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A NOTE ON RETRENCHMENT.* 

In any country, and under any circnmatanceg, economy 
in administration must be a desideratum and a necessity, but in 
none can it bo more imperatively so than in Lidia where, under 
the peculiar conditions of British rnlo, it is essential to the 
material and moral progress of the nation that the weight of 
public burdens should be as light as possible. 

Among the determining features of our present financial 
situation, which call for rigorous economy, may be mentioned 
the following :— 

( a ) The progress of Russia in Asia, which, involving as 
it does a complete change in the position of Central 
Asian politics, imposes upon the (ioverument of this 
country the necessity for greater Military preparedness 
in view of possible eventualities, and consequently for 
larger expenditure than hitherto on oar system of 
internal and frontier defences. 

( 3) The fall of silver—which renders heavier and heavier, 
as it proceeds, the drain on our resources for meeting 
our gold obligations abroad. 

( c ) A complete movement of taxation from indirect to 
direct carried <mt in this country under the fiscal 
measures of the last lo years,—a movement which 
makes further taxation higiily inexpedient; for, under 
it, the burden of public taxes mainly falls on the pro¬ 
ducer, who, however, can not, under the existing Free 
Trade conditions of the Indian Market, pass on any 
part of his burden to tlie consumer and is thus, in a 
measure, liandicapped in the race with the foreigner. 

Thus, tliough the eouditiou of our Finances is embarrassing, 
there is, wo submit, little in it to justify panic and the adoption 
of measures based upon it. For wo believe, that the crisis can 
be tided over with ordinary care and prudence and without 
resort to such dra.-tic remedies as curtailment of “ necessary 
and desirable ’’ expenditure with the eventual result ol'stoppage 
or retardation of ^n’ogi’css, as foreshadowed in the Government 
of India’s Resolution of February last appointing the Finance 
Committee. 


* This paper was contributed to the Journal of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Babha in 1880-87. 
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Economies,—in whatever directions contemplated,—must 
he, to bo permanent and useful, compatible with both Progress 
and EfBciency. Betreivchments carried out under the influence 
ftf panic or actual stress of War or Famine, can, at the utmost 
be only provisional. Large redactions, for instance, effected in 
Pnhlic Works expenditure by Lord Lytton’s Government in 
.1878 and 1879 to meet the pressure of the Afgan War, with a 
total resultant saving of a million and a half, vanished away 
with the stress of the crisis, and that item of Imperial expendi¬ 
ture rose in a year or two following, almost at a bound, not only 
to its old level but a good deal higher. Wo, tlicpcfore, inucerely 
hope that the unbecoming senUraeut, whic.h breathes through 
the Government of India’s Resolution above referred to, and 
which is unjustifiable under the circumstances, will meet with no 
responsive echo in the country and will not influence the delibe¬ 
rations of the Finance (Committee. 

Besides, our present high level of expenditure, as compared 
with the demands of the Public Service, is due to the concurrent 
action of a Variety of causes, some of which, being only tem¬ 
porary in their nature, have either already ceased or are fast 
ceasing to ixave much operative force. Consequently, a good 
deal of such expenditure, liowever necessary and useful in the 
circumstances of a generation ago, is now a needless waste of 
Public Funds, just as the expenditure of to-day will possibly 
involve a considerable waste a generation hence. Measures of 
retrenchment, therefore, in respect of expenditure fi.xeil and 
settled in the first years of conquest and amidst difficulties of 
imperial consolidation and administrative organization,—under¬ 
taken in view of the altered conditions of to day,—far from 
amounting, in our opinion, to any confession of extravagance or 
careless waste in the past,—appear to ns to be only necessary 
measures of revision and reform, such as every well-ordered and 
prudent Government is bound to carry out in the interests of 
economy from time to time. 

The question of retrenchment, therefore, resolves itself, to 
our thinking, into one of general administrative reform, aud 
may be stated thus:— 

Whether it is possible to revise, in the altered circum¬ 
stances of the day, the existing administrative arrangements of 
the Empire, planned, constructed, and elaborated more than two 
generations since, to meet conditions and necessities which are 
no longer existent,—so as to secure a permanent reduction of 
expenditure without sacrifice of progressive efficiency, and if so, 
in what directions such revisJbn can be carried out. 
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Apart from conHideratioiis of financial pressure or necessity, 
vre are of opinion that the time is come for such periodical revi¬ 
sion of public expenditure, and wo hold that such revision, if 
loyally carried out. will give the country a saving large enough 
not only to enable the Government to get over the present crisis, 
but to allbrd even a snhstantial relief to the Indian taxpa 3 er, 
particularly in respect of that monstrous impost—the Salt Tax— 
which weighs so oppressively and cruelly on the half-fed, shirv- 
ing agricultural and lab.'uring classes in the Empire. 

Tlie chief causes of our present high scale of expenditure 
which is so much in excess of our present requirements, may, wo 
think, be ranged under four heads :— 

(1) Iiiithil didiculties of administrative organization, in¬ 
cidental to the early years of conquest and imperial settlement. 

(2) Sjie.'ial needs of special situations. 

(3) Historhi fictions—originating in historic facts and 
conditions long since pa.st. 

(4) Mistakes of policy, resulting in serious mistakes of 
plan involving a largo waste of energy and funds. 

A few words hy way of illustration in connection with each 
of these heads will, it is hoqied, suffice for the purposes of this 
Note. 

(I) As duo to the first of the foregoing groups of causes 
may be mentioned :— 

( (2 ) In the matter of revenue administration, the establish¬ 
ment of a double machinery of intermediate snpervisiou, 
as represented by Heveuue Boards and Divisional Com- 
missionership,—which still exist in Bengal and the 
North West Provinces, though their appointed work 
has long since Vieeu complete—and also a stronger 
administrative staff for district executive work than 
seems now necessary ; 

(6 The creation and continued maintenance of special 
centralized departments, with a view to proper orga- 
nizatka, in respect of branches of the Public Service, 
such as Foiest, Abkari, Saif., S.anitation, Agriculture 
&c.,—branches which properly appertain, and ought 
to be handed over, to the District Executive Admini¬ 
stration, now that they liave been thoroughly orga¬ 
nized, and which can, after this initial stage, be in our 
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opinion managed with greater advantage to the State 
and with more convenience to the people, by the local 
authorities than under central dej)artniental direction. 

(II) As to the next head of causes —special exigencies, 
we might mention :— 

( a ) Famine relief,—to which, for instance, was due the 
creation of a third Divisional Commissionership irz 
Dombay in 1875-76. 

( 3 ) Difficulries of communication in the absence of railways 
and roads and canals which, in the first years of con¬ 
quest, not only added enormously to the difficulties of 
administration, but led, for purposes of effective super¬ 
vision which was in those circmnstances as essential to 
administrative success as it was difficult, to the consti¬ 
tution, in almost every branch of the administration, 
of a supervising staff’ far stronger tlian the interests of 
the Public Service now appear to require in the altered 
and settled condition of things. In some Departments 
wo have a double or even a triple machinery of inter¬ 
mediate supervision. Tims between the Secretariat 
and the Local Executive we find :— 

In Madras,—in the Department oi Public Works ordinary, 
the supervising establishment is classed and graded as 
follows :—(1) Chief Engineers in three classes ; 
(2) rtuperiuteudiug Engineers, one class in 3 grades. 
The Chief Engineer is assisted in the central office by 
a Deputy Chief J<]ngineer 

In North Indhi,—in the Forest Department, while the Sub- 
Assistant Conservators and Forest Rangers are “ the 
real Executive Officers ” (as Mr. Cotton very apjiro- 
priately observes in his Jleport, page 203), the 
“ Superior ” or supervising staff'is composed of Con¬ 
servators, Deputy Conservators, and Assistant Conser¬ 
vators—numberiijg in all more than 100, exercising 
intermediate supervision over the work of the subordi¬ 
nate establishment, subject to the control of the 
Inspector-General who is the Departmental Chief; 

In Bombay,—in Vaccinniion, while real work is done by 
about 380 Vaccinators, we have 10 Sui>erintendcnts 
and 37 Assistant Superintendents over them, them¬ 
selves acting under a Superintendent-General. 
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Such a machinery of intermediate supervision can surely be 
curtailed and simplified in the interests of economy 
without any noticeable loss of efficiency, in view of the 
present great facilities of communication and of the 
thorough organization of the Services in the lower 
grades. 

(c) Expenditure on an exorbitant scale in Public Works 
ordinary. At a time when the very material apparatus 
of civilized and progressive administration was wanting 
in the country, a large annual expenditure on civil and 
military works was inevitable; but now after about 
259 millions sterling have been spent on these during 
the last 40 years, the necessity for continued outlay in 
future years, on the same or even larger scale, is justly 
open to question. Similarly, Public Works establish¬ 
ments,—both executive and supervising—organized to 
meet the heavy pressure of work in the first years of 
conquest, are now far stronger than the country re¬ 
quires, and cost “ not less than £500,000 a year more 
than was necessary for the expenditure on ordinary and 
on productive Works which had to be carried on.” 
( Vid,e Sir J. Strachey’s Financial Statement, February 
24th.’ 1880, page 28, para 99). Reductions carried out 
since that declaration of the Finance Minister have 
been more apparent than real, for while “ permanent” 
establishments have been slightly curtailed, “ tempo¬ 
rary ” ones exhibit a corresponding or even greater 
increase. 

f ) Absence—real or supposed—of trained talent in the 
country, necessitating a large import of foreign and 
costly agency in respect of such Services, particularly, 
Forest, Medical, Sanitation, Survey &c. As due to 
the same circumstance is the maintenance of the 
Royal Civil Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill in 
England, for tlie supply of trained Engineers for the 
Indian service at a cost of £20,290. Now, however, 
when we have strong and flourishing Civil Engineering 
Colleges in India and, besides, can procure what 
supply of Engineers we want for our present wants 
from England, from among Officers of Royal Engi¬ 
neers [local cadres and home corps] and Stanley Engi¬ 
neers,” it does seem a waste of funds to support such 
an establishment in England ,—not in India. Further 
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tlie supply oF Engineers tliat is coming year after year 
from fbis source is simply embarrassing. Sir J, 
Btracbey said in 1880:—“ Our Public "Works estab¬ 
lishments are still larger than they ought to bo, and 
the constant supply of young Engineers that flows 
in from Cooper's Hill, will, {/zf be not speedily slop¬ 
ped, prove a cause of renewed embarrassment and of 
useless and serious expensed^ [ Vide Financial State¬ 
ment, February 14, 1880, p. 29, para 180.] (The 
italics are ours.) At or alwut that time over 390 engi¬ 
neers were induced to retire with large gratuities—at 
a cost close on half a million -a fact wiiicii speaks for 
itself, and yet the Cooper’s Hill College is still sup- 
jiorted by Government I 

Histrust of Native Agency,—a feeling to which is 
directly due the fact that our supervising staffs in 
almost all departments are composed of European offi¬ 
cers. The superior grades of botii the Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Services are wholly manned by Europeans, and 
even in the uneovenanted civil branches of the Service, 
declared by successive Secretaries of State for India 
as reserved for native ambition, the proportion of 
European officers to native is as “ 4 to 1 ” 
[ Vide Parliamentary Return ]. Nor is the state of 
things any way better in the Non-Regulation Provinces 
where there is no close “Civil Service. ” This senti¬ 
ment of distrust, however excusable in the first genera¬ 
tion of alien rule, seems now in these days weak and 
unworthy and is assuredly out of date at a stage of 
the country’s progress at wliich better relations bet- 
ween the rulers and ruled ought to exist. 

(Ill) Coming to the third head of causes, namely, histo¬ 
ric fiction ,—as due to the historic fact of the co-ordinate 
growth of the three Presidencies, we have:—■ 

( ffl ) Army —The Presidential Commands, maintained at a 
needless charge of about a million sterling as estimated 
by the Army Commission. The Ar«s[iy is, specially 
and practically, an Imperial service under central 
management and control. The Presidential armies, 
once resting on an independent footing, are now 
gone as separate local units, but the Provincial Com¬ 
mands still remain, a burden to the Treasury, Thus 
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•we now have the shadow witliout the substance, 
costing no less than a million sterling. 

{ 5 ) Post —The three Presidential Central Post Offices, 
each under a Post Master-General, kept up as a relic, 
—though a costly relic,—of a system no longer exis¬ 
tent. The service is now an Imperial service, but the 
fiction remains of its once having been a Provinchil 
service under Provincial direction, and costs us for 
nothing a pretty largo sum of a lac of rupees per 
annum. 

( ) Coinage —This, like the two preceeding Services, ought 
to be a strictly Imperial service. And yet, where 
one Imperial mint located in the commercial metro¬ 
polis of the Empire ought to have sufficied, we had 
three mints in the three Presidenc es down to 1869, m 
which year the Madras mint was closed for want of 
business. We have still two—one at Calcutta and 
one in Bombay,—-of which the Calcutta min t; 
scarcely pays its way, but is admittedly kept up, 
though at 110 slight cost, in deference to the sentiment¬ 
al suKceptibilities of the political capital of the Empire 
[ Vide Evidence before the Parliamentary Finance 
Committee ]. The abolition of the Calcutta mint 
would give us a saving of about 5 lacs per year with¬ 
out causing any the slightest real inconvenience to the 
commercial public. 

( IV ) Onr fourth and last head of causes of the present 
abnormal growth of expenditure is “ Mistnkes of Policy, result¬ 
ing in Mistakes of Plan.” As it is not given to any Government 
in the world, however enlightened ( if we, of course, except the 
Papacy of Rome ), least of all to a foreign Goverimieur, to be 
perfect and infallible, it was inevitable that mistakes of policy, 
and serious mistakes too, should occur in the first years of 
conquest, due in a large measure to want of experience, want of 
local acquaintance or guidance, and to the absence of independ¬ 
ent light from popular sources. But now, when they are 
pointed out by experience and by the voice of public opinion, 
there is no ex(yase for clinging to them through conservative aver¬ 
sion to change. It would be enough now to refer to two such:—■ 

( « ) [ A-wrong military policy,—founded in distrust and 
suspicion,—-which, while it neglects to utilize the mili¬ 
tary talents of the gifted races of the Deccan and the N. 
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W. Provinces and to enlist, in the cause of national de¬ 
fence, the active co-operation of the higher and upper 
classes in the country by oi)ening oat worthy careers 
for their ambition in the service, seeks to augment the 
military strength of the Empire by adding ad injini‘ 
ilMTW to the standing army of the country, rather than 
by endeavouring to nationalise and increase the exjpa'ftr 
sibilitiy of our army organization.] The increase in our 
army charges from 14 to close upon 21 millions ster¬ 
ling i. e. full 60 per cent, since the mutiny years of 
1857-68, is a circumstance which shows more than any 
thing else the disastrous influence of this mistaken mili¬ 
tary policy, founded iti distrust and mis-appreheusion— 
distrust of native loyalty, and mis-apprehension of the 
permanent demands of national defence,—upon the fin¬ 
ances of the Empire. A blind and reckless continuance 
of it would alone neutralize the effect of economies in 
all other directions. A reform of policy in this most 
important matter of array organization is, in our 
opinion, demanded in the interests of economy no less 
than for the sake of national security and safety. 

(6) The present fiscal policy in relation to salt revenue 
is another instance of costly error of policy. The con¬ 
sumption of the article is taxed for revenue purposes 
not by taxing the .iourcee of supply but by controlling 
or rather virtually monopolizing those sources. The 
normal conditions of supply and demand are thus 
reversed, the supply not depending upon the effective 
demand for the commodity, but tlic demand,—strange 
as it may ap^jear—being determined and limited by the 
supply. The Government is the sui)plier, but the 
sources of manufacture are so contracted and concen¬ 
trated for effective supervision and for preventing 
smuggling&o., that the supiffy nsually/o.W.'j short of the 
demand ; and no better proof is needed of this state of 
things than the fact {Vide Cotton’s Keport, page 163) 
that the price of the article at the auction sales on the 
margin of the Sambliar lake in North India is on an 
average %d. per mannd or 2^ d. above the cost price. 
The frequent necessity of raising the price of salt at 
these Government sources of manufacture is also strong 
evidence of the SMine circumstance. Only last year, 
not to go further back, the supply was a good deal 
short of the demand at the Sambhar Lake and resulted 
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in a considerable loss of revenue. On Ibis point, Sir A. 
Colvin said in his Financial Statement of March last 
that “ the decrease under India general and tlie in¬ 
crease in Bombay are due to the same cause, viz., the 
raising oi' the price of salt at Sambhar from 24 annas 
to 8 annas a maund ( i. e. three times the cost price ) 
in order to prevent exhaustion of the stock in hand. 
The stock in hand was very low owing to an unfavour¬ 
able season for mannfecture in 1884-85, The raising 
of the price led to a reduction in the consumption of 
Sambhar salt; ” and we would say, of other salt as 
well, and the loss of duty, due to (liminished consump¬ 
tion caused by diminished supply, is estimated at 
50 lacs. In taxing salt Government controls its 
manufacture as a monopolist. It works its sources 
of supply according to its own administrative conveni¬ 
ence by concentrating and thereby contracting them 
according to its own measure of the demand for the 
article. Practically, the market is often under-.<iupplied, 
the imports even when thus forced up not making up 
for deficiency of home production; and thus, the 
supply, acting through the “ sliding scale ” of prices, 
measures and limits the demand. The loss to the 
treasury owing to this reversal of the laws of Political 
Economy,—not to speak of the cruel hardship to the 
people, involved in this shortness of supjily in the 
matter of this “ prime necessary of life”—cannot of 
course be accurately estimated, but looking to the 
almost indefinite expamibility of effective demand for 
salt, we might put it down at a million or two a year. 
Secondly, the cost price of salt under the present 
system of Government monopoly, is full whereas 
it cannot exceed under careful jirivate management 
2 or 2^d. per mannd ; the dift'erence marking the 
wastefulness of the Government system under which 
the stipendiary agency employed can possibly have no 
motive for economy and care, the stimulus of self- 
interest being wholly absent. Thirdly and lastly, the 
charges of collection amount to over 8 p. c., whereas, 
under better arrangements, they cannot be more tlian 
2 or 4 p. c. 

Eor these and other reasons, the present salt-policy 
seems to us to be a costly mistake, causiog,—in res¬ 
pect of needless expenditure as well as loss of net 

2 
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revenue—a total loss to tlie treasury to the extent "of 
between 2 and 3 millions- Here is room for reform 
and retrenchment. 

Such briefly, are some of the leading causes of our present 
expenditure, and they are either preventible, like errors of 
policy, or are losing their operative force, such as difficulties of 
supervision. It seems, therefore, only reasonable that a revision 
of our expenditure in recognition of the fact, founded on the 
basis of administrative reforms of system and plan, should be, 
carried out, in view of the present embarrassed condition of the 
national finances which demands a rigorous enforcement of 
economy. 

With this short introduction, we shall proceed to suggest, 
with our small and imperfect lights, in what direction such a re¬ 
vision of our expenditure seems pracficable and safe, repeating 
that the question of retrenchment now before the Finance 
Committee is essentially a question of administrative reform 
with a view to economy, and not one of hard necessity or finan¬ 
cial pressure, justifying a resort to measures of panic and haste, 
likely to be injurious to the best interests of the country. 

We shall begin with the Executive branch of the Civil 
Administration. On the following page is quoted a table 
showing the strength of the administrative staff, as distributed 
according to Provinces. 

[iV. B. The Pi'ovincos are classed under 3 heads :—Eegulation, 
Non-Eegulatioii, and Scheduled Non-Regulation, But of the Non- 
Sngulation” provinces it should be noticed that they are now so, more 
in administrative nomenclature than in legal reality, because (1) since 
18^1 they have been brought under the general system of Indian Legis¬ 
lation, and (2) the union of administrative and judicial duties is being 
fast removed by the constitution of a separate judiciary. The “Schedul¬ 
ed districts also are now “ Non-Regulation ” tracts for administrative 
ptn-poses.] 
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Looking first to the supervising branch of the administra¬ 
tive staff,—which acts as an intermediate agency of supervision 
between the Secretariat of the central Government and the local 
executive administration,—we find that it is differently consti¬ 
tuted in different provinces. In Bengal and the N. W Pro¬ 
vinces we have the dual machinery of Boards and Commissioners; 
in the .Punjab, there is a Financial Commission, instead of a 
Board, to supervise the work of Divisional officers who in turn act 
as Saperiuteiidcnts in respect of the local Executive; in Madras, we 
have a Board without Divisional Commissioners, while Bombay 
is content with only Commissioners. Now,- considering that the 
administrative necessities of these Provinces are about the same, 
it appears to us that there is no justification for these inequali¬ 
ties of system in respect of intermediate supervision, and we 
venture to hold that the time is come for practically consider¬ 
ing the question of re-modelling, with a view to simplicity and 
uniformity, this branch of the administrative machinery. 

On the subject of the Boards, the Famine Commissioners 
observe ( Vide F. C. Beport, part 2, page 101, para d ) that 
“ among the changes which have been made in the Indian ad¬ 
ministrative system during the la«t quarter of a century, may be 
specified that of the abolition of most of the Boards which be¬ 
fore existed,” and proceed iu the same para to recommend 
the abolition of the Madras Board. We go in for a more thorough 
reform iu tho matter, and advocate the dis-establisbment of the 
other Boards as well. Tho Punjab Financial Commissionership 
is also, in our opinion, now a siuecure appointment and should 
be done away with as a costly luxury, in the interest of 
economy. 

These Boards had their day and their usefulness. They 
served a most important purpose iu the admiuistrativo system. 
In tho circumstances iu which they rose, they were, for practi¬ 
cal purposes, standing Committees of tried and trusted specialists, 
affiliated, on a co-ordinato footing, to the Secretariat of the 
Central Government, whose aid was indispensable in the first 
years after the conquest, in the work of organising and system¬ 
atising the administration ou a uniform basis, particularly in 
the important branch of Bevenue. With a weak Secretariat, 
and that too burdened with other work, on the one hand, and 
with the local officers ou the other overwhelmed with detailed 
executive administration, particularly in the absence of a 
trained, trustworthy subordinate service, the Central Govern- 
mmt stood in special need of the services of these Boards, pos- 
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sessei of local experience ainl technical knowledge iu the 
elaboration of order and system on general principles and on uni¬ 
form lines in respect of admininistrative organisation. This 
initial and most difficnlt stage, however, was iu course of time 
passed. The administrative system was constructed, elaborated 
and put in working order and the work of revenue settlement 
was completed. The Secretariats were strengthened by a large 
infusion of the specialist clement. The work of the local Exe¬ 
cutive Olficers was simplified and facilitated ; the subordinate 
services were properly organised, and local institutions, too, 
were created for the pur])oses of local management. The local 
administrative machine having been thus adjusted and effec¬ 
tually controlled, the work of the supervising Divisional Com¬ 
missions was rendered easy and light. The special exigencies 
of the special situation, having been thus fully met, there was 
little or nothing left for these Boards to do in any special 
direction, and they ceased to have any special siihere of usefnl- 
ness. Their raison d'etre was thus gone and yet they have lived 
on. With a change, liowcver, in the circumstances in which 
they had their origin, there came naturally a chauga’ over their 
functions. They no longer served as consultative bodies to the 
Secretariat but sank down to the subordinate level of a subsidi¬ 
ary agency of local superivision side by side with the Commis¬ 
sioners, wlio were nominally subject to their authority. But 
this was a new function, as well as a new position, thrust on 
these Boards, originally constituted fora far diil'ereut purpose. 
In Bengal aud the N. W. Provinces, they are “ such in name 
rather than in substance,'’ as wc are told by tlie Famine Com¬ 
mission (in the para above referred to j ; “ the iwo members 
ofwhicli they are composed” divide “the work between them,” 
and rarely ac,t “ as consultative bodies.” In Hladr .s, the Board 
acts as an agein.y of intermediate supervision, unaided by Divi¬ 
sional Comiuissiouers, and it is complained that it cannot exer¬ 
cise any amount of effective local suitcrvision. Thus, pivictically, 
the work of these Boards is nil ; for tlnw neither serve as con¬ 
sultative bodies as before, nor as effective supeivising l.oilies in 
tlieir altere(i ])Osition. They form little more than a siqierllnons 
wheel in the machinery of administrative supervision—a useless 
adjunct, now that tlieir special function is gone, to the admini¬ 
strative machine, clogging rather than aiding its motion aud 
working. 

We, therefore, submit that the time is come for abolishing 
these Boards as a measure of retreuehmeut, which can be carried 
out without the least sacrifice of administrative efficiency. Buffi- 
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tay has no such Board, and no one advocates its establishment. 
The Famine Commission was of opinion that Madras should bft 
satisfied with Divisional Commissioners in lieu of the present 
defunct Board- Punjab too has no such Board and is content 
with a Financial Commissioner. Now if Bombay, Madras, and 
Punjab can very well do without Boards, we fail to see why 
Bengal and the N. W. Provinces should be burdened any long¬ 
er with this costly but useless luxury. Surely no grounds exist, 
apart from administrative necessity, which can be pleaded for 
keeping them up any longer. 

Mr. Cotton, in his Report at page 38, gives the cost of 
these Boards as under :— 


£ 

Bengal Board of Revenue.20,911 

N. W. Provinces „ 21,860 

Madras ,, 28,801 


Total £ 77,572 

The abolition of these Boards would thus result in an an¬ 
nual saving of £ 77,572 to the treasury. In Madras, however, 
there would be a considerable act olf to the saving ; for, as the 
Famine Commissioners suggest, it would be necessary in that 
case, to create at least two Divisional (’ommissionersbips at a 
total .annuel ch.arge, on the Bengal scale, of £ 11,060. With 
this deduction, the net gain may be pat down at £ 60,512. 

Further, we are of opinion that Punjab should now, how¬ 
ever reliuitautly it may be, part with its Financial Commissioner 
who, whai ever bis usefuluehs in the first years after the conquest 
in the work of administrative construction in the Financial 
branches, appears in the present circnrastances only a costly 
anomaly, whether we look upon this interesting personage as a 
sj)ecial adviser attached to the Secretariat in matters financial, 
or as a supervising autocrat over the divisional and district offi¬ 
cers of the Province. His work, which must now be either of 
an ornamental or ordinary ctiaracter, should be delegated, if 
need bo, to a new Un ler-Secretiiry in the Finance hraiicb of the 
Secretariat. The charges of the office of this Fi'='ancial Com¬ 
missioner in the Proviin',e are put down by Mr. Cotton, at £ 13, 
159, and if it be abolished, and an Under-Secretary be appoint¬ 
ed to do the work at a charge, including his salary and cost of 
the office establishment, of ( say ) £ 1,500, the net saving 
i^Culd be £ 11,659 per annum. 
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This double measure of retrenchment, which involves no 
sacrifice of efficiency, would give the country a net annual sav¬ 
ing of £78,169 (= £66,570 on account of the Boards and £ 11 , 
659 on account of the Financial Commissioner in the Punjab), 
and would besides effect a most desirable change in the admini¬ 
strative system by simplifying the present cumbrous machinery 
of intermediate supervision. 

These Boards disesbtablished and tire office of the Punjab 
Financial Commissioner abolished, we would not advocate any 
further dislocation, for the present, of the existing machinery 
of supervision. The abolition of Divisional Commissionerships 
is now and then suggested iu the papers, but we are strongly 
of opinion that the time is not yet come for so structural a 
change iu the administrative system. As long as local supervi¬ 
sion is essential to the success of District Administration, and 
unity of effective control is needed to secure uniformity of 
method, we think, we must retain our Commissioners, and for 
the reason that the Central Secretariats cannot assume or, 
even if they assume, cannot efiectually discharge, the function 
of local supervision, besides their special one oi controlling 
direction, and no other agency is for the present available for 
the purpose. Until the system of District Administration is 
placed on a new footing, and the district officers are relieved en¬ 
tirely of the executive detaihd work, as well as of their nwgis- 
terial duties, and are thereby enabled to assume their proper 
position in the system, as directing heads of local Fjxecutive Ad¬ 
ministration, we fear, that the removal of these Divisional 
Commissionerships, as sometimes suggested, before some other 
agency is ready to take its place,—the Secretariat being left out 
of account as’ being useless for the purpose,—would confer, by 
doing away with the only effective agency of supervision we 
have now, upon the District Kxecutive Officers a larger measure 
of administrative indepeaidonce and controlling power ot direc¬ 
tion, than can be safely confided to them in the present condi¬ 
tion of things, and would thereby impair tin efficieucy and 
imperil the succe>s of local Executive Administration, 

While, therefore on these and other grounds, we strongly 
deprecate the uggested abolition of Divisional Commissioner- 
ships, we would, however, re-commend a considerable reduction 
in their present number by a territorial extension oi their areas, 
in view jiarticularly of two facts :—( 1 ) increased facilities of 
communication, rendering the task of supervision easier, and 
( 2 ) changes of circumstances, such as a better organization of 
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District Administration work, a better organization of Public 
Opinion, &c. which rendered supervision simpler as well as 
easier, than it was a decade or two ago But this suggestion 
regarding the reduction in the present number of Divisional 
Commissioners opens up a far broader question of adruini- 
strativo change, namely that of a general territorial re-adjust¬ 
ment of Divisional and District JOxeeu ive charges,—which, 
as bearing ou the whole system of Exeoutve Admiuistratiou, 
has to be considered in conucction with botij the supervising 
and Executive branches of the admini.-^t^ative ruachiuery. 

lleverting to onr table on page 11 of tins hlote, we find tke 
whole administrative staff distributed according to Provinces as 
under:— 


Province, 

Divisional Com 
missioners. 

District Execu¬ 
tive officers. 

Assistant Col¬ 
lectors &c. 

B.ema;ks, 

Madras . 

... 

21 

96 

We leave out of consi¬ 
deration the two “ Sche- 

Bombay. 

3 

i 

18 

74 

duied ” Non-Begulation 

1 districts of Assam and 

N.W. Provinces, 

7 

85 

110 

1 Sind, as being subject to 
' exceptional administra- 

Bengal . 

9 

44 

124 

tive treatment in their 
present backward condi« 

Punjab .. 

10 

32 

97 

tion. The “ I^on liegula- 
tion” provinces, (Punjab, 

Oude .. 

4 

12 

35 

Oude, Central Provinces ) 
being so now only in 

Central Provinces 

4 

18 

30 

name, are grouped with 
the Begulation Provinces, 

Total. 

37 

180 

566 

as practically belonging 
to that category. 


Thus of the total superior staff of Executive Administration 
numbering 78d strong, we have 37 Officers, composing the 
supervising branch, and 746, the flxeciitive—of which latter, 180 
are the local Executive heads of District Administration. 

The di.stribution of this stall' according to Provinces is shown 
in the following tables which give the average area, population, 
«,nd revenue per each class of officer in each :— 








( A ) As per Commissioner. 
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( B ) As i^er District Officer —Collector or Deputy Commissioner. 
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18 Central Provinces. 4,111 546^55G 37,630 I 36,210 72,060 
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(C) As per Su/j-Dldtric( Ofjicer (—AssisttintColleotor&c.). 


Province 


Popula • 
tlon. 


Laud 

Reronue RemarJes. 


08 Madras .' 1,445 


324,094 53,437 g A A g. 


I § cc S g I 

74 lBomba 3 '(—Sind) 1,048 189 373 39,041 « aj ^ ^ 

i w s 

110 ! N, W. Provinces. 743 287,450 45,940 'nm'g § 

I “ s § J 

10v4 T>__1 •rO'TOOJ nn 1 t c\ ® S? ^ 


124 ! Eongal . 1,276 537,834 30 112 ^ ^ . S 

i ’ IjESa 

07 ; Punjab .. 1,083 104,330] 23,839 T .J’SS- 


fc« in >- Q 

aj P n ® 

o ^ Sh q 


35 I Oude . COS 323,364 43,430 ^ ° «-g ^ I 

I 2 A o a> ^ 

30 I Central Provinces 2,800 327,957 21,578 £ c «§ 

_I__ 

Tlieso tbreo Taljlos [ A, 11, C ] show bow uneiiually the 
administrative stall'is distriliated among the different l^rovinces. 
The fact of this unequal distribution may be bronght out more 
vividly if we re-arrange the ligures us under : — 

1 st —In rosqieot of A reu . 


llcniarks. 


'■> , L'ombay (■ - Siiiii) 25,853 1 Of the Ibovinces that liave Di- 

; I visional Coiiuuissionerg, Bombay 

4 Central Provinces 21,000 2 beads the list, with the largest 

I I average area per Cuinmissioner ; 

9 ' BeuKal ' i-r r.TT I o . 


Per 


Coiniiiis- 


si oner. 

C3 


P? 


9 Bengal . 17,577 3 Oude comes last, in which the 

I _ I average Dw'isiuiial Commissionor- 

7 I N. \V'. Provinces.] 11,671 4 ship is smaller than the average 

I Dtslricl Collectorate of Madras. 

10 I’anyih . 10,500 5 'Ihe average JJh'isiniia/ area in 

Punjab is only slightly larger than 

4 Orulc.,,. 6,000 C that of the Bombay District of 

_ .1 . 1 . '' 


... ! Madras. 


Kliaudcsh. 
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Per 



S-M 

o o 

Proviuoe. 


District 

Officer. 


Remarks. 

o 




C3 


'A 




M 


21 

Madras . 

... 


1 

In respect of Dist¬ 
rict Executive char- 

18 

JJombay (—Sind) 


4,311 

2 

ges, Madras has the 
largest area, and 

IS 

Central rrovincea 


4,111 

3 

Oude, the smallest. 
The average district 

44 

Bengal 


3,COO 

4 

area in the N. W. 
Provinces is consi- 

S2 

Punjab . 


3,281 

5 

dorably smaller than 
that of the sub-dis- 

8.5 

H, W. Provinces 

... 


6 

trict charge in the 
Central Provinces. 

12 

Oudo. 



7 


CQ 

S s' 



Per 



CQ g 

Province. 


Sttb- 

District 

M 

Remarks. 

O 

o 



Officer, 

§ 


c 



P3 


Jzi 






30 

Central Provinces 


2,800 

1 

With regard to the 






Sub-District Officer’s 

98 

Madras ... ... 


1,445 

2 

charges, the Central 
Provinces stand first. 

124 

Bengal . 

— • 

1,276 

3 

Oude comes last. 
The areas in the N. 

97 

Punjab . 

... 

1,083 

4 

W. Provinces are 
onljf a triila larger 

74 

Bombay (—Sind) 

... 

1,048 

5 

than in Oude, 

110 

N. W. Provinces 

... 

743 

6 


35 

Oudo. 

... 

698 

7 
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la point of magnitu'le of Area the Provinces rank as 
follows : — 


Province. 



Remarks. 


Bombay (—Sind), 
Central Provinces 

Bengal . 

N. W. Provinces., 

Punjab . 

Oude . 

Madras .. 


Rank Rank Thus, Bombay has fewer 
Commissioners than any 

2 5 other Province, d/odmsfewer 

3 1 District officers, and Central 

4 3 Provinces, fewer Sub-District 

5 6 officers. Cade has the largest 

6 4 number of Commissioners, 

7 7 District officers and Sub- 

1 2 District officers ; Punjab 

comes next to it or, rather, 
the N, iV, Provinces, 


2adly—In respect of Population :— 




Of the Provinces 
having Commissioner- 
ships, Benyal gives to 
the Commissioners 
the largest population 
to look after; Punjab 
the smallest; the 
latter averaging only 
slightly larger than 
the average popula¬ 
tion for a District 
Officer in Bengal, or 
being about equal to 
that of the two Bom¬ 
bay districts of Khan- 
desh and Nasifc 
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Province. 

District 


llemarks. 
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Officer. 
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44 

Bengal . 

1,515,715 

1 

In respect of Dis¬ 
trict charges Bengal 

21 

Madras . 

1,484,315 

2 

again bonds the list; 
the Central Proolnces 

12 

Oudo. 

948,950 

3 

come last, Punjab 
being only a shade 

35 

N. W. Provinces 

937,880 

4 

better. The average 
District charge in 

18 

Bombay (—Sind) 

780,035 

5 

Punjab show's a popm 
lation only a littk 

32 

Punjab . 

588,451 

6 

larger than that ol 
the average Siib-Dis' 

18 

Central Provinces ... 

546,556 

7 

trict in Bengal. 

m 

a S3' 





s 


Per Sub- 




Province, 

District 

Officer. 

M 

fl 

03 

Bomarks. 











124 

Bengal . 

537,884 

1 

Coming last to the 
Sub-District charges 

30 

Central Provinces ... 

327,957 

2 

we find Bengal at tho 
top as in (a) and (b). 

35 

Oude.. . 

325,364 

3 

-BomV/ny falling at the 
bottom : Pun jab i; 

98 

Madras . 

324,694 

4 

only slightly bettei 
than Bombay. 

110 

N. W. Provinces 

287,456 

5 


97 

Punjab . 

194,330 

6 


74 

Bombay . 

189,373 

7 
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In point of Population therefore the Proviaces rank ai 
onder;— 


Province. 


Bank. 


Remarks. 

Gopamis- 

sionera. 

Collec¬ 

tors. 

Asst. 

Colts, 





1 

^Bengal has th£ 
largest Oommis- 

Bengal. 

1 

1 

1 

sioner, Distriol 

Bombay .. 

2 

2 

2 

Officer, and Sub- 

N. W. Provinces. 

3 

3 

3 

District Offices 

Oude .. 

4 

4 

4 

charges. 

Central Provinces. 

5 

5 

5 

Punjab, about the 

Punjab . 

d 

6 

6 

largest number. 
7'he i/. Provinces^ 
only sligh tly bette J 
Oude ,—middling. 

Madras . 

7 

7 

7 

3rdly—Revenue— Land (as being tlte most important.) 


a s' 





9 

•H .9 

Province. 

Per 

Commis¬ 

sioner. 

08 

Ph , 

1 

Remarks. 

8 

Bombay (-Sind) 

£ 

972,029 

1 

Bomhag shows the largest 

7 

N.W. Provinces, 

721,927 

2 

land revenue per Commission¬ 
er ; tbo Central Provinces 

9 

Bengal. 

414,803 

3 

the smallest. 

4 

Oude . 

380,017 

4 


10 

Punjab . 

230,235 

5 


4 ' 

Central Proyir- 
ces . 

161,836 

6 
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Per 

District § 
Officer. 


240,338 1 Madras in respect of 

district charges heads 
162,605 2 the list with the large¬ 

st revenues for Dis- 
144,385 3 trict Officer ; the Cen¬ 

tral Provinces come 
126,672 4 last. 


162,605 




Madras . 

N. W. Provinces 


Bombay. 

Bengal . 

Punjab . 


Officer. 


£ 

53,439 

45,940 

43,430 

39,041 

30,112 

23,837 



Madras, again, comes 
at the top in regard 
to Sub District charges, 
'vhila the Central Pro¬ 
vinces fall to the bot¬ 
tom. 


Central Provinces. 21,578 








In respect o£ Revenue ( Land ), these Provinces rank as below : 
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Pnttiug together these results, as relating to Area, Population, and Revenue interests,—the three 
chief fiictors which go to determine the strength, of the administrative staff,—we have the provinces rank¬ 
ing as below;— 
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The distributioa of the adininistrative btaff, as iniiicated by 
the average rank of the Provinces, bears 
evident traces of historical origin, and had. 
relation clearly to the exigencies of Admi¬ 
nistrative organisation in the first years of 
conquest and imperial consolidation, a cir¬ 
cumstance which explains its inequalities 
as per margin. As an historical accident, 
therefore, it is that Bengal is, on the 
whole, more cheaply governed tlian any 
otlrer Province in the Empire, Madras 
excepted, while Punjab lus a more expen¬ 
sive administration. 

These inequalities in the distribution of the Administrative 
staff are groat and glaring, and, however justifiable in the cir¬ 
cumstances of early conquest, seem to u.s to be iiniefeusible in 
the altered conditions of to-day and add largely but needlessly 
to the cost of Administration ifi some Provinces as compared 
with otliors. They, therefore, call in our opinion fora re-adjust¬ 
ment with a view to greater symmetry and uniformity, in tho 
interests both of administrative reform and economy. 

On this subject, however, the Famine Commissioners in 
their report, part 2, pages 101-2, para 5, write:—“We have 
thought it desirable to examine whether there is any considera¬ 
ble inequality in the proportion borne by the number of officers 
in the various Provinces to the work that has to be done, as 
indicated by the area, population, and revenue ; wlietlier tliere 
is apparent reason for thinking that a re-adjustment is desirable 
to secure economy or efficiency. The figures, which we have 
brought together in the accompanying table ” ( whicb are duly 
given ) “ do not justify sic-.h a mew." ( The italics are ours. ) 
After some further remarks, intended to explain tlje self- 
adjusting balance of the supposed iiiecpialities, the Famine 
Commissioners put aside the whole subject, observing tliat there 
is no “ probable practical utility of pushing such inquiries 
further.” 

We beg respectfully to dissent from this view of the Famine 
Commissioners regarding the imj»ortant question of a territorial 
re-adjustment of Executive charges, and submit that these in¬ 
equalities in tlie distribution of the Admiuistratn e. luacliineiy 
are not only not defensible at the present day as features of 


1 Bengal . 

2 Bombay. 

3 N. W. Provinces 

4 0. Provinces. 

5 Oude. 

6 Punjab . 

I Madras . 
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aciniiuisfcKitlve .system, Lvit are costly anomalies involving a 
large waste of adniinistrative energy and Public Panda. _ A 
territorial reconstruction, therefore, of the Executive Admini¬ 
stration, with a view to the removal of these inequalities, 
apqDears to us not only a most desirable measure of administrative 
reform, but a necessary measure as well of retrenchment. 

The existing' strength of the Administrative staff in both 
the Supervising and Executive branches, as well as its unequal 
distribution, had perhaps full justification in the condition of 
things in which they were originally settled. 

1st, As regards the executive side,—At the critical stage of 
administrative organization in the first years of the inauguration 
of foreign rule, the heads of the Histrict Administration had 
very onerous duties and responsibilities imposed upon them. 
The very fabric of Administration Inwi to be constructed ; the 
administrative work was neither sqiecialized nor systematized ; 
there existed no special X)e 2 )artraeuts for special administrative 
purposes ; and there were no settled princi];)les and no definite 
procednre for the guidance of the District Officer. And yet be 
was responsible for almost everything relating to, and happening 
in, his District. He was responsible for the peace, order, and 
good administration of his territorial charge; he had to look to 
the management of Revenue in its various branches ; he had to 
-supervise tlie aiTaugements of Police and the maintenance of 
order ; he had to look after jails and hospitals, Schools and P. 
Works,—Sanitation and Vaccination, too, were not excluded 
from the purview of his duties. He was, furthermore, a Magi¬ 
strate and had a heavy amount of magisterial work to go 
through. He was, thus, more an Executive Officer in bis District, 
charged with heavy detailed work, than its supervising head. 
To add to the difficulties of his work, he had, in those years, no 
trained or tried subordinate Native Servants under him, and no 
trained native subordinate magistracy ; nor were there local 
institutions, urban or rural, to relieve him of part of his local 
Executive work No organs of Public Opiuion existed, though 
Public Opinion itself existed, and possibly in great strength too, 
and had to be carefully ascertained and respected. The absence 
•of means of communication was a great disadvan age. 

Under such circumstances, it was essential to the success of 
the new regime that the territorial ch-arges of these Local Execu¬ 
tive officers should be small and conveniently manageable, or, 
n other words, that the strength of the Executive staff should 
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be proportionately great, lu proportion to tlio difficulty and com¬ 
plexity of tlic work thrown upon it. 

Consideration, too, of administrative necessity or conveni¬ 
ence,—in special reference to peculiarities of Area, of Population, 
and of llcvcnue interests to be guarded,—must have gone a 
great way towards determining both the strength of the Admini¬ 
strative staff and its existing nne(pial distribution. Regard had 
necessarily to be paid, in the first years of coiKjuest and Imperial 
settlement, in regulating the division of Executive charges for 
Administrative purposes, among other tilings, to the following :— 

(1) In respect of Are,a :—(«) configuration and physical 
features of the area to be managed, as bearing on the facili¬ 
ties of communication and work of supervision ; the 
difficulty of admiuistration evidently varying according as it 
was compact or scattered, level or hilly, iuterscctcd by 
rivers or traversed by mountain ranges. 

{b) Intermixture of British with Feudatory territory 
as, for iuataiice, in Bombay. 

(c) Proximity to the territory of Feudatory states, large 
and important (as iu Madras, the Central Provinces &c.), 
of ^Mcssi-iudepeudeut states (as in Assam), or of independent 
states (as in Punjab ). 

( 2 ) In respect of Population 

{a) Composition of the population to be looked after— 
whether it was homogeneous or mixed; and if mixed, in what 
proportions the difterent component sections were mixed, what 
were their mutual relations &c.; the admixture, for instance,, 
of a large Mabomedan element iu Punjab or in the eastern 
parts of Bengal, the concentration of hostile elements in 
great numerical strength in the chief centres of religions, 
political, or commercial activity, as in the N. W- Provinces, 
the traditional, inveterate antipathies of race among the 
different sections of the community as in Punjab,—these 
and such other circumstances were all important factors in 
the administrative problem of organisation. 

{b) Character of the populations, also, as hping a. 
bearing on the difficulty or otherwise of administrative 
work. The work was more or less difficult according as 
they were disaffected or loyal, lawless or peaceful, backward 
or advancing. 
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(c) of these populations with others, not direct¬ 

ly or indirectly under British managemeut. 

( 3 ) In respect of Revenue;— 

(a) The. com(ileX:ity aud iiuportaiice of Revenue inter¬ 
ests to be protected. 

( ^ ) The difficulty aud intricacy of management. 

These two sets of circumstances, (1) initial difficulties of 
administrative organistition and (2) peculiarities of Area, Popu¬ 
lation, and Revenue management, go a long way to account for 
the existing territorial distribntion of executive District admi¬ 
nistrative charges in the diffierent Provinces and its inequa¬ 
lities. 

Similar considerations must, in the same way, have deter¬ 
mined the double or triple system of supervision that at present 
exists in the various Provinces of the Empire, aird regulated, 
besides tbe constitution of special Boards, tl'C number of Divi¬ 
sional Commissiouersliips. 

At a stage of Administrative progress, at which the system 
of local executive Adniinistratioii was but imperfectly elaborated, 
and the District officers were overwhelmed with the multifarious 
details of executive administration anil were in no way control¬ 
ling heads in their respective districts, and when, therefore, 
local, personal, and constant supervision was indispensable for 
administrative efficiency and yet was beset wdtb more than 
ordinary difficulties in the absence of means of communication ; 
where, further, there were no independent, outside checks yet 
developed within the country to control the work of the District 
officers,—in these circumstances it must be admitted that tbe 
necessity was almost imperative for narrowing tbe areas of Divi¬ 
sional Commissioncrsliips within convenient limits, for creating 
a strong stai'!'of Divisional supervising officers, both to ensure 
effective local supervision and to secure thorough enforcement of 
general aud uniform principles in respect of local executive 
administration. The exigencies of Famine relief were, at a later 
d.ite, an additional element in the situation, and Bombay was 
burdened witli a tln'id Commissioiieraliip only on he occasion of 
the last famine in S. India. Further considerations, such as 
those above referred to, relating to Area, Population and Reve¬ 
nue, as bearing on l lie strength and ineipiality of the executive 
staff, also account for the very unequal number of Divisional 
Uomraissionersbip.s in the different Provinces. 
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Bnt the situation, in reference to the rec]nirements of which 
the Administrative staff—both executive and supervising—was 
determined and distributed a generation or more ago, is assuredly 
not the situation of to-day with which we have to deal. During 
the last 25 years and move of uninterrupted peace and admini¬ 
strative progress, things have vastly changed and in recognition 
of that change, a revision of our existing arrangements seems 
desirable to bring them into harmony with the wants of the 
present day. The main features of the change are briefly 
these :— 

( 1 ) The Non-Tlegulation provinces have been levelled up 
virtually, if not in administrative nomenclature, to the status of 
the Hegulation ones, in point of system and mode of admini¬ 
stration. 

(2) The administrative machine has been developed and 
perfected to a high degree of excellence in a three-ibld way 
thus :— 

(a ) The work of Executive Administration has been 
regularized under a perfect and uniform code of rules and 
procedure, and most of its branches, under a well-construct¬ 
ed differentiation of functions, have been s-pecialized 
through the professional agency of special Departments 
under skilled direction. 

(6) A strong system of supervision,—rather too strong 
for the purpose,—has been organized in various branches ; 
and to ensure, further, a unity of directive control, the 
Central Secretariats have been strengthened by the intro¬ 
duction of the specialist element on a largo scale. 

(c) A system ofIjocal Selt-Governmeut has been set 
on foot more or less on the elective principle in most of the 
Provinces under recent legislation, intended as much for the 
purpose of relieving the Executive Adrainistrutiou of a large 
part of purely local work, as for that of promoting the 
political education of the people. 

( 3 ) A vast improvement has taken place since 1853 in 
the means of co’umunic.ation ( r.ailways, roads, telegraph &c.)— 
by which the work not only of Executive Administration hut 
also of administrative supervision is greatly facilitated. 

( 4 ) Side by side witJi these change,s, there Las Ijcen also, 
dnring the period, a parallel movement, outside the bureaucra¬ 
tic sphere of administrative cognisance, of Native Public Opinion* 
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iu the country as a political force, or third estate, or “ Hers 
etat." New organs have come iuto existence for a “constitu¬ 
tional expression ” of the voice of the people ; a pretty large 
number of Native Newspapers, both English and Vernacular, 
have been established under independent native management; 
and many public assoeiatious. more or less representative in 
their coustituliou, have been formed all over the country. The 
progress of hjitucation iu both its “ higher and primary ” 
branches, the activity of a free press and of political associations 
are some of the forces that have been working throughout the 
period to rouse and educate tlio i>olitical thought of tire nation. 
In this growing power of Pnhlic Opinion, particularly native, 
we have a new controlling force, which as it increases in inten¬ 
sity and raomentnm, renders the work of administrative super¬ 
vision on the part of tlie Central Goverumeut in respect of local 
Executive Administration, lighter and simpler and yet more 
effective and successful. 

These four cirenmstauees constitute, in our opinion, an 
important change in the conditions of executive administration. 
Their effect in lightening and simplifying the actual work of the 
admiiiistrative staff may be briefly described as follows : — 

(A) In respect of District Executhe administration :— 
The District Officer’s work, so heavy and complicated at the 
initial stage of administrative progress has been lightened and 
simplified a good deal. It is lightened \ — ■ 

(1) With regard to Revenue management:— 

(a) Helating to Aattn?—by the separate action of the 
Survey and Settlement Department. 

{b) hlelatiug to other branches of Eevenue, such as 
Excise, by the creation of separate special Departments, 

( 2 ) With regard to .Executive administration :—■ 

{a) By the withdrawal, from under his direct control, of 
several and important items, e. g. the jails under the 
Inspector-General of Prisons, the schools under the Educa¬ 
tion Department, Police under its own Department recently 
created. 

( 5 ) By the constitution of District and Taluka Boards, 
to whose management, most of the work, that is of a purely 
local character, has been banded and on which he has now 
to exercis general superintendence “ from outside.” 
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(c) By the organisation, under him, of a strong trained 
subordinate native service. 

(8) With regard to Magisterial work :— 

(a) By the formation of a strong subordinate native 
magistracy. 

(5) By the facility, therefore, with which such work 
can bo delegated to others. Tn Bombay, at least, the 
District Head OtUcens do very little of magistfwial work, as 
sliowu in Ilia pamphlet on “ Criminal Statistics ” by the 
Honourable llao Bahadur M. G. Ranade. 

And the District Oflicor’s work has been simplified by a 
thorough organisation of the administrative system in its three 
features of division of functions, graded supervision, and definite 
procedure. 

Thus, it will appear, that the District Officer of the present 
day is not the District Officer of 1850 or 1860. Tie is now more 
a Supervising Officer in his District, than an Executive Officer 
overwhelmed with detailed executive work,—a change in bis 
position and function, which deserves to bo recognized m admi¬ 
nistrative arrangomouts, and which clearly points to the desira¬ 
bility of extending the territorial limits of his executive charge— 
which had necessarily to be narrowed in area in days gone by. 

( B) In respect of Administrative Supervision :—The 
necessity and difficulty of effective supervision to be exercised by 
a Divisional Commissioner are alike diminished :—(1) because the 
District Officers are now more of Supervising tliau Executi\ c 
Officers, and are in a position to do a large part of the work • f 
supervision, hitherto done by the Boards and Divisional Commis. 
sioners. 

( 2 ) Because, several important items of District Admi¬ 
nistration, both revenue and executive, are already under special 
direction of Departmental chiefs, exercising co-ordinate autli ;'- 
rity. 

( 3 ) Because there now exist independent popular checks, 
which materially aid the work of supervision. 

(4 ) Because of increased facilities of communication 
which render possible effective supervision over more extended 
areas. 

5 
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Thus the present staff of divisional, supervising Commis¬ 
sioners appears now stronger than need be for purposes of 
effective control. 

Further more, in respect of both those branches of the 
Administrative staff, it may be remarke<l that the considerations 
also relating to Area, Population and Revenue, glanced at on a 
former page, have now lost much of their former force. 

(A ) Arexx —( 1) The interlacing of British with Feuda¬ 
tory territory is no longer what it once was, a source of difliculty 
to the Fjxccutive Administration, and for two reasons :— 

( a ) That most of the Feudatory states whose territories 
are interspersed with British, have passed during the last 
30 years through the crucible of direct British manage¬ 
ment ; and also that some of those largo Feudatory States, 
such as Mysore, Hyderabad, Baroda &c., having territories 
contiguous to British, have also experienced a similar 
stage. 

( i ) That the system of administration in these Native 
States is being rapidly assimilated to tliat obtaining in 
British territory by the adoution of British law and 
procedure. 

(2) Ill the second idaco, the administrative difficulty, 
due to proximity to independent States, is now almost minimized 
(a) by a vastly improved condition of diplomatic relations, 
and (iJ) by increased strength of frontier defences. 

( B ) Population :— 

( 1 ) The composition of the populations in the different 
Provinces of the Empire must have still remained very much 
the same that it was 30 or 40 years ago. Within each Province, 
some change may have taken place in rural and urban society 
in this respect, in coiise(pience of a steady movement of popula¬ 
tion from the country to the towns owing to increasing business 
and conunercial activity in the latter. 

(^2) But their eliaraeter cannot but lisvo been deeply 
modified by the action of powerful material and moral influences, 
to which they have been subjected during- the period. The 
relations, too, of the different component seefions of tlie popula¬ 
tions have greatly improved ; the old feelings of antipathy of 
race and creed and color are fast dying away before tlie solvenf 
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action of education, free thonght, free discussion and liealtliy 
contact witii a superior civilization. A new national coalescence 
is taking jilace, a new life is being infused, new senti¬ 
ments, new aspirations are springing up all round. Tliis 
growth of national solidarity and national self-consciousness is a 
most important feature of our present ju'ogress,—which Ins a 
material hearing on the system of administrative aiTangemonts. 
The concentration, as for instance in the N. W. Provinces or 
Punjah, of large mixed populations in small areas—iirhan or 
rural, which was once a source of serious embarrassment to the 
Executive Administration omng to the mutual hatreds and 
discords—is now being transformed into a positive advai.fage 
conducive to facility of administi-ative work and thereby to 
economy of administrative energy. 

(G) R(]vcnuc :—The importance and complexity of revenue 
interests have no doubt greatly increased during the last 
30 years, but the difficulty of management has been 2 )roportion- 
ately reduced by bettor arrangements and improved agencies for 
botli executive work and directive supervision. The Land 
Revenue—which is the most important item of our Imperial 
revenues, and which was once the hardest head of revenue 
for the District Officer to deal with,—now offers little, or no 
difficulties. lu those parts wliere it is permanently settled, as 
in Bengal and a large part of Madras, there is little executive 
work ill corinectioii with it, oxcciiting the regulation of relations 
between the Zamiudars and their tenants which, however, is not 
strictly revenue work. In other Provinces, such as the N. W. 
Provinces aud Punjab, where there is the village system and 
largo rent-jiayiiig conimuaities have to be dealt with, the work 
is large in amount, hut simjile in its character; olsewhero, the 
difficulty of managing this revenue under tlie Ryotwari system 
is now jiractically much reduced, j)artly because the survey is 
now ajiiiroacbiijg comiiletion in most provinces and witli it the 
registry of peasant riglits, and jiartly because of the clear, 
definite rules tliat have been laid down by Lord Eipnn’s Govern¬ 
ment in 1<S82 for tlio rognlation of settlement operations,—rules 
which are snidi as to 2 >"celnde the necessity for minute iuter- 
foreiiccaiid vexations periodical jiroccedings in respect of revision 
of assessments. As regards the otlicr heads of rcA cuue the 
management is now thoroughly systematized and tliereby 
rendered easy and simjde. 

Tliose and sindi otlier circumstances indii^ated in the fore¬ 
going observations, when taken together, amount in our 
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opinion to a large and important change in the conditions of 
Executive Administration, which deserves to be duly recogniz¬ 
ed. In view of this change, we are of opinion that the existing 
strength of the Administrative staff, both Executive and Super¬ 
vising, regulated in relation to a situation and to conditions 
which are no longer existent, is much in excess of the present 
demands of the Public Service, and that the existing equalities in 
its distribution, as between the different Provinces, however ne¬ 
cessary in the early years of conquest, have no longer a sufficient 
justification in their present administrative requirements, and 
that, in consoquencc, both are now an objectless and therefore 
needlessly costly feature of our administrative system. With 
due deference, therefore, to the authority of the Famine Com¬ 
missioners, who take a different view of the subject and see 
no cause for a re-cousideration of the existing arrangements, we 
venture to maintain that a territorial re-construction of Execu¬ 
tive Administration charges with a view to reduction in the 
present strength of the Administrative staff and to its more 
equable distribution, is a desirable and necessary measure of ad¬ 
ministrative reform and economy. 

We do not, however, intend on the present occasion to 
suggest any sweeping or comprehensive scheme of administra¬ 
tive re-construction, but earnestly urge that a first step may he 
taken in tliat direction, at least in the interests of economy. 

We would coufine our present proposals to a re-adjustment 
of Divisional and District Executive charges, leaving undis¬ 
turbed the existing arrangements regarding Sub-District admini¬ 
stration, We would recommend an extension of the Executive 
areas, or, in other words, a reduction in the number of Divi¬ 
sional Commissioners .and District Officers, as a measure which 
can be safely carried out without loss of efficieucy. To begin 
with the Commission erships :— 

(A. ) The present number of these DivisionalOommis- 
eionerships in the different Provinces is 39, maintained at a 
charge to the treasury of £204,704 or, excluding Assam 
and Sind as scheduled non-Regulation districts, 37 costing 
£195,371, distributed as marginally shown in a table 
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Province. 


Obarge £, 

Remarks. 

Bengal... 

9 

50,262 

(The figures 




are taken from 

Assam .... 

1 

5,333 

Mr. Cotton’s 




Report for 

W. Provinces.V 

1 


1882-83, page 



54,463 

|38. ) 

Oude... 4 

J 



Punjab . 

10 

52,618 


Oentral Provinces.. 

4 

18,975 


Bombay (—Sind ) ... 

4 

23,053 


Madras . 

... 

... 


Total .. 

39 

204,704 



Or, exclusive of Assam and Sind, 37 at a charge of about 
£195,371. 


So that, we have under the present arrangements :— 
As per Commissioner ( Vide table on page 17 ). 


a £ 

O (0 

“H .2 

O m 
. ^ 

Provinces. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Land 

Revenue 

£. 

9 

Bengal. 

17,577 

7,410,163 

414,863 

r 

N. W. Provinces ... 

11,671 

4,674,304 

721,921 

1.4 

Oude .. 

6,000 

2,846,935 

380,017 


Punja . 

10,500 

1,885,043 

230,235 

4 

Central Provineea..* 

1 

21,000 

2,469,685 

161,836 

3 

1 

Bombay (—Sind) ... 

25,853 

4,680,197 

97,029 
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In our recommendations, we shall begin with our own 
Presidency. Bombay^ excludiug Sind, had only 2 Commis¬ 
sioners before the Famine of 1870-78, and we would suggest 
that she should revert to the old arrangement, the strength of 
the District Executive staff being fully adequate to the exigen¬ 
cies of Famine relief, as was shown in the conduct of tlie relief 
operations ot the said Famine. The N. W. Pimrinces, the 
most compact of our Provinces, possessing the greatest advant¬ 
ages of communication, and the best manageable, being free 
from most of the administrative difficulties connected with 
Area, Population, and Kevoime to he met with in otlier Pro¬ 
vinces, should ho content, in our opinion, with 3 Commis- 
sioners, instead of the present 7. Oude too, which has been 
amalgamated witli these Provinces for adnrinistrative purposes, 
should consent to cut down tlic number of her divisional Oom- 
missionerships from 4 to 2, possessing as she does similar 
advantages. Punjab, in no way inferior to the N. W. Provin¬ 
ces in compactness of territory and facilities of communication 
and possessing a much smaller popinlation, sliould have 5 Com¬ 
missioners instead of 10 as now,—still two more than the 
N. W. Provinces, because ( 1 ) of the more mixed composition 
of its population*, and ( 2 ) of its being a frontier Province in 
direct contact with the “ excitable ” zone of Mahomedan states 
in Central Asia. We would leave undisturbed for the jn’esent 
the status quo in Bengal and the Central Provinces ; m Ben¬ 
gal, because she shows, on the whole, a normal condition of 
things as regards the administrative arrangements, and in the 
Central Provinces, because of the sparseness and backwardness 
of the population as well as of the imperfectly developed state 


‘it 


Province, 

i 

Population. 

Percentages (relative) 
of the constituteut 
cleiiiouts. 

Remarks. 



1 flin- 
[ do3. 1 

Maho-1 
mo- 1 
{ dans. 

Others. 

07 

'(JO 


TST.W. Provinces. 

32,720,128 

85-01 

13-72 

-36 

•01 

(Census 1881, 
vide statistical 

Punjab . 

18,550,437 

^ 37-83 

56-83 

-34j 

|5-95 

tables for Bri- 
jtish India.) 
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of comnumications. Moreover we would give Madras, as said 
before, 2 Commissioners iu jilaee of her prcseut Board of 
Revenue. 

Thus we would have a staff of Commissioners 27 strong, 
instead of 37 as at present, distributed as follows:— 


Bombav . 

.... 2 

in place of 

3 

N. W. Provinces.. 

.... 3 

9 ? 

7 

Oudo 

.... 2 

99 

4 

Punjab . 

.... 5 

>9 

10 

Central Provinces 

... 4> 


4 

Bengal .. 


as now 

9 

Madras . 

... 2 

( new) 



Total... 27 ... 37 


The territorial re-distribution of: Divisional charges, invol¬ 
ved in this reduction of the number of Commissioners may bo 
shown tabularly as follows 


Provinces, 

Area, j 

i’opiilation 

Kevenuo 
(band)T, 

niHiiber of 
Commis¬ 
sioners, 

Existing 
number of 
Conirais- 
sionera. 

Madras. 

138,800 

31,170,530 

5,130,004 

2 


liomliay and Sind. ... 

77,500 

14,040,501 

2,910,089 

2 

3 

N. W. Pruvinces ... 

81,700 

32,720,128 

5,053,408 

3 

7 

Ondc . 

o 

o 

11,387,741 

1,520,008 

2 

4 

Punjab . 

105,000 

18,850,437 

2,302,359 

5 

10 

Central Provinces 

84,000 

9,8.38,791 

647,.345 

4 

4 

Bengal . 

158,200 

06,091,456 

3,733,872 

9 

9 

Total .' 

i 

... 

... 

27 

; 37 

1 
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This gives, per Commissioner, Area, Population and 
Land Revenue under the proposed scheme as under :— 


Province. 

i 

j Area. 

i 

Population. 

Land Rave- 
nue £. 


1 

G9,400 

15,585,315 

2,565,002 

Bombay (Sind) . 

38,750 

7,020,295 

1,458,045 

N. W. Provinces ... .. 

27,233 

10,906,709 

1,648,489 

Oude. 

12,000 

5,893,870 

760,034 

Punjab .. 

21,000 

3,770,087 

460,471 

Central Provinces . 

21,000 

2,459,655 

161,886 

Bengal .| 

17,577 

7,410,1G3 

i 

414,863 


The saving to the treasury, in consecpience of this territorial 
re-adjustment of Divisional charges, would he £ 61,777, the 
charges for the projjosed two Commissionerships in Madras 
being met from tlie saving effected by the abolition of the 
Board of Revenue. CVide page 14 supra ). 


Province. 

As at present. 

As proposed. 

•S a 
go 

Saving. 

>h,4i oi 

° a 1 
I § 

A o 

O OT 

Charges 

£ 

tw tw. • 

°. a s 
O s « 

o ° 

O’S 

Cliarges 

£ 

0 0 

s . 

«-C3 0 

Bengal ... .. 

9 

50,262 

9 

50,262 



Central Provinces ... 

4 

18,975 

4 

18,975 

**' 1 

... 

Bombay—(Sind) 

3 

17,283 

2 

11,522 

1 

5,761 

Punjab. ,.. 

10 

52,618 

5 

26,309 

5 

26,309 

N. W. Provinces and 
Oude . 

“{I 

1 54,463 

"*{2 

24,756 

6 

29,707 

Total . 

37 

193,601 

25 

131,824 

12 

61,777 
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Madras would have two new Commissionerships at a 
charge of ( say ) £ 11,000 to bo met from the saving to the 
amount of £28,801 conseq^uent on the abolition of its Board of 
Bevenue and leaving a net saving of £ 17,741 included in the 
total saving for the Boards generally. 

The abolition of the Boards and the reduction in the num¬ 
ber of Divisional Commissioners, as suggested above, would thus 
give the country a net saving of £ 128,289, while, at the same 
time, effecting a most desirable and needed administrative re¬ 
form in the direction of symmetry and simplification as under:— 


£ 

Boards.. 66,512 

Commissioners.. 61,777 


Total £128,289 

(B) Let us now pass on to the subject of District Admin¬ 
istrative charges. The present staff of District officers _ ( Col¬ 
lectors and Deputy Commissioners ) in the different provinces is 
180 strong (excluding Assam and Sind) distributed as under :— 


180 


Madras...211 Bengal..... 44 ( 

Bombay .18 

N. W. Provinces.35 

Oude .. 12 

86 

This gives, as shown before, per Head District OJicer, 
Area, Population, and Land Bevenue under the present arrange¬ 
ments, as follows;— 


Bengal......44 

Punjab .........32 

Central Provinces .18 

94 


[ Yide page 18 of the note ] 


No. of District 1 
Officers. 

Province. 

Area. 

Population. 

Land Reve¬ 
nue £. 

21 

Madras . 

6,609 

1,484,315 

243,331 

18 

Bombay t '—Sind ) 

4,311 

780,035 

162,606 

35 

W. Provinces 

2,334 

934,860 

144,385 

44 

Bengal 

3,600 

1,515,715 

84,560 

32 

Punjab . 

3,281 

588,451 

71,964 

12 

Oude.. ... 

2,000 

948,980 

126,672 

18 

Central Provinces 

4,111 

646,556 

87,630 


6 
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(1) As in considering the subject of Commissionersliipa, 
go here, we shall begin with our Presidency. Bombay, exclusive 
of Sind, should be satisfied, we think, with 15 Collectoratcs in¬ 
stead of IS as at present. Some of the districts in the N. and 
S, Divisions, being too small in area, might be advantageously 
amalgaaratcd, there being no special administrative difficulties 
in the way, connected with area or population. The impor¬ 
tance of llevGnue interests involved, if concentrated in small 
areas, should be utilised for purposes of administrative economy 
rather than otherwise. Thus Broach and Surat, Thana and 
Kolaba, llatuagiri and Cauara should be formed into 3 good, 
manageable Oollcctorates. The resulting re-arrangomeut might 
be shown thus :— 



( 2 ) In the North W. Provinces, we would propose that 
the number of Collectoratcs be reduced from 35 to 19, the re¬ 
duction being ofiecte!! by tbe amalgaraatioa of District Areas 
in several Divisions, the greater density of population, as 
compared with that in other Provinces, being an administrative 
advantage, coiidncive to admiuLstratIvo economy as well as tbe 
concentration of Revenue interests in comparatively narrow 


■areas. 
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The present Divisions are as below 


Provinces. 

Area. 

Population, 

Lacs 

Land Reve¬ 
nue, Lacs. 
Es. 

Number 

of 

Districts. 

Meerut 

11 285 

49-7 

79-9 

6 

Eohilkhand 

ii’sis 

54-9 

73'3 

6 

Agra 

10,156 

50*4 

81-2 

6 

Jhansi 

5,058 

9-3 

14-2 

3 

Kumaon ... 

11,S00 

7-4 

3-4 

2 

Allahabad 

13,625 

54-6 

93-2 

6 

Benares ... 

18,330 

81-7 

80-4 

C 

Total 


... 

... 

35 


Of these 7 Divisional Commissionerships, Jhausi is exactly 
erpial to Poona,—a Bombay District, for wbicli the figures are 
Area 5,099, Population 907,235, and Land lieveuue 14‘8 lacs 
—and is jet divided for Administrative purposes into 3 Collec- 
torates. So again, Kiimaon is only a little larger than tho 
Bombay District of Khandcsli in area, has a smaller population 
and 1/10 of the Revenue, the figures for Ivhandesh being Area 
10,102, Population 10,28,042 and Land Revenue 34’4 lacs,, 
and yet is divided into 2 Oollectorates. We think, the require¬ 
ments of administration can be fully met by having 19 dlxecu- 
tive District charges instead of 35 as now; 


Division. 

No- of District. 

Meerut ... . 

3 

instead of 0 

Rohilkhand . 

3 

V M 0 

Agra 

3 

> > } j 0 

Jhausi .... 

1 


Kumaon ... 

1 

r> 

Allahabad . 

4 


Benares ... 

4 

)! 0 

Total ... 

19 

35 
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( 3) In Oude, we would have a staff of 6 District 
officers, instead of 12 as at present. There is here the double 
administrative advantage of ( 1 ) great density of popula¬ 
tion and ( 2 ) concentration of revenue interests in small 
areas :— 

The composition of population * being about the same as 
in Bombay and the N. W. Provinces, amalgamation of District 
Areas can, we think, be safely carried out in the Divisions of 
Lucknow, Fyzabad, and Lai Barelli. 

( 4) In Punjab, we have, under the existing arrangements, 
32 Executive Districts grouped in 10 Divisions. Looking ( 1 ) 
to the more mixed character of its iwpulation as compared with 
that of other Provinces and ( 2 ) to its being a frontier province, 
we would suggest the reduction of the number only to 24, thus 
giving it comparatively small District Areas in relation to the 
real difficulties of administration. Amalgamation is possible, 
without administrative incouvenience, in such Divisions as 
Delhi, Umbala, Amritsar, Jalandhar. 

( 5 ) In Madras, Bengal and the Central Provinces, we 
would retain the present arrangements as calling for little 
alteration in this direction, la Madras, perhaps, some might 
suggest a slight increase in the number of Collcctorates, say, 
from 21 to 24, and the su^gestiou would be in accordance 
with the views of the Famine Commissioners who state ( Vide 
Report part 2, page 101, para 4 ) that “ the efficiency of the 
administration in the Madras Presidency suffers also from the 
large area of some of its districts, which are more than double 
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the size of the districts in other Provinces.” We would accept 
this increase in the number of Executive districts here. 
Vizagapatam, Bellary and such other Districts might be broken 
up and rearranged more at manageable Executive charges. 

Thus, then, we would have a staff of District officers, 150 
strong in place of 180 as at present, distributed as follows :— 


Province. 

No, of Districts, 

Bombay . 

15 

instead of 

18 

N. W. Provinces . 

19 

ff JJ 

34 

Onde . 

6 


12 

Punjab . 

24 


32 

Central Proyincos, 

18 

as now 

18 

Bengal. 

44 


44 

Madras ... ... 

24 

in place of 

21 

Total ... ... 

150 

1 

instead of 

180 


The territorial redistribution of Executive District charges, 
involved here, might be exhibited as under :— ’ 


Per District Officer under the proposed scheme. 


Province. 

Area. 

Population 

Land 

Kevenue. 

£ 

Bombay ... 

6,166 

9,36,040 

194,406 

N. W. Provinces.. 

4,300 

17,22,112 

264,212 

Onde . . 

4,000 

18,97,957 

253,344 

Punjab. 

4,575 

7,86,268 

96,932 

Central Provinces . 

4,111 

5,46,556 

37,630 

Bengal . 

3,600 

15,15,715 

84,560 

Madras . 

6,783 

12,98,753 

213,750 
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The saving to the country, in consequence of such a terri¬ 
torial redistribution of District Executive charges, would be 
about ,£ 72,008, assuming, for the sake of estimate, the charge 
of each head District officer to be £ 2,488 per annum, includ¬ 
ing tlie cost of his establishment. The strength of the staff 

would be reduced by 20. 

The total saving, which can thus be effected, without 
sacrifice of administrative efficiency, by these three measures 
regarding the Hoards, the Commissionerships, and District 
Executive officers, would he, thus, £ 200,289 per annum,—no 
small relief, certainly, to an emharrassed treasury, to bo obtain¬ 
ed with a positive advantage in point of administrative reform- 

Boards.66,512 ( £. 

Commissioners .62,777 T =200,289 

District Ofiicers.72,000 j 

As closely connected with tire subject, we would draw the 
attention of the Finance Department to the system of recruit¬ 
ment for tlie Covenanted Civil Service to which the superior 
grades of Executive appointments, dealt with in the preceding 
pages, [)olong by law as a special privilege. 

The Covenanted Civil Service is a costly and privileged 
service, and the way in which it is recruited from year to year 
must he closely watched in the interests of economy. The re¬ 
cruitment does not always seem to follow definite rules, and 
sometimes, it is clear, indents for Civil Servants are sent from 
India to England, without due regard to the requirements of 
the I’ublic Service. Over-i’ccrnitmcut necessarily follows with 
the eventual result of putting a considerable permanent needless 
charge on t,ho Pulfiic Treasury. “ Prior to 1801 there was a 
large luidcr-recrnitmout, followed in tlie years 1802-04 by a 
correspondingly large over-rccruitmeht.” The gap caused in 
tlie ranks of the service during the period of the Mutiny having 
been filled up, it was attempted to stop tlie over-flow by an 
under-recruitment iu 1809. Tliere has since been more or less 
OYcr-rccrnitment again. It may suffice to refen to the state of 
things in the Madras Presidency. In “ Stanaing Information 
regarding Administration in Madras ” page 24 we read :— 

‘‘There are altogether rather less than 100 appointments 
ordinarily available to the service, and the service is kept at 
such a strength, that allowing for absentees, a Ouiiior Civilian 
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will get his first acting appointment in the lowest grade at 
about the close of his fourth year after arrival in the country. 
The ordinary annual recruitment, calculate{l so as to ensure 
these results, is about 7, giving an average of 28 Junior Civilians 
who will be at any one time not yet provided with an appoint¬ 
ment.” 

Here thus, in Madras, we have always 28 Civil Servants 
without any appointment etcn “ in the lowest yrade," drawing, 
under statutory provision, salaries ranging between £ 600 and 
£ 800 per annum, and learning their business as extra 
Assistant Collectors or supernumerary Assistants in the practi¬ 
cal school of Disti'ict Administration. The object is, no doubt, 
a worthy object—namely to fit them for a due discharge of the 
responsible duties of their high executive posts,—and the 4 
years’ period of such royal practical training in the work of 
Administration must be peculiarly agreeable, too, to the 
young officers. Hut the country has to pay, in the Madras 
Presidency alone, for this interesting educational luxury an 
annual sum of between £ 16,800 and £ 22,400 in the shape of 
salaries to tliese men undergoing the so-called probation. Be¬ 
sides in this Province, the yearly recruitment is at the rate of 7 
new men,—a number which seems to have been arbitrarily 
fixed without reference to the number of annually retiring 
officers or to the needs of the service. The case is not much 
better in other Provinces, but exact figures are not available. 

The consecprenco of this over-recruitment for the Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Service, which now appears to ho the rule rather 
than the exception, is three-fold :— 

( « ) The Executive hranches of the Service are needless¬ 
ly over-crowded thus:— 

In Madras, the appointments “ reserved ” by law for 
Covcnajited Civilians are 91 in number, and yet the actual 
strength of the said service, iuclnding mcmljcrs pre.sent 
and absent on leave, is about 156. Looking to the Ijcave 
Code, wliicli allows these Civilian.s two yoars’ furlough 
after 8 year and, thereafter one year after 4 yearjC service, 
it is allowalde to assume that the uumhor of annual 
absentees on furlougli,—that has to be considered in regu¬ 
lating the standing strength of the service,- cannot exceed 
20 or 25, and so it would aj)pear that the “normal” 
strength need not he more than 111 or 116. Tlie iliilbreuce 
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between this figure and 155, the actual number ( =44 or 
39 ) represents the excess strength of the service, needless¬ 
ly maintained at a permanent charge of, say £. 35,200 or 
£. 31,200, assuming the cost of each such officer to be 
£ 800 per annum. 

In Bombay, similarly the number of sanctioned appoint¬ 
ments “ re,semc)? ” under statute to the same Service is 
about 84, of which 27 are judicial and 57 revenue and 
general, excluding supernumeraries and extra Assistants 
below the rank of 2iid Assistant Collectors, and yet the 
number of Civilian Officers was (in 1884-85 ) 159. Allow¬ 
ing for the possible number of annual absentees on furlough 
under special privileges of Tjcavc, say 20, we have still 54 
more Civilian Officers in our service than we want, costing 
the state £ 43,200 a year at the rate of £ 800 per Officer. 

So also, in the H. W. Provinces, the Executive 
Administrative staff is proportionately stronger in the 
number of Sub-District officers (Extra and supernumerary 
Assistant Collectors ) than in any other province, except¬ 
ing Oude which is, however, administratively speaking a 
part of it. In the N. W. Provinces we have 110 Civilian 
Officers engaged in sub-District Administration, besides 35 
Collectors, while Oude has 35 such officers in addition to 
12 Collectors. 

(i) The regular order of promotion is disurbed. There 
is sometimes a block to the serious disadvantage of the Junior 
members, and there is often great inequality, in promotion as 
far as it occurs. The service is then kept in a habitually 
“ abnormal ” condition, as regards pay and jjrospects. But 
what is of more immediate coucern to the Finance Minister is, 
that promotion in the case of these Civil servants—whether 
blocked or retarded—is a serious matter to the State rather than 
to them, for the rule of granting compensation for “ deferred 
promotion, ” which was, we believe, first adopted in the N. W. 
Provinces where the over-crowding of the service was greater 
than elsewhere, was extended in 1877 during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lyttou to the other Provinces, and Consequently the 
charge on this account has now almost become a permanent re¬ 
curring charge. This annual charge, which in Bombay is near¬ 
ly one Lac ( £ 10,000), represents a portion of the price which 
the country has to pay for the original mistake of ocer-recruit-' 
mend of the service. 
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( c ) In case where there is no sufficient work for the 
new men as they come year after year, even after 4 years of 
sinecure service spent in learning their duties, some of those 
men are draffed into other branches of the 8ervi<ta than those 
reserved for Covenanted Civilians. The incidental result is that 
the area of native emplovmcnt in these, t. e., uucovenanted 
branches which are specially intended for native ambition, is 
needlessly contracted, and that a costly element is introduced 
where it should not ha and where a cheaper Native agency is 
available. 

In view of these results conseiiuont on the over-recruitment 
of the Civil Service which is going on more or less under the 
present arrangements, we wonld recommend that clear and de¬ 
finite rules may be laid down, for regulating annual indents for 
Civil Service recruits for this country, with due regard to tiie 
wants of the t'ublic Service, and that power may be reserved to 
the Provincial Government to suspend the recruitment for a 
shorter or longer period if necessary, to remove the existing 
block or equalize the supply to the demand. Th'sappeirs to 
us necessary both in the interests of economy and in the in¬ 
terests of the present members of the service. 

Let us now turn to some of the other Departments of the 
Civil Administration. We shall first take the Public Works 
Department. Railways ( productive, protective or ordinary ) 
and irrigation works stand on their own footing, and the general 
policy of the state in regard to them, being governed by con¬ 
siderations other and weightier by far than purely financial or 
administrative, cannot offer a fit subject of inquiry in this con¬ 
nection. We shall, thereforo, confine ourselves, in the follow¬ 
ing observations, to only one branch of it, that of P. Works 
ordaiary. It is a sub-head of thisc lass of expenditure, which, 
whatever its necessity and ext-'nt of demand in the early years 
of administrative progress, admits of considerable reduction in 
view of the altered state of things at the present day. 

Public Works ordinary, coming under the management of 
this Department, are cla.ssed as 

(I) . Militory and Civil, according to their nature ; 

(II) . Imperial, Provincial and Local according to source 
of funds. 

Under class (I)—the Military branch—are included works 
connected with the Army, such as Fortifications, Barracks, 
7 
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Commissariat and Ordnance Buildings, Military rest-houses 
and cantonment roads ; while the Civil comprises all 
buildings in connection with the various Civil Departments 
of state—Judicial, Police, Jails, Revenue, Educational, 
Medical &c.—Communications, Miscellaneous Public Im¬ 
provements, Harbour works, Light-houses &c. 

Works carried out from Imperial funds are ( 1 ) Military 
works, (2) Civil Buildings, in connection with such 
Imperial services as Post, Telegraph, Marine, Salt &c. and 
( 3 ) Miscellaneous. The Provincial Governments have 
to pay out of their own Provincial funds for civil buildings 
for the use of their various departments and services, Com¬ 
munications and Public Improvements. Works pid for 
out of Local Funds are classed as Local, and include 
buildings, roads, improvements. 

“ Down to the time of Lord D ilhousie,” writes Mr. Cotton 
in .his. Report, page 242, “ the State concerned itself only with 
the making of a few main ro.ads and with the construction of the 
buildings necessary for Military and Civil purposes. The gene¬ 
ral superiateiidence was entrusted to a Military Board for each 
of three Presidencies.” In 1855, a special Department of 
P. Works in the Govornmeut of India with subordinate De¬ 
partments for Bombay aud Madras, was constituted and “no 
Department of the Indian Government,” justly observes Mr. 
Cotton, “ has grown at so rapid a rate as that of P. Works.” 

Taking the year 1840 as the starting point, the following 
figures are brought together, giving the total expenditure up- 
to-date on this class of P. Works, i. e. Ordinary :—• 


Year. Millions 


£. 


Eemarks. 


1840 

1811 

1842 

1813 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 
1860 
1861 
1832 
1853 
1864 


21 I Thus, befuro the advent of Lord DolUousie to office 

J7 (1948), this item of expenditure was well within a 

24 third of a million per annum. But when large eohemos 

19 of administrative improvement engaged the attention 

28 of the new Governor-General, large B. Works ordinary 

26 were undertaken, and the result was that the ex- 

30 penditure rose from’36in 1848 to close on a million 

26 ('90 ) in 1854 in 7 years. If the total for the last seven 

36 years (1848-64) bo compared with the first eight years, 

40 it will be found that while in 18^-47 the total expendi- 

86 ture amounted to £ 2’61 million^, in 1848-64 it rose 

46 to £ 3'30. 

61 

65 I 

90 
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The year 1855, which witnoased the conatitution of thia 
new Department in the Government of India, alao marked a 
turning point in the biatory of British India. The work of 
conquest completed, the attention of the new rulers naturally 
turned to plans of internal improvement as well as to measures 
of administrative organization and imperial consolidation. This 
now policy of internal progress took a strong economic bent, and 
the principal object, aimed at, was the development,—by means 
of material, almost to the exclusion of indirect and moral, in¬ 
fluences—of the “ unlwunded ” resources of the country. No 
Department, therefore, could have been started under better 
auspices or with a wider or freer scope for activity. The young 
Department of P. Works rose equal to the occasion. Expendi¬ 
ture on “reproductive” P. Works commenced on a high 
scale at the very start, and has been steadily rising higher 
and higher. Side by side with it, under the wing of the ener¬ 
getic new Department, another item of expenditure established 
itself and at a high point, too, and that was on account of P. 
Works ordinary. Such were the demands of iwlministrativo 
improvement, particularly at the initial stage of organisation, 
that it was deemed necessary that the state should construct, 
by its own agency, within the shortest period possible, an ade¬ 
quate material apparatus of administration in the shape of 
buildings and roads &c. Acconlingly, the expenditure ou this 
class of P. Works which was 1-94 millions in 1855, the year 
in which the Department was created, rose in the 3rd year, 
1857, to 4-34 millions. And now after the lapse of about 28 
years, during which 137 millions have been spent ou such 
works, wo find that it stands at a still higher level than that of 
1857, though it is not easy to conceive how the Departmental 
demand for now additions year after year to the material appiratus 
of administration could have attained to such a stout and vigor¬ 
ous growth as to neecssitate the maintenance of such a charge, 
—which could only be purely temporary in its nature,—as a 
permanent recurring charge on the public treasury at a figure 
even a good deal higher than that of 30 years ago, in the 
altered conditions of to-day. The figure* are, these :— 
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As stated before, the total expenditure from 1840 to 1854 
was 5'64 millions on P. W. ordinary. Since that year it has 
been as under : — 


Year. 

Millions £. 

)• From 1855-58= 11'73 millions. 

1855 

1856 

1857 
]858 

Total.. 

1-94 

2 40 
4-34 

3 05 

11-73 

1859 

4-29 



5-17 


1861 

5-37 


1862 

6-- 7 



5 97 


■gfl 

7-05 1 

► From 1859-67 = 52-20 millions. [This 

1865 

6-72 

total includes Guaranteed Railway-interest- 

1866 

5-13 

payments which amount to 10 8 millions. 

1867 

613 

WdeductinK this amount, we have 41 4 mil- 

Total,. 

52*20 

lions as net expenditure on P. W. ordinary.] 


6-29 


Bi3l9 

6-06 


1870 

4-01 


1871 

8-96 


1872 

3-60 


1873 

316 


1874 

3-47 

. From 1868-78 = 60-63 millions. 

1875 

3 63 


1176 

3-61 


1877 

8-67 


1878 

6-17 


Total.. 

45-53 


Add 5 

miliions spent' 


from 

Local Funds, 


not shown in Imperial 

Grand Total from 1840-78 =103-66 millions. 

accounts. 


Total 

60-53 

— 


This total (1U3-66 millions^ includes the expenditure 
from all sources, Imperial, Provincial and Local, and both 
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classes of P. Works ordinary, military and civil. The works 
execnfed by the Municipalities out of their own Municipal 
funds are left out. 

In 1878-79 the two classes of work were separated. 
Military from Civil, and the Military works grant per annum 
was fixed, on the average expenditure of previous years, at one 
milliou sterling. The expenditure since is shown below :—• 


Tear. 

Civil Works. 

Military. 

Remarks. 

1879 

2'95 

1 


1880 

3'36 

1 


1881 

3-97 

1 

Total from 1879 to 
1886 = 38-85 millions. 

1882 

4-36 

1 


1883 

4-79 

1 


1884 

4-03 

1 


1885 

3-10 

1 


1886 

4-29 

1 


Total... 

30-85 

8 


Summary —1840—54.... 

. 5-64 

Before the constitution 


1855-.58.... 

.11-73 

of the Department, the 


1859—-67.... 

.41-40 

expenditure was 5-64 ; it 


1868—78.... 


has been 142-51 millions 


1879—86.,.. 

.38-85 

since i e. during the last 
30 years at the average 

Grand Total. 

.148-15 

rate of 4-73 millions. 


Opinions difier as to the value or net out-come of so much 
expe- ditnre, which is equal to 3 times the annual income of the 
Empire. But in a memorandum submitted to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, Sir J. Strachey very vigorously defends 
the action of the Public Works Department in this, as in all 
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other branches, and explains the effects of this expenditure. 
We quote the following from Justice Cunningham’s “British 
India audits Kulers ”, pages 115-6 :— 

“ It is not too much to say, ( writes Sir J. Strachey ) that 
there was then ( i. e. 30 or 40 years ago ), comparatively 
speaking, little in India of what we now think the first neces¬ 
sities of a civilized administration. When I went from Calcutta 
to my first station in the N. W. Provinces. I was carried about 
a thousand miles in a box on men’s shrmlders ; there was no 
other means of travelling through the richest and most advanced 
and most important parts of India, Speaking broadly, roads 
and bridges had but begun to appear ; there were no canals to 
save the people from destruction by famine, or those that exist¬ 
ed were on a very small scale ; there were few barracks in 
which English soldiers could live with tolerable health and com¬ 
fort ; there were few jails, in which a sentence of imprisonment 
did not carry with it a serious probability that it would prove a 
sentence of death. The country at that time was entering on a 
phase of rapid change. The firm establishment of order was 
followed by improvements in all directions. 

“ Ten thousand things were demanded, which India had 
not got, but which, it was felt, must be provided. The country 
must bo covered with railways and telegraphs and roads and 
bridges. Canals must be made to preserve the people from 
starvation. Barracks must be built, and every sort of sanitary 
arrangement be carried out. 

“ This was not only true in regard to matters of Imperial 
concern. Demands for iiuprovcraunt, similar to those which 
fell upon the central Government, cropped up in every city and 
in every district of this country.” 

After instancing the wants of Calcutta and Rangoon, Sir 
J. Strachey proceeds :— 

“ When I say that, to a great extent, the requirements of 
civilized life and modern administration have had to be provided 
for in India for the first time, within the space of a few years, 
I do not speak only of material objects, of roads and railways 
and canals and barracks and city improvements and so forth. 
The demand for improved administmtion lias _ eeu so strong that 
it is not too much to say that the whole of the Bublic Services 
have been re-organised.” 

SirJ. Strachey’s estimate in regard to the action of the 
P. Works Department generally will carry weight, and we 
may say with him, in special reference to expenditure on P. 
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Works ordinary, that large works of Public improvement have 
been executed, without which administrative progress on 
“ modern ” lines would have been impossible. 

But it may be allowable to observe that the formidable 
total of Expenditure on this class of works given above {i. e. 
148'18 millions since 1840 or 142-54 since 1855 ) represents 
certainly a course of what may be called a hfgh pressure im¬ 
provement. The average rate of outlay' under this head, during 
the last 30 years, has been 4-73 millions per annum,—surely a 
heavy item of annual charge for a poor country like India. 

Now, however, that after so much money has been spent 
in this direction, “ the requirements of civilized life and modern 
administration ” have been fairly met, and “ the first necessities 
of a civilized administration ” have been more or less provided 
for, and the material apparatus in the shape of buildings, roads, 
bridges &c. is already complete oris approaching completion, it 
would not be unreasonable to propose in the iuterescs of eco¬ 
nomy that the high pressure at which the machine has been 
hitherto working in this branch of P. Works, should be lowered, 
and the speed moderated, so that this item of expenditure on 
account of Administrative convenience, more than for the 
nation’s progress, mav not exceed the just wants of the country 
as well as its ability to pay. 

In the Military branch of this class, it is calculated that, 
since the mutiny year of 1857, about 14 millions have been 
spent on barracks alone for the use ot European troops. The 
small item of Barrack furniture alone, in 8 years from 1873 to 
1880, amounted to no loss than £ 554,633 or nearly 7 lacs a 
year. The total expenditure on military works during the de¬ 
cade of 1873 to 1883 was £ 11-16 millions, i. e- above a mil¬ 
lion per annum. The Civil works ( buildings and roads ) dur¬ 
ing the same decade cost 34-0 millions or at the rate of 3-46 
millions a year,—certainly too heavy a rate of progress in the 
constitution of the Civil apparatus of “a civilized administra¬ 
tion. ” 

The apparatus, both Military and Civil, composed of those 
works of public improvement and administrative convenience, 
constructed at sttch cost in the course of the last 30 years, must 
now be suificient for practical purposes, and as the claims of 
economy are ever paramount, it is neiiessary to see that ex¬ 
penditure on additions to it, whether useful or ornamental, 
should not go beyond the limits of urgent necessity. On the 
Military side, the requirements of the services should he closely 
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looked into. After an expenditure of upwards of 14 crores on 
the comfortable bousing of European troops, the country can 
not surely continue to spend year after year, on new barracks 
and repairs to the old, at the rate of ^ tbs of a million, nor is it 
opulent enough to afford to pay at the rate of 6 or 7 lacs per 
annum for additions to the already splendid furniture of these 
Barracks. Similarly, on the Civil side, as regards Civil build¬ 
ings, the intense love for works more ornamental than useful— 
which is shown by some of our aesthetically minded Provincial 
Governments—should be effectually restrained ; Madras, for in¬ 
stance, must not, we think, be allowed, in these hard times, to 
claim from year to year increasing grants to be spent on politi¬ 
cal offices and kacheries for her (Collectors and Tahasildars; nor 
should Bombay be encouraged to expect the state to spend lacs 
upon lacs any more on her civil buildings, as in Sind which is 
well-known for the beauty and splendour of her official build¬ 
ings. As regards conmanications, the necessity no doubt 
exists for large expenditure, but here too, a limit might usefully 
be imposed. Already the major part of Local Funds ( i. e. 1'5 
millions ) is devoted mainly to that objec.t, conjointly with that 
of local improvements, and we are of opinion that the Provincial 
grants for the purpose should be a good deal curtailed. The 
“ forcing ” process does not always do much good ; 2 >ossibly 
the machinery runs the risk of wearing away and in the end 
breaking down. The country has long, long years before it, 
and can afford to go at a much slower rate—a rate most con¬ 
sistent with the safety of its other and more vital interests. 

For our specific recommendations on the subject, we shall 
take the figures for 1882-83 ( which do not much differ in their 
aggregate total from those for the current year ), as given by 
Mr. Gotton in his Report in Sect. XVll, Public Works, 
pages 297 and 299. Later figures are not available. Let us 
begin with Military F. Works. 


New buildings .£361,752') This includes the entire 

Repairs.£345,044 j outlay on Barracks, Officers’ 

Barrack furniture.£ 68,000 (Quarters, Hospitals, Fortifi- 

Establishment .£201,312 [ cations, Gommissariat and 

-I Ordnance Buildings &c. 


Total £ 976,108 J against which is the set-off 
of receipts to the amount of 
£44,306, leaving a net ex¬ 
penditure of £931,802 for 
the year. 
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Now we would propose that the annual grant for these 
works which is at present fixed at the high figure of a million 
should be cut down to £625,000 giving the country a net saving 
of £ 375,000. The reductions might be distributed thus 

New buildings .£ 300,000^ In the first three items 

Repairs .£ 200,000 | the reductions proposed are 

Barrack furniture ...£ 25,000 (not very large; as barrack 

Establishment .£ 100,000 ( furniture, being only a matter 

-of convenience and comfort 

Total £ 625,000 J rather than of necessity, can 
well be less splendid than be¬ 
fore. 

Reduction in the cost of the Establishment requires a word 
of explanation. We borrow this suggestion from the English¬ 
man newspaper. It proposes ( in its issue of June 1, 1886 ) the 
abolition of ihe Military Works Department as a separate 
branch of the administration. The Military Works should be 
made over to the Provincial Governments, and one-half of the 
office establishments of the Executive Engineers of the 
M.W. Department should be placed under Provincial control 
and to assist the Provincial Engineers- The paper says ‘ the 
account work will be distributed among the existing Provincial 
account offices, and the whole of the expenditure on the Mili¬ 
tary W. accounts will be saved- The control of the local 
Government and of the Public Works Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India will be sufficient, and no substitute tor the 
Inspector-General and his expensive office will be required.’ 
Our estimate of the reduction which can be effected by the aboli¬ 
tion of the Military Works Department is accordingly as 
follows:—- 


Inspector-General and bis office.Us- 100,000 

Examiner of Military Accounts ... ... ...Rs. 100,000 

6 Superintending Engineers at an average 
of Rs. 1,600 a month, including Military 

pay ... .Rs. 115,000 

9 Executive Engineers Ist grade at an average 

of Rs. 1,100 a month including Military pay Rs. 118,000 
8 Executive E gineers 2nd grade at an average 

of Rs, 950 a month including Military pay...Rs. 91,000 


8 Executive Engineers 3rd grade at an average 

of Rs. 800 a month, including Military pay Rs. 76,000 


6 Executive Engineers 4th grade at an average 

of Rs. 700 a month, including Military pay Rs. 42,000 


8 
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16 Assistant Engineers at an average of Bs. 400 

a month including Military jiay .Rs. 72,000 

Travelling allowances, office establishments 

and expenses ... ... ... ... Rs. 300,000 

Total Rs. 10,14,000* 
We shall now pass on to consider the Civil Works Expendi¬ 
ture. The figures for 1882-83 are given by Mr. Cotton as 
below:-? 

The total expenditure is 

£. 4,352,091 of which ( The remaining £. 1,460,587 
£. 584,929 is Imperial and (is contributed by Local Funds. 
£. 2,304,798 is Provincial. 3 

The analysis of expenditure is as follows :— 

Civil buildings .£. 1,238,518 

Communications .. ... £. 1,243,264 

Public Improvements .£. 137,541 

Establishment.£. 626,153 

Expenditure by Civil Departmeuts ... £. 973,097 

,, )5 in England £. 82,238 

Total £. 4,352,091* 
We shall leave untouched the expenditure from Local 
Funds ( £. 1,460,587 ) and limit our recommendations to that 
from Imperial and Provincial Funds, together amounting to 
£. 2,889,727. The principle of fixing grants for the different 
branches of the service and thereby putting a limit to expendi¬ 
ture, certain and well-defined, which has been adopted in the 
case of Military Public Works, is, we hold, a very sound and 
wholesome principle, and we would advocate its extension to 
the civil side of our P. W. ordinary expenditure which is at 
present allowed to be always uncertain and variable at the dis¬ 
cretion of the executive autlmrities. 

Out of the total Expenditure of £, 4,352,091, the sum 
put down under head “Imperial” is £. 584,929 distributed 
as below :— 

India general .£. 249,469 '] Now first, with re- 

Expenditure in England .£. 82,238 ga^-d to the last 

,, ,, in the Provinces [ item of £.253,224 

for Imperial services .£. 253,224 f spent in Bengal, N. 

-[ W. P., Punjab &c., 

Total £. 584,929* J under Provincial 
supervision for the 

• There appears to be some discrepancy in these figures. 
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use of “ Imperial services, ” such as post, telegraph, marine, 
salt, opium &c, our proposal is that it should be transferred to 
the Provincial Funds, and that the Imperial Government should 
stop this yearly grant of a quarter of a million out of its funds 
to the Provincial Governments for works which, though 
theoretically Imperial, are really Provincial and Local. In the 
second place, we would recommend that Expenditure in 
England should be cut down. The details of this item are :— 

Royal Indian Engineering College.£. 20,219 

Salary and expenses of students in England.£. 6,605 

Examination of candidates &c. .£. 1,513 

Stores, Absentee allowances. Furlough pay &c. ... £. 53,901 

Total £. 82,238 

The first three constitute an item of expenditure (=£. 
28,337 ) maintained for the purpose of securing a steady, re¬ 
quisite supply of trained talent from England. At a time when 
there was no trained agency procurable in the country, nor was 
there a prospect of attracting a sufficient number of men for 
the Indian Engineering service by open competition, and when 
the stress of work was heavy, special arrangements were neces¬ 
sary for getting a regular supply of recruits year after year for 
the P. W. Department. A special college had to be maintain¬ 
ed for the training of youths in England, and to attract men to 
the college, that is, to the Service, even the salaries and ex¬ 
penses of students in the college had to be paid out of the 
Indian Exchequer. But it has now outlived its usefulness as 
did the Company’s college at Haileybury in 1853. The Public 
Works Department is at present more than sufficiently manned 
according to Sir. J. Strachey (Vide his F. S. Itj80). The 
amount and pressure of work are both diminishing. Engineer¬ 
ing colleges in India are in a prosperous condition and are turn¬ 
ing out every year plenty of trained men. Further, the attrac¬ 
tions of the Indian service in general are now stronger in 
England than ever. Under these circumstances, the Cooper’s 
Hill College no longer has any purpose to serve and therefore 
any reason to continue to exist. As the Haileybury College, 
maintained for tile special purpose of recruiting the Civil Service, 
ceased to be necessary and had to be dispenseci with, the service 
being thrown open to public competition ; so we propose, that 
this Royal Engineering College in England should now be 
similarly dealt with. The College should be abolished, and 
appointments in the superior grades of the P. W. Department 
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should be open to public competition. Already the supply of 
trained men that is pouring in into the country from this insti¬ 
tution, is becoming a source of serious embarrassment to Gov¬ 
ernment, as Sir J. Strachey declared from his place in Council 
in his Budget speech of 1880 ; and it is a notorious fact that, 
when recent reductions were carried out in the Department, 
about 300 Engineers had to be induced to retire with large gra¬ 
tuities. It is therefore only reasonable to suggest that the time 
is come for putting a stop to this special supply by abolishing 
the source. The net saving would not be very large, for while 
the gross charges of the College amount to £ 20,319, the net 
expenditure is £ 5,779, and the expenses of Engineer students 
arc about £ 6,605, together making a total of £ 12,384— 
which would therefore be the extent of saving. But though the 
saving is only £ 12,384, the object to be secured is important ; 
for, as Sir J. Strachey says, “ our P. W. Establishments are 
still larger than they ought to be, and the constant supply of 
young engineers that pours in from Cooper’s Hill will, if it be 
not speedily stopped, prove a cause of renewed* embarrassment 
and of useless and serious expense.” ( F. Statement, 1880 ). 

This measure would bring down the amount of expenditure 
in England from £ 82,238 to £ 55,414. The item of 
£ 249,469 under “.India general ” is necessary for the wants 
of territories under 'the direct management of the Siijircme 
Government, and we would not propose any reduction in it. 

Thus the Imperial Head of Expenditure on P. W. Ordi¬ 
nary is reduced to £ 304,883 at which figure we would propose 
to fix it in future years. 

India general ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• £ 249,469 

Expenditure in England .£ 55,414 

Total £ 304,883 

Coming next tp Provincial expenditure on the works, we 
find the amount to .be £ 2,304,798. The works are Civil Build¬ 
ings, Roads and Public Improvements. We think that each 
of these charges can conveniently bear reduction, especially as 
the greater part of Local Funds is applied to the same class of 
Public Works Ordinary, We would fix future expenditure 
-under this provincial Head on these works at £ 1,500,000, less 
than the present grant by £ 804,798, and add on to it 
£ 250,000 for “ Imperial Works ” in the Provinces to be 
transferred to Provincial control. Thus the net expenditure on 
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Public Works Ordinary out of Provincial Funds would be, 
under our proposals, £ 1,750,000 in place of £ 2,304,798 as at 
present. The reduction to the amount of £ 804,798 above pro¬ 
posed in Provincial Expenditure might be distributed over all 
the four items of it in various proportions suited to the circum¬ 
stances of each Province. Civil buildings, and communications 
and Public Improvements should surely^ require, now, less ex¬ 
penditure than formerly ; for ( 1 ) repairs and small additions 
to the existing cml buildings are alone now necessary, and 
needless expenditure on those works, as in Madras and Sind, 
must of course be stopped ; ( 2 ) the necessity for outlay on 
communications is real, but if a larger sum than heretofore 
from Local Funds were devoted to the construction of roads, the 
want, we think, would be fully met consistently with a consi¬ 
derable reduction in Provincial expenditure on them ; and < 3 1 
BO also, we would propose. Public Improvements should in 
future have a smaller allotment than hitherto. The Provincial 
Governments can cut down their expenditure on the establish¬ 
ment also : add we would recommend that the cost of the 
superior branches of the Engineer-Department _ should be re¬ 
trenched by abolishing, on the ground of diminished necessity 
and difficulty of supervision, the staff of Superintending Engi¬ 
neers, in the various Provinces, who supervise the work of 
Executive Engineers, and are themselves subject to the control 
of Chief Engineers. The number of such Superintending Engi¬ 
neers whose work is connected only with P. W. Ordinary [ the 
staff of railway and irrigation officers is separate ] is 14 in 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal; and so, in these three provinces 
alone, the saving due to the proposed removal of this body of 
intermediary officers would be £ 26j880 at the average of 
£ 1,920 per officer per annum. ' 

We would not propose to disturb the existing arrangements 
regarding expenditure on P. Works ordinary out of Local 
Funds. 

Our recommendations may be summarised as follows :— 

(A) Militarg P. Works —^Xhe anuual grant should be cut 
down from £ 1 ,‘jO 0,900 to £ 625,000. 

(B) Civil P- Works —The total expenditure, which is now 
a variable and uncertain amount averaging above 4-35 
millions per annum, be reduced to £ 3,515,470, being the 
total amount to be spent out of all kinds of Funds. Of this 
amount, Imperial and Provincial Expenditure should be strict- 
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ly limited to fixed annual grants, which must not ha exceeded, 
except in “ extraordinary ” circumstances, in which, however, 
the outlay that should be necessary, should be met from special 
grants extraordinary. We propose, 

(1 ) Imperial Expenditure be fixed at £ 304,883 
per annum : 

In England £ 55,414 instead of £ 82,238 asinow. Cooper’s 
Hill to be abolished. 

In India £ 249,469 

Total £ 304,883 

and 

( 2 ) Provincial Expenditure be fixed at £ 1,750,000 

in place of 2 millions and more as now : 

Provincial proper .£ 1,500,0001 17^0000 

Imperial proper provincialized.,.£ 260,000/ ’ ’ 

The net saving to the country, under these proposals, 
would bo £ 1,209,842 as under :— 

Military P. Works .£ 375,000 

Ciml P. Works 

( a ) Imperial... ... £ 280,046 ) 

( b ) Provincial ... £ 554,796 V£ 834,842 

(c) Local ... Nil ) 

Total £ 1,209,842 

This is, then, the net amount which, in our opinion, can be 
saved in this branch of Indian Expenditure by means of the 
proposed measures of retrenchment without sacrifice of effi¬ 
ciency, administrative convenience, or progressive improve¬ 
ment. Further, the adoption of the principle of assigning 
fixed grants for Imperial and Provincial Civil Works, as is 
already done in respect of Military P. Works, would wo think 
introduce what is at present wanting but is most desirable, in 
regard to this class of expenditure,—an element of certainty into 
Imperial and Provincial Finances. 

Medical Relief, Sanitation, and Vaccination.—-These 
three are cognate branches of one and the same service—viz., 
Public Health ; and we think they should be treated as such in 
administrative arrangements. 
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Until 1875-6, in some Provinces vaccination was a branoli 
of the Medical Department under its own chief ; sanitation, 
similarly, stood alone in some provinces, while in others, it was 
joined on to the Medical Dejjartraent for purposes of admini¬ 
strative direction. In that year changes were made in several 
provinces. In Bombay, for instance, sanitation and vaccination 
were put together under the care of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
who was himself subordinate to the Surgeon-General, and thus, 
through him, these three branches of sanitation, vaccina¬ 
tion, and medical relief were brought together under one de¬ 
partmental chief. In Madras .sanitation and vaccination were 
under the Sanitary Commissioner, who had no connection with 
the Medical Department, and thus we had here two separate 
Departments under two chiefs. Similar arrangements were, 
we believe, adopted in Bengal and the N. W. Provinces ; while 
recently within the last four months the Bombay arrangements 
have been assimilated to those in other provinces, and the 
Bombay Sanitary Commissioner is no longer subordinate to the 
head of the Medical Department with the rank of Deputy Sur- 
geon-(;leueraI. 

We prefer the older arrangements regarding the union of 
the three branches under one chief, as being the best in point of 
economy and administrative convenience; and we would there¬ 
fore suggest a return to them in all the provinces on uniform 
basis. The head of the Medical Department should have direct¬ 
ive control over the three branches of medical relief, vaccina¬ 
tion and sanitation equally. 

Besides the constitution of a single Department for these 
three branches of the service, we propose further changes in 
respect of each as follows :—- 

( lit ) Staif of the Medical department ( civil side ) :—we 
have usually on the Staif in most provinces a number of Surgeons- 
major, surgeons, bon. surgeons, assistant surgeons,-all officers of 
high professional attainments in charge of civil hospitals, as¬ 
sisted by a large body of Hospital assistants, medical agents, 
apothecaries &c. doing the whole executiva work of the service ; 
over them are pi 3ed Deputy Surgeous-General about 5 or 6 
in number in each province, and the whole department is under 
the direction of one Surgeon-General, who communicates with 
Government. Now the executive portion of the staff will not 
of course bear reduction, which must be adequate for the wofk 
it has to do; the operations of medical relief are every year 
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extending, and increase, rather than decrease, in the staff mnst 
be necessary in future years. But we would suggest a reduction 
in the supervising machinery. However necessary in the first 
years of organisation of the service, we are of opinion, that the 
staff of Deputy Surgeons-6eneral is no longer needed. For 
unity of control in matters of Finance and organisation, we have 
a S irgeon-Qeueral at the head of the Department, and the 
nature of the executive work does not require that he should 
have under him a staff of intermediate superintending Deputy 
Surgeons-General; in fact the work is such as to preclude tLe 
necessity of such intermediato supervision,—especially when the 
executive staff of District Surgeous is of so superior a grade,—as 
well as even the possibility, in many respects, of any such 
supervision being usefully or effectively exercised. We, there¬ 
fore, propose that this staff of Deputy Surgeons-General ( civil 
side ) in the Medical Department be abolished in all the pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire. The saving, according to our estimate, 
would be about 0 lacs a year. In Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal, the saving would he about 3^ lacs. The measure 
can be carried out, we thiuk, in the interests of economy with¬ 
out in any way impairing the efficiency of the service. 

( 2nd) Sanitation '.— (« ) The sanitary officer in charge of 
the service is only a consulting officer; his work is strictly limit¬ 
ed to coUectiou of sanitary statistics, review, rejiort, and ad¬ 
vice. The practical carrying out of his rocoramendatious on 
tho subject of sanitary improvement, rests entirely with tho 
local Executive. i\s at present arranged, the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner is usually a Medical officer of the first rank, and 
draws between 2,000 to 2,.'i00 rupees a mouth. We do not 
think that such a highly-paid functionary is required in the 
interests of the Public Service. When Sanitation is handed 
over to the supervision of the Surgeon-General, head of the 
Medical Department, we are of opinion that an officer of a lower 
grade in the medical service on a monthly salary of, say, Rs. 
1200, to serve as Sanitary Assistant to the Surgeon-General 
would be sufficient. The total saving by this substitution 
of sanitary Assistants for the present Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners in the different provinces would be about 75,000 
rupees a year, {b) Further the executive work of this 
Sanitary Department, which is at present done by the in¬ 
specting staff of the vaccination branch, is confined to gather¬ 
ing information, inspecting on the spot sanitary arrangements, 
and reporting on them. It might advantageously, in our 
opinion, be delegated to the Civil and Military Surgeons in 
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charge of District and ('antonraent Hospitals, who will 
do it infinitely better than the Vaccination Inspec¬ 
tors, These Surgeons have already (on the civil side) to 
superintend the branch dispensaries in their respective Di'tncts 
and therefore make annual tours of inspection in them. To their 
duties of medical superintendence, the work of sanitary inspec¬ 
tion and report, and advice cannot make any veij large addition, 
especially as these offic^ers are usually men of high professional 
training and experience and have also the additional advantage 
of intimate aciiuaintanee with local sanitary conditions. They 
are already medical superintendents in respect of District Dis¬ 
pensaries and might as well be, without inconvenient addition to 
their work, inspecting visitors iu respect of District sanitation 
under the direction of the Surgeon-General in both capacities. 
Our proposal, therefore, is that the work of local sanitary in- 
spectiou and report should be transferisd as a measure of ad¬ 
ministrative economy, intended to ensure increased efficiency, 
from the half-qualified inspectors of the Vaccination Depart¬ 
ment to the District Surgeons of the Medical. 

( Srd ) Vaccination :—In respect of this branch of the 
service, we are for a thorough recasting of the existing arrange¬ 
ments. These at present ditfor in different provinces, as briefly 
summarized below :— 

Bengal:—The system is a dual one in respect of both work 
and superintendence. 

The worii is done partly by the dispensaries and 
partly by 

(a) Paid vaccinators in the employ of the state, and 

( 6 ) Lfucensed Vacciuators and Ex-inoculators, who 
practise vaccination on their own account under Govern¬ 
ment control. 

Supervision is entrusted ( 1 ) to the District Civil Siir- 
goous and ( ) to a special staff consisting of circle Deputy 

Buperiutendeuts and Vaccination Inspectors acting under 
the Siiperintandeut General, 

Operations —The total lor 1879-80 was I7,4:i,99.i. The 
greater part of the work was done by licensed Vaccina¬ 
tors and Ex-inoculators, the number of persons vaccinated 
by them being 10,!il,432 i. e- more than ^ the total. In 
noticing a similar feature ia the work of the Department 
9 
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in' a.previnUBi ye^^, thn Bengal Government wrote (vide 
Administration Tleport'for 1877-78, page 416) as follows : — 
“ From the readiness of the people to accept Vaccination 
from licensed Ex-inooulators, it appears probable that before 
long it'will be possible to withdraw paid Vaccinators- from 
several districts, and leave the work to licetwed VawiDator* 
under efficient control and supervision. ” 

Cosi —Itt; conserpience of this svstem of self-snpporfei&g 
vaccination being organise*! in this Province on a large scalb, 
and also owing to the employment of the services of the District 
Oivil .Surgeons in the work of supervision alongside of a special 
staff; wo find the annual cost of the Departmeut averaging 
aiboot a lac andsa quarter ( Rs. 1,25,000, or one anna and twre 
pies, Ibr-wWih operation, ta.the Statev) 

Central"Provinces ;— 

The zoori is done by a paid staff of Vaccinators under 
paid supervision ; no private angency is recognised'or is 
admitted to any share- The number of Vaccinators is 170, 

Supervision —There is a paid staff. In the Adininistra** 
tion lie port fdr 1878--70, page 139, wefindi “ The Sanithry 
Commissioner is Superintendent-General, and a moiety of 
his pay is charged to this Department. In 17 Districts 
the superintendents are the Civil Surgeons, who ate each 
assisted by a Native superintendent. In the other District 
( Nagpoor) there is a Deputy Superintendent.” 

Operations —The number of vaccinated persons in 1879- 
80 was 297,569. 

Cost —The total I'Or the year was Us. 3-5,809 so that the 
cost to the state per operation was less than 2 annas (1 anna 
and 11 pies ). 

It is a noticeable feature ofthe Department,in the Province 
that the work of supervision is so largely—r-S-ther almost 
wholly—entrusted to the District Civil Surgeons assistiad by 
native superintendents. 

N. W. Provinces :— 

The work is wholly done by a paid staff under paid super¬ 
vision. There is no dispensary vaccination carried out in the 
liayiooftr-a striking; instance of the neglect to utilise the 
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service of a.State-supported profossioual establislipient, ihon^h 
available. There is of course no private agency recognised* 

S'-ipercision —The Sanitary Co nmissioaer istbo Superintcn- 
deut-Ganeral with 3 circle Deputy Siiperiutendents under bitu, 
assisted by a large body of Inspectors, 

Operations —The riumlwr for 1878-79 was 7fii), 46*. 

Cost —’The total'costin 1878 was Rs. 117,862 or 2 annas 
6 pies per operation. 

Bombay work is done partly by the dispensaries and 

partly and' chiefly by a paid stall’ of vaccinators, over 400 
strong. 

Supervision —Und«r tlie Sanitary Commissioner, who is 
Superintendent General as in other ptoviuces, the staff consists 
of Deputy Superintendents, Circle Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and luspectorp. 

Operations —The number vaccinated in 1878-19 was 561, 

968. 

The total'cost was Rs. 23‘3,’7U4 or about-4 annas per 

operation. 

Madras.'^— Work —The agency is mixed as in Bengal, but 
the paid-staff .of vaccinators does t he bulkol the work, Vaccina¬ 
tors pnietising on private account and the dispensaries doing 
but little. 

Superoision —The supervising staff (iousists of au Ipspecr 
tor, and 1st'and 2ud class Deputy-Inspectors, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Sanitary Commissioner* 

Operations —The number ■ of persons vacaanated was about 
521,760 in 1878-79. Private Vaccinators performed only 160 
operations, and,the Civil Dispensaries 297,^while the rest fell 
to the share, of the paid staff. 


C’nsJr--No infenmetioB 
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Briefly, the arrangements connected with this branch of 
the Service may be tabularly shown as under :— 


Province. 


Work, 


Supervision. 


Cost 

per opera¬ 
tion. 


Bengal 


Oentral Provinces, 

N. W. Provinces. 
Bombay ... 


Madras 


Dispensaries ..."] 
Paid Vaccina¬ 
tors . 

Licensed „ „j 


Paid Vaccinators 


Paid Vaccinators. 

Dispensaries ...I 
Paid Vaccina- I 
tors. J 

Dispensaries ..."j 
Paid Vaccinators ? 
Private Do. I 


Civil Surgeons "I 
Paid special i- 

Staff . J 


Civil Surgeons 
aided by Native 
Superintendents 
and one Deputy 
Superintendent 

Paid special staff.. 


Paid special staS.. 


Paid staff 


As. Ps. 
1 2 

1 11 

2 6 

4 0 


Thus it seems, that on the whole the Bengal system is the 
most economical, the cost to the state per vaccination operation 
being the lowest 1 anna 3 pies; while the Bombay system is 
the most wasteful, the charge to the state per operation being 
no less than 4 annas, or more than 3 times as much in Bengal- 


Firstly, in respect of execidhe agency, the Bengal plan 
appears to us the best ; under it. Vaccination is rapidly becom¬ 
ing self-snpporting ; a large body of licensed vaccinators and 
ex-inoculators is being developed to do tjie work under Govern¬ 
ment supervision, in course of time, therefore, as the Bengal 
Government hopes, the state may be in a p sition to withdraw 
its paid agency altogether from the field, when the only charge 
upon the Treasury on account of this service will be one of 
supervision only. It is the adoption of this system, therefore, 
in respect of executive work in the Vaccination Department in 
all the Provinces, that we would advocate in the interests of 
ecsnoiuy. A gradual iutroductiou of sell-supporting vaccination 
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by means of a private agency working under Government 
control would have further the advantage of enlisting, in the 
cause of medical relief reform, private interest than which no 
more powerful incentive to energetic work can be conceived. 

Secondly, in respect of supervision, we prefer the arrange¬ 
ment existing in the Central Provinces. The work is here 
entrusted to the Civil Surgeons aided by Native Superintendents 
and is consequently more cheaply and, yet, more efficiently done 
than in other Provinces. We would, therefore, recommend the 
extension of this system to the other Provinces. 

The adoption of this mixed system in regard to this service 
( vaccination ), founded on a combination of the Bengal arrange- 
mouts in respect of work and of the Central Provinces system 
for supervision, would leave little or no work for a separate staff 
of either vaccinators or vaccinating superintendents, and would 
make vaccination, what, in our opinion, it ought to be,—a 
branch of the Medical Department in point of administration. 
The Vaccination Department thus virtually dis-established, all 
that would be necessary would be to give the Head of the Medi¬ 
cal Department a vaccinating assistant, say, on a salary of 
Rs. 800 per mensem, and to pay some remuneration to the Civil 
Surgeons in addition to the regular pay as Medical officers for 
additional work thrown on them, in respect of supervision in the 
branch of sanitation and vaccination. Both these charges 
( salary of a vaccinating assistant and remuneration to the Civil 
Surgeons ) would not amount to more than a third of the present 
cose of the Vaccination Departments in the various Provinces. 
The net saving, therefore, to the Treasury would be §rds of this 
cost—say 6 lacs per annum. 

Summary of proposals :—( 1 ) there should be one Depart¬ 
ment for the 3 branches of Medical relief. Sanitation and Vaccina¬ 
tion, under one head. 

( 2 ) The supervising staff of the Medical Department 
should be reduceil by the abolition of Deputy Surgeons-General. 

( 3 ) A sanitary assistant should be appointed in place of 
the Sanitary Con: aissioner, on a salary of Ks. 1800 per month 
to assist the Sur,j,eon-Genenil. 

( 4 ) The Vaccination Department should be abolished as 
a separate branch of the service. The executive work should bo 
gradually transferred to a private agency, and supervision 
delegated to the officers of the Medical Department at a fair 
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remuneration. A Vaccinating Assistant should; be appointed to 
a6si^t the Surgeon-General. 

■The net saving, oatimatod, is as below:— 

Bs. 

( a ) Abolition of Deputy Snrgeons-General 6,00,000 
( ^ ) Appointment of the sanibiry assistants 
to the Surgeons-Gcneral in place 
of the present Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners ... ... ... ••• 75,000 

( c ) Abolition of the Vaccination Depart¬ 
ment as a sejjarate service, the work 
being transferred to the Medical 
Department ... ... ... 6,00,000 

Total Bs. ... 12,:i5^000 

This saving can ha effected, in our opinion, under the 
arrangemonts recommended, with increase of efficiency rather 
than otherwise. 

THE FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

I. Character of the SerrJee : —As at present arranged. 
Forest conservancy is, in a J^scal point of view, a semi-Provin- 
cial, semi-imperial service. For administrative purposes, 
however, it is Im{)erial and is placed under central direction. 
The Forest Department, though organized according to Pro¬ 
vinces, is under the control of an officer of the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, who is styled Inspector-General of Forests. He has 
a special staff attached to his office, comprising “ a Superin¬ 
tendent of Forest Surveys and a Superintendent of Working 
Plans,” a forest survey and a working plan being the two 
main divisions of the professional work of the Department. 
The Forest Surveys are in full working order and the system 
of working plans is in course of development. ” A working 
plan comprises an estimate of the stock Lu a forest at any given 
date, of its annual increase, of the amount that may be removed 
yearly, and of the measures required for ke^.ug up the supply 
and it is the duty of the Superintendent of Forest Plans to pre¬ 
pare SQch estimate himself or to approve those submitted by 
local officers, and to watch over tlioir due execution.” The 
survey work is eventually temporary, and so is,' therefore, the 
Ittirvey estabiishmeht. But the staff of executive Forest officers 
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aader the Superintendent of-Foresr, Finns is a pennauen^- 
establishment, charged with tiie administration of the service 
whieh is tiiiis thoroughly centralized under the control of the 
Inspector-General at Calcutta. 

II. Constitution of the Service :—“ For local purposes, 
the Forest Department is cla38ifie<l into Circles, Divisions, and 
Ranges, which vary in area according to the proportion of forest 
that exists in different parts of the country. A Forest Circle, 
the highest unit, is the charge of a Conservator, and is usually 
co-extensive with the area of a Province, though some Provinces 
contain more than one circle. A Forest Division is the charge 
of a Deputy Conservator and is usually co-extensive with the 
District, though in not a few cases, when forests are few and 
miimportant, it includes several Districts. A Forest Range, 
the lowest unit, consists of a part of a District and is placed 
under an Assistant Conservator or a Ranger accordmg to 
circumstances” ( Vide Cotton’s Report, page 203). 

The staff of the Department is divided into superior and 
subordimile. The superior staff ^.onsists ol‘ Conservators, Deputy 
Conservators, and Assistant Conservators. They are all 
“ Europeans originally nondnated in England bythe Secretary 
of State, subject to an entrance examination and a course of pro¬ 
fessional study.” Including Madras and Bombay, they 
number 104 of whom lO are (Conservators, aud the rest Depn;^ 
Conservators and Assistant Conservators; 100 arc posted in 
iNorth India, 21 in Bombay and 19 in Madras, They coasituto 
the staff of forest supervision and direction. 

Under these otlicors of the superior staff, there is a large 
Bulwrdinate staff of Sub-Assistant Conservators, Forest RaugerS 
(or Overseers) and foresters, who are all natives specially 
trained for the service. They do the whole executive work of 
the Dej)artment. 

Thus the Forest Department of India is like the Post and 
the Telegraph, an Imperial Department under the direction of 
an Imperial officer, with a triple machinery of intermediate 
supervision working under him. The work, beiug essentially 
local, is entrusted to the local establishments on its executive 
side ; but all ditv^ttive control is exercised from a single Impe¬ 
rial centre through Provincial media. 

Such an organization of a service, which is peculiarly looal 
in its character aud requirements, can not be, in our opinion, 
either good or economical as a permanent organization. In 
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cases of this kmd whaa the general interests of the empire de¬ 
mand that there should he, in the management of the service, 
unity of plan and purpose, and of basis and method, central 
direction is highly useful and necessary at the initial stage in 
departmental construction. But after this stage is passed, and 
and the service is placed on sound and uniform basis 
with definite rules of procedure, centralization, we submit, 
obviously loses its raison dHre and therefore should cease. 
Directive supervision, exercised from a single Imperial bureau 
over the local executive operations of a Department, embracing 
in its range of management an area even larger than that of 
the whole of Western Europe, cannot possibly be effective, how¬ 
ever energetic, and must be paper supervision and perhaps 
worse. The action of the Central Office of direction, wherever 
it should choose to interfere, is likely to be, oftener than not, 
in wrong- places and in wrong ways in respect of local matters 
and, besides leading to friction and irritating controversies to 
have the effect of weakening motives for economy and care on 
the part of the local executive officers of the Department. 

We would f; erefore advocate, in the first place, a change 
in the character of the service. The selection of Forest areas 
for special conservation and Government management is, wo 
think, the most difficult and at the same time the most re- 
^nsible part of the whole work of the Forest Department. 
The work is of Imperial importance and should be guided by 
Imperial ( and not Provincial ) considerations, such as those re¬ 
lating to the climatic and physical conditions of the country as 
a whole, to protection of various exposed tracts of territory from 
drought, to the securing of an equable rainfall, and the guarding 
of the sources of important rivers, the clothing of the h ill and 
mountain sides &c. It should not, in our opinion, be lelt to 
the discretion of the Provincial Governments, which, in their 
irrepressible zeal for false progress in big figure totals might 
often forget the real objects of State Forest conservancy and 
permit their Forest officers to make year after year increasing 
additions, whether useful and necessary or not to their Provin¬ 
cial ‘‘ reserved ” and “ protected ” forest areas, as it is at 
present being done in the Sonthern Circle of the Bombay 
Presidency, regardless alike of the real dim; ic wants of the 
country, or even of their respective Provinces, or whether the 
operations needlessly trenched upon the vested rights and in¬ 
terests of the cultivatiijg peasants or private proprietors. The 
work of Forest surveys, with a view to such selection of Forest 
areas, should be conducted, as it is at present, under central 
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direction bv means of a central agency and completed once for 
all, throughout the country like the cadastral survey from 
which it does not much differ. 

But the Forest survey over and the lines of a general 
Forest policy laid down, the work, we think, of the Supreme 
Government in the matter of Forest conservancy is done. When 
Forest areas are chosen and demarcated, the work of Forest 
executive administration in connection with Forest Plans ” 
should be provincialized, general plan and general principles 
being alone prescribed by the Central Government for the gui¬ 
dance of the Provincial Governments as in the management of 
Provincial Finance. Forest conservancy, look at it how you 
may, is in every sense a local service and can be managed best 
only locally, and should tlierefore, in our opinion, be treated as 
such in any administrative scheme. The Local Governments 
alone have the requisite machinery for effectually controlling its 
finance and organisation. 

Passing on from the character to the constitution of the 
service, we would propose that “ Forest Survey” should be de¬ 
tached altogether from the work of “Forest Plans,” the two 
branches being entirely distinc.t, just as the cadastral survey has 
nothing to do with the administration of the Land Revenue. 
The work should be made over to the Department of Revenue 
Survey, and the agency of that scientific service should be 
utilized for the purpose. So far as the Bombay Presidency is 
concerned, we know that in early days of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment the demarcation or survey work was done by the 
Revenue Department ; and as the Laud Revenue and 
Forest Departments are clo,sely allied, there is a fitness of 
things in entrusting tire work of Forest Survey and demarcation 
to the Revenue Survey Department. One great edviaitage of 
such an arrangement is that it will ensure due regard being 
paid to the agricultural interests which is not now done. The 
officers of that Department should, in the matter of Forest 
Survey, be under the direction of the Inspector General, the 
Chief of the Forest Department, whose duty it should be to lay 
down general rules for the conduct of oiierations and check the 
results, if necessary, by personal tours or with the aid of the 
officers of the P. VV. Department whose labours lie in the same 
field, and whose advice he should be officially entitled to claim. 
With the transfer of Forest Survey to the Revenue Survey De¬ 
partment, the necessity for maintaining a special Superinten¬ 
dent of Forest Survey on the staff of the Inspector-General, with 
10 
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a namerons' army of Keld Surveyors uuder him, will disappear, 
and the whole Bsfcablishment:, c.an, iu our opinion, be con¬ 
veniently alolished. A largo saving can be thus effected with¬ 
out loss of efficiency or convenience. Further, as the Survey 
operations advance in the various Provinces, under the Hevenue 
Surrey parties, the Inspector-General should proceed, on the 
data so obtained and verified, to determine, in consultation with 
tlie local executive Forest officers, the selection of Forest areas 
Province by Province, and to formulate his recommendations in 
a report on e.ach year’s work to the Supreme Government, 
which before arriving at a final decision may, if it thinks neces¬ 
sary, give the P'rovincial Governments an opjjortunity of ex¬ 
pressing their views on the subject. After such survey and such 
seloctiou of Forest areas are complete, the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment should, iu our opiuiou, leave nothing to itself to do in this 
matter beyond exercising general control “ from outside.” 
The services of the Inspector-General should then be dispensed 
with, and the administration of Forest conservancy should be 
made over to the Provincial Governments. 

The service provincialized for administrative purposes as 
we propose, the Superiatondent of “ Working Plans,” attached 
to the office ot' the Inspector-General, will have no work to do, 
and should be abolished, and the constitution of the Forest De¬ 
partment remodelled iu accordance with the requireraents and 
nonvenienoe of the various Provinces. A double change seems 
to us necessary, especially in the interests of economical 
management. 

( 1 ) The existing Imperial distribution of Forest execu¬ 
tive charges into Circles, Divisions, and Ranges, which are not 
in most cases conterminous with the civil divisions of different 
Provinces, should be done away with as no longer necessary or 
convenient, and both made to coincide with each other, 

(2) In each province, Forest conservancy should be, as 
once it was, an integral part of the civil District administration 
in something more tlian a name. When the Survey is over, 
and with it, the selection and demarcation of Forest areas, 
half the professional work of the Department is done, and 
in respect of the other lialf, that of the loosl forest manage¬ 
ment, the head civil District officer should have, we 
think, more than a consultative voice and should not be 
merely a mechanical and useless channel of communication 
between the District Forest officer and the Circle Conservator, 
tw at present he virtually is. 
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We would,'aft!er'this double change, recommend the .re¬ 
constitution of the Forest Department on some such lines'as 
the following:— 

Each. Province should, have a Conservator at the bead of its 
Forest Department, who should communicate with Government, 
Wind should be its consulting officer in respect of Forest conser¬ 
vancy generally. He should have, as now, controlling authori¬ 
ty over the Finance, organisation and discipline of his depart¬ 
ment, hut in all matters of local forest management, his func¬ 
tions should be, as at present nominally they are, those of 
advice. Eight Conservators would be sufficient, one for each of 
the'Provinces,—India general, Bengal, Assam, N. W. Provinces 
and Oude, Pun jab, Central Provinces, Bomlay and Madras,— 
and the present staff, which consists of lb Circle Gmservators, 
might be cut down by 7. 

Next, the staff of intermediate supervisors, acting between 
the head of the Forest Depiutment and the local body of Fore.st 
Rangers ( or Overseers ), also admits of considerable reduction. 
It at present consists of Deputy Conservators and Assistant Corj- 
servators (n':mberiug 125 in all) assisted by Bub-Assistant 
Conservators. Assuredly, such a triple machinory of inter¬ 
mediate supervision in connection with such a service as Forest 
Conservancy, in which the work, l)eing more loss concentrated 
over particular areas or blocks, is simple and easy for purposes 
of control, cannot be deemed absolutely necessary for the effec¬ 
tive protection of the public interests; particularly after the 
system of “working Forest Plans” is properly developed and 
put into order. The ordinary administrative district staff should 
be, in a more active and real manner than at present, associate*! 
with the work of Forest supervision, and further, we recommend 
that the Local Boards and Committees, wherever practicable, 
may be given a largo share and a direct interest also (in the 
shape, say, of commission or good service rewards) in local 
forest supervision. The services of village headmen and local 
Inamdars sliould also, in our opinion, be utilized for the 
purpose. With suchagencies available for control, we 
think, the Provjjicial Governments should reduce a good deal 
the regular supe: vising staff of the Forest Department. It is as 
at present constituted, 125 strong, taking only the Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. We would give each Commissioner or 
Divisional officer one Dyuity or Assistant Conservator to be his 
«dviser or Assistant in Forest matters, according as local Forest 
work is Dwwe ^r less important. iThere are at present 37 Divi- 
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fiional Commissionerships in all India, and therefore 37 or say 
40 of these 126 Forest officers would be sufficient for the real 
requirements of the service. Here therefore, there is much 
room for retrenchment without loss of departmental efficiency, 
and we would content ourselves with drawing the attention of 
the Finance Department to the fact that the State at this day 
maintains at an enormous cost to the treasury a body ot about 
80 officers whose services, however useful in other days, will not 
for some years to come be permanently required, under the 
changes above suggested, which can be carried out without loss 
of efficiency for the public good. 

Finally as regards the District Forest administration, after 
the removal of Deputy and Assistant Conservators to a higher 
sphere of duty with the Divisional Commissioners, we would 
suggest that each District should have as its Forest officer a 
Sub-Assistant Conservator of Forests assisted by Forest Rangers 
in the management of Taluka work. 

Such a reconstitution of the service would, in our opinion, 
not only give us a large saving, but result in increased depart¬ 
mental efflciencjf in respect of Forest Conservancy. The esti¬ 
mated saving is about 6 lacs per annum. Our proposals may 
bo thus summarised:— 

(1) That there should be no centralized administration 
of Forest Conservancy; Forest Survey should be carried out 
under central direction by the agency of the Revenue Survey 
Department. The office of the Superintendent of “ Forest 
Surveys” with his special staff should be abolished. The 
survey over, the luspector-General should determine the selec¬ 
tion of Forest areas to be conserved, with the aid of the local 
officer of the P- W. Department, and lay down a general plan 
and a general system in respect of Forest administration for the 
guidance of local Forest officers. This done, there should be no 
Forest Department in the Government of India. The services 
should be provincialized. 

( 2 ) That the Forest Department should be reconstituted 
in each Province thus;—One Conservator at the head of the 
Department and one Deputy or Assistant Cons vator with each 
Divisional Commissioner; one Sub-Assistant Conservator as 
head District Forest officer, aided by the Forest Rangers. 
The rest of the supervising staff should be abolished. For pur¬ 
poses of local supervision, the District administrative staff and 
the Local Boards and Committees, as well as village headmen 
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and Taluka Inamdars, abonld be utilized wherever availabl 
The services of 7 Conservators and 80 Deputy and Assistan 
Conservators might be dispensed with under these changes. 


MINOR RETRENCHMENTS. 

Post ;—The General Post Offices of Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta cost the Treasury about £ 12,000 per annum. These 
three offices, located in the capitals of the three Presidencies, 
representing the machinery of Provincial control, which is how¬ 
ever now a thing of the pist in respect of this Imperial service 
which is thoroughly under central direction, serve no purpose 
and have in fact outlived their usefulness. Owing their origin 
to a system of things long since gone, they are now only a use¬ 
less historical relic, and for this reason and others briefly stated 
in the Introductory section of this Note, we would propose that 
they l>e abolished. The next saving would be £ 12,000 a year. 
The centralized organisation of the service leaves nothing to be 
desired in the direction of supervision. 

Mints -.—Of the Bombay and Calcutta Mmts, it is notorious 
that the Calcutta mint does not always pay its way. It costs 
on an average £70,000 per annum. We suggest that it may 
be closed, the staff of the Bombay mint being strengtheued and 
the machinery made adequate to the demands of additional 
work that would be thrown upon it. The cost of increase in 
the Bombay Mint establishment need not exceed 2 lacs a year, 
and thus the net saving to the state by this measure of retrench¬ 
ment would be about £ 50,000. 

Until 1809 there were three mints in India, working- in the 
three Presidential capitals. But in that year, the Madnas mint 
was closed for want of sufficient work and we bave.mow only 
two. The comparative work of those in the 10 years from 1871 
to 1880 is shown in a table below :— 



Comage in 10 year? 



Total...! 128,123 17,,672,33£ | 621,398 18,417,92.9 I 360 I 39,453,684 60,897 
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ITie total coinage Gold, Silver and Copper for all India 
ID. these 10 years araonnted to £ o7,933,576, thus dis¬ 
tributed • 

Gold .£• 138,483 

Silver ... .£ 57,125,798 

Copper ... ... ... ... £ 679,295. 

The work of the Calcutta Mink is represented- hy a total 
coinage of £ 18,418,929, while that of the Bombay Mint 
amounted to a total of £ 39,5!4,647. or, in round number, 
out of the total coinage of about 58 millions the Bombay share 
was 39'5^ th-at of Calcutta 18‘4. Thus in these 10 years, the 
Calcutta Mint, which costs almost (juito as much as the Bombay 
one, did not do oven half as much work. 

Gold coinage is now almost stopped and copjter is a sub¬ 
sidiary coin. Therefore, the bulk of coining operations is con¬ 
nected with Silver, and the work of the Government mints at 
Calcutta and Bombay is chiefly dependent upon tlie annual 
imports of Silver into the country. In normal years it is wholly 
so, and it is only in exceptional years of famine or-distress, that 
a portion of the silver supply for coinage is drawn from the 
ornameuts and hoardings of the people. 

Here then, iti the annual iraportatious of ^Silver, we have 
an accurate measure by which to form an apiiroxira-.ite. estimate 
of-the future prospects of work at the two mints. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the imports of Silver for Bengal and Bombay 
for 30 years from 1854-55 to 1883-84 : — 

Imports of- Silver. 


1 

Year. 

Bengal. j 

Bombay. 

1 Total for Bri- 
1 tish India. 


X. 

£. 

; £. 

1854-55 1 

.326,520 

983,920 

i 1,145,137 

1865-50 

4,356,630 

3,719,244 

j 8,792,793 

1856-57 

5,502,627 

5,825,987 

1 12,237,695 

1857-58 

6,228,114 

5,946,565 

4,443,742 

' 12,985,332 

1858-59 

3,343,0.52 

1 8,379,662 

1 

Annual Average. 

3,951,389 

4,123,892 ' . 
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Year. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Total for Bri¬ 
tish India. 



£. 

£■ 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

6,666.410 

2,271,818 

2,445,241 

2,874,636 

2,306,816 

4,664,085 

3,467,993 

6,636,464 

9,957,925 

10,825,136 

12,063,626 

6,434,716 

9,728,800 

13,627,401 

14,037,109 

Annual Average... 

3,317,044 

7,110,221 


1864-65 

1866-66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

4,016,895 

6,687,652 

4,672,523 

2,778,206 

2,817,.548 

6,327,836 

12,182,878 

3,481,840 

3,869,054 

6,667.519 

11,488,320 

20,184,467 

8,655,433 

6,999,453 

9,978,978 

Annual Average... 

4,194,665 

6,505,360 


1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

3,143,463 

630,036 

2,834,626 

261,739 

1,472,158 

4,834,846 

1,791,243 

4,884,283 

1,444,779 

2,379,824 

8,264,107 

2,662,249 

8,000,035 

1,934,214 

4,143,729 

Annual Average... 

1,666,399 

3,000,936 


1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

2,2.36,188 

615,016 

2,.21.590 
4,420,780 
1,367,152 

3,445,862 

2,633,530 

7,252,081 

11,076,106 

3,995,308 

6,051,810 

3,464,331 

9,694,408 

15,776,532 

5,59.1,699 

Annual Average. 

2,212,145 

6,680,602 

. - 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

2,441,114 

945,524 

922,789 

1,307,065 

1,125.988 

6,902,462 

4,’66,057 
6,429-131 
6,888, €3 
6,023,691 

9,605,002 
r,316,156 
6,406,389 
8,358,02i 
7,408,51.6 

Annual Average. 

1,348,496 

5,881,940 


Total. 

83,460,040 

161,668,555 

259,790,454 
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Thus the quinquennial averages are:— 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

1854-55—1858-59 

3,951,389 

4,123,892 

1859-60—1863-64 

3,317,044 

7,110,921 

1864-65—1868-69 

4,194,565 

6,505,360 

1869-70—1873-74 

1,666,145 

3,000,996 

1874-75—1878-79 

2,212,399 

5,680,602 

1879-80—1883-84 

1,348,496 

5,881,940 


Thus, of the total imports of Silver during the 30 years 
from 1854-55 to 1883-84, which amounted to nearly 260 millions, 
Bombay and Bengal had between them 245, leaving only 15 
millions for the other Brovinces. Of these two, again, Bombay 
imported 161'6 and Bengal 83-4 millions, so that the imports 
into the latter Province average only one half of those of the 
former. The proportionate work of each of the two mints closely 
corresponds to this relative ratio of imports of silver into the 
two Presidencies, 

Looking, however, to the quinquennial averages for each 
of the Provinces and to the annual imports, we find that the 
tendency in Bengal is to a fall-off. Ever since 1866-07, the im¬ 
ports of silver into that i’rovince had been more or less on the 
decline till in 188 1-84 out of the total imports amounting to 
£7,408,500 for all India, the Bengal share was only £1,125,988 
while the Bombay figure was £ 6,023,591. Later figures 
are not available, but comparing the quinquennial averages 
for 1879-80—1883-84 with those for 1854-55—1858-59, we 
notice a striking difference. The Bengal average fell from £ 
3,951,389 to £ 1,348,496, while that of Bombay rose from £ 
4,123,892 to £ 5,881,940. We may, therefore, say that most of 
our imported silver,—as much as f of the whole,—now comes 
to Bombay, barely | going to Calcutta, and that the current 
has set in in this direction ever since 1866-67. 

Such is the course of trade in respect of silver imports, 
and if the work of onr Government Mints is, as Mr. Cotton 
observes, entirely dependent on that course in normal years, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that coinage will, in future years, 
increase at the Bombay Mint, and decrease at the Calcutta one. 

11 
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Already, as shown before, the Bombay Mint does .more than 
twice as much work as the Calcutta one, the exact ratio being 
2’4 to 1, and as the tendency of Silver imports to centre more 
and more in Bombay developes itself, the Calcutta mint will 
have before long little or no work except in respect of copper 
coinage. The nearest Mint to the port of arrival would also 
be the most convenient for coining purposes to the importing 
merchant. Therefore we may say that neither the convenience 
of the merchants nor the interests of commerce would seem to 
require that, besides a Mint in Bombay, which can serve the 
needs of the situation for all practical purposes as the bulk of 
the Silver supply comes there, there should be another at 
Calcutta and that, too, maintained generally at a loss to the 
Public Treasury. Further the concentration of coinage work 
at one central Mint would conduce to economy in management, 
unity of control, and cheapness of work. 

The service, of course, must be, as it is at present, strictly 
Imperial and under Imperial direction. But if one central Mint, 
located in the commercial capital of the Empire, suffices for the 
convenience and interests of commerce, there is no reason, ap¬ 
parently, why another should be kept up in the political 
Metropolis of India, except it he for satisfying the sentimental 
susceptibilities of Caleuto. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Calcutta Mint be 
closed, the stall’ and machinery of the Bombay one being 
strengthened to meet the pressing increased work. The net 
saving would, according to our estimate, be no less than five 
lacs per annum. 



WHYS aND MEaNS OF MEETING 
THE aOOITIONaL aRMY 
EXPENDITURE.* 


As the increase of the Indian Army is now a fait accompli, 
the (iiiestion of “ ways and irieana ” of meeting the additional 
military expenditure thus rendered necessary becomes a question 
of paramount importance. 

The Secretiiry of State for India, in his Budget speech of 
6th August 1885 in the House of Commons, attempted a brief re¬ 
view of the present condition of the Indian finances, and drew 
the attention of the House to a sudden change of position, 
political, aul financial,” consequent on the changed aspect of 
affairs on the N. W. frontier. In order that the House might 
understand what that change meant ( in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, ) Lord Raudolpli Churchill observed that it had “ now 
to look to a permanent increase in the military charge, which 
might amount to somethiug like £ 2,000,000, and which could 
hardly be reduced below £ 1,500,000.” After detailing the 
measures called for by the requirements of the new military 
situation, such as the formation of new Qoorkha regiments, 
additions to the native cavalry, increase of British troops &c., 
Lord Randolph Churchill proceeded to suggest “ the ways and 
means ” of meeting the additional outlay. Among others, he 
stated that the Government of India might have recourse-— 

( 1 ) To loans :—“ But that resource ” said his Lordship, 
“ ought only to be had recourse to with great caution,” as 
the present interest charge on debts incurred is over 11 millions. 

( 2 ) “To diversion of part of the Famine Insurance 
Fund:—but there would be considerable objections to that 
Course.” 

( 3 ) To fresh taxation. In regard to taxation, there were 
three courses open — 

(a) “ The License-tax ” might be “ re-cast,” “ re¬ 

arranged,” and “extended and added LordR. Churchill, “ I 
see no objection to that course, as the present is perhaps a 
favourable opportunity for its adoption.” 


* This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona 
Sarvajanika Sabha, April 1886. 
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( 6 ) The Income-tax might be re-imposed ; this course 
has been finally adopted, though it was admitted that it was not 
a course free from difficulty, 

( c ) The Salt-tax might be raised ; but in doing so, 
Lord R. Churchill imagined there would be enormous difficul¬ 
ties. 

( 4 ) To the abrogation, or revision, of provincial con¬ 
tracts. 

( 6 ) To economy in Productive P, Works expenditure, 
or rather a curtailment of it, as also to general retrench¬ 
ments. 

Alter submitting for the consideration of the House large 
proposals of such serious import, all or any of which might be 
adopted to meet the co.st of the contemplated army-increase, the 
Secretary of State for India, with that calm pliilosopby and 
dignified equanimity which so fitted a truly Imperial statesman, 
looking cn the situation through the enchantment of distance 
across 10,000 miles of the bine seas, went on to assure the 
Hou.se that “ there was nothing in this financial condition of 
India to cause alarm,” and that it would he a complete error to 
“ imagine ” that the Indian Finance was not perfectly capable 
of adapting itself to the circumstances, and enduring even 
heavier charges than those indicated. 

These five proposals, viewed as a whole, may be reduced to 
two heads, viz., 

( 1 ) Borrowing money for the purpose of defraying the 
additional military charges. 

(2) Meeting it by increase of taxation. These are very 
serious ijroposals, and as we have seen already, they have 
found practical embodiment in Sir A. Colvin’s financial state¬ 
ment of March last. That statement make.s it pretty clear 
that the settlement arrived at is only temporary, and ha.s no 
elements of permanence. No thought has been given in the 
hurry of the moment to the question of retrenchment and the 
possible enhancement of the Income Tax, oi, further addition to 
tJie Salt duties, are spoken of with omin is gravity as quite 
possible contingencies, while little or no hope is held oat of a 
possible re-imposition of the import duties and only a vague 
promise of retrenchment is made in the distant future. It 
thus becomes necessary to discuss the whole question from the 
iiidian tax-payer’s point of view. Accepting the addition to 
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oar Army charges as inevitable, we have now to see whether 
the policy of the Government of India in dealing with this 
crisis admits of reconsideration. 

Lord It. Churchill’s first j)roposal, that of loans, standing 
by itself, seems to be perfectly unintelligible, unless it is taken 
in conjunction with his other propo.sals regarding the Famine 
Fund, and curtailment of the F. VV. Budget Grant. The 
three proposals, taken together as p.arts of one measure, seem 
to us to formulate what soma will regard as a complete 
financial scheme for meeting the new charge of two millions, 
or possibly more. It was suggested by the Secretary of State 
that the P. W. expenditure, for which Government is allowed 
to r.aise between and millions a year by loans in England 
or India, might be cut down to safe and more convenient pro¬ 
portions. In other words, the proposal is that the sanctioned 
amount of money to be spent anually on Productive Public 
Works, chiefly railways or irrigation works, should be borrowed 
year after year, and part of the lo.ans, so raised for such a 
purpose, appropriated for army-services, so that there might be 
no need of a resort to new borrowings on account of the military 
charges ; and the annual interest-payment should be made out 
ot the proceeds of tlie old License and the new Income tax 
which nave imposed as make-weights to ecpialize the burdeu on 
traders and professional or official classes of State taxes hitherto 
too exclusively raised from the agricultural classes. The Secre¬ 
tary of State apparently thinks, that the Famine Insurance 
Fund and the P. W. Grant cannot be better utilized than in 
paying part of the cost of the machinery of national protection 
from war which is as serious a danger as famine. 

How this proposal of defniying part of the annual recurring 
expenditure of the country by means of loans, and going on 
adding yeiir after year to the iudebteilne.ss of the country pro¬ 
fessedly for pure administrative purposes, is certainly a most 
extraordinary rinaucial proposal, and were it not for the fact 
that it lias been put forward by a responsible minister of the 
Crown in an official financial statement, it would scarcely liave 
been worthy of st nous consideration. While statesmen of high 
authority like M.. Gladstone, aud economists of high eminence 
like Mr. John Stuart Mill, advocate the policy of defraying even 
extra-ordirumj chai’ges, such as war-charges, out of current 
revenue, as a just aud wise financial policy, here we have an 
Indian Secretary in his place in Parliament, submitting for 
adoption this proposal that a portion of the ordinary expenses of 
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the general administration should be paid out of borrowed 
money, for which interest alone was to be charged against 
current revenues. It is certainly wonderful tliat such a dreamy 
proposal, coming from a responsible minister of State, who 
prides himself on his practi(;ality and foresight, and upon his 
being far removed from the lulling influences of the languor of 
this land of the lotus, should have provoked not a single word of 
adverse comment or criticism in the House, wldie a side party 
attack ou Ijord liipon led to a most lively debate. It is a fact 
whicli speaks volumes as to the way in which questions of grave 
importance, affecting the welfare of the millions of tins depen¬ 
dency, are discussed and disposed of in the British Imperial 
Parliament. 

Whatever may be said of its insidious character, there is no 
doubt that this pro])Osal has the advantage of possessing 
simplicity and facile opportunism, (1) It obviates the incon¬ 
venient necessity of resorting to additional taxation of an 
“ exasperating ” nature, and shunts off to a distant future all 
idea of a re-adjustment of existing taxation for meeting this 
increase of military charges. (3) It has further the advantage 
of reducing the re~curring permanent additional charge to a 
scarcely perceptible amount, for the increasing interest-charge 
on this new debt will be met by means of an expanding License 
and Income tax, ( 3 ) As no new loans would be necessary, 
the proposea arrangement would be also free front the diffi¬ 
culty of requiring public consent to fresh taxation measures. 
Paliament has already sanctioned the annual borrowing on ac¬ 
count of Fredutitive I'. Works expenditure, and the proposal 
only involves a new appropriation of the monies so raised: 
Buch a division being justified on the ground that the end to be 
kept in view in either kind of expenditure was the same, viz., 
the jtrotection of the nation from war or famine. 

The objections to such a scheme both on grounds of honesty 
and justice are, however, so obvious that we shall content our¬ 
selves with only stating hero a few of them :— 

(1) First, it is impolitic and unfair to ay ordinary charge 
of current expenditure out of borrowed moiffiy, and throw an 
increasingly heavy cliarge on future generations. That current 
expenditure should be met from current income is one of the 
first principles of sound finance ; and no scheme is worthy of 
serious consideration that goes counter to it. 
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(2) The proposal, if accepted, would lay down a most 
daugerous.precedent. It would leave no motive for enforcing 
present economy with due regard to prospective safety, and by 
lightening the present pressure of public burdens, would induce 
a blindness to the real facts of the situation, and lull the public 
mind to sloth and slumber over prospective dangers, to receive 
only “ a rude awakening when it was too late to mend. ” 

( 3 ) The present debt of India is already close on 260 
millions, including guaranteed railway debt; and the interest- 
charge is over 11 millions and a lialf annually. The cost of 
remittance,—or which is the same thing, loss by exchange on 
the remittance account,—is already a million and a half. Thus 
the present indebtedness of the country is such that the annual 
charge of interest and exchange on the current revenues is no 
less than 13 millions, taking the guaranteed railways as really 
Government railways under a different name. The impolicy, 
therefore, of adding without limit, and at a regular and progres¬ 
sive rate, to the general delrt year after year, —and that not for 
the purpose of developing the productive resources, and thereby 
the tax-paying powers of the country, but solely for Army Ser¬ 
vices,—is obvious ; and therefore any proposals tending in this 
direction of increasing t!>e country’s foreign liabilities for interest 
must be viewed with extreme “ caution,” particularly iu view 
of a threatened farther lixll iu Exchange owing to the probable 
action of the U, S. Government, in the matter of the repeal of 
the Bland Act. 

( 4 ) The proposal contemplates a diversion of the Famine 
Insurance Fund from its original purpose, for interest payment 
on account of the military charges, which would be a breach of 
faith on tlie part of the Finandal admiuistratiou of the country, 
and woulc^ “ exasperate ” public opinion which reconciled itself 
with great difficulty, and under protest, to the imposition of the 
License-tax on the faith of the most solemn assurances and bind¬ 
ing promises voluntarily given by the Government of Lord 
Lytton when it was first imposed,. 

The whole pro osal of meeting the cost of the contemplated, 
increase of the A my by means of new loans is such that the 
nation has only to unaerstaud it in order to see its absurdity and 
impolicy, as well as its unscientific and unfair nature. And 
with tin's remark, we take our leave here of what we might call 
the borrowing proposals of Ix)rd Kandolph Churchill. We feel 
sure that the judgment of the impartial public, both in India 
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and ^ in England, has already condemned this plan without 
reprieve. We pass on to the taxing proposals of his Lordship 
which appear to be of a more serious and practical importance. 
We will begin with his 4th proposal viz.,—the abrogation, or 
revision, of t)ie Provincial Contracts. 

Lord R. Churchill proposed, if we correctly understand 
his language, to revise the existing provincial contracts, and on 
revision, to abolish, in part at least, the present scheme of peri¬ 
odically settled provincial allotments. In Lord Churchill’s 
opinion, assignments for Provincial expenditure, out of Imperial 
revenues, slionld be regulated year by year with strict regard to 
the changing necessities of the Empire as a wliole, and he sees 
obvious and great risk in tying up the hands of the Central 
Government, by entering into such contracts for long or short 
periods with the Tjocal Governments. This propo.sal opens up 
the whole question of the de-centralisation policy inaugurated by 
Lord Mayo’s Government, and developed on existing lines by 
LordRipon,—a question of vast importance, with which, how¬ 
ever, it is not our object to deal with on this occasion. Practi¬ 
cally for om present purpose, we might regard the new propos¬ 
als as leading to a curtailment, for the advantage of the Imperial 
expenditure, of the existing provincial grants, and thereby leav¬ 
ing the Provincial Administrations to, recoup themselves by 
Editions to their provincial resources. The advantage of it lies 
in the fact that the imperial wants might be thus met by the 
existing resources witliout the necessity of having recourse to ad¬ 
ditional taxation of a more or less “irritating” character for 
imperial purposes, and the odium of fresh taxation for Provincial 
needs might be shifted to the local Governments. The theory is 
that Provincial expenditure should be met out of strictly provin¬ 
cial income, and Imperial charges defrayed out of non-provincial 
and general receipts. So that any extension of imperial taxation 
proper might be avoided. All future additions to taxation would 
be purely pfoiyincial, instead of being imperial. Questions of 
additional taxation being provincialized would be at once 
removed from the arena of Indian Imperial Finance as such, and 
becoming local will lose all point and inter st as imperial ques¬ 
tions for national consideration. Lastly, wh- n this arrangement 
will be carried out, new taxation proposals will take such form 
as might be best suited to the habits and circumstances of the 
Provincial populations. 

This is a bold and dangerous proposal, and aims at abrogat¬ 
ing the provincial needs as they grow. It seems to us to be, 
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however, open to two very serious objections, besides the one 
above indicated. (1) It would necessitate yea: after year, as 
the requirements of Empire increase, increasingly large additions 
to our Provincial rates, which fall under the present arrange¬ 
ments exclusively on our trading and agricultural classes, and 
have the effect of (to use Sir S. Nortlicotes’s language ) “ over¬ 
loading the very “ springs of our national trade and industry.” 
Those classes besides, it should be borne in mind, contribute the 
major portion of the existing Imperial taxation, and are entitled 
to relief, if relief can in any circumstances be given, from 
Provincial burdens. The proposal under consideration shuts 
off all chances of such relief. ( 2 ) In the second place, under 
the scheme of I’roviucial taxation for Imperial purposes,— 
which in tact it is,—the flourishing foreign interests in the 
country will go untaxed. Already the whole system of imperial 
taxation is so ingeniously constructed tliat these foreign indu¬ 
stries pay absolutely nothing beyond a mere trifle, and it is 
perfectly evident that no provincial oxteusioji of taxation could 
be so planned as to reach the opulent foreign merchants. The 
proposal would leave them undisturbed in their present enjoy¬ 
ment of almost perfect immunity from taxation. 

On these and other grounds, therefore, we are strongly 
against the contemplated interference with the Provincial Con¬ 
tracts, and with the decentralisation policy on which they are 
based, as involving almost certain extensions of provincial 
rates, and a form of imperial taxation of a most dangerous and 
objectionable character. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the third proposal 
of the Secretary of State. It covers the whole ground of the 
increase of imperial taxation of a direct nature, and relates to 
the License-tax, the Income-tax, and the Salt-tax. We will 
take up the last part of the suggestion first, namely that which 
contemplates an increase of the Salt-tax. 

This proposal, to meet the additional outlay on account of 
the Army increase by an enhancement of the Salt-tax, is a most 
tempting propos . and it is on that very account we feel that 
we are bound to "protest against it in the strongest terms. There 
is a fatal disposition in some quarters to regard it as a “ finan¬ 
cial reserve.” Even Lord Ripon spoke of it directly in that 
sense. It is looked at in much the same light as the Income- 
tax in England, as a very convenient engine in the hands of the 
financier. In times of emergency, pressure might be put on it 
12 
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to cover a financial deficit, or to meet an additional charge, 
without noise or trouble. Official opinion has been always 
taught to look upon the Salt-tax as a sound and safe resource 
in India. It is often urged by the official defenders of 
the tax that it is the only national tax that can reach 
all classes of the community. No other tax, of equal and 
general incidence, it is significantly added, no other form of 
taxation can be devised so ready and convenient to hand in the 
special circumstances of India, that can really touch the vast 
mass of the popniatiou. This is, to say the least, certainly a 
very weak line of argument for our Stracheys and Colvins to 
take. In tho first place, it is difficult to understand—and the 
texts of Political Economy do not help us here,—why there 
should be one or more such a national reserve as the Salt-tax. 
Is it not enough that tlie total taxation of the State—whatever 
it is, whether high or low,—is so adjusted as to distribute the 
total public burdens on all classes of the community in a firir 
and equitable maimer ? And can it be really a task beyond the 
skill of our financiers to devise a scheme of taxes which will 
embrace witbin its scope and reach the different sections of the 
people each in its own way, measure, and degree 'i Sound 
Political Ecoiiiny surely cannot countenance a resort to such a 
hateful impost as tliis Salt-tax for the sake oJ' fiscal symmetry 
and abstract comprolicnsivencss. Let us look a little deeper, 
and try to understaiul the real nature of this impost, and also 
tho working of the prevailing finance policy in connoetion with 
it. 

Salt is a necessary of life ; it is an article of food both for 
man and beasts ; it is an article of manure ; and on Its sujiply 
depends the whole fisli-saltiug industry. It is also an import¬ 
ant national industry itself, in which the whole coast papu¬ 
lation, as well as a large part of the inland population, is more 
or less deeply and directly interested. 

The Salt-tax, is thus not only a tax on a prime necessary 
of life, hut is also an industrial impost, and under this double 
aspect, it appears to us to be a far worse tax than even a 
poll-tax of the corrcspondirjg amount. For a pjoll-tax, pure and 
simple—whatever odiuiii might attach to it as such,—is a poll- 
tax, and nothing more or beyond. When we pay it, we are free 
from any further disturbance on its account. Not so with the 
Salt-tax. It taxes onr food, it starves our land and cattle, and 
also affects our means of livelihood as a nation. 
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Historically speaking, such a tax, as Mr. Cotton remarks 
in his Decennial Report of tlie Material and Moral Progress of 
India ( page 159, part I ), had no large place in the fiscal sys¬ 
tem of the country under native Governments, and that “the 
prominence given to Salt as a source of revenue is due in 
Bengal, as in other parts of India, to British fiscal policy.” 

The tax is professedly a tax on a necessai’}’^ of life, and 
trnely partakes of tlie nature of a poll-tax on every naan, 
woman, and child in the country, and as such offends against 
one of the fundamental principles of fair taxation. It is a tax 
of an indirect kind, levied from the dealer or producer, a.ud the 
fact that while it brings into the treasury 4s. a maiind, the price 
paid by the general public for the commodity is ds. 6d., points 
to an evil of no small magnitude. The tax besides is mi- 
equal, because of its ecpmlity, and tberelore unfair in its inci¬ 
dence. The merchant prince and the cultivating peasant pay 
nearly the same amount, and neither the Bengal /iuniiidar nor 
the European merchant of Bombay pays more of the tax than 
the toiling Ryot of the Konkan, The equality in the amount 
paid is a false equality, it does not imply true equality—name¬ 
ly, the “ e(|uality of sacrifice.” And it is obvious that the 
poorer the man, the burden falls more heavily upon him. The 
poor agriculturist who has cattle to feed and fiidds to manure, 
who looks njion salted fish as his only dainty, does he uot^ 
pay more than his fair share of this tox ? The Bhimdaries of 
the Koukan, the Koouhees of the Deccan districts, the Kolis, 
and Bheels of Berar—can they be said to come in only for an 
equitable share of this burden 1 Do the richer classes feel the 
pressure of the impost as ranch as the poorer ! It not, 
the difference marks the measure of the iueipiality of the 
burden as it falls on different classes. And in all finan¬ 
cial discussions, the one question for the practical financier 
is not, wliether the totiil burden of ta.xatiou is lieavy 
or ligljt on the general population,—whicli is a point 
of practical politics,—bnt whether, taking the whole body 
of public bui’dous, it is equally and equitably distributed ; 
not whether taxation as a whole is heavy or not as compared 
with the means of the country to pay, but whether as it is, the 
weight of it falls c all classes in just and equitable proportion 
to their ability to pay. And looked at from this iind no other 
point, the inequality involved in. the incidence of this tax would 
furnish strong considerations against the proposed enhancement. 

In connection with the incidence of this tax, we may note 
that the increase or decrease of consumption, following varia- 
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tioBS in the duty levied, has a meaning which must not be 
mistaken. Certainly it is not the upper classes that are ex¬ 
pected to decrease their consumption of salt or increase it, 
because of tlie raising or lowering of the duty on it. And when 
we are told ( vide Strachey’s Statement 187'9-80 ) that general 
consumption has increased in Bengal owing to the reduction of 
the duty, or that “ tlie rate of consumption for the whole Bom¬ 
bay Presidency was 9-9 lbs per head in 1879, and had increased 
to 11-7 lbs in 1882-83” (Cotton’s Beport, 161st page), we must 
look for the cause of the increase in the consumption of other 
than the richer and well-to-do classes. It is the poorer classes 
—the cultivating peasant, the agricultural labourer, the poor 
fisherman,—people who cannot get even a full day’s meal for a 
full day’s work, the millions who, according to Dr. Hunter and 
Mr. Elliott, live on one meal a day, these are the greatest 
sufferers by such an impost. And when these poor, starving, 
and suffering people eat more salt when it becomes cheap, and 
less when it is dear, in other words increase or diminish their 
daily consumption of an article of food, which, in India at least, 
is, next to air and water, a prime necessary of life, as the duty 
on it is less or more, it can be easily concieved how hard must 
be the struggle for life with such classes. Wliat a terrible 
privation must an increase of such a hateful and barbarous im¬ 
post mean to these humble classes ? Lord Randolph Churchill 
m England, and Sir A. Colvin out here, may propose with a 
light heart, and without couutiug the poor people’s suffering, an 
increase of the tax, for the operation is so simple that the 
change in the duty can be effected by a stroke of the pen or a 
message by the wire, but surely no such step can be taken with¬ 
out inflicting positive injustice and additional suffering on the 
poorer classes. 

Nor is this all. There is another aspect of this question of 
the Salt-taX which has not received the attention it deserves, 
but which must not be overlooked, particularly as it affects our 
economic growth in an essential and vital particular. This tax, 
as remarked before, is an industrial impost of a most serious 
nature ; and let us inquire for a moment, and see what has been 
the effect of the present Salt-tax policy on one of our industries, 
which once furnished means of subsistence to a large part of the 
coast and inland population. A few facts and figures bearing 
on this important point demand anxious study. 
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Mr. Cotton’s Report states that the gross Salt Revenue 
was 6-18 crores in 1882-83, having risen 
three hundred per cent from 2-C crores, 
which was the figure for 1842-43, in 40 
years. The net revenue, after deducting 
collection and other charges, was 5| crores, or nearly 7d per 
head of the population under British administration. 

Great changes have takeu place in the rate of the duty 

since 1843, and these 
changes are shown 
in a marginal table. 
The duty was dif¬ 
ferent in different 
provinces in 1843, 
and continued to be so 
down to the mutiny- 
period. In 1800-Gl, 
it under-weut a 
change, and was in¬ 
creased all round. 
Another reconstruc¬ 
tion took place in 
1877-78, and a rough 

equalisation was effected by raising the duty in Madras and Bom¬ 
bay, andloweriug it elsewhere. Lastly, in 1882-83 the equalisation 
was almost complete, and a general levelling of it to 4.s. was 
carried out. Sir John Stracbey was the first minister to attempt 
this equalisation, and Major Baring completed it, but mJ by 
raising the duty. Sir J. Stracbey, in rejJy to a representation 
on the subject made by the President of the thilt Chamber of 
Commerce of Cheshire and Worcestershire, said ( p. 9+, F. 
Statement, 1780 ) ‘it is an essential part of our policy to 
equalise the duties.’ 

This equalisation of the Salt duties in the different pro¬ 
vinces had the effect of putting on the same footing native and 
foreign salt. Im orted salt was rather a gainer than loser by 
the clianges made Coming as ballast in merchant vessels, and 
paying only nominal freight, it could easily beat out of the 
market salt of native manufacture. As long as Bonobay and 
Madras salt, was under-taxed, it retained its looting in the 
markets of Northern India, and could compete with Cheshire 
and other imported salt, but the equalisation had the effect of 
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a bounty or bonus so to speak, to the importers and coufined 
the native salt to the provincial areas of its manufacture. 
The following table will be found interesting iu the connection:— 
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It will be necessary to note a few details before the proper 
significance of these figures can be understood. The details of 
Salt-revenue supply an index to the sources of Salt-supply. In 
Northern India, the duty is levied on the Inland customs line, 
and is really an excise duty on salt manufactured at works be¬ 
longing to Government. In Bengal, the greater part of the 
revenue is obtained by a customs duty on imports by sea; in 
Madras from sales of salt manufactured under Government 
monopoly, and in Bombay by an excise duty on local 
manufacture. 

The above table deserves careful study, as throwing light 
upon the present state of our great Salt industry. The sources 
of Salt supply are now (1) Government monopoly, (2) import¬ 
ation by sea, and (3) local manufacture. Ofthe()‘18 crores of 
Rupees raised from the tax on Salt required for our annual con¬ 
sumption, Government supplies represent 2-9 crores of revenue, 
the foreign importer contributes 1-8 crores, and local manu¬ 
facture 1-5 crores, or in other words, Government produces for 
us by its own direct agency nearly half the quantity, the foreigner 
brings into the country for our use nearly a third, and the local 
manufacturer lias to be content with producing only one (piartor 
of the annual supply. Thus before the combined raonoploy of 
of Government and the foreign importer, the native producer is 
being driven out of the field I Let us see how this disastrous 
change in the national industry has been brought about, and in 
what direction it is tending. 

In Bombay, and Bombay alone, local manufacture bolds 
its own ; it has died out elsewhere. The Bombay Salt Depart¬ 
ment was constituted in its present form in 1873, and was 
further developed on the same lines in 1882. It is under the 
charge of a Collector of Salt Revenue, with Deputies and Assis¬ 
tant Collectors, and with a numerous supervising and preventive 
staff, numbering 6,926 men in all. The sole aim of all recent 
changes has steadily been to bring under complete control the 
manufacture, storing, and sale of Salt. Small and isolated 
‘works have been suppressed, the depots of supply have been 
limited, and areas o'" manufacture contracted. Thus is our local 
manufacture trammelled and controlled in the only province 
where it still maintains its foothold ; and the tendency of the 
presents arrangements is to establish virtually a Government 
mouojioly under the name of a controlling agency. 

The Salt Department of Northern India d irects and controls 
the Government monopoly of manufacture in the Punjab, N. 
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W. Provinces, Oiide, Central Provinces, Berar, Eajputana, 
Central India, and Behar. It is under a Commissioner with a 
staff of 190 officers and 4,939 men ; and these have the charge 
of the manufacture of seven millions of mannds i. e. half the 
quantity required for the annual consumption of the whole 
population. The local manufacturer has no place in the system 
and all native industry in Salt may be said to have died out 
throughout this \ast area. 


In Madras, there is again the Government monopoly estab¬ 
lished as long ago as 1805. The system remains for the most 
part unchanged, except in the rigour with which the monopoly 
is enforced. Some private rights of manufacture and sale of 
Salt which existed liefore, were recognised, and compensation 
was given to the proprietors for aWishing them. The whole 
manufacture is now in the hands of a Government agency, 
under Government control. Down to 1877, the manufacture 
of Salt, except on Government account, was strictly prohibited 
in the Presidency. But since that year, an exiase system has 
been introduced to encourage local manufacture. There has 
been however no improvement in the situation worth mention. 
The manufacture stdl remains a close Government monopoly. 

In British Burma, the supply is obtained both from local 
manufacture and foreign importation. But Mr. Colton observes 
that the nati^'e industry is everywhere on the decline, owing to 
the consumption of imported Salt. 


“ But it is in Bengal, above all that we are brought face to 
face with a most disastrous change, which gives us a timely 
indication of the serious and dangerous tendency of the present 
fiscal policy in relation to Salt. The importation of Salt dates 
only from 1818, nor did it acquire large proportions until 1835. 
In 1780, W arren Hastings introduced a system of Government 
monopoly, somewhat similar to that which now prevails in 
Madras. With certain modifications, the monopoly system 
continued till 18C3, when it was gradually abolishid, leaving 
the supply of Salt, whether by import¬ 
ation or excise man’'facture, to private 
enterprise. ]<]xcise manufacture was first *ried in 1835 and 
authorised in 1847. It is still carried on to a considerable 
extent in each of the districts of Orissa, and to a small extent 
in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas on the Gangetic 
sea-board ; but the industry does not thrive, and the quantity 
manufactured has steadily decreased of late years. In 1883, 


Cotton’s 

151). 


Report, page 
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the manufacture ceased entirely in the Twenty-four Parganas. 
The quantity of locally manufactured Salt in Bengal in 1882-8.'? 
was only 287,846 maunds.” Thus in Bengal the supply comes 
from abroad almost wholly. The history of the collapse of the 
native industry in this unfortunate province is marked by three 
striking stages :— 

(1) Local manufacture of Salt in Bengal was stamped 
out by the Government monopoly of production between 17SO 
and 1835. Government stopped local independent production, 
and undertook to supply salt manufactured by its own agency» 
while it freely permitted importations by sea.. 

(2) Having produced its full mischief, this policy was 
changed too late between 1847-02, when the local industry had 
been long since dead, and imported Salt had taken a lirm hold 
of the local market. Ix)cal mannfaeture, subjected to excise- 
duty, was invited to compete with importing enterprise. Under 
such circumstances, the conditions of tlie competition were un¬ 
equal and local industry was at a disadvantage, and having to 
work its way against heavy odds, lias not revived. 

(3) On failure of local enterprise, without chance of re¬ 
covery, the importers became masters of the field, and imported 
Salt got a monopoly of the market. 

The Government has not lost a whit by any of these 
changes, and is as sure as ever of recovering the whole of its 
Salt Kevenues from the Province. It may even be said that it 
lias gained considerably. It has no longer a cumbersome 
monopoly to manage for fiscal purposes ; and the full revenue 
comes without the inconvenience attaching to the older system. 
The importer of Cheshire and liverpool Salt pays the tax, and 
the full amount of it. Again the consumer has not lost much ; 
his Salt comes, as come it must, as surely us before, the source 
of supply alone being changed. He gets it now not from the 
native maniifactnrer, but from the foreign importer, and gets 
it equally cheap, if not cheaper. The sufferer and the only 
sullerer has been the native manufacturer. It is he who has 
lost his calling by this change, and has probably been driven 
to the plough. 

This decadence of the Salt Industry in this Province brings 
out in painful and prominent relief the full effect and tendency 
of the present fiscal policy of Government in the matter of the? 
Salt tax. The total decline of the industry in Bengal marks a 
transfei- of it, by skilful fiscal manipulation, to foreign hands. 
13 
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If such has heeu the fate of onr Salt industry in Bengal, 
can we be sure that it does not stand in similar danger in other 
parts of the ooiintry too ^ In “ Northern India ” i. e., all the 
Northern Provinces, c.'iccpt Bengal, the Government monopoly 
is strictly maintained. liocal manufacture is crushed, and im¬ 
portation freely allowed. In Madras, however, a relaxation 
of the monopoly has commenced since 1877, m much the 
same manner in which it was attempted in Bengal 30 years 
ago, ostensibly in favour of local production. But when the 
local industry has heeu so long in a state of paralysis and sus¬ 
pense, and imported Salt is permitted slowly to fight its way 
into the field, we cannot help asking the question, whether the 
Bengal trageily is to he played out again I Coming nearer 
home, we find in Bombay that local industry is no doubt per¬ 
mitted still to live, and thougli there is yet no monopoly of 
production in the strict sense of the word but only most grasp- 
11 ^ control, still when we find that large local Salt-pans, such as 
those in Ratnagiri, have been closed for purposes of effective 
control, a strong preventive agency is maintained, areas of 
maoufactures are dangerously contracted, and depots of local 
supply are limited in number,—it is almost impossible to believe 
that the fatal Bengal policy is not here too being pursued,^ 
though in a disguised form, without the intermediate stage of 
monopoly. 

If this repressive policy continues to work, the danger of a 
complete transfer of the whole Salt industry to foreign hand is 
not too remote, aud we only do our duty in calling public atten¬ 
tion to it. The results of the Salt-tax policy as at present deve¬ 
loped may be thus summarised :— 

(1) One of our first national industries is almost destroyed, 
lu Bombay it is dying a lingering death, while in the other parts 
of the country it is dead. 

(2) Government has secured a complete command of 
Salt manufacture for fiscal purposes, having ousted the 
people by prohibitive aud preventive regulations from 
the field. The sources of supply, thd sea-board, the 
lakes, the Salt mines ifec., are entirely under its control. 
The revenue of the state is strongly and eft'ectively protected and 
secured, and the only iuconvenieuce of the arrangement is that a 
vast administrative machinery has to be maintained for the 
purpose of managing such a cumbrous monopoly. Government 
would indeed be glad if any way could be pointed out to get rid 
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■of the troublesome business without, of course, endangering the 
revenue. The removal of the prohibition upon local manufacture 
in the Madras Presidency in 1877 is one proof among others of 
such a wish and such a feeling. The revenue secured, and the 
wants of the consumers supplied by an unlimited supply of the 
commodity, Government would not trouble itself with the in¬ 
quiry who produces and supplies salt and makes money by it. 

(3) The worst has come to jms in Bengal. The industry 
has changed hands, passing from native manufacturers to foreign 
importers. The Bengal collapse shows that Government is not 
by any means disposed to keep in its hands the monopoly of a 
vast industry which it has thought fit to wrest from the people 
for revenue purposes, but is willing to admit the foreigners to a 
share of this monopoly. 

As far as the action of the duty as an industrial impost 
is concerned, these results are so disastrous that they compel 
attention. 

The fiscal policy of Government in this matter viz., of 
appropriating a whole industry of the nation for no other than 
revenue purposes, is a most extraordinary policy, without 

J jrecedent or example. We have a magnificent sea-board, 
arge Salt lakes and Salt mines, which afford great advantages 
for Salt manufacture. We have wealth at our very door, but 
we are not permitted to utilize it. We have, by the grace of 
God, splendid resources within onr reach, but we are not suffered 
to turn them to account; and why f For enabling the State 
to derive a large and secure revenue. May we ask, without 
meaning to distract the official conscience, what moral or politi¬ 
cal right has Government to prevent us, its native subjects, 
Irom freely producing this necessary of life for our own 
daily wants? The equity and expediency of the case apart, 
we are bound to say that a Government that is spending 
millions upon millions—with the laudable object of aevelop- 
ing the material resources of the country,—is simply taking up 
a most inconsisteut position in thus adhering to the policy of 
debarring its subjects by a prohibitory code of regulations, from 
turning to nse one of these very resources of material wealth. 
Is it free trade or good finance to oust the people from a vast 
and remunerative industry ? Is it not better, nobler, and safer 
to leave the industry in the bauds of th-- people themselves, and 
tax only their profits ? Indian finance is said to be inelastic, 
biit we might ask, where lies the cause of its inelasticity, if not 
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in the badness and unsoundness of the existing fiscal system^, 
which while securing nearly the whole income of the State- 
from the poorer, starving and struggling classes, leaves un¬ 
touched the profits of the wealthy merchants, whether 
native or foreign, the earnings of vast European enterprises in 
the country, and the luxuries of the rich and well-to-do consu¬ 
mers, and hesitates, even in times of pressure, out of fear of" 
interested clamour or of the criticism of a powerful press, to 
devise forms of taxation which will reach the pockets of these- 
classes ? If the expenses of the administration are heavy and 
growing. Government can tax the nation’s profits, the nation’s 
income, the nation’s expenditure, but it is surely against all 
ideas of justice or prudence to drive away the people from one 
of their largest fields of industry. 

We maintain that the fiscal system is perfectly capable of 
reconstruction so as to give our revenues any necessary amount of 
elasticity. New taxes can be devised which, wliile fully meet¬ 
ing the requirements of the financial situation, will render 
unnecessary any further continuance of the Salt duty, which- 
operates not simply as a tax ou a necessary of life, but also as a 
hateful industrial impost, and is thus worse than a poll-tax. It 
is ou these accounts that we condemn not only the Secretary of 
State’s proposal to raise the salt tax, but also the existing salt 
duty, and its policy as fraught with serious danger. 

We have dwelt on this subject longer than we had intended, 
for, much misappreliension seems to prevail as to the nature and 
working of this tax and Sir A. Colvin has hinted in clear terms 
that it may become necessary to raise it in order to meet the 
additional outlay on army services. The tax is unnecessary, un¬ 
fair, unequal, and disastrous in its working, and therefore we 
protest against its being maintained as a part of the permanent 
taxation of the country. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the question of the joint License 
and Income Tax whi(!h has been recently impos ed by Lord 
Dufferin’s Government to make both ends meet. 

As another taxing proposal, we would advocate the imposi¬ 
tion for revenue purposes of a uniform duty of 1 or 2 per cent- 
ad valorem ou imports by sea. Such a customs duty as a fiscal 
resource is, in our judgment, free from all objection, and might 
be incorporated into the permanent fiscal system of the country. 
(1) In the first place it cannot be objected to as a protective 
duty. It would not work as such, because such a small duty 
could not have any appreciable effect ^on the position of the- 
foreign imports in our markets, so as to “ bonus ” or protect 
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'.home-grown articles. The articles of foreign merchandise 
imported into oar country have already secured such a hold upon 
our market, that they cannot he affected in any way by a light 
impost, or nor can it improve the position in the local markets 
of the Indian manufactures as competing with foreign articles, 
undeveloped as the former are at present. (2) In the second 
place, such a small duty as the one we propose, would throw no 
inconvenient or hard burden on the consumer- The general 
body of our present imports does not consist of food supplies, or 
■supplies of raw material, which it would be unjust or impolitic 
to tax even for revenue purposes, but is made up of articles of 
luxury or convenience, and are for the most part manufactured 
articles. So that even if the price of these imported articles 
be slightly raised by the action of the proposed duty, the 
consumer being for the most part well able to buy them, can¬ 
not in justice complain of the burden which he can well bear, 
but which, if he so chooses, he can well avoid by a little sacrifice 
■of enjoyment. As far as the present state ofdemand for foreign 
imports in the country is concerned, we shall not be far wrong in 
saying that it touches only the upper fringe of society, and does 
not yet reach the main bulk of the population. The proposed 
■duty will, therefore, fall where it should and conveniently fall 
on those classes that can afford to pay it, and not, like the pre¬ 
sent Salt tax, on classes least able to bear it. (3) Thirdly, 
the duty though so light as one or one and half per 
cent, would bring in a large revenue in the shape of customs. 
As a fiscal measure, it is eciuitable in its incidence, putting the 
burden where it can well be borne. But further it has very 
strong recommendation in its favour. Such a duty as a per¬ 
manent part of the revenue sy.stem might serve as a financial 
reserve, which could be utilised in times of pressing emergency 
without difficulty or inconvenience. 

While thus sugg’esting such a general customs duty on 
imports, we are not prepared to support tlio proposal of the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce for the re-impositiou of the Cotton 
Duties ; for such an impost, however disguised, assumes the 
■character of special class imposts, devised and maintained for 
special purposes. It would be felt as a grievance, and rouses the 
hostility of large and powerful class interests that would be 
•aggrieved, and it would be utterly impossible to maiutaiu it as 
a part of the general system of taxation. for this reason, if no 
■other existed, we would not join in a recommendation for the 
revival of the cotton duties, which would re-open the irritating 
■controversies oftliree years ago, though at the time the repeal 
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was carried out, wo protested against the step as a needless and' 
unwise surrender in the then circumstances of the Financial 
situation. 

Our present proposal rests on an entirely diffierent basis. I' 
is a general Customs duty, not a particular tax. It is a customs 
duty on all imports alike, and not a particnlar tax on a parti¬ 
cular class of imported commodities. It is fairly a revenue 
duty, and not in any correct sense a fiscal measure of a protoc- 
tional tendency. And to such a proposal we see no objection 
of any practical validity or force, except perhaps on theoretical 
grounds of abstract Free Trade. 

We can here but cursorily mention that a succession duty,, 
sugar duties, tobacco tax, a tax on marriages have been suggest¬ 
ed by great financial authorities, and they will have to be exa¬ 
mined on their own grounds in a separate article. Thus far we 
have confined our attention to the various ways of raising addi¬ 
tional taxation. But it is clear that this is by no means the 
only way available to us. The end can be as effectually attained 
by economy and retrenchment. Large measures of economy 
are quite possible in the various branches of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration ; reduction in the Home Charges is by no means diflBcult 
or impossible, provided there is the ‘ will ’ to carry it out. And: 
we will here content ourselves with suggesting one measure of 
retrenchmont which has uot received any large measure of 
public attention. We refer to the reduction of the present 
interest charge on our Indian debt. 

The following figures show how matters stoovl down to 
1882-83 

( Mr. Cotton’s Report, pages 103, 270, 281, 290. ) 


Kind of debt. 

Amount. 

Charge. 

1 

Hate. 

Government of India debt 

£ 

b 

per cent. 

“General” . 

97,050,806 

3,997,469 

4-1 

Irrigation debt . 

20,750,856 

809,091 

3-9 

State Railways.. 

36,002,952 

1.226,702 

3-5 

East India Railway. 

.34,824,452 

1,703,398 

4-8 

Total. 

188,629,066 

1 

7,736,660 

average. 
4’2 

Guaranteed debt. 

73,785,230 

3,317,873 

4-5 

Total. 

262,414,296 

11,054,533 
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Thus the whole Debt of India, inclusive of Guaranteed 
Railways, is nearly 262^ millions, and the total of interest 
charged on its account is 11 millions. This is a very heavy 
charge, and any scheme that might be suggested for its reduc¬ 
tion is worthy of the most attentive consideration. 

The table above given brings out the fact that the rate of 
interest on the guaranteed debt is considerably higher than that 
on Government debt- While we pay for the latter kind of 
obligation at 4-2 per cent., or excluding the East India Railway 
debt, less than 4 per cent., the cliarge for the former ranges 
above 4-5, the difference being nearly ^ per cent, or even more, 
and yet we know that both these kinds of debt rett essentially on 
the same basis, viz., the credit of the Indian Government, The 
cause of the difference is to be found in the mode of borrowing 
adopted in the two cases. The Government debt, whether 
general or productive Public Works, is raised directly by the 
Secretary of State on Government account on the security of the 
Indian revenues, while the different Railway companies are 
allowed to borrow on tlieir own separate account, helped to float 
it by the Government Guarantee. The security is felt by the 
investing public to be greater in the former tnan in the latter 
case, and consequently the terms on which loans can be raised 
by the one or the other agency differ considerably. The money 
market is more free for Government purposes than for the 
transactions of the guaranteed companies, and yet we know that 
the responsibility of the Indian Treasury is not one whit the less, 
whether the capital is sought by tiie Secretary of State, or by 
the Directors of a Company. 

Here then tliere is room for reform. Though the interest 
for the Guaranteed debt is paid out of the earnings of the 
guaranteed railways, we are vitally interested in the question of 
interest, ina.sraiich as Government is responsible for the whole in¬ 
terest in case of failure, and also is entitled to a share of the net. 
profits. The question arises of what possible advantage can it 
be to the various Companies, or to the State, that the subscrip¬ 
tion of the public should be invited by the respective boards of 
such companies, instead of by the Secretary of State V The 
question thus raised suggests its own solution. ( 1 ) The state 
should borrow for the purposes of the different Railway Com¬ 
panies on the same principle as it borrows for all other purposes, 
and should cease to allow the different companies to raise the 
capital on the credit of tlie State; ( 2 ) The new general Rail¬ 
way debt should be administered by the Bank of England j and 
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(3 ) facilities should be given for conversion into the new 
general Hallway debt the guaranteed stocks of existing com¬ 
panies. These three propositions sum up Mr. Cohen’s scheme 
for reducing the interest charge on account of guaranteed debt 
l)y over ^ per cent., and we heartily support it, and hope that it 
will receive from Government the attentive consideration it 
deserves. 

AVe would, for our own part, go further than Mr. Cohen, 
»nd suggest that the whole debt of India, including guaranteed, 
should be placed under the guarantee of the British Government. 
As things stand at present, the Indian Government can borrow 
in the money market only at 4 per cent., and its whole debt 
stands at this rate and a trifle over, laiving been contracted at 
different periods, and under different circumstances, while we 
find that the Imperial debt of Great Britain and Ireland pays 
not more than 3, or at the highest, 3^ per cent. This gives the 
difference between the two rates of over per cent. Why this 
difference ? It is due to the inferior credit of the Government in 
the money market, as compared witlv that of the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment. Under the present arrangement, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment goes into the market for borrowing on its own account, in 
its own name, and on the security of its own revenues, and as 
its credit is not so good as that of Great Britain and Ireland, it 
finds it necessary to raise its loans on less advantageous terms 
than those on which the English Government can borrow. And 
yet, it is true that the Indian Govonuucnt appears as a borrower, 
'Only in a subordinate capacity as a branch of the English Gov- 
■einment, for the ultimate responsibility lor the wlmle fluancial 
jx)sition rests with the Irap)ej-ial Government in England. It 
may well be asked, why it is that the liidiau Government is not 
permitted to go into the market jn-ofessedly on tliat basis with 
•the British guarantee. A nominal elninge of basis and security 
is all that is necessary to put matters right in this respect. The 
British Goveinment should give ns the benefit of its direct 
guarantee for our national debt obligation. The advantages of 
nch a system would he very great. The market will be much 
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inore free than it is, for the borrowing transactions of the Indian 
Government, and. the net interest charged might be reduced by 
per cent, and even more, thus giving us a clear saving on 
Government debt alone of nearly a million 2 )er annum. This 
would be a direct money advantage ; but the political advant¬ 
age would still bo more valuable. Our finances will be, in 
that case, brought under the real effective control of the Im¬ 
perial Parliament, and our financial administration will be a 
responsible one in reality, instead of being as at present only 
nominally so. Further, Parliament would come, through the 
natural operation of sueh financial relations, to feel a more 
•direct, immediate and living interest in questions affecting the 
welfare of this Dependency over which it at present allows itself 
to “ sleep and slumber.” 


14 



a NOTE ON THE NaTIONaL OE6T 
OF BRITISH INDia.* 

A PROPOSAL FOR REDUCING 
EXPENDITURPL 

The annual charge on the revenues of India on account of 
interest on the National Debt, which at present amounts to over 
11 milliions and a quarter, is a most serious item of our imperial 
liabilities, and discovering as it does a steady and alarming 
tendency to expansion, as now administered and managed, 
threatens to become, at no remote date, a source of grave em¬ 
barrassment to Indian Finance, It behoves Government, there¬ 
fore, to make a bold, earnest and resolute effort to lighten its 
pressure on the resources of this poor and otherwise over-taxed 
country, partly by making an eft’ectual provision for the gradual 
liquidation of the debt itself, and partly by effecting from 
time to time such reduction in the rates of interest payable 
thereon by wellknown methods of conversion, as the state of 
the money-market and the level of the national credit might 
render possible. 

The National Debt of India, which in 1884-85 stood at the- 
high figure of 262^ millions, is made u]j of two parts, each 
standing on its own footing, namely, (1) the direct debt of 
Government, including both the “ General" as well as that 
raised for Productive Public Works, and (2) guaranteed stocks 
of the Railway Companies :— 

° This paper was published in the Journal of tlie Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha, July 1886. 
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Description of debt. 

Amount. 

Charges for 
interest. 

Remarks. 



& 

£ 



General”__ 

94,788,971 

3,997,469 

Vide Cotton’s Re- 

% 



port p. 104. 


P. P. Works. 




1 J 
a 

a 

\ Irrigation . 

1 

20,766,867; 

i 

809,091 

[ Stanton’s Report. ]; 

1 

> 

1 State Railways. 

39,967,059! 

1,527,300 

o ! 

[e. I. Railway... 

39,154,142 

1,718,100 

Including annuity- 





paj ment. 


Guaranteed. 

67,697,168 

3,277,132 

At various rates 
ranging from 5 to 3^ 





[Vide Col. Stanton’s 


Total... 

262,374,207 

11,329,092 

Report 83-4 p. 30.] 


Parenthetically, it may be remarked that the credit of the 
country is hypothecated for the whole of this debt to the fullest 
extent in shape of direct obligation or guarantee, and that the 
ultimate responsibility of Government is precisely the same in 
respect of the one kind of debt as of the other. 

Mr. Cohen M. P. In his remarkable memorandum on 
Indian railway finance, contributed to the London Times, Sept. 
1884, deals with the whole railway debt, including both guaran¬ 
teed and E, Indian, amounting to £ 106,851,310 and entailing 
an annual interest charge of nearly 5 million sterling, and 
writing with the authority of a commercial expert and sound 
economist, recommends a practical scheme of conversion, which, 
while fully and effectually protecting and conserving vested 
interests, promises to reduce our pecuniary liabilities on account 
of this debt by at least a million per annum, by revising its 
basis and re-casting its machinery, Tlie commercial opinion of 
London is strongly in favor of tliis proposal to convert and con¬ 
solidate the existing guaranteed stocks into a general railway 
debt on Government account, and hostile critics have not yet 
urged against it anything beyond vague and baseless apprehen¬ 
sions of its‘possiAilc ’ tendency to retard railway extension in 
India. Besides obvious financial advantages, Mr. Cohen’s plan 
offers others of no less importance, (a) It would, among other 
results, break a costly and troublesome, huge monopoly which. 
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<3an 1)0 worked to the serious loss and iacouvenience of the 
country in times of emergency, as shown by the conduct of the 
O. I. P. Railway directorate during the famine of 1876-78, 
and, by virtually couverting these railways into State property, 
give the Government of the country such control as it ought to 
have over their tinancing and general management, (b) It 
would transfer from tlie hands of a private irresponsible agency 
to the responsible Government, the initiation and prosecution of 
future railway extensions ; and further, (c) it would substitute 
dor the policy of guarantees, hitherto pursued with greater re¬ 
gard to the demands of an impatient and clamorous body of 
foreign capitalists and mer<;hants than to the condition of the 
“national finances or the legitimate rerpiireraents of the country, 
a policy of direct obligation and responsibility in respect of 
of railway borrowings as well as of railway construction, which 
would lead to more cautious procedure in future, and by pre¬ 
venting a reckless and extravagant addition, in comfortable 
■sleepiness, to existing liabilities on this account, conduce to the 
stability of Indian Finance no loss than to the improvement of 
the national credit. Even were little or no weight to be attach¬ 
ed to those and similar other considerations which might be 
urged in its favor, a scheme which holds out the prospect of a 
.clear saving to the amount of upwards of a million by a simple 
administrative change in the management and financing of 
these railways, and the feasibility of which cannot be for a 
moment cbaUeiiged, deserves and demands the serions and care¬ 
ful attention of the Finance Committee. The scheme might, 
perhaps, have to be modified here and there in its details and 
particulars, to meet the “ prejudices” or the just wishes of the 
investing public ; but the principle, on which it rests, is as un¬ 
impeachable as it is clear and intelligibe. Mr. Cohen does not 
ask the Government of Indhi to assume more extended responsi¬ 
bilities in respect of these railways than it has already incurred 
under the guarantee-contracts. What he proposes as a practical 
■financier is, that it should not shrink, through timid or senti¬ 
mental fears, from standing forth boldly on the Stock-Exchange 
in the position which it at present holds de, facto, and 
turning that position of responsible guarantor more fully to 
account than is possible under the existing arrangements. The 
credit of Government naturally stands a good deal higher than 
that of even the Railway Comisanies enjoying the advantage 
of its guarantee, and British investors accordingly feel greater 
confidence in its securities than in those which the private Oom- 
j)anies can offer. Now if such be the feeling of the Stock- 
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Exchange, as we are assured it is, and as is shown undoubtedly 
to be the case by the difficulty with which the Midland and' 
S. Maratha Railway Companies could recently float their loans, 
why on earth should we not avail ourselves of the feeling of the 
change in our favour ? The preference given to our Government 
securities over those of the guaranteed Companies will be the 
measure of our financial gain under the proposed scheme. The 
modus operandi of the conversion as suggested may be roughly 
sketched out as follows ;— 


The circumstance that the different guaranteed lines offer 
securities of different values and earn different rates of profit, 
must be, of course, duly taken note of in any conversion scheme ; 
nor can it be forgotten that the stipulations regarding tlie divi¬ 
sion of surplus profits contained in the guarantee contracts 
between Government and the companies introduce an additional 
element of variation into the transaction. But it cannot be 
supposed that these varying factors, which determine the value 
of these guaranteed stocks, offer any greater obstacle to tlieir 
proposed conversion into one consolidated stock than they do to- 
their free transfer in the open market by sale and purchase. 
On referring to the London Times'’“ stock shares” report for 


April 9,1886, we find the prices of the 


railway stocks quoted thus;— 

- 

Company. 

Total Capi¬ 
tal on Dec. 

Price of 
100 stock 

1 

31,’83. 

quoted, 

1 

B. B, 0. India.... 

£ 

8,160,749 

£ 

154' 

G. 1. P. 

24,797,889 

1474 

Madras. 

10,678,531 

121 

Oudh and Rohil- 
kliand. 

7,619,619 

128 

S. P. Delhi.. 

11,423,263 

122^ 

S, India. 

4,422,155 

1274- 

Total. 

67,002,206 



guaranteed 


Indian 


N. B, — The E. Indian stands on a sepa- 


These quotations 
obviously give not only 
the relative but the 
absolute value of the 
guaranteed stocks in the 
London market, iuclu- 
sive of the interests 
created by the surplus- 
profit provisions. The 
holder of a guaranteed 
stock, when he sells it 
at the market price, 
parts not only with his 
stock but his interest as 
well in the surplus pro¬ 
fits of the guarnteed 
lines as stipulated for 
in the guarantee-con¬ 
tracts. Now, in our 


rate footing and is left out in this calculation ; conversion scheme, WO 
and so ia the E. Bengal. might either leave the 
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autonomy of each company and with it the surplus-profit 
stipulations entirely untouched, or do away with both. If 
the latter alternative be chosen, wo should have to offer to 
the present share-holders the full market value of their 
guaranteed stocks as ruling at the time ou the ’ change, minus 
what is due to the greater security of Government investment 
as compared with private, (say) about 10 per cent; while if the 
former course were selected, we would be justified in making a 
further deduction from their market values, ( say) from 5 to 10 
per cent, on account of the surplus-profit provisions of the 
guarantee contracts. The first course is preferable, as calculated 
to secure a better prospect of success as well as better terms for 
the proposed conversion. 

Now putting together these two conditions, and making a 
total deduction of from 15 to 20 per cent, from the market values 
of the guaranteed stocks ou this account, as also taking the value 
of money to be 3 per cent, as now ruling in the London market, 
we should have to offer the following prices for the stocks with 
a view to their conversion into a aiuglo consolidated stock. On 
the basis of these prices, thus roughly calculated we can safely 

invite the present hold¬ 
ers of railway guaran¬ 
teed stocks, bearing 
interest at from 5 to 
per cent, to convert 
them into consolidated 
Government railway 
stock at 3 per cent. In 
lieu of a 100 guaran¬ 
teed stock at 5 percent, 
we offer a Government 
stock of 128, 120, 108, 
llo, 108, 110 at 3 par 
cent, respectively to the 

holders of the different stocks, and this offer the investors may be 
reasonably expected to accept. The result of the proposed 
conversion might thus be shown in a tabular stateniedt:—- 



Price of 

Price per 

Company. 

100 stock ; 

loo stock i 

ruling. 

offered. 





B. B. C, India.I.‘j4^at5p.c. 12SatS p.c. 

G. I. P.147 at 5 „ ;120 

Madras.121 at4J,, 108 

Oudh and R.128 at 6 ,, 'llO 

S. P. Delhi. 122 at 5 „ !l08 

S. India.127 at 5 „ jllO 
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As at present. | 

Under the conversion 
scheme. 

Net 

gain. 

Company. 

Stock oipi. 
tal on Dec. 
31, 1883. 

Hate of in¬ 
terest. 

Price quoted 
exchange. 

Stock con¬ 
verted at. 

Prices offer¬ 
ed for con¬ 
version. 

Rate of in¬ 
terest. 

In interest 
charge. 

B.B.C. India. 

£ 

8,160,749 

5 

164 

£ 

10,500,000 

128 

3 

ns 

a 

rH 

G. I. P. 

24,797,889 

5 

147 

29,800,000 . 

120 

3 

-i 1 

I" 

Madras . 

10,678,531 

4 ^ 

121 

11,500,000 

108 

3 ' 

1 

1 

09 

o 

5 p. 

Oudh and R,. 

7,519,619 1 

5 

1 

128 

8,300,000 

110 

3 

a § 

S. P. Delhi... 

B. Indian. 

11,423,263, 

4,422,155 

5 

5 

122 

127 

12,400,000 

4,800,000 

108 

110 

3 

3 

Ifgs 

© oM 
0 0 
C^O C* 

0 








Total,,. 

67,002,206 



77,300,000 



= 


[Difference £ 816,000 = gain to Government, but capital stock 
increased by £ 10,300,000, 

Charge for| guaranteed intere3t = £ 3,120,000.] 


From the above table it will be seen that the result of the 
proposed conversion would be :— 

( 1) Net interest char -') £ 2,320,000 against 
ge on consolidated Government >£ 3,136,000 on guaranteed 
stock. ) stock. 

^e( iamng—£ 8 16,000. 

( 2 ) Capital stock, consolidated, £ 77,300,000 against 
£ 67,002,212 guaranteed stock. 

Net 2«crease=:£10,300,000, in the amount of capital. 

The second part of the operation, namely, the addition of 
over 1 0 millions to the amount of guaranteed stock, need have 
no terrors lor the Finance Minister who will not probably be 
ever called upon to pay it olf, so that it can matter little or 
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nothing to him at what figure it stands. If money becomes 
cheaper so as to make it worth bis while to carry out a similar 
second conversion in future with a view to lightening the bur¬ 
den on the Indian tax-payer, his hands will be free in the 
matter. What is, however, of immediate concern to him is the 
net saving in the annual interest. 

Moreover the gain in the interest charge is not the only 
advantage which it oft'ers. As. part of the conversion arrange¬ 
ment, the surplus profit stipulations in the existing contracts 
will have to be modified to the extent of defining “ surphts 
profits ” to be net profits realised over and above the new 
interest charge on the consolidated Government stock, and as 
the sum of surplus profits so defined would be larger than at 
present, the companies and Government will both share the 
benefit. The gain to Government in tliis respect may bo thus 
calculated ;— 

(a) Net revenue of guaranteed companies * (vide 
Stanton's Report page 49 ) = £ 3,296,833 
Guaranteed interest under present 
arrangements.,,£ 3,135,719 

Surplus-profits available for division 
between companies and Govern¬ 
ment... £ 161,164 

Government slure at |... ,=£ 80,583 

( ^ ) After conversion. 

Net Revenue.= £ 3,296,883 

Interest charge.= £ 2,320,000 

£ 976,883 
£ 488,442 
£ 80,582 

Net increase of Govt, share.£ 407,860 

Clombiuiiig the saving in the annual interest charge with 
this gain in the share of surplus i>rofite, we.arrive at the follow¬ 
ing result :— 

(a) Saving in interest.£ 816,000 

( 6 ) Increase in share of Surplus 

Profit.£ 407,860 

Total.£ 1,233,860 

• A. U.—-E, Bengal Kailway pompany left out of account. 


Surplus-profits. 

Govt’s share at 4. 

Deduct present share 
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The net total gain is thus nearly a million and a quarter, 
against which there is only one harmless set-off, namely, the 
increase of amount in the Capital Stock by about 10 millions, 
which should, however, cause us no anxiety till the time for 
redeeming it comes of our oivn choice ,—a very remote con¬ 
tingency which may be safely left out of practical calculations of 
immediate interest as long as the door is left open to succossivi 
conversions with a view to diminishing its pressure on tho 
revenues of the State, in such manner as the state of the 
money market and of the Government credit may suggest. 

Altogether, view it as we may, Mr. L. Cohen’s scheme 
appears to bo so happily conceiveil that as modified above, it 
may be confidently commended to the careful consideration of 
the Finance Committee. 

Passing on from this subject of the guaranteed Railway 
debt, we come to examine what may be described as the direct 
obligations of the Government of India. Mr. Cotton [in his 
Decennial Report, page KG ] puts them down at .£ 159,274,460, 
as they stood at the end of l<'S82-3, classified as under :— 

In India. £ 90,688,766 ) [Ah A. the “Indian” debt 

In England ... £ 68,585,694 / is in rupee, converted into 
sterling”at the old conventional rate of exchange (Re=2s.), 
while Sre English debt is in gold.] 

Adding 5 millions to each side, as roughly tlie amount of 


recent loans, wo get, 

India rupee debt...95,688,766 

English sterling debt.£ 73,585,694 


Total.£ 169,274,460 


Of the rupee debt, 23^ crores bears interest at 4^, and the 
rest ( 72 crores ) at 4 per cent, while of the English sterling- 
debt £ 62,460,044 boars interest at 4, and the rest at 3i. The 
whole of that portion of the English debt which bears interest at 
4 per cent, falls in by the end of August 1888, while the greater 
bulk of the rupee debt is redeemable at par on three months 
notice from Government, so that Government is left free to deal 
with either kind of debt in any manner it may deem best for the 
public interest. 

The pressure of the annual debt charge on the Indian ex¬ 
chequer can be reduced in two ways. We might either pay off' 
portions of our debt or secure reduction from time to time in the 

15 
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Tates of interest payable on it as money becomes cheaper. Thus 
redemption and conversion are the two modes of dealing with 
these liabilities, and there is room for trying both in the case of 
■our debt. Conversions, both profitable and safe, are possible in 
the immediate future, while some provision should be made 
with our present means for the gradual liquidation of the debt, 
on the basis of an automatic system of terminable annuities, 
such as has been adopted in respect of the English debt by the 
British Parliament under Sir S. Nortbcote’s scheme of i875, 
■developed and enlarged under Mr. Childers’ in 1883. 

We shall begin with conversion schemes. A most difficult 
and perplexing question meets us at the very threshold, rAz., 
‘Which kind of debt is preferable, rwpee or sterling V High 
authorities are divided on this question as to the expediency of 
borrowing in India or England. After careful consideration, 
we see reason to dissent from the conclusions of Sir E. Baring 
and other eminent financiers, and give our preference to sterling 
debt over rupee. It would not be out of place to state here 
briefly our grounds for this preference. 

The whole policy of rupee-loans under the present conditions 
’Ot borrowing in India is, we hold, fundamentally, wrong, as being 
opposed not only to the received principles of Political Economy 
but also to considerations of safe and sound finance. Let us go 
briefly into the history of our rupee loans, iu order to under¬ 
stand their nature and effect. 

Mr. Cotton gives the following details iu his lleport. 


p. 104 :— 

In India. £ 

Imperial loans bearing interest 

4^ per cent. Transfer Loan 1870.1,831,340 

4| ,, ,, Indore State Railway.1,000,000 

4| ,, „ Transfer Ijoan 1878.1,858,150 

Transfer Loan 1879,4^ p. c. portion.18,731,267 

,, „ 78 sterling p. c. portion.24,<i00 

4 per cent. Loan 1832-33 .925,024 

,, ,, ,, 1835-36.2,495,630 

„ „ „ 1842-43 .23,453,030 

„ „ „ 1854-55 5,320,840 

„ Transfer Loan 1865 .21,441,903 

4 „ .1854...1,226,778 
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Jleducecl 4p.o. Ijoau 1879 .....10,287,500 

4 p. c. Promissory Notes Mysore Family..98,041 

,, Kail way Jjoan from the Scindia .1,500,000 

,, E. I. liailway commuted stock......10,675 

3^ „ Loau 1853-4.57,470 


Total.£90,261,648 

Imperial loans not bearing interest...87,051 

Totiil in India... .£90,348,699 

Add to these recent loans to the amount of upwards of 5 
crores at 4 p. c.5,000,000 


£95,348,699* 

What first strikes us in connection with these statistics is 
■the smallness of the figure under the heading “ Imperial loans 
not bearing interest.” The amount (£ 87,051 )—which is 
presumbly the net premium realised on all these loan-transactions 
together showing an imposing total of 95 crores,—indicates— 
and other evidence also points to the same fact—how onerous 
have been tlio terms on which they were conducted, Some of 
the loans raised before 1872, the year in which the depreciation 
of silver commenced, as also some of those issued during Tjord 
Northbrook’s administration, might have been floated at or even 
above par ; but many of the recent ones, particularly those 
issued during Lord Lyttou’s Viceroyalty, were taken up 
much below par. The conversion of the 10 crores 5 p. c. loau 
into a 4^ p. c. loan in 1878 was a failure, and the nofificatioii of 
the 5 crores 4’ p. c. loan is 1879, although the minimum rate 
was fixed at 94, resulted in only 4 crores being taken up. The 
losing nature of those transactions relative to the floating of 
rupee loans in 1878-9 and 1879-80 may be more clearly seen, 
when it is remembered that the r<ato of interest in England in 
those years was exceptionally low, never advancing beyond 3 and 
standing during several months at 2 per cent—a state of things 
whicli would have farabled the Government of India to issiu) 
sterling loans in England at or above par and on such advanta¬ 
geous terms. 

The conditions of borrowing in India, as fiir as Government 
loan operations are concerned, have undergone a remarkable 


® Rupee debt converted into sterling at tbe conventional rate of one 
Rupee equal to two shillinga. 
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change during the last 30 years. To show this clearly the figures: 
quoted on a previous page may be re-arranged as under :— 

( a ) Before the mutiny ,£ 

4 p. c. loan 1832-33... 925,024 , 9 ^,, , . , 5 ^, , 

A 1 Qr* o /tofi ' 41ig loun, Mr, llobert- 

4 ,, ,, 18oo-36.,. ,.,,405,630 tells us, was a 

4 ,, ,, 1842-43...23,453,030 failme, a few lakhs only 

4 ,, ,, 1854-55... 5,320,840 being subscribed [vide 

3' ,, ,, 1853-54... 57,470* evidence before P. 

4 „ Tr. 1854 . 1,226,778 t,ommiUee. ] 

- 33,478,772- 

( b ) After the mutiny. £ 

4 p. c. Transfer loan 1865...21,441,903 1 on oan 
4i „ „ „ 1870... 1,831,340 / 

4^ „ „ „ 1878. 1,8.58,150 

Transfer Loiin-1879, 4^ p. c. a portion .18,731,267 

Total. 77,341,432 

Brought forward, £ 77,341.432 

Transfer Loan 1879, 7 s. a portion .. 24,0.00 

lieduced 4 p. c. loan 187'.) ... 10,287,500 

£ 87,652,932 

41 p. (!. Indore State Kail way . 1,000,000 

4 p. c. Promissory Notes, My.sore Family. 98,041 

4 p. 0 . Scindia loan... 1,500,000 

£ 2,598,041* 

To show to the reader at a glance the result of the above- 
tbe foregoing figures may be arranged thus :— 

Before the mutiny—at 4 p. c. £33,478,772 
After ,, ,, at4p. c. 

in 1865 21,441,903 ") 
in 1879 10,287,500 j 

31,729,403 

,, „ „ at 4 p. c. 

1870 1,831,340 

1878 1,858,150 

1879 18,731,267 

24,000 

-- 22,444,757 


Total—£ 87,652,932 

o leave this aum out of our calculations altogether, us it does 
not relate to strict market transactions. 
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These figures bring out two facts, taken in conjunction 
with other evidence :— 

( 1 ) a continued rise in the rates of interest at which 
loans could be issued ; 

( 2 ) an eijually continued fall, as we know in the case 
of loans raised by Lord Lyt.ton’s Government, in the amount of 
cash realised. 

These two facts indicate a continued movement of fall in 
the value of the Government Rupee Securities. “ The fall in 
Government paper,” wrote the Bombay Oharaber of Commerce 
in their memorial to Lord Ripon’s Government in Feb, 1884, on 
Railway Extension in India, “ within the last tl years [ i. e. 
1881-84 ] is quite 10 per cent.” This has been the result of 
the concurrent operation of many causes, among which may be 
prominently mentioned, ( 1 ) the depreciation of silver since 
1872, though counteracted in .some measure by the falling value 
of money in England, ( 2 ) the great ami increasing absorption 
of capital into industrial enterprise aud extended trade during 
recent years, and ( 11 ) the forced iioating of rupee loans by 
Government on terms, Iwwevcr wasteful or oiierons, “ It is 
improbable ” added the Ohambcr, “ that rupee 41 p. c. loans 
issued in India could lie floated at a higher rate than Rs. 00 per 
cent,” or in other words, as Mr. Westland puts it in his minute 
on Rupee loans (F'eb. 1884), “ India has but a small absorbing 
capacity for such loans ” or there is very little absorbing power 
in India itself left now. 

( 1 ) Our loss in the principal on account of discount in¬ 
curred by issuing rupee loans under these circunistanctes is how¬ 
ever, though largo in itself, only a trifling portion of our total 
loss involved in that procedure. 

(2) Far more formidable is our annual loss in interest-pa}' 
ment. The rates of interest payable on our jirosent loans are 
4-|- and 4 respectively on £ 23,444,759 and £ 71,816,861, while 
money can be freely obtained in England at rates varying from 3^ 
to 3. The differential loss to the Indian exchequer is only a 
trifle less than full one per cent aud may be calculated as 
under :— 


Debt in crores. 
Rs. 

23.44,47,590 at 4| 
7L81,68,610 at 4 


Charge for interest 
Rs. 

1,05,50,130 

2,87,26,740 


3,92,76,870 


'] Now the rupee debt 
of Rs. 95,26,16,200 
[into sterling 3 per 
f cent at 90, at the 
I current rates of es- 
J change Is 9d per 


95,28,16,200 
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rupee, is equal to £ 71,000,000 sterling and the iuterest charge- 
per annum, £ 2,366,000. Let ns compare the two amounts for 
interest charge. The sterling debt would cost us per annum 
2,336,000, or Re. 3,12,13,000 (atRs.=ls 0d), while our 
rupee debt entails a charge of Rs. 3,02,76,870. The net difference 
is Rs. 80,63,870. Now upwards of 80 lakhs of rupees is rather 
a pretty sum for a poor country to lose year after year. But, 
we are told, we should bear with quiet, unmurmuring equani¬ 
mity so much i^reseut loss with a view to future financial safety 
and stability in the presence of the disquieting uncertainties of 
the silver market. The fiill of silver, represented by the loss of 
these 80 lakbs a year, is from the present rate of Is 6d to Is 2— 
6d, and we thus provide for a very great drop of the rupee 
indeed! He must, of course, be a bold prophet who would ven¬ 
ture to forecaste the future of silver, but we cannot go, practi¬ 
cally speaking, very wrong in calculating that it will be long, 
very long indeed, before onr rupee sinks to that level of value, and' 
during this interval of anxious suspense, wo are asked to go on pay¬ 
ing this heavy price for our sentimental fears of the “Silver risk" 
a-head! We hold tlmt there is no sufficient justification for 
incurring so ranch loss and so needlessly in the circnrastances of' 
the present situation. We have not much faith is Bimetallism, 
which we look upon as a fond day-dream of doctrinaire enthu¬ 
siasts, but we have firm and abiding faith in the operation of 
economic causes—which would, before long, not only arrest the 
fall of the rupee by diminishing the production of the American 
silver mines, but, adjusting demand and supply, cause perhaps 
an upward movement in its favour. At any rate, the day can¬ 
not be near when the rupee shall sink below Is 2—fid and con* 
vert our present loss into a gain, and till it comes, if it comes 
at all, many things will Inive happened to diminish our anxieties 
and difficulties on the subject. 

(3 ! But tlie present poli(;y of rupee loans is yet open to 
another and no less formidable objection. The Bombay tffiamber 
in their memorial of February 1884, above referred to, write 
“ Each fresh issue of rupee loans in India lias the eifect of cau^ 
sing a serious advance in the value of money in the local 
markets, thereby briuging loss and inconvenience to all who are 
engaged in commercial pursuits.” Mr. Westland, the Comptroller 
General, in his Minute on rupee loans, practically endorses this 
complaint of tlie Chamber and holds,—though his opinion has 
been much controverted,—that the issues of Government loans, 
have been “ each year crucial operations,” “ the one operation 
up to whi(di the money market each year works and from whick 
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it again falls.” Now, it is clear that to the extent to which the 
loan-operations of Government tend to augment the rate of interest 
in the money market, they are liable to the condemnation pro¬ 
nounced upon such transactions by John Stuart Mill in his 
Political Economy, Chap. VII Bk. V. “National Debts.” In a 
country where there are admittedly no over-flowings of the 
national capital and where new fields of profitable industry are 
daily opening out for which all the annual accumulations of the 
country are scarcely sufficient, Government can hardly borrow 
without seriously trenching on the funds required for private 
enterprise and placing itself in tlie position wliich it ought never 
to take up except under hard necessity, viz., that of “ a 
competitor for capital with the ordinary channels of production 
investment.” The difficulty, nay, the impossibility of floating 
large loans in India except on ruinous terras, which seems to be 
admitted on all hands, is in this view a significant circumstance, 
adding very much to the strength of this objection. When 
loans reacli a point at wliich they citlior fail or can only be 
issued at discount and at exorbitant rates of interest, this is 
;^o.dtive proof that they seek to intercept tlie nation’s savings- 
from finding employment in other and legitimate fields of private 
investment, 

(4) But oven these objections might be overlooked if our 
rupee loans were really all absorbed in the country itself and 
secured either the justly valued political advanliige of giving a 
direct pecuniary interest in the stability and credit of Govern¬ 
ment to the higlier monied and propertied classes in the count¬ 
ry, or the eipially important financial advantage of keeping 
within the country itself !lie money payable as interest to the 
investors. All doubts, however, on the point are set at rest, 
and a Hood of light is obtained when we carefully road Mr. 
Westland’s evidence before the Select Committee of the House 
of (Joiumons on E. 1 liuilways. We clearly see that the present, 
jiolicy of rupee loans has the effect, whatever its original object, 
of benefiting ueitlier the Indian treasury nor the Indian tax¬ 
payer, but wholly tlie foreign investor and the local speculator, 
and has otherwise no justification or excuse either in the political, 
or the financial eonsiderations which ouglit, in normal circum¬ 
stances, to guide and govern sncli action on the part of the 
State, When questioned by the Chairman ( Mr. Baxter m. p. )/ 
on the subject of borrowing and the comparative advantages of 
borrowing in England and India, Mr. We.stland, the Comptrol¬ 
ler-General to the Government of India, said ;— 
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“ I am of opinion that the operations of the Government of 
India iiave exhausted for u time the lending reserve of the 
Indian market.” 

“ Who is it who takes up the loans at present ? —First, the 
European banks ; socornl, the native tinnncial firms who have 
eapital ; third, the native brokers and dealers in Government 
paper, who have no eapital. tint who take up the loans on the 
chance of making a profit by jiassing tliem on ; and fourth, the 
European Ijrokers. One of the most successful men, who 
tendered for tliese loans, wa.s a short time :ig’o a, door-keeiier at 
one of the bonded ware-houses with a salary of Rs- 12 a month. 
He was a very lager holder of Government paper, although he 
was entirely witliout means.” 

“ Who are tlie permanent investors ?.—A very .mall part 
is taken up permanently in India; by far the most comes to this 
country ( England ). At least lialf of every loan finds its way 
ultimately to England. Eitterly tliis has not been the case so 
much, and the result has been tliat the last loan was not favour¬ 
able. 'i'liose wlu) tendered did so with a view to ]jass it on to 
the permanent investors, and it was found, when the loan was 
j,ent over here, that there were hardly any permanent investors, 
igud it was thrown back upon them wlio had tendered for it.” 

So that it was alisorbed in India V—No, it had not been 
absorbed when I came away from India. It was then ebiefiy 
in the bauds of the laudcs who liad made advances upon it, and 
persons were payiiig interest to the banks for advances made to 
take up the Joans,” 

“ What is the reason of the falling oil' in the rupee loans in 
the Indian Market ?—I’sirtly this tliat rupee paper has not been 
very steady in price I'or the past two or three years. Two years 
ago a 4 p. c. lean was taken up at lO.o, because it was believed 
that thei’e would be a large demand for it in England. As a 
matter of fact, tliere wixs no siicli demand for it in England, 
and when the paper came baidr upon the Indian market, it fell 
at once from 105 to 99. Holders began to be frightened, and 
the banks wlio were- large holders, began to want to get out of 
it. With things in this condition ca,me the rupee loan of last 
year. That too was taken up by persons who thought they 
could pass it on. Rut it was found that holders of rupee paper 
were anxious to get rid of it rather thau to increase their liold- 
ings, and the loaji power of India was really for the time ex¬ 
hausted. The last loan was soon down to 05, having been issued 
at 98-5.” 
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“ Can you tell us if any titlerapls liiive been made to in¬ 
duce the masses of tlie jieople of India to invest small amounts 
in Government loans?—So Ion*;' ago as 1870 it was pointed out 
tlmt the amount of the loans held by natives was decreasing, 
and at tlie time it was accounted for by the greater competition 
for the loans on tlie part of Kuropeans. Another reason was 
^aid to be the decadence of the Native Courts, the courtiers of 
which were about our best customers for the loans. Two years 
ago, a plan was tried of issuing stock-notes of from Ids. 12^ to 
loo as an eNporimeut to test whether or not there was a demand 
for such investment. That ex])eriment was not successful.’’ 
After referring to other attenifits, Mr. Westland added 
“ The result of all this was to lead to the conclusion that it was 
not po.s.sible to expect that the hoardings of the people would 
come into the hands of the Government, llosides that very 
little has been taken up iu this way, these schemes have been 
found very cumbersome to manage in every way. ” 

“ Can yon toll the Committee what is the total amount of 
the Indian debt held iu Kngland ?—The last return for 18>>d 
shows that tlie tofil amount of the ludiaii debt is close upon iTi 
crore,s, nud of this only 21 are held in India, the rest being 
held in Europe, 22 crorcs iu Tj;»nd>m alone. ” 

“ What rate of iiitere.st do Europeans reipn're on rupee in¬ 
vestments, as compared with sterling investments ?—In England 
we can get money at less than Si [i. c. A S per cent loan was 
taken U[i at £ 91—1-2. On tlie other hand, tne last rupee loan 
was issued at 4 p. c. and was under p't.r.'' 

lly Mr. J. K. Cross,—“ Are there no economical cond- 
tioiis iu favour of borrowing in India?—I do not know that tliere 
are ; for now, whether we borrow in England or India, the 
capital eventually comes from England, and we have to remit 
interest upon it to this eomitry. ” 

Now, ‘Four per cent loans under par’ or ‘four and a 
half p. c, loans slightly above par,’—these terms are not, as 
experience shows, high enougli to induce the native capitalists 
to lend their money to Government; hut as compared with the 
|)rospe.cts of sterling investment, are suliiciently tempting to at¬ 
tract cjipital from England, where the value of money ranges at 
about 8 p. c., oftener falling below than advancing beyond that 
j)oint, “ A d per cent loan (in gold) at £ 94-4-‘i ” and a 
rupee loan ‘‘ at 4 c, ” under par give us, as the differential 
advantage to the investor iu the case of rupee-investment, but a 
10 
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trifle less than one 2 )er cent. The conditions of borrowing have 
slightly filiangecl since Mr. Westland gave his evidence, to 
augment the difference ; it is now full one 2 )er cent. As the re¬ 
sult of this state of things in connection Math the money market 
in England and in India, the evidence of Mr. Westland, above 
quoted in full, brings out the following ^Joints ^jcominently i~r- 

( a ) As far as these rupee loans are concerned, the native 
capital stands altogether outside the .sphere of Government 
borrowing operations, Native brokers do no doubt sometimes 
take up such loans, but they do so hi/ way of speculation out of 
which to make profit, and eventually pa.ss it on to foreign in¬ 
vestors. All attcm])t.s hitherto made have failed to reach the 
hoardings of the masses of the peoi^le. 

(i) Tlie capital of Govermnont rui)Ce loans comes ulti¬ 
mately from Eiiglano all the same whether it is subscribed in 
the first instance liy English investor.s over the sea or tempor¬ 
arily resident in this country. The balance of advantage in 
favour of rupee‘investineut, on the terms we at present offer, 
measures and determines this eagerness to lend us their money : 
it i.s now represented hy full one per cent. It varies direetly as 
the falling value of money in England, and inversely as the 
falling rujiee, hut these two 02 »posito forces seem almost to 
equilibrate each other. There may be slight variations in 
accordance with tiro intensity of eirher force, one way or the 
other, hut as long ns a fair difference between the 2 >''os])ects of 
sterling and rupee investment is inaintaiued, the coutiruiaiice of 
the jiresont state of things may be safely depended ujiou. Gf 
the 93 crores [ or now 9.o ] of our rutwe loans, 72 or 75 are now 
lield in England, and tlje rest in India. But with respect to 
this latter amount ( 21 croros ) it should he borne in mind that 
it is, for the most jrart, in the Imnds of European residents 
in the country, vrJio cnimot fix their home here. The interest 
for the greater pari, has to he remitted to England by Govern¬ 
ment under sj)ecial arrangements snn<d,ioue(l as a concession to 
English investors in 1 S.'>2 on the recommendation of merchants 
and hankers of Calcutta, under which interest on rupee papter 
w'as made payable at the 1 Sauk of England through hanks at 
Caleutta, 

( c ) The marginal advantage above referred to in favour 
of ru})ce investment is not only snlficiently high to act as an 
inducement to foreign ca].)italists to put their money into Indian 
rupee securities, hut to otfer a pretty fine scope for jtrofitable: 
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Irasiness to adveuturous speculators iu the country- Inter¬ 
mediate transactions, presumably of -an advantageous nature, 
can take place, sometimes two, sometimes three or more, before 
our unhappy rupee paper passes from their hands into those of 
permanent investors abroad. The instance, cited by the 
Comptroller-General to the Government of India in bis evidence 
before the Parliamenary Committee, of a door-keeper buying ui> 
large quantities of rupee paper for purposes of speculative veur 
ture is very suggestive, though amusing. 

( d ) The demand for our rupee loans in India is regulated 
by, and is in precise proportion to, the demand for them in 
England, and the terms on which we can hope to borrow ont 
here are measured by the expecfaitions of Ihiglish capitalists 
who base their calculations on the (diances of sterling invest¬ 
ment with careful regard to fluctuations of the silver market. 
So, even wlien wc seemingly borrow in India, we have to de- 
pjend on the good will of the English investors for the success 
of our loan operations, quite as entirely as if wo borrowed in 
England ; our loans succeed or fail in India as there is or tlierc- 
is not an effea^tis e dera.aud for them in England. 

Thus wc see that our rupee loans floateil in India, far from 
securing any j)olitical or financial advantage, are practically 
sterling loans, minus their advantages. By borrowing in India, 
we only pay a large premium on local speculation and lose the 
advantages of direct contact with the Englisli Stock Exchange. 

(5) Is this policy of ruj^ee loans safe in the end f Is it 
compatible, in the existing ciromnstances, in the long run witli 
the continued maintaiuauce of our national (uedit oven at its 
present level ‘i Wc tlduk, not. Il'tlie value of money rises in 
England, as it did tliree yeans ago after a drf)p in 1879 and 188(J, 
nuaccompaniod liy improvement in sterling exchange, or a fur¬ 
ther depreciation of silver takes jilace without a corresponding 
fall in tlie value of nrouey in England, ami in consequeiu^e tlie 
margin of diil'erential advantage, at present existing in favour of 
rupee securities, is daiigeroiisly narrowed, we must be prejiared 
for a re-action in tlie teeliug of the English Stock Excliange 
against our rupee paper. In fact, some time ago, signs of such 
a re-action were visible in consequence of a su(lden fall of tin 
rupee. They are now liappily past, hut we conuot be sure tliai. 
they may not at any time and with “ but little notice ” return. 
And the natural (piery is, what will tlien be the fate of our 
rupee pa 2 )er Why, it will all come back on our own market. 
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Referring to .sack a contingency, Mr. Lewis OL Hynes,^ of 
H. M.’s Mint, Jiombay, in liis “ Gold Jor India ” page 53, 
says :— 

“ The whole of tlie stock, re[ireseating India’s rupee debt 
lieM in England, will iind its way back to this country. India 
will be compdled to receive her promissory notes in payment of 
her trade-debt, instead of receiving it in silver or gold. The 
jirice of tlio Stock in India will be greatly depreciated, the prices 
of her products will be raised, the metallic currency reduced, 
and the (U'edit of the Government will be in jured to such an 
extent that it will be found prac.tically impossible to raise future 
loans in India. She. will be driven to seek for money iu the 
gold-market of the world and her last .state will be vvorse than 
the first.” The danger of the falling rupee seems here the other 
Avay. When our rupee-pa[ier, whi(;h wo kee]) up for fear of 
increasing our gold liabilities abniail, (aimes back and deteriorates 
in value, the credit of Government will bo seriously damaged 
and our position, encumbered with a large amount of rupee 
debt, will be worse than it could be without tiiat disipiieting 
encumbrance. 

(li) The risks and difiiciilties surrounding tbo ls.sue of rupee 
loans are increasing, while their advantages are steadily diminish¬ 
ing ; and we do not sec any new piuspect of a change for the 
better in this state of things. As new lino.s of profitable business 
are opening out, the con<litions of borrowing arc stiffening in the 
country. And in the abscucs of an over-llow of surplus capital, 
Government cannot expect, for a long time to come, to get an 
opportunity of carrying out any' scheme of couversiou ivitb a 
view to securing a reduction in the interest-charge aumuilly 
payable. 

The.se are some of our chief grounds for liolding that the 
whole policy of rupee debt in the present condition of things is 
ah initio wrong. VVe prefer to see all our debt in sterling even 
in the face of adverse sterling exchange. Our argument may be 
summed up thus :— 

( 1 ) Rupee loans involve a considerable loss iii discount. 

(2 ) There is a still larger loss in annual interest-payment, 
to the extent of over SO lakhs, which loss is out of all proportion 
to any reasonable fears that might be entertained of the Silver- 
depreciation—fears in which alone it can have any justi- 
■fi cation. 
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( 3 ) Onr loan operations seriously interfere with the free 
movements of private enterprise, trenching, as they do, upon the 
already insufficient fund available for purposes of industrial in¬ 
vestment and expanding trade. The loaii-ahsorbing power of 
India is becoming almost nil, as is evidenced by the increasing 
difficulty of floating rupee loans even on extravagant terms. 

( 4 ) The policy benefits the foreign investor and the local 
speculators at the expense of the Indian tax-payer. 

( 5 ) It is further unsafe as being likely, in certain not 
improbable contingencies, to place in serious jeopardy the credit 
of the country. 

Having thus cleared the preliminary ground, we proceed to 
])roposo our own scheme of conversion with respect to the whole 
“ direct ” debt of India, both sterling and rupee. 

We prefer the system of stocks to that of loans as supply¬ 
ing a more reliable index to our iMisition in the money market, 
and also as being a more convenient and familiar form of con¬ 
vertible security. Stocks need involve no necessary limitations 
of the nation's liberty of action as regards redemption or con¬ 
version. They might bo made redeemable at par on a year’s 
notice, as is provided by the Consolidating Act of 1870 in 
England, and they need not he guaranteed, even for any limited 
length of time, unless the terms on which they are negotiated 
he exceptionally favourable, as in the case of the ‘ ‘ Two-aud-a- 
half per cents ” created under Mr. Cliilders’ Scheme adopted 
by Parliament in 1884, which are secured for 20 years. 

Now in our scheme we contemplate the conversion of our 
“ direct ” debts, rupee and sterling, into a consolidated sterling 
debt in the three per cent consols at 94, this being the price 
of sterling stock quoted by Mr. Westland. 

The English debt in gold, which amounts to about 68 j 
millions, leaving out recent additions, offers no difficulty. The 
whole of it falls in October, 1888, and if money is cheaper now 
than when it was borrowed, we are perfectly free to convert 
it into a stock of a lower denomination. We prefer to main¬ 
tain it in its present sterling shape, and do not think that its 
conversion into rupee debt, immediate or gradual, as advocated 
by Major ( now Sir Evelyn ) Baring in his Budget Statement 
of March 25, 1881, para 61, can ever be, in onr present cir¬ 
cumstances, a safe or evern an ultimately economical policy. 
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Mr. Cotton's figures for this kind of debt are as under :— 


.India 4 per cent Debentures .£ 8,996,500 

,, ,, ,, stock . 58,4(53,911 

„ 3< „ . 4,566,633 

E. I. Bailway Debenture stock ... 1,500,000 


£68,527,044 


But if we leave ont the amount of E. I. Railway stock to 
which, perhaps, as being under special arrangments the scheme 
■of conveivsion cannot apply, we have as the net English debt 
n,vailable for this operation, £67,027,044. Of this amount 
we find, 


£ 62,460,411 / Bearing interest £ 2,498,416’44 i Net interest 
) at 4 and p. c. > charge payable 

£ 4,560,633 ( respectively £ 159,832 16 ) in gold 

£ 67,027,044 Total £ 2,658,248-6 Total 

Converting the stock into consols at 94, we get the follow¬ 
ing result :— 

Capital amount f £ 66,447,000 in place of £ 62,460,411 
of stock |£ 4,857,000 „ „ £ 4,566,633 


£ 71,304,000 

f iving an increase, at the market price of present stock, of 
, 4,279,044 ; net Interest charge at 3 per cent £ 2,139,120 
against £ 2,658,248-6, showing a decrease of £ 519,128-6 

So by means of the proposed conversion of the English 
debt which is to fall in October 1888, we can reduce our gold 
liabilites for interest-payment by upwards of half a million 
|| £ 519,128 ] against which there is the set-olf of a net 
increase of our 4^ millions in capital amount of stock. But 
GoYorumeut further reserves to itself full powers of redemp¬ 
tion and conversion. 


Coming to the rupee [ or India ] portion of onr National 
Debt, we find the total amount to be Rs. 95,68,87,660, inclu¬ 
sive of recent loans. The whole of this debt is, us remarked 
before, redeemable on three months’ notice from Government; 
and what we proposed is, that Government, in the exercise of 
this right, which is strictly legal and indisputable, should 
convert it into sterling at the current market ^n-ice of 3 p. c. 
consols at 94. The measure is one of vast imiwrtanue and 
magnitude, but we venture to commend it to the serious consi- 
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•derfttioD of the Finance Committee, as being at once economi¬ 
cal, sound, and safe, though of course involving a wide 
departure from the traditions of our present financial organisa¬ 
tion. We have already succinctly stated onr grounds for 
objecting to the policy of rupee loans in India under the present 
conditions of the Indian money-market, and for thinking that a 
continued adherence to it is without justification or excuse 
either on finacial or political grounds. Holding these opinions, 
and considering that Government has a perfect freedom of 
choice and action in the matter, we advocate this conversion of 
-our present rupee debt into sterling. 

The Indian debt ( rupee ) stands as under :— 

Rs. Interest-charge in 

Rs. 

23,44,47,570 bearing interest at dj... 1,05,50,141'6 

71,75,94,210 4'... 2,87,03,708-4 

5,74,700 3|... 20,144. 

95,20,16,480 Total Rs. 3,92,74,054 

[' converted into sterling at the current rate of exchange ] 

Debt in sterling Interest in sterling 

£ 71,446,230 £ 2,945,5.54 

Now according to the conversion scheme we propose, the 
debt and interest would stand as follows :— 

The capital amount of stock, taken at 94 per 100 stock, 
would be £ 76,000,000 in place of £ 71,446,230, giving a 
clear increase of £ 4,560,364 or upwards of 4^ millions. The 
net interest-charge at 3 per cent on this amount of stock would 
be, £ 2,280,198 as against £ 2,945,554 which is the present 
amount, showing a net decrease of £ 065,356 per annum. 

Thus if converted in tlie manner suggested, the present 
interest-charge on the rupee debt would be reduced by 
£ 665,356, against which, of course, there is the set-off of an 
increase of 4^ millions and upwards in the amount of stock. 

It is always a sound rule of Free Trade Political Economy 
that we should borrow, as we should buy, in the cheapest 
market ; and a departure from it can only be justifiable under 
exceptional circumstances. In a country where accumlations 
of capital are going on to overflowing, where owing to increased 
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security, keen competition, declining profits or whatever cause, 
the value of money is steadily falling, and where, besides. 
Government securities are eag’erly sought for by permanent 
local investors, and political considerations liave to be allowed- 
to over-ride such as are purely economical, there a strong case 
for such departure may be made out. India is ditferently cir¬ 
cumstanced in all these respects, and here the prospect of 
saving even a few thousand pounds in our annual charges by 
whichever method, provided it be otherwise unobjectionable, 
sliould not, in our opinion, be lightly thrown away. The large 
saving which can, therefore, be effected under our scheme sup¬ 
plies, in our opinion, a strong argument in its favour. 

But it may he urged tliat the i)roposerl measure involves 
an addition to our gold liabilities abroad, which, being too risky, 
we are not justified in incurring amidst the darkening jjrospects 
of silver. The pressure of gold interest-payments in Plngland 
introduces into our national finances a very variable and uncer¬ 
tain element, depending as it does on tlie fluctuations of the 
silver market. Major Baring, in 1881, said in his Financial 
Statement ( para (io ), “ Any extension of our sterling obli¬ 
gations is in the nature of a speculation, whi(;h may prove 
successful or the reverse according to whether the value of 
silver in respect to gold rises or falls ” ; and again (in para 62 ) 
he observed, “It is essential to a sound condition of State 
finance that the elements of certainty and stability should pre¬ 
vail to as great an extent as possible. No such certainty or 
stability can he attained if the state owes a large sum of money 
ill a currency other than that in which it collects its revenue.” 

Now we at once admit that there is very great force in the 
objection advanced, and that coming as it does from so high an 
authority, it is entitled to respei-tfiil consideration. Our reply 
is briefly that the silver difficulty is exaggerated, and that it is 
possible to purchase the advantages of financial stability and 
certainty at too heavy a price. 

The present gain under our poposed conversion scheme in 
respect of the rupee debt, which amounts to £ 665,356 is 
calculated on the double basis of (1) the present rate of sterling 
excliange ( lie=ls. 6d. ) ; and (2} the ditferential advantage in 
favour of sterling, as against rupee, loans, which is at present 
represented by full 1 per cent. We admit that both these are 
variable factors of uncertain tendency in the calculation, and 
that our estimate of the comparative value and eventual effect 
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of the promised present gain rausfc depend on our estimate of 
the probable variations of each and their effect on onr annual 
liabilities. If oxchauga becomes more adverse or the differential 
margin of advantage contracts, onr present gain will be, at a 
certain point, turned into a fearful loss, and if reasonable ap¬ 
prehensions can bo entertained regarding either contingency 
being realised, we freely concede that it would hardly bo a 
justifiable step to incur a vast and indefinite future risk with a 
view to a present gain, however tempting. But what are the 
chances on which we can safely calculate and take action ? 

In the first place, as regards silver, we know that the rupee 
has fallen from Is. lid. to Is. 6d. since 1872, w^hen Germany 
decided on the demonetization of silver, and we also .see that 
it shows still a tendency to a furtlier fall. But we ask, can 
there be no limit to snch fall ? Is it possible that the down¬ 
ward tendency will receive no check ? We are of course no 
friends of Bi-metallism which is an artificial and forced attempt, 
on the basis of an impossible international compact, at interfer¬ 
ence with the natural action of world-wide economic agencies, 
and which is, curiously enough, put forward as the sole refuge 
of forlorn hope on protectionist grounds by such staunch Free 
Traders and advocates of the laisse^ faire principle as Sir A. 
Colvin and members of the Simla Silver Association. But we 
confidently look for such check to the fall of the rupee to the 
action of three economic causes openitiug iu its favour, oiz. - 

(а) increasing demand for silver with increasing popula¬ 
tion and trade in the silver-using countries of S. America and 
Asia for purposes both of currency and ornament; 

(б) increasing demand for silver even in gold-using 
countries for purposes of subsidiary coinage as monetary business 
expands in subordinate channels of industry ; 

( c) diminishing production of the silver mines of N. 
America, 

successfally resist the 
tendency of the rupee to continued fall. The depreciation may 
yet proceed some way further, but it will, before long, reach a 
point beyond which it cannot go. Our gain (of £ 005,356) 
estimated at the current rate of exchange [is. Od.j amply covers, 
and provides for, a fall of the rupee to so Iowa level as Is,—2 id.* 
and we conceive that no more effecti'. e provision is required in 
the circumstances of the case, 

17 
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But assuming, for the sake of argument, that the silver- 
•depreciation will go on without end or limit practically 
unchecked, and will not save ns our gain in that respect, we 
turn to the otlier factor in our calculation to see whether it does 
not supply us with a counter-balancing force on the other side, 
we refer to the differential advantage in favor of sterling, as 
compared with rupee, debt This advantage depends mainly on 
the state of the money market in J'higlaud. If money rises in 
England and the margin is narrowed, we shall be left practically 
without help and remedy, in case silver should fall still further 
find threaten to turn our present gain into a loss and a risk. 
But we know that money has been falling in value there for 
many years past, and as far as we can judge from the economic 
conditions tliere existent, we have no reason to expect t hat the 
inovement of fall will be arrested and turned the other way. 
Here, then, we say we have a reserve of considerable potential 
strength on which to fall back in case the silver-cloud darkens 
and assumes a threatening aspicct. If money becomes cheaper 
in England, as we may expert it will, we can use our legal 
powers of conversion and carry out effective reductions in the 
|ires.sure of our gold liabilities ou account of sterling debt. 

We then conclude, that it is highly improbable that the 
silver depreciation can proceed beyond a certain point, and any 
furllier beyond Is. ii-Jd. for which we provide, and that even if it 
does go ou unchecked, our gain will be saved from being con¬ 
verted into a loss by improvement in the coiditiou of the money 
market in England. 

Thus, we trust, it will appear that the measure we propose, 
€iz., the conversion of rupee into sterling debt, not only promises 
a large present gain, but is, whichever way we may look at it, 
absolutely free from the risk of eveutual loss. 

Such is the scheme of three-fold conversion we venture to 
submit for the consideration of the Finance Committee. The 
scheme, it may he observed, raises no question of structural 
change, but coutemjjlates only administrative changes in the 
present management of the National Debt. 
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The net result of the scheme may he exhibited in a tabular 
i .form as under : — 


As at present. 1 As proposed to be altered. 


£ 

Capital 
amount of 
stock. 

£ 

Interest 

charge. 

£ 

Capital 

stock. 

£ 

Interest 

charge. 

Increase 

of 

stock. 

Saving in 
interest 
charge. 

«67,002,212 

3,136,000 

77,300,000 

2,320,000 

10,300,000 

816,000 

t407,860 

1,223,860 

t67,025,044 

R 

§95,2G,1G,480 

2,658,248 

R 

3,92,74,054 

71,304,000 

2,139,120 

4,279,044 

519,128 

= £ 

( R—Is. 6d.) 

= £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

71,44G.'2aG 

2,945,554 

76,006,600 

2,280,198 

4,560,364 

665,336 

Total £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

205,473,-192 

8,739,802 

224,010,600^ 6,739,318 

19,139,408 $2,408,314 


Thus, this scheme, while it involves no presetit loss and no 
ultimate risk, promises us a net saving to tlie extent of nearly 
2 ^ milllous with the unavoid iblc set oif, consequent on the 
price of 3 p. c. consuls being at present quoted at 91, as also on 
the enormous rise in the value of the guaranteed storks of 
railway companies, of an ad litioii of nearly 20 millions to the 
amount of capital stock. The saving that, would lie thus eviectod 
is to us of very great importance, which may be utilised for the 
purpose of relieving tlie present or coming tax payer, while we 
Jjave no fear of increase of stock with our reserved powers of 
conversion. 

But such conversions alone, though they are calculated to 
secure a sensible relief to the national finance, cannot, and do 
not, go far enough. Our present liabilities on account of our 


'-Mr. Cohen’s Scheme of conversion and consolidation with respect to 
the guaranteed Railway Debt—the E, [.Railway debt left out as being 
Otherwise provided for. 

fGovevnment’s share of increased Surplus profit. 

JCouvorsion of the present Sterling debt which falls in Oct. ISiiS. 
§Conversion of the rupee debt into Sterling. 

$[nclujive of Qoverarnont share of Surplus profit. 
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national debt are too heavy for a poor country, and we are boimd ? 
to allow due and fair coiisideraliou to the claims of posterity, 
even tlioiigh it be at a certain present sacrifice. This duty of 
paying off the debt in order t. lighteu its future pressure must 
be in our opinion allowed preponderating weight over the claims 
of the present tax-payer to relief. Assuredly we cannot be justi- 
tied in handing on undiininished to coming generations a 
tremendous load in incurring which they have had no voice, but 
which necessitates the hypothecation of such a large portion of 
their resources. We ought to provide, as livr as our present 
means may permit, for a gradual redemption of those obliga¬ 
tions. 

The debt can be reduced in two ways, (1) by the application 
to that object of the yearly realised surpluses of revenue over • 
expeuditu'ie, and (2)' by the maintenance of a debt charge at a 
sum more than enough to suffice for interest j)ayment. Of these 
two methods, the first, namely, the employment of surpluses, is 
with us out of the que.stiou, as the normal condition of onr 
finances is one of deficits, and surplus years come to ns et long, 
very long intervals ; and even when they come, our Finance 
Ministers scarcely know what to do with tlicir surpluses. They 
either yield to the imperious demands of the “ spending ” 
Departments bent on a career of reckless “ e-Ktravugaaco ”, or- 
to tlio troublesome clamours of the tax-payer who is always 
knocking at the door for relief. In the course of bis reply to 
to the remarks of th(3 Hoii’ble Mr. Mandlik on the abolition of 
the import-duties, Sir A. Colvin said on the occasion of the 
Income-tax debt:—“Who in the name of reason ipuld have 
hoped to maintain such a surplus f Would the Council like to 
know what would have happened if we had attemi)ted to main¬ 
tain it ? Expenditure, much of it unnecessary, would have 
iucreased, aiid would have established itself. Extiavagance 
would have beeu the order of the day and when the (lay 
of retrenclnnent and reduction came,—as come it assuredly 
would.—^.the wliole administration would have beeu ttirown 
would have beeu the order of the day and wheu the (lay 
as £1,200,000 had beeu maintained lor the extinction of debt 
or for the construction of inilwuys, how long would the tax¬ 
payer have put up with it ?” Tims, the consequence is that our 
surpluses, when they come as windfalls, disappear between the 
“ extravagance ” of the Dejiartments and concessions to the 
taS-payer, and are not available lor the purpose of redemption.. 
The Famine Insurance Fufid is no doubt a good provision in 
this way, but it is so often liable to be gulped in the gulf now. 
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f frontier wars, now of lowering exchange, that it is leaning on 
a broken reed to trust to it in this important matter. 

So, then, there remains open to us the second method of 
paying off debt, namely, by maintaining a permanent debt- 
charge, inclnding a provision not only for meeting the amount 
of interest-liabilities bnt also tor paying off the principal. On 
this subject we venture to recommend special legislation ; for 
the object is so important, and obstacles in the path of its b“ing 
attained are so many and formidible, that we should be sorry to 
see it left to the will and choice of the Exec.iitive Head of the 
Financial Department wlio often has ‘‘ his hands tied be¬ 
hind his back ” and is perfectly helpess in the matter. It is 
absolutely necessary to sst in motion a system for paying off 
the debt on a considerable scale which will work automatically 
and will lie beyond the reach of official temptation to impede 
its working in order to meat the wishes of the spending Depart¬ 
ments or the noisy tax-payor. We suggest the passing of a 
legislative enactment fixing an annual debt-charge at a suffici¬ 
ently high figure to cover the payment of both interest and part 
of the principal, utilising for that purpose about two-thirds of 
the saving which could be effected by carrying out the conver¬ 
sions above suggested, or about £ 1,650,054. If the debt 
charge were fixed (say ) at £ 8,388,422 per annum, under 
statutory prodision, we should have a fair margin of 
£ 1,649,084, over and above what is required for payment of 
interest [£ 6,839,335 under the proposed scheme] and with this 
margin in hadd available for the extinction of debt and which 
official caprice cannot abridge, terminable annuities might be 
created such as those created under Sir S. Northcote’s scheme 
in 1875 or under Mr. Childers’ in iS33. As fiir as we can 
calculate on the basis of Mr. Childers’ aumiities, we may say 
that with tlie amount in hand, two 20 years’ annuities of 
£ 2,674,168 and £ 683,437 res{)ective1y might be created, 
which working automatically would pay off upwards of 50 mil¬ 
lions of onrdebt in 20 years reducing its pressure on the finance 
by full one million and a hjilf. 

But such and other measures of redemption and conversion, 
wdiich may be suggested, do not go to the heart of our difficulty 
in this matter of the National Debt. Nothing can. We firmly 
believe, really improve our credit and set right our position in 
ffie money market and give substantial relief to our finances so 
much as the advantage of the guarantee of the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment in respect to the whole of our debt obligations. Tt is 
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not possible to reduce such an advantage to figures ; but rough¬ 
ly, we might say it cannot be loss than from one million to one 
million and a half per annum. The boon is accorded to some 
of the British Colonies and dependencies, for at least portions of 
their debts, even irrespective of the consideration that they en¬ 
joy representative institutions and complete financial independ¬ 
ence and are in conseciueuco bound to be able to live with their 
own resources. As things stand here, our claims to such favor 
at the hands of the British Government are much stronger and 
jijster than theirs. But the question as to the expediency of 
asking the Imperial Government to nse its credit on behalf of 
of the country in the way suggested is perhaps a question of 
“ structural " change, lying outside tlie s(»pe of the Finance 
Committee’s instructions. Bat we feel tliat, while on the sub¬ 
ject of the National Debt, we are not going ont of our way if we 
venture to draw the attention to some of the most important 
aspects of it as they present themselves to us. 

Now, in the first place, highly as we value the “ financial 
independence ” of the country, and cordially as we endorse all 
that was urged on the point by Sir.i, Stracbey in uu impassion¬ 
ed speech on a memorable occasion in the Viceregal Council in 
1879, we cannot feel tlie slightest assurance that the duties and 
responsibilies, which tliat position of financial independence 
imposes upon the country, can be duly discharged without ad¬ 
equate powers of effective liuancinl control which we at present 
do not possess. We have no representative assemblies, and our 
councils have only nominal control, if they are not quite register¬ 
ing bodie.s, over the national finance ; our foreign policy is 
directed and controlled from Downing Street with, reference to 
Imperial, quite as much as to purely Indian, considerations } 
our internal Administration, particularly on its fiscal and eco¬ 
nomic side, including taxation, P. Works, &c. is, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, determined and regulated by instructions from 
the India Office, with only seeming liberty of action left to the 
Viceroy in Council; but further.—what is much more to the 
point under consideration,—so autocratic and practically un¬ 
limited are the powers of the Secretary of State in Council that 
even the simple duty of living within his means is not author¬ 
itatively enjoined upon him. On the contrary, powers to borrow 
in England on the credit of the Indian revenues, —powers, some¬ 
times ot limited, sometimes of unlimited scope—have been freely 
bestowed upon the Secretary of State by successive Acts of Par¬ 
liament on the ground stated in the preamble of each “ that 
the exigencies of the public service in India require that the 
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Secretary of State sliould be eaabled to raise money in the tJuit- 
ed Kingdom on the credit of the revenues of India.” Of the 
pressing nature of the “ exigencies of the public service in 
India ” in each case, the Secretary of State is practically left to 
be the sole judge, nor is he required, when he goes into the 
market armed with these powers, to say for what purposes his 
loans are required. Already such borrowing powers, granted 
to the India Office under Parliamentary sanction, cover an 
enormous credit of £ 80,810,c>bf] of which those, given by Acts 
of ’74, '79, and ’85 since 1S74, alone cover over 41 millions. 
Nor are the powers, so freely given, less freely exercised Hy the 
Secretary of State. More than 73 millions have been raised on 
loan in England, on the strength of the fore-mentionod powers, 
still leaving in his hand an unused balance, of these borrowing 
powers to the extent of 13 millions. Bnt as far as we can 
judge from the recent Financial Statement of Sir A. Colvin, 
even this reserve will probably be exhausted before the end of 
the current official year. 

Now, with these facts before us, would it be too mnch to 
say that the motive force of our uuancial organisation lies- not 
hero at Simla or Calcutta, but in Ijondou; and would it be 
wrong to expect (to adopt tlxe weighty words of Mr. Gladstone, 
spoken in a different connection ) tliat responsibility should lie 
where the means of action lie ? It cannot be fair, in any view 
of the case, that England, acting through the executive Head of 
the India Office, should have absolute powers of control over our 
whole administration a.s wall as our finances, and yet should 
have no share of responsibility for their soundness and solvency. 

These are the sim];)le etpiitios of the case, but practical 
considerations of expediency too point the same way. 

If the Imperial Government consents to employ its credit 
in the way of guarantee on our behalf, such interj)osition on ita 
part, while it would involve no risk of immediate or prospective 
loss and commit it to no more than moral obligations, would 
serve to bring the British tax-payer into closer, more intimate, 
more responsible contact with the financial system of this 
country, and give a more eflective force to public opinion in 
England with respect to Indian affairs than seems possible 
under the present arrangements. 

But sncb help from the Imperial Government, while en¬ 
tailing absolutely no risk on the British tax-payer, would give 
a new and improved tone to our administration, and would. 
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»t the same time, secure to ua a large measure of relief in the 
midst of our difficulties which are unfortunately, in the absence 
of effective control and remedy, becoming chronic. We may 
g;o further and say tliat such intervention on the part of the 
British Government in onr favour, most of all, promises to 
effectually save the struggling vessel of our national finances 
from sinking and foundering in the storm of military and other 
exigences. Here, therefore, we place onr chief reliance for help 
out of our silver and other difficultic.s ratlior tliau ou the action 
of the United States, the Latin Union, or Germany. 



THE BURMaH OEFieiT RND THE 
ENHaNeEMENT ©P THE 
SaLT DUTIES.* 

Contrary to all expectations the ne\x year has opened badly 
for the country. Financially speaking, the outlook is sad and 
depressing, and there is little in tlie horizon that we can see 
which is likely to relieve the gloom. After all the exhansting 
eSbrts and lieavy sacrifices of the last decade of famine and 
■distress, of war and war-scares, of compiests and annexation, we 
are as yet as far as ever from a prospect of rest, relief, and as¬ 
sured peace. While the political horizon is not yet clearing, 
and even discovers now and then a threatening cloud, we find 
onrselvoB in the midst of a financial crisis of unprecedented 
■severity which seems likely to strain to the uttermost onr feeble 
resources, add to the burdens of the suffering millions of the 
land, and place us permanently at a disadvantage in the in¬ 
dustrial competition of the world. What, however, adds to the 
anxieties of the situation is that there is not discernible at head 
quaners a proper appreciation of its nature and gravity, and 
conse(|uentIy there is no serious inclination to make a resolute 
effort to grapple with it in a firm and bold manner. Mr. West- 
land is a good Comptroller-General of Finance, and a very 
capable accountant, but what we want at such a time as this in 
-our Finance Minister is not departmental skill or mere admi¬ 
nistrative ability, but a statesmanlike grasp of the position of the 
country as a whole and of its present as well as permanent 
wants and resources. Lord Dnfferin is a noble ruler with correct 
sympathies and views, but finance is not one of his Lordship’s 
jstroug points, and farther he has not displayed sufficient 
strength of character to enable him to rise superior to the ser¬ 
vice iuflaeiices by which he is surrounded, and which a Ripou 
.or a Northbrook alone could at times overcome. Altogether, 
we feel hard times are coming, and there is no proper directive 
skill at the helm to guide the vessel of the State aright, through 
ithe shoals of narrow and jealous departmentalism on the one 
hand, and a misguided and crude empericism too prone to ex¬ 
perimentalize on the other, and we may be pardoned if under 
the circumstances we, with the rest of the country, vainly sigh 
for a year or two of a Gladstone or a Goschen at the head of 


* This paper was published in tUo Journal of the Poora Sarvajanik 
'Sabha, April 1888. 
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affairs in this country to put the house iu order. The worst of 
it is, that tlie crisis of bankruptcy, wliich now confronts us, is 
principally attributable to the adoption a few years ago, against 
the almost unanimous protest of the country, of the policy of 
aggression in regard to Upper Rurmah. The war witli that 
country may or may not have been necessary, but annexation 
certainly was an unwise and wanton adventure. Lord Dufferin 
the other day tried to vindicate tlie action of Government in this 
respect, but no vindication can justify the policy of saddling 
India with the entire expenses of this undesired alien accession 
of territory beyond her natural border. While loudly boasting 
that the whole enterprise was uuilertakeu principally to defend 
the interests of English commerce and English expansion against 
■French aggression, the Government of India had not the courage 
to call upon the KiUglish Government to follow the noble pre¬ 
cedent set by the Gladstone cabinet iu reference to the last 
Afghan war. '^'e are aware, no useful end would be gained by 
entering, at tlie present moment, into a discussion of the justice 
or wisdom of this agg-ressive policy—and if we refer to it «« 
hero, we do so only to emphasize the fact of the re¬ 
sponsibility of England and the Imperial Government for the 
embarrassment in which wo now find ourselves. 

Burmah, it is now admitted, has proved the "Whi'e Ele¬ 
phant of Ijord Dufforiri’s administration. The voice of the 
llangoon Chamber of Commerce is now discreetly silent ; the 
English commercial bodies too maintain a like attitude of 
prudent reserve. Rut the people of India cannot sit silent 
under the strain put upon their resources. They have to undei-- 
take the unpleasant duty of finding the ret^uisite money to pay 
the piper. The scales have at last fallen from even official 
eyes. “ I confess,” said Sir J. Gorst in the House of Commons 
in September last [ vide T.ondon T/m’-sVeport of bis speech ],. 
“ that financially Upper Rurmah has been so far a disappoint¬ 
ment ; ” and again, “ It is only candid that I should state that 
the financ.ia.l result of the annexation of Rurmah has been ta 
throw on the revenues of India a heavier charge than was ex¬ 
pected.” The estimate is that there will be a deficit in 
Rurmah of .L l,77b,b(Ji), which may mount up to ,£ 2,17o,hO(J.” 
The Honourable Air. Westland, with ecpial frankness, in his 
speech on Fi'iday the 28th .January in the Viceregal Council, 
puts the “ special expenditure, of which except iu the item of 
military expenditure iu Rurmah, no redmition can be expected, 
for two or three years ” at £ 1,780,000. 
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The cost of the Burmese White Elepbaiit is thus close on 
two millions a year. This addition to our expenditure is, 
however, not our sole difficulty. The budget estimates of 
Sir. A. (Alvin have turned out woefully wrong on eitlier side 
of tlie account. The revenues show a serious deterioration, 
while expenditure is growing’ fast and cannot be arrested. 
It is impossible to stop or change the horses while crossing 
the stream. The work of aggression once liegmi must be 
got througli oil both sides of the frouticr and that too, within 
the shortest possible time. The lal years, Mr. Westland 
tells us, “ are gone ; ” and gone seemingly for ever, and “ lean ” 
years, Heaven knows how lean, “are coming on. and like prudent 
men of business, it behoves us to be wise iu time and provide, 
while yet wo can, for another rainy day.” Mr. Westland is ap¬ 
parently not a financial purist, and therefore estimates the pre¬ 
sent dedcit at only li millions. If he had been free to state 
the lohole truth, he would have set down the deficit at 4 millions 
nearly, including “ a working surplus of 2 millions for Famine 
Insurance and for the accidental outgoings of a largo Empire.” 

But even a deceit of nearly 2 millions, low as is the 
estimate, is a very serious atfair for a poor country like India. 
Optimist writers in the Press assure us tirat the Governmeut of 
Lord Dufferiu need uot be appajled by this crisis. The coui’se 
adopted by Government, however, is that of working along the 
line of least resistance. They dare not touch the import duties, 
because of the British clamour it would raise ; they dare not 
ask the English Government to bear part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred to keep forward English interests ; they will not reduce 
expenditure lest the services rebel; they therefore come down 
upon the silent millions who camior. speak, and levy a i)oll-tax 
of 2 annas per head by raising the duty 400 per (leut upou the 
the cost of manufacturing salt! In t)ie exercise of tlie powers 
vested in it under the Salt Act of 1882, Section 7, Government 
has thought fit by a Notification in the Gazette of India 
Extraordinary “ to raise tlie duty on salt from Hs. 2 to Rs. 
2-8 in continental India and from 3 uimas to Rs. 1 in Bnrmab,” 
making thereby a sudden jicrmaneut addition at a moment’s 
notice of nearly two crores to its annual revenue. 

The deficit is thus met, and the way discovered of meet¬ 
ing it, whatever else may bo said of it, ha.s the merit of bold 
adventure ; it may be a leap in the dark. The money requir¬ 
ed is found with the minimum risk of effective opposition, 
and the present difficulty is got over. The Governmeut has 
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its path cleared in a, charmingly noiseless way, and now can 
enjoy siiiootli sailing till it chances again to descry another and 
a possibly bigger rock a-head, which will then mean a ship¬ 
wreck. 

Vi(!eroy.s and Secretaries of Shite come and go—the bubbles 
of their ephemeral reputation burst in vanity ; but not so with 
the toiling millions of the land. Tliey are constitutionally 
speechless, but none the less will they resent the injustice and 
hardships that are thus sought to inflict upon tliem. For the 
wanton luxury of a forward policy of .aggressive war and need¬ 
less and unjust aiiLiexatioii iiilulged in liy their irresponsible 
rulers, they liud all on a sudden, on the morrow of the Jubilee 
year of Her Majesty’s reign, that tlicy are made to suffer and 
that too in res{)ect of a prime necessary of life. By a stroke of 
policy, as unjust as it i.s timid, the brunt of the crisis is made 
to fall with a lieavy pressure on the weak and weakened 
shoulders of the poor masses in the country, who toil and moil 
from dawn to dark, and yet have to be content for part of the 
year with one meal a day, and who generally go tliruugh life on 
insufficient food I 

The deficit is a hard and unpleasant fact which admits no 
denial. Kqually undeniable is the embarrassment, which is its 
result, to the financial aivangemeuts of the year. The necessity 
imposed upon the Executive Government of filling up tbe_ gap 
and restoring the financial balance is obvious. There is no 
difference of opinion on this point between Governraout and tlie 
public. The real practical issue is as to the means of meeting 
the abnormal deficit. Native public opinion at any rate holds 
that the wise resolutiou, announced by Sir A. Colvin in his 
financial statement of March last year to the effect that “ in 
view of the causes which have led to an increase of expenditure 
and of the other corisideratio"s which present themselves in 
connection with the financial situation, it is not the intention of 
Government to add materially to existing taxation”, should not 
have been departed from, and that the excess expenditure should 
have been met by reconrie to measures less objectionable. It 
might, for instance, have been met by the adoption of one or 
other of tlie following alternatives :— 

1, By a vigorous cnforcoineiit of economies in various 

items of what may be called optional expenditure as distiu- 

quished from “ obligatory,” as was done at the time of the 

Afghan war,—economies intended to be temporary only 
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for meeting temporary extra charges such as the present 
Burmab cxpsnditnre avowedly is, ( vide Mr. Westland’s 
speech ) ; seiomlly, by edectiug permanent economies in 
several ol the directions suggested by the Finance Commit¬ 
tee ; and tliirdly. by curtailing the Military expenditure as 
far as practicable in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Army Commission and other high authorities ; or if 
this was not jiractioable, by redncing the strength of the 
European and Native armies to (he standard of 1884-8.r, as 
the cause wliieii furuisbed a plausible justification for the 
increase had by reason of the Boundary settlement ceased 
to be operative. 

2, If such economies were not possible or if in the 
opinion of Government they wore not adeipiate to meet the 
present deficit, the precedents laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment on previous occasions should have been followed of 
asking the British Excheipier either for a rate-able coutri- 
bulion or a loan of the necessary amount without interest 
repayable in em ill iestalmeiits ; and such a course would 
have boon more than jnstiliable under the circumstances 
under which this country has been jdaced in a position of 
such embarrassment, and would have made the British tax¬ 
payer bear, in however small a degree, the cost of the 
forward policy. 

( 3 ) Even if this rc.source was not a^'ailable, a loan 
of a tem[)orary cliarader to he paid off by sliort period 
terminable annuiCcs might liave been tried, and the usual 
extraordiuary P. W. loan either added to or suspended for 
the period. This expedient has the high sanction of such 
eminent authorities as Mr. Childers, Sir S. Norilicote and 
Mr. Goschen wlio have adopted it in reference to English 
finance with signal advantage. lrre.sponsible criticism 
regards such loans as timid and not heroic remedies, but 
India must be content with timid measures of relief, and 

( 4 ) Lastly, if none of these courses appeared feasi¬ 
ble or expedient, and fresh taxation were deemed to be the 
only means available, the Income Tax Act might have 
been laterally extended, so to speak, and large agricultural 
incomes in permanently settled provinces, exempted in 
1880 for special reasons, might have been assessed to the 
income tax,—a measure which in Bengal and North West. 
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Provinces, Oudh and Madras, would have, according to onr 
rough calculation, brought into the treasury no less a sum 
than 40 to 50 lakhs. The re-imposition of the cotton duties, 
taken off on the express ground that the condition of the 
national Finances p irmitted th^ir removal, was another 
mea.sure which it was perfectly open to Government to .adopt 
on the old plan, or better still a general ad valorem Regis¬ 
tration duty of one or two per cent on exports and imports 
might have been tried as a temporary measure. 

With such a choice of ways and means of tiding over the 
difficulty at its command, it was, to our mind, a deplorable 
mistake that Government should have considered itself justified 
in adopting the very worst policy imaginable for the purposes, 
and ijutting the burden on those least able to bear it. After 
making the fullest allowance for the difficult position in which 
Government is placed, as well as tor the political exigencies of 
the party in power in England to which the Government of 
India ciuuot oven with the best intentions shut its eyes, wo 
maintain that this further taxing of the poor man’s salt so as 
to make it hy 25 p. c. dearer was an nnwarr intible proceeding, 
while the rich man’s codec and sugar and tea go scot-free, 
and the pockets of tlie rich Zaminiars of Bengal and M. W. 
and Oude ami Madras and of the rich tea-pl inters and coffee- 
growers of Assam and Giiittagong Are allowed to remain 
untouched. 

The Salt N'otifictition of J.annary 10th last, marked so un¬ 
usual a departure from the tr.iditions of the financial bureau at 
Calcutta that it was generally expected tliat some ex[dauatioa 
of it would bo voiKthsafed to the public. That anticipation has 
been fultillcl. Air. Westland seize I the first opportunity, 
thongh of course not bound to do so, of referring to it in his 
sp> ech iu the Legislative Council in the course of the discus¬ 
sion on the taxing Bills before it. The debate, as well as the 
oxplaiiat'ou, will be memorable even iu the auuals of our 
Legislature. Were it not for its tragic seriousness, we for our¬ 
selves should be disposed to characterise the whole proceeding 
as a curious comic performance. Mr. Westland came forward, 
with u set formal speech, fortifying himself with carefully 
enUed-ont but partial extracts from Major Baring’s speech of 
four years ago delivered on the occasion of the redaction of the 
salt duty from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2, and stating the conditions 
under which that measure was adopted. Mr. Westland pur¬ 
sued his way straight on, looking neither to the left nor to 
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tbe right of the Hue iu regard to the salt taxation policy, which 
he believed had been chalked out for liim with a true prophetic 
vision by Sir E. Biriiig. Of course there is the usu i.l expres¬ 
sion of regret at tlie suffering tlie enhancement of the salt 'luty 
may passlUy cause to the poorer classes. But the hard neces¬ 
sities of tlie situation leave Goa'crmneut no other alternative. 
The Honourable Peary Mohan Mookerjee next rose to speak as 
a selected representative of the people of India. While admit¬ 
ting that be was taken by surprise, and had no tijiie for the 
examination of the question, he subscribed to the soundness and 
sufficiency of the Finance Minister’s plea, and volunteered an 
expression of warm approval ou the jiart of himself and his 
countrymen of the Government measure. The Honourable Mr. 
Steel then rose, and as an exponent of a powerful section of the 
Anglo-Iudiau community of Calcutta, he defended the euhance- 
ment poliey, and blamed the Government for being so apolo¬ 
getic in respect of a duty so light in its incidence. Mich a duty 
-as two annas per head per annum cannot, in tbe opinion of a re¬ 
presentative of English Commerce, possibly ^iress very hard on any 
section of the iiopnlation, and with such an elastic resource in its 
hands, he told Goverument that it could well allbrd to take oT the 
“intolerable” rice duty, and the still more “ intoleral le ” 
income tax I The Bombay niembur spoke next, and though him¬ 
self a large employer of labour, he was afipareutly overawed in 
the august p'.'cseuoe of His Excelleucv the Viceroy and his collea¬ 
gues, and lln'got himself and fell in with the stream. Lastly 
the Viceroy addressed the Council. In a. hecoiniug solemn toue 
he accejited the approving voice of the Native members as the 
voice of “ iutelligent pubi c opinion,” expressed his grateful 
acknowledgment of the snpp.art thus given by them to the Go¬ 
vernment iu its present difficulty, and concluded by expressing 
his deep regret that cruel necessity should have, thus irnjiosed ou 
his Goverument this disagree-able duty of adding to the burdens 
of the poor. 

Thus was played out this solemn farce of legislation whicli 
makes the hard lot of tbe sutleriiig masses iu this country harder 
still. The harmony of the proceeding was channiug enough; 
but that not a single word of protest on behalf of the helple.ss 
poor should have been put in, that not a single member 
should have had courage enough to stand up iu his place to sug¬ 
gest any other alternative, that the poorltyot’s salt should have 
been allowed to be made dearer by a hat of the Executive with¬ 
out a word of demur in tbe Legislative Chamber—these are some 
Df the features of the debate in the Viceregal Council which will 
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make it ever memorable. We cannot trust onrseIve.s to describe 
the whole proceeding in its true colour ; and so we shall content 
ourselves by saying that the debate was discreditable to the 
Legidative Chamber which, sitting as the guardian of the 
nation’s sacred interests, showed no respect for its own indepen¬ 
dence, and was afraid to speak out against the Executive Go¬ 
vernment ; that it was more discreditaide to the native ra Jlnbers 
who ought to have known their duty better ; and that, above all, 
it was most discreditable to t,he system wbi.cb permits of snob 
trifling on the part of an irresponsible Goveriunent with the 
actualities of a hard position. Intact, this debate supplies to 
our mind one argument tlie more in support of the .demand of 
the National Congresses of Bombay, Cahaitta, and Madras, lor 
the reconstitution of the Legislative Council on an elective basis. 

To return from this digression. The tialt Notification was 
perfectly legal under the present Salt Act, and we do not for a 
moment challenge tlie legal propriety of the action which the 
Government has taken in thus \ising the powers entrusted to it 
by the Legislature as an easy escape from the financial embar¬ 
rassments which its own j^olicy has brought on. We freely 
concede that Government is perfectly within its rights thus far, 
and wovdd have been within its rights, even if it had so chosen, 
and raised the salt duty to the full maximum of Bs. per 
maund allowed under the Act, instead of only to 1-18.2-8-0. 
The action of tlw Government appears tons to be open to con¬ 
demnation on much higber and stronger grounds than those of 
technical propriety or legality. Before proceeding to state 
these grounds, we cannot help observing that the grant of such 
a tremendous reserve of taxing powers to the executive admi¬ 
nistration is a blnuder of the gravest seriousness, and from a 
constitutional point of view, it is in conflict with the sjiirit, if- 
not with the letter, of the Indian Councils Act of 1861. 

■Section 7 of the Indian Salt Act 1882 nuis as follows :—- 

The Governor-Getieral-iii-Couiieil may from time to- 
time by rules consistent with this Act 

{a) Impose a duty, not exceeding lis. 3 per maumL 
of 82^ pounds avordupois, ou salt manufactured in, or 
imported into, any part of British India ; 

( 6 ) Reduce or remit any duty so imposed, and 
le-impose any duty so reduced or remitted ; 
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( c ) Fix tbe miijimaui price at which salt excavat¬ 
ed, mamiftictiired or sold by or ou behalf of the Government 
of India, shall be sold.” 

This Section of the Salt Act, as it at present stands, raises 
two distinct questions, one of financial policy, and the other of 
■constitutional law. We shall take the latter issue first. 

The year in which the salt duty was reduced to Rs. 2 all 
round to the relief of the poorer classes was also the year in 
which this Salt Act was passed /. e. 1882. Thus, looking to 
the empowering 7th Section, we find that while, on the one 
hand, tne Executive Government decides, in the exercise of its 
discretion to levy the duty at only Rs. 2 per maund, the 
Legislature, far from adopting a like schedule of duty leviable 
under the new Act, fixes the maximum amount of duty at Rs. 3, 
■ox one rupee more than the rate adopted or deemerl necessary 
by the Executive Government. This is equivalent to con¬ 
ferring upon the Executive (lovernraent of the day an extensive 
and enormous reserve of taxing poiuer under a legidatim 
maatment, by wluch it can at its own will and pleasure at a. 
moment’s notice add to its current revenues no less a sum than 
J'uU 3^ crores without further application to the Legislature 
Jor sanction to that addition. It amonnfs to givingan enormous 
tote of credit in perpetuilg, in advanc.e and ly way of provision 
by anticipation for an emergency that has not arisen, or may 
not arise,—a vote which, in constitutionally governed countries, 
is granted to the Executive only on si)ocial appeal and under 
special circumstances, and for a temporary or exceptionable 
purposes only. The bestowal of such fiixing powers m reserve 
ar/rawce on the Executive adminhtration by the Legis¬ 
lature is tantamount in oficot to parting with its powers of 
control and supervision, which it enjoys as a legislative autho¬ 
rity under the Indian Councils Act of ISfil,—to the extent to 
which the reserve may be drawn upon and used. And the 
question of constitutional law. which such a legislative enactment 
suggests, is: liow far the Indian Legislature, wlfich is itself a 
subordinate legislative body, deriving its powers by delegation 
and trust from a .superior legislature, is justilie I in surrendering, 
without necessity or siilficient cause, any portion of those powers, 
in contravention oi tlie idain intentions of a statute p isstd by 
that superior lcgi.s].at,lire, legalizing the existence of the suhor- 
dinate authority. Our view is that it ennuot be justified in 
adopting any such course which tends to diminish its powers, to 
derogate from its authoritv, or to weaken its position, and tnat 
19 
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it is not at least morally open to it to efiace or abolish itself by 
its own volniitary surrender. It is a point, however, of consti¬ 
tutional law on which rather than seek to dogmatise, we would 
invite the opinion of publicists and jurists. But whatever law¬ 
yers might say on the point, there can be no doubt that in no 
-constitutionally governed conutry, i. e. in no country where a 
separate legislative and executive authority is constituted bylaw, 
each reserve powers of discretionary taxation are in fact ever 
conferred on tlie executive authority by the Legislature. Such 
powers are only conferred wlien there are subordinate municipal 
or local bodies and corporations invested with the power to tax. 
In their case the Legislature fixes maximum rates and permits, 
the subordinate bodies to exercise their discretionary powers of 
taxatioji within those limits. In the case of tlie Executive 
Government, there is no snch discretion left, and it is always 
■deemed to ba an essential safeguard of legislative independence 
that all alterations in hardens financial should be made after 
cbasuUiug it. In India especially, the Executive has always an 
assured majority in the Legislature, and there is therefore no 
advantage in tlie way of political expediency in thus encourag¬ 
ing a t«ndency to avoid as far as pos.sible reference to the legis- 
latuie for its sanction before national taxation is enhanced. 

We are aware that it might be plausibly argued on the 
■other side tliat the Governmeut of India is so peculiarly situat¬ 
ed that it ought always to have large reserve powers of raising 
iROiiey for purposes of goveruinent. Those who urge this view 
forget, however, the fact that the Goverumeat of India has these 
large pevve s already in a variety of ways—( 1 ) It has at its 
comtUHiid and free disposal large caslt balances m its treasuries 
on which to draw at its discretion. There is no statutory rule 
f.sto the level at which these balances must be maintained, or 
the limit to which they may bo depleted to meet extra expendi¬ 
ture, and in the absence of such a statutory rule, these cash 
balances show large fluctuations from year to year. In 1872-73 
the closing balances aniouuted to nearly 25 crores, while this 
year they are expected to fall so low as nearly 11 crores. Hav- 
ing regard to the magnitude of the transactions at the public 
treasuries ( aggregating upwards of £ 2U0,U00,000 ), to the vast 
oxteut of tue territories administered by the Gove.fnment of 
India, and to the unecpial distribution of the revenues of the 
year, and remembering also the liability of the Government of 
India to sud len demands upon its treasury for war, famine, 
«ad other public necessities, and the scanty resources of the 
Indian money market, Lord Northbrook’s Government deter- 
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mined ill the nl'isin^Ef year of his administnition that it was only 
prudent to provide hir balances at the end of the year, aggregat¬ 
ing to £ 1 500,00'! forordinarv purposes ( vide Sir J. Straehey’s 
Financial Statement for 1877-78 ). The variations in the closing 
balances from year to year above and below normal level 
■of 18J millions fixed by T/irl Northbrook’s Government in 1876 
amounts to no less than 11-318 millions above the line in 
1873-3 and 2-4 millions below the line this year. Certainly 
these are large variations dependent solely on the will of the 
Executive Government, and leave a dangerous margin of ready 
resource in hard cash in it-' hands on which to fall back in 
'times of pressure, and escape the necessity of an appeal to the 
Legislature for fresh taxing powers. The whole. world also 
'knows in what manner the Government of Lord Lyttou made 
use of this reserve at the crisis of the Afghan war, when 
England was on the eve of a general election, and the fortunes 
of the Beaconsfleld Ministry, whose nominee he was, were 
trembling in the balance. 

(2) 'Moreover, the Secretary of State for India has always 
in reserce enormous powers of borrowing granted to him by 
Parliament. The total authorised borrowing powers up to date 
amount to a formidable figure of 86 millions out of which, the 
not borrowings already cover a total of 7.3 millions, and the 
Secretary of St ite has still in his hands unused powers to 
b'^rmw over 13 millions,—a reserve of fiscal resource which 
■ can enable easily auy autocratically minded Secretary of State, 
and through him the Indian Government, to defy the control of 
the Legislature and public opinion. 

( 3 ) The Government lias had throughout the period a 
net working surplus, varying from 3 to 5 millions, of revenue 
■over ordinary exiienditure, to meet, on the high doctrine of Sir 
J. Strachey’s finance, extraordinary and sudden calls ou the 
treasury. ' We shall refer "ii another occasion to the financial 
and economic bearings of this objectionable practice of keeping 
on hand large surpluses in the name of financial solvency on 
the high and heroic Strachey doctrine of a “ working surplus.” 
It is enough to point out that, be.sides having the effect of 
raaintaining the taxation of the country at an abnormal level, 
scarcely comjiatible with the steady advance of its industrieg 
and.commerce, and highly p ejudicial to the interests of the 
labouring |»opulation, these surpluses have proved at least 
‘during the last, dec-ide a m ist convenieut re.serve in the hands 
of the executive Government on which to draw in time of 
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prepsure, without being nmlcp the necessity of raahingan appear 
to the Legislature except when it chose. During the 12 years 
from 1875-7G to 18S0-87 Governnieut has paid, out of these 
surpluses alone, 40 millions for extraordinary charges as¬ 
under :— 


Wars—Afghan, Egyptian, Burma 

Frontier Kailways. 

Famine relief . 

Famine insurance ... ... 


... 15 ^. 

... S 
... 9- 

••• 8 


40i 

That Government has been able to meet sucb an enormous- 
amount of exce.-s extraordinary expenditure with only occasion-^ 
al and convenient appeals to the Legislature, is a fact which- 
too plainlv shows what a dangerous power t hese surpluses cau 
prove in the hands of au adminstratiou inclined to act in de¬ 
fiance of the control of the Legislature. With such vast 
powers at its command, the Executive Government in this 
country ought not surely to stand in need of a reserve power of 
taxation like that vested in it by the Salt Act. The Salt. 
Notification of the I'-lth January last only servos to bring outiu 
alarming relief and to emphasize this cousilnlional clanger 
which is involved iu such a legislative provision, as that con¬ 
tained in section 7 of the Salt act. The danger is as yet at its 
beginning, and while it lias not yet struck deep roots, it behoves 
us, we think, to resist it and seek its removal in tune ; tor, as 
Mr. Gladstone truly remarked in bis speech ou l\Ir. Goscheii’s 
Budget lust year iu the House of Commons, “ in finance, above 
all other matters, it in thehcgiimiriQn of e.r.il that are innidioun,'’" 
With these remarks on the constitutional question suggested by 
the 7th section of tlie Salt Act on wliich the present salt 
notification is based, we proceed to consider the financial ques¬ 
tion which is involved in this action of Government. 

Financially speaking, tbo action of Government has been 
justified ou the solo ground that ns the Government of Indiai 
must, like all other tioverumeats, have a resource of taxation iu 
the nature of a re.-erve jiower, sufKciently jirompt and produc¬ 
tive to enable it to meet great and sudh-n emergencies, tlie 
Balt tax in India is such a reserve, and as the emergency liad 
arisen, the Government cf India was, financially speaking, 
justified iu using its powers to raise this duty. We question in 
the first jilace tl.e soundness of the position that the Govera- 
meut of India needs a reserve of taxing ptower. The position* 
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nnii authority of an Indian Finance hlinister are so very much 
stronger than tlioso of the English Chiincellor of the Exchequer, 
his duties and responsibilities arc comparatively so light, while 
the enormous resources of borrowing powers in reserve, and cash 
balances, and surplus revenues arc so great in the hands of 
aovernmeiit, whieli moreover alwaj's commands an assured 
majority in the legislative body, that a reserve of taxmg power 
is not so necessary in India as in J'higland. But granting that 
such reserve power is necessary, it does not follow that the 
salt duty is best adapted for this purpose. A fiscal reserve 
must in our opinion fulfil the following among other condi¬ 
tions ;— 

Istly.—That, whatever it is, the tax, chosen as such a 
reserve, must not bo opposed to the fundamental principles of 
economic science ; 

2ndly.—That tiie tax must be capable of direct, certain, 
and immedi ito expansion, in times of need and pressure, with¬ 
out inflicting in the process the evils of violent disturbance, of 
derangement of the commerce and industries of the nation j 

and 

3rdly.—That the expansion of such a tax, whenever neces¬ 
sary, must involve the minimum of hardships and sufTeriugs to 
the vast-majority of the population. 

Now if we are right in holding that no tax which fails to 
fulfil any of those primary conditions can be selected to serve as 
h. fiscal reserve, it is clear that a tax on a prime necessary of life, 
and involving so much misery to the millions of the poorer 
classes, as this anomalous salt monopoly tax which exists in 
India, pressing ujwn the people like a Poll-tax, falling lightly 
on the rich and oppressively heavy on the poor, must _ be 
peremptorily excluded from the category of taxes fairly eligible 
tor this purpose. Our salt-tax no doubt satisfies to some extent 
the second condition above laid down, but political justice and 
economy alike jjut a ban upon it as being a tax upon a necessary 
of life, and experience supplies but too painful a ^)root of the 
cruel hardships and sufferings it is capable of inflicting on 
numerous classes of the population, whose earnings suffice but 
hardly for their daily wants, and who know not from year’s end 
to year’s end the hixunj of a full good meal. The incidence of 
such a tax, as rei)resented in figured percentages, is no measure 
of the crushing pressure with which it falls on a vast number of 
Boor people. 
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Fiiiiiiicially, therefore, both the assumptions, cai which thf 
Government action in the matter of this enhancement has been 
justified, appear to us invalid in the extreme. And here we 
conclude these rather lengthy observations on the policy of such 
legislation as is involved in section 7 of the Salt Act, which we 
venture to condemn in the strongest terms on the grounds stated 
above, as constitutionally fraught with serious danger, and 
financially bad, violating every received principle of Political 
Economy and finance, and wliich can emanate only from a 
Legislature, weak or unmindful of its own proper duties and 
dignity. 

To pass on now to the Notification of the 19th January lasf 
issued on the strength of this section of the Salt Act. The 
Notification seems to be objectionable both in manner and 
matter, and further, it comes upon the nation as a painful sur¬ 
prise and a severe disappointment. 

That Government possesses a large resource of taxing power 
in reserve, which it might at any moment turn to account under 
the provisions of the Salt Act of 1882, is a circumstHnee of 
which those who have watched the course of recent fiscal legisla¬ 
tion are perfectly cognizant. The general impression, however, 
has always been, that such a reserve is primarily intended, in its 
aim and purpose, to be drawn upon only in times of extreme 
pressure and embarrassment as the last fiscal resource and 
not before, all other liunneial expedients have been tried, and 
that too, as a strictly tewporary and exceptional jneasure. The 
distinct assurances of Sir Evelyn Earing and of Sir Auckland 
Colvin on this point, and the imposition of the Income Tax two 
years ago in place of the enhancement of the salt duties under 
this section of the Salt Act, though the latter course was at that 
time pressed ou Governiueut from more than one quarter,—both, 
these circumstauces have tended to confirm this general impres¬ 
sion and popular belief. Under these circumstauces, it is only 
natural that the country should have been surprised and alarmed 
at the course which Government has seen fit to adopt in using 
that reserve as the^/^'c,?)!, instead of as the last, financial expedi¬ 
ent, not for meeting extraordinary deiuands, but for balancing 
ordinary expenditure without the excuse or justification of a 
sudden and pressing emergency which could not he otherwise 
tided over. The taxing Notification, coming thus when least 
expected, and without any apparent necessity, has tlie appearance 
of a precipitate, if not also a desi)erato, measure of panic which 
a great crisis of unprecedented magnitude, alone could, justify. 
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and wfaicb, in the absence ol’any such justification, has only the 
bad grace of being an index of embarrassed and mismanaged 
■finance. The circumstances of the present situation, emljar- 
xaseing though they undoubtedly are, do not supply sufficient 
justificatiou for such action, and it appears to ns that the 
Executive Goveruiuent has laid itself justly open to the charge 
of having shirked its plain and honest duty in the matter, and 
found a way of escape from its difficulties, which considerations 
of fiuaindal justice should have led it to avoid, and which with 
courage and firmness it could have easily avoided. 

Besides, this anuouncenieut of fresh taxation comosr 
upon the country as a surprise sprung ujion it, in the teeth 
of the strong assurances to the contrary vouchsafed to, it 
last year by Sir A. Colvin out here, and by Sir »1. Gorst 
in England. In Alaroh last, while the country was in the 
midst of the duhilee testivities, Sir A. Colvin gave it a most 
welcome assurance on tlie jiart of Goveinimeut that ‘ ‘ in view of 
the causes which have led to »n iucrease of expenditure, and 
the other considerations which present themselves in connection 
with the financial situation, it is not the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to add to existing taxation'^ (the italics are ours), ^ding 
that “ the Government is of opiniou that it would be nndesirable 
to seek to meet the deficit at present arising from the cansea 
{i.e. war and exchange ) by the imposition of further burdens.’* 
Later ou, in September la.st, Sir .1. Gorst, when lie made his 
financial statement as usual in the House of Commons^ cou- 
firmed this assurance of Sir A. Colvin in yet stronger language. 
Referring to the cost of the frontier defence works, which are 
held to be a charge upon Revenue, according to the principle 
of Indian finance, the Under-Secretary of State for India said, 
“ no one desires tliat extra taxation should be placed upm the 
people of India,” and that “Me Secretarg of State has no 
intention of urging the Gocernment of India to impose any extra, 
taxation^ 

These assurances were most gratefully and loyally accepted 
by the public in thi.s country, and the hope was entertained, 
on the strength, of tliose assurances, that there would be uo_fresh 
taxation this year. The speeclies of His Excellency the Viceroy 
at Benares and Peshawar, assuring the country of returning 
peace and prospeiity, added strength to this ho[ie. 

But this just expectation ofthe.luhilee year of Her MajesPs, 
reigu received a rude and sudden shock, when Mr. Westland 
the acting Finance Minister, made the annoiuicement of the 
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new taxation, as if by way of response to the loyal demon¬ 
strations of the Jubilee year, and showed no hesitation in 1 lyinjj 
liis hands on the poekets of those least able to bear the ex¬ 
action, while letting oif rich Zamindars and bis rich friends, tho 
^ea-plantei's. 

Taking this Notification, however, as it stands, we shall 
now proceed to cxainine briefly the correctness and adequacy of 
■the (Tovernment’s explanation of this new taxing measure. 
The Hoa’ble Mr. Westland in his speech on the Petroleum Bill 
attempted to demonstrate the necessity for fresh taxation. Ad¬ 
opting as his point of departure Sir A. Colvin’s Financial State¬ 
ment of March last, which showed a Budget equilibrium of in- 
■come and expenditure, he summarised the financial position of 
the Empire at the present moment thus 

The changes that have taken place in our financial position 
^between 1S84-5 and the Budget statement of 1887-8 are as 
l»elow: 

£(=Rs. 10) 

Army charges have increased by ... 980,000 

We are spending on frontier works. ... 200,000 

Upper Burmah is costing us in : 

Civil and Marine charges ,.. 1,100,000 

Military and Civil works ... 480,000 

Military ojjerations ... ... 720,000 

2,300,000 

Deduct llevenue. ... 520,000 

- 1,780,000 

Exchange adds to our accounts .... ... 1,790,000 

Total new demands £ 4,750,000 
These demands we have met has follows : 

{ 1) We have obtained by the imposition 

ot the Income Tax ... ... 900,000 

;( 2 ) Aud by other improvements of revenue. 960,000 
>( 3 ) We have stopped for the time being 
the appropriation to Faraiue In¬ 
surance of revenue amounting to... 1,450,000 

Aud to Railway construction of 
revenue amounting to . 260,000 
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^ 4) We have dirainfslied the amount of 
revenue assigned to Provincial 
Governments, thereby cauf-ing a 
reduction of the Public Works ex¬ 
penditure by ... ••• ••• 500,000 

(5) We have also secured by small 

savings ... ... ... ... 180,000 

(C) And finally we have absorbed the 

prescribed sui’plus of ... ... .500,000 


Total... £ 4,750,000 

This, then, was the financial position at the time of the 
Budget estimates of 1887-s8. The further deterioration since 
then in our position, which we have to face, is made np of:— 

Tjoas by exchange... ... 720,000 

Railway Revenue less by ... 400,000 

Opium Revenue less by ... 300,000 

Total deterioration £ 1,420,000 

Such is the picture of the financial position drawn by Mr. 
Westland, namely, 4^ crores of annual taxation appropriated 
xiuder one plea or another from the wretched income of an un¬ 
happy impoverished population, to purposes of war and conqu¬ 
est, and swallowed up in the short space of three years, and 
still leaving behind the awful gap of crores ! About 1^ 
crores more of revenue are wanted to cover the deficit, and that 
too to just cover it temporarily, without making any provision 
for Famine Insurance and Frontier defences, and without leav¬ 
ing any working surplus, or safeguarding us against a further 
possible fall-off in our revenues e. y. under opium I The Bur¬ 
mese promenade and the Feujdeh scare have brought us to this 
pass. What if other and bigger Burmahs or Peujdehs were to 
come on ? Thibet is already threatened, our soldiers are guard¬ 
ing its steep heights to force the Lama to allow an opening ■ to 
British traders. Siam has been negotiated with, and delimita¬ 
tion is going on in Afghanistan, while in Europe war is threat- 
•■ened at any moment, and nations are armed to the teeth. No 
■wonder the prospect is not at all cheering, and the wearied 
Ticeroy seeks rest in early retirement. 

The Burmese deficit is 175 lacs, and how does the Hon’ble 
W. Westland meet it ? In bis speech, be first discusses several 
J20 
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possible ways of meeting it. He begins with economies. Oit 
this question we regret to observe that he is very unfair to his 
critics, and places tlia point at issue in a partial and misleading 
light. After liaviug distinguished between what he calls 
optional increase of expenditure, as opposed to compulsory 
additions over which Government has no control, and having 
shown that the increase in oj)tional expenditnre had been 2 crores, 
during the last ten years he tays—“ Of course we might 
have refused to allow even this amount of increase. We might 
have refused to open new Courts of justice where the increase of 
population or of business demanded it. We might have refused: 
to increase the Police expenditure which is still, iu the opinion 
of many authorities, at a figure, dangerously low, and run the 
risk of breeding insecurity to life and property. We might 
liave stopped the increase of schools and of hospitals and of 
roads. We might have shut our eyes to events in Central Asia, 
and refused the increases of political and Military expenditure 
forced upon ns by the approach of a great civilized power on 
our N. W. frontier. In short, we miglit have refiused to dis¬ 
charge the duties and responsibilities of a civilized Government, 
either with respect to our own subjects, or to the nations which 
lie beyond our frontier. And those who tliink we should have 
observed this attitude are, to this limited extent, right in 
pointing to our increase of expenditnre as evidence of want of 
financial control. W^ith such people I do not desire to argue, 
and the Legislative Council is not the place where such argu-' 
ments are called for.” 

We beg to meet with a direct negative the whole of this 
indictment of the critics of public expenditure, namely, the- 
European Chambers of Commerce and the Native Associations, 
and, last but not least, the writers iu the Indian Press, who 
have suggested possible and practical economies in the expendi¬ 
ture of the State. As far as Civil expenditure is concerued, no 
reiiresentative exponent of public opinion has ever, a.s far as we 
know, asked Government to cut down the number of schools 
and hospitals and Courts of .lastice, and reduce in other direc¬ 
tions realljj use/ul and necessary expenditure. As far as native 
public opinion goes, we may point iu support of our contention 
to the llesolutions passed by the three successive National Con¬ 
gresses held in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras in the last three- 
years, which contain (lemands for various administrative re¬ 
forms, involving more or less an increased outlay of public 
money, such ns, the separation of Judicial and Magisterial 
functions, Technical Schools and Colleges, Military Colleges,, 
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^cc. When the Fiaance Committee was appointed in the early 
part of 1880, and it appeared likely that Government had 
under contemplation reductions of such useful and necessary 
expenditure, we ourselves protested in the pages of this Journal 
in the strongest terras against such reductions. What the ex¬ 
ponents of public opinion have all along been insisting on, and 
with consistency, is that Government should curtail what ex¬ 
perience and prudence alike point to as useless and needless 
and miscku'toas expenditure of public money,— useless such as 
the construction of palatial buildings ; needless such as tlie ex¬ 
penses of the exo<lus to the hills, and the employment of costly 
European agency in places where cimaper Native agency of 
equal or even greater capacity is available, and unnecessary 
additions to the Army and Home clnirges ; and mischievous^xicW 
as money spent on the “scientific rectification of the Frontier,” 
in pleasant “ Military promenades ” into other people’s territory, 
interesting philanthropic eoterprise.s taken up in the name of 
eosmopolitic humanity and civilization,—all good and proper 
objects in themselves, but iu which India has no lot or part. 
These were the directions in which economy was suggested. 
With the usualof official routine, Mr. Westland’ 
evaded giving any reply to this criticism, and repeated for a 
hundredth time the well-known and worn-out platitude that 
efficiency and progress cannot be sacrificed on the altar of false 
economy. Similarly in regard to military expeuddure Mr. 
Westland stated in a very unfair manner the issue between the 
Government and its critics. No one asked Government to shut 
its eyes to the vast political changes that are taking place iu 
Central Asia and neglect available defences. On tbe contrary, 
public opinion, both Indiiin and Anglo-Indian, is unanimous iu 
patriotically recognising tbe necessity which those changes in. 
Central Asian politics have imposed upon the Government of 
this country for strengthening its internal and frontier defences.. 
The real point at issue is, whether the policy of increasing the 
strength of the Europjean and Native armies which Govern¬ 
ment has at present adopted, and seems apparently bent on. 
carrying out regardless of cost, is the best from a political and 
Military point of view, and the must economical from the strictly 
financial point of view. Native public opinion is emphatic in 
its declaration on this question. It contends, and justly too, 
that the present Military organization of tiio country is not what 
it ought to be, and can easily he made to be, for tbe money so 
lavishly spent upon it, and that we should be infinitely stronger 
as a Military nation, and with less expenditure of money too, if 
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inly that organization were to bo improved and reformed oU 
the lines and in the direction which past Military experience, 
as well as political justice and national safety, alike suggest,- 
Troiitier railways, Military roads, scientific naval and harbonr 
defence works,—at whatever cost and on whatever scale con¬ 
structed,—are but a subsidiary adjunct and help to the true 
national defences and cannot supply their place. The one source 
of Military weakness of this country at present is, as wa said last 
year, tlie wrong military policy of Government founded on 
distrust and suspicion which, while it neglects to utilize the 
military instincts of the warlike races of the Deccan and the 
iN. W. Provinces and the Punjab, and to enlist, in the cause of 
national defence, the active co-operation of the higher and upper 
aclasses in the country bj' opening out higher careers for their 
military ambition, seeks to augment the numerical strength of 
vthe European forces. A local European army with smaller 
numbers would be a source of strength far more real than any 
additions to the short-service men sent out from England, who 
will always he liable to recall in any great emergency. The 
foreign mercenary forces will be still less available ror purposes 
of defence. The necessity for increased military preparedness 
in the face of the Eussian advance is nowhere denied, bnt what 
the country urges is that the present Military policy, heedless 
■of consequences, should give way to a policy of trust and con¬ 
fidence ; that the Arms Act should not be maintained and ad¬ 
ministered in its present severity, so as to allow only a handful 
of men to possess arms iu a country with 500,000 towns and 
villages, and with a population larger than that of the five 
principal states in Europe ; and that there should be, in addition 
to the local European and native armies, a large reserve force 
consisting of the armies of the Native states which could easily 
be made really effective for the national defence. While these 
reforms do not engage the attention of Government, the very 
first essential conditions of effective military national prepared¬ 
ness are wanting, and the vast sums Government is spending 
on objects and schemes which can bring us hut little real 
strength—are simply thrown away. Quite independently_ of 
the question of the numbers and constitution of our Armies, 
Military expenditur? in other directions also admits of consider¬ 
able reduction without sacrifice of efficiency. The short-service 
system for the European Army, local dep6ts of effective reserves 
scattered all over England, separate presidential commands, 
foreign recruitment—these are some of the many features of our 
Army system which involve a large waste of public money, and 
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which sugs^est so many waji^s in which economies might, ba 
carried out. Fiat oq all these points Mr. Westland was silent. 
We were coolly assured that no economies worth considering 
were at present possible, and that it is impossible for Govern¬ 
ment to look in that direction for the ways and means of meet¬ 
ing the Bntmah deficit. 

He then proceeded to consider the expediency of raising a 
special Burmah loan to meet the charges which are admittedly 
of a temporary and special character only. Bnt here he takea 
the high tone of a strict financial purist, and from the vantage 
ground of distributive justice, tells us :—“ I don’t think that on 
the most selfish reckoning'of the account between ourselves and 
future years, such a policy conld be justified.” The reason as¬ 
signed is significant, “ It is only too likely that fiUure 
years icill kaec thch' oicr„ hurdens to bear. "We are a little too 
apt to talk of our own special burden and we should not too 
easily reckon on future years retrieving a position now lost.’’ 
The italics are ours, and we wonld ask the reader to ponder 
over the italicized portion, H.-is this any reference to possible 
eventnalitie.s on the N. E. Frontier? We will not undertake to 
hazard a reply. India and China are now conterminous Em- 
pire.s,—a fact which niark.s an important phase in the develop¬ 
ment of the Central Asian situation, sc.ircely less ominous than 
the contact with linssia on the North We.stern frontier. Govern¬ 
ment has far better means than the outside public of ganging 
the po.ssible effects of this new extension of our herders iipou 
the tiuaucial position of the country. The words above italicized 
in Air. Westl.ind’s speech, read in this connection, seem to 
anticipate a contingency which demou-trates how our Frontiers 
are actually weakened by the ofrorhs made to strengthen them. 
Be that however us it mav, iu measuring tlie apportionment of 
burdens as between ourselves and future years, Mr. Westland 
conveniently forgets a too mneh good deal. He did not re¬ 
member that on tlie B. 'Works( Broiiiotivc ) account alone we 
Lave advanced to our po.sterity during (lie hut I'.i ye.its no less 
than 18 millions out cf our own current levenues oil Indga- 
tion and Hallway works, the advantages of which will bo 
reaped by ttieni wJio come after iis, wliile we piy tiieir burdens. 
So again he (lid not refer to tlie fact th.it Mjc “ lermin iblo 
Annuities ” iu piindiase of Railways ( East India, Bengal if e. ) 
entail on our current revenues from y. ar to year a i liargo c/ose 
on a million for repayment of cnp't.al borrowed (or the lines, 
besides interest-charge, the eifect of which, when the nnnniiios 
ehall all fuli iu, will be that these lines will become xmemum' 
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hered property—a eonrce of wealth in the hands of futarft 
generations. These annnities are in our P, W. accounts as a' 
charge on current revenue for which we do not get any return, 
and which we should be glad to see transferred to “ Capital 
account.” It is unjust that the present race of tax-payers should 
pay from year to year such enormous amounts in order that the 
tax-payers of 4 ■ or oo years hence may be free from the burden. 
Mr. Westland conveuiently forgot all these facts and argu¬ 
ments, and announced his adhesion to the heroic principle of 
finance, tiz.., of “ raising the whole of the resources within the 
year,” for the year’s needs. India is not, like England, a fit 
and proper field for such herioc finance ; we must be satisfied 
with humble expedients. And it is a misfortune that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is disposed to make light of these expedients 
and ride on its own high liobhies. 

There was a third alternative open, besides economies and 
loans. The Goverumcnt of India might well have put in its 
claim for contribution from the English Treasury on the prece¬ 
dent accepted in the case of the last Afgau war, but not a word 
fell from Mr. Westland’s lijis on this point. It was lightly 
assumed as beyond question that India should not only shed the 
bio d of her sons for Itritish expansion, but sin uld also bear the 
cliargcs of such expaiisiou of ilritish commerce. 

After such discursive remarks and r* asouing, Mr. Westland 
reached, by a proce.'.s of elimination, the coucln-ion that extra 
taxation was the only financial expedient left at the disposal of 
Goveninieiit for the purpose of meeting the dclieit. He stated 
it ill these words : ” It is not without great reluctance and 

after serious consideration that the Government of India can 
proceeil to measures of increase of taxation and so long as tlie 
position was such that it was po.ssible it raiglit bo tided over 
without taxation, wo refrained from a proposal wliieh we would 
have liad to justify more by our anticipation of what might 
happen to us, than by our knowledge of what had actually 
occurred.” 

I bus the Goveruiiient felt compelled to meet the “de¬ 
mands of the year with the resources of the year.” The 
Burmese war has been paid for out oi the current revenues, 
the work of conquest aud p.icilicatiou which is nearii g its 
completion will also have been paid for out of current taxa¬ 
tion, and now the further work oi “ fitting out ” the province 
with the appliances of civilization must also be paid for out of 
the taxes of the year. 
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The application of the principle of raising the “supplies 
■within the year” to the tinances of Inlia has a history of its 
•own which is in itself a very interesting study. Space does not 
permit us to go into the point here in any detail, but we may 
-eummarize the history of it thus :— 

( 1 ) During Lord Northbrook’s Viceroyalty, it was 
decided that famine relief should be treated as a charge on 
current revenues. 

(2) During Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty, it was next 
decided ( a ) that Famine Insurance should be also put 
down as an ordinary charge upon current revenues on the 
principle ot providing in years of plenty for years of scarci¬ 
ty—for which purpose, special taxation was imposed in 
1877-78 •, (b) that all expenditure on P. Works, ordinary 
nr extraordinary other tlian strictly reproductive, should 
be paid out of current taxation, and the distinction between 
ordinary and extraordinary works, adopted in J869-70 
with a view to lighten the pressure on the finances, was 
swept clean away ; and {c) tiiat wars should be paid for 
out of current income. 

( 3 ) During the present administration, it has now 
been decided that, over and above the foregoing items of 
extra charge, the cost of the development of the newly 
conquered province of Upper Burinah should also be a 
charge on current Revenues. 

Thus since 1873, Famine Insurance, unproductive Extra¬ 
ordinary Public Works, wars or conquest, military 
fortifications, and lastly, the development of conquered 
territories have all been charged to the annual revenues. 
This ueccs-itates a very high margin of surplus taxation 
to meet such extraordiniry demands, which properly are 
not a charge upon the resources of the year, seeing that 
they benefit posterity more than the present generation. 
This high margin of surplus taxui in weakens the motives 
to economy, and renders an autocratic Government more 
absolute than ever ill m itters of finance, which constitute 
the main-spring of fall good and raspousible Government. 
In a poor country like India, witli its resources undeve¬ 
loped, it is very desirable in the interests of good and cheap 
and responsible Government to fix the taxation of the 
year at the level required by the needs of the year, and to 
leave estraordiuary charges, to be met out of borrowed 
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mone}'. The general objection to the policy of raising loans 
for such purposes may be obviated by arranging for the- 
repayment of such loans by short term terminable' 
annuities. 

To return to Mr. Westland’s explanatory speech. After 
having established to his own satisfaction the necessity for extra 
taxation, he proceeded to explain in what direction Government 
has decided to increase the taxation of tlie country. Without 
stopping to consider any possible alternative schemes of taxa¬ 
tion, he at once announced that it “ was with the greatest 
reluctance that the Government finds itself obliged to hav& 
recourse to the Salt duty.” Later on in the course of bis brief' 
reply to the remarks of the Hon’ble idaja Peary Mohan Mukerji, 
Mr. Westland took occasion to refer to the re-imposition of the 
import duties as an alternative plan of taxation. The non-pos- 
sumus attitude of the Government on this question was thus- 
justified :—“ The observation which the last speaker lias made 
tended rather to open out the questiou which I deliberai ely 
avoided taking up, namely, that of the import duties generally. 
It seems to mo that whatever might liave been the objection to 
the removal of the import duties at this time—and I know that 
a number of people, especially those connected with the com¬ 
merce of the country, thought that the removal of the import' 
duties was not called for,—the fact of the import duties having 
gone renders it practically impossible for us to re-impose them.” 
One may well ask, where is the “ practical impossibility” of 
levying these duties again ? Wo had them before, and for a 
good many years too, and we let them go, only when we thought 
that we could safely do so. Pmfc now in tlie altered condition of 
our finances, we think, not even the Free Trade Kesolution of the 
House of (Jommons p)iissed in 1878, which fully recognized the 
fact that tlie abolition of the duties was to be carried out with¬ 
out prejudice to the finances of the country, can be pleaded'as a 
bar in the way of our liiiviug them again. As it is, we very 
much regret the decision of the Government in the matter, s ndi 
if Free Trade enthusiasm, or, rather the political anxiety to 
keep Manchester pleased, may have infiueuced the mind of 
Government in arriving at the conclusion, or if the belief may 
have prevailed that the •imposition of import duties would check 
the expansion of au import trade without which export trade 
and railway receipts cannot expand, all wo can say is, that 
Government has not taken the wisest course to carry out its 
object. The foreign trade of India and the spread of Manchester 
goods among the masses of oar Indian population cannot ex- 
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I)and by this new afldition to their already heavy burdens, which 
must reduce their capacity for consumption of, and 

with the effective demand for, imported cloth. Mr. Westland 
did not even hint at other forms of possible taxation, such as 
the inclusion of Zemindars and Talubdars and Planters 
generally among thoi-e lialde to the Income tax, and a tax on 
marriage expenses, both of which resources were available to 
Government and which, while they would have equalized the 
burden of additional taxation on all classes, would have brought 
in at least 75 lakhs of ilupeos to the Treasury. 

Mr. Westland defended the decision of Government, arrived 
at as he tells us with the concurrence of Sir A. Colvin, in these 
words; —“ The Government in the l)egiiining of 1886 appealed: 
to the Legislature on the ground that before resort was had to 
a tax which falls on the millions of the poor classes, it was 
l)om)d first to obtain a reanonahle contribution from the more 
wealthy. But that kcboltv] been done, we are now obliged to 
proceed one step farther, and. adopt the measure from Avbich wo 
were then able to escape.” 

To test the strength and validity of this defence for thC' 
enhancement of the Salt Duties, we must go back to the debate 
in the Viceregal Council on the License Tax Amendment Bill in, 
January 1886. 

Then, as now, money was sorely wanted, and for a similar 
purpose; thoa. as now, extra taxation vras the financial 
expedient adopted, and for similar reasons, and the position of 
the Governraenc was not tlien a whit less difficult than at the 
present lionr. TJiero was a striking parallelism, thus far, 
between the situation of to-day and that of 1886, In that year, 
as advised by Sir A. Colvin, Government took a correct and 
coramonsense view of its duty, and had the courage to act up 
to it. It dill not shrink from the obligation of justice and duty 
to bold tlie balance, as far as it could, between the claims of 
the poorer many and of the richer few. It went to work in a 
straightforward manner. It rightly adopted as its sacred aim 
to diffuse and distribute burdens with equal and impartial 
hand,” Sir A. Colvin, when it was once decided to put oa 
additional burdens, went into this question of the distribntio-n 
of the existing taxation of the country, and the conclusion hii 
arrived at after careful aud anxious inquiry and examination 
was, that the higher aud middle classes of the community did 
21 
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not bear their 2 >roper share of public burdenB. In the course of 
his speech in the Council ( January 4tb, 1886) he expressed his 
views on this raatter thus :— 

“ There can, after all is said and done, be no manner of 
(huht, but that one great fact remains established, one great 
•blot on our administration not only still iinremoced, but ayym®- 

by the course of events in recent years. It is this that, 
putting aside those who derive their income from laud in the 
temporarily settled districts, the classes in this country who 
derive the greatest security and benefit from the British Govern¬ 
ment are those who contribute the least towards ir.’^’ 

• ‘ Notoriously the mercantile and professional classes to whom 
this time of sunshine (i. e. British rule) has brought 
such an abundant harvest, are precisely those who contribute 
least towards the support of the Government in the light of 
whose power they bask.” “ V7e are constantly assured,” con¬ 
tinued Sir Auckland, ” for example by journalists in this count¬ 
ry, that the limits of taxable resources have been reached. 
Whatever may be the case with the poorer or the lower middle 
class, the tifper classes, in spite of our friends the journalists^ 
evjoy the greatest immunity from taxation. If this was true 
■betore the abolitiou of im^jort duties and the reduction of the 
salt duties, it is still more unanswerably true now. ” “ The 
immunity of the middle and uj)per classes from their 
due share ol the public burdens is a grievous blot on 
cur Indian Administration, which urgently calls for re¬ 
moval, and which, I believe, with patience, prudence, and 
the exercise of a little fortitude, must and will be removed. 
Efforts have indeed at various times been made to remedy this 
scandal, for scandal it is of the greatest magnitude when the 
poorest are called upon to pay heavily for the support of the 
Government, and the wollhier classes arc exempted ; but from 
one cause or another, the measure has never been carried out 
e^icept for short and broken periods of time.” So sjwke Sir A. 
Colvin ill 1880 on behalf of the Government of India. Tho ijucs- 
tiou of the euhaucemeiit of the salt duties was jiressed upon the 
Government at the time as an alternative jiUin of taxation to 
that ^iroposed, but as head of the Indian Government, Lord 
Dufferin referred to it ami expressed himself thus :—“The only 
alternative open to ms was to re-enhance the salt tax ; but 
though this would have been an indirect tax, and consequently 
not so unpopular as the one we are about to impose, its opera¬ 
tion would have chiefly affected the poorer masses of the corh- 
.mnnity. Now. I am very fur from wishing to say that- in the 
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^presence of any overwliclming necessity, such as that of a great 
ipar, or a great famine, it iniglit not be necessary to raise the 
duties upon salt. It woiibl be by such a measure alone tiiat a 
great emergency of the kind could be met. and all minor con¬ 
siderations would have to be postponed to the imperative 
■necessities of the hour, nay, even something short of either of 
these calamities might justify us in resorting to it, but when 
the situation merely reiiuires a comparatively slight addition to 
our current revenue, it is obvious that any honouraUe man who 
had to choose between ta/xing the most indigent classes who 
already contribute a considerable share of the ‘public burdens, 
and taxing those classes, who, though in easier circumstances, 
scarcely contribute anything, it is to the latter alternative that he 
would resort^ 

In regard to the cry raised by Anglo-Indian journalists and 
merchants that their incomes are already heavily taxed by the 
•unfavourable exchange. Sir A. Colviu, while expressing sympa¬ 
thy with these complaints, observed s —“ All this I know, as 
I have said, only too well. But I know equally well that we 
are of necessity compelled to turn to tlio tax-payer for fresh 
resources, and that f we do not look/or them to thecomparathehj 
wealthy, we must turn to the positively poor ; the choice lies 
between the classes who have or who can make for themselves a 
margin, those zoho have no margin at all. It is on the 
poor, overtaxed millions that an increase of the salt tax, or a 
re-imposition of import duties, such as the .Madras Chamber of 
"Commerce have lately advocated, would fall. We are all, I am 
aware, concerned in the measures necessary for the safety of 
the too poor, but I may remind this Council that it is (certainly 
not the middle or the upper class of the nation, or the Anglo- 
Indian merchant or otlieial, who are least concerned. In tlie 
necessities of the time, in the interests of all classes of the 
coraranriity— in the present incidence of our Indian taxation, 
in the legitimate and necessary result of the financial policy 
jnii'sneil by onr pireilecessor.$—in tbe admissions of those who 
o])pose an income-tax—will be found tbe justification of the 
measure which I now have the liononr to ask j'onr Tjordship to 
allow me to introduce.” H. K. the President followed np this 
line of defence in still stronger terms :—“ We look abroad and 
we see that the jieasant pays his salt tax wliich, though it has 
i)een reduced, still supplies ns with a yearly net revenue 
A. (>,000,(JOG ; that the land-owner p-ays his land-tax and his 
c,esses, that the tradesman and the merchant pays his 
license-tax, but that the lawyer or doctor, the members .of 
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the other learned professions, the ofTioars of Government,. an(E 
other persons occupying an aualogotts station, and the gentle¬ 
man at large, pay little or nothing- I look around this table, 
and what do I see ? There is not one of ns who ])ay8 any 
really serious sum from hus income into the Imperial Exche¬ 
quer.” “ Now, surely, this cannot be right, and to such an 
anomaly it is no answer to say that direct taxation i.s repugnant 
to Oriental customs, .histice is the inhabitant neither o/the East 
nor the West. She admits no geograpliical limits to her supre¬ 
macy, her throne is on high, and sooner or later, in sirito of 
prejudice or custom, she never fails to vindicate her title to the 
respect and veneration of mankiiHE Ft is then in the name of 
Justice that toe propose the imposition of this tax and we feel 
assured that every fair and right-tlunking man in this country, 
no matter how his private interests may be affected by our 
action, will recognize that 7J0 other course was open to usE' 

( The italio.s througiiout are oiu-s.) 

These extracts from the spooclies of Lord Dufferiu and 
Sir A. Colvin delivered in the course of the debate in the 
.Legislative Council in lh8S on the Income-tax Ihll are some¬ 
what long, hut are nei;ossary to sliow, in what spirit, fur what.- 
reasons, and under what circumstances, the taxing legislation 
of that year was proposed and carried. By it additional revenue 
was no <louht raised, but the new tax imposed was not imposed 
in a spirit of “ apology.” It was not a special contribution by 
the richer classes over and above their share. Tbe “ immunity”' 
from taxation of the “ upper and upper middle classes ” was (to 
use the strong language of Sir A. Culvin ) a “ notorious ” fact, 
a ” scandal,” a “ deep blot on our Indian Admimstration,” 
which it was only right and proper that Government 
should make an effort to remove at tlie earliest opportunity. 
The public burdens were most unfairly and unequally distributed 
the richer few, who profited most by British administration, 
British justice, and British peace, paid least, while the poorer 
miUion.s, who profited least, paid most. This was certainly 
an “ injustice ” and an “ anomaly” -wliich had to be redressed, 
and tbe new taxation of 1886 was planned, proposed and carried 
us a iiiea.sure of partial “justice,” as H. E. the Viceroy said, 
and tore(;tify to a small extent the unequal “ incidence of Indian 
taxation,” as Sir A. Colvin forcibly put it. The taxation of 
1886 brought under contribution only tho.so who were hound to 
bear their due share of public burdens, but who Imd till tbeu, 
for one reason or anotlior, been allowed to go comparatively 
ecot-free. It was one step and one only in the direction 
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.«orrecting the inequalities in the existing distribution of public 
"taxes, and redressing the balance as between class and class, or 
rather botweeu the “classes" in the cities and the “ masses " in 
the country, in respect of their coutributions to tire public Trea¬ 
sury. But nowliere in the debate in tlie Viceregal Council, or 
in the speeches of the Viceroy and the Finance Minister, was it 
•suggested that the new contribution demanded from the “ upper 
and upper-middle " (dasses was in any sense or degree, adequate 
and snllicient or proportionate to the burdens laid on the poorer 
-classes. On the contrary, it was pdain that the new measure of 
fixation (though it brouglit in the requisite funds into the trea¬ 
sury for the service of tlie year ) did not go far enough towards 
an equitable re-adjustment of public taxsitiou. It left untouched 
the iu comes of the Bengal Zamiudarsand the Assam tea-planters. 
It was never claimed for the new lucome-ta.x that it made the 
wealtheir classes ])ay ae muck ns they ought to do towards the 
expenses of Government. The unequal and anomalous distri¬ 
bution of pinblic burdens, wliicii l/)rd Dutferiu condemned iu 
the strongest tenns iu 1<S86, was thus only p>artially redressed 
and rectified, ns the fact remained that even after the taxation 
•of 1H8G, the “classes'" pxiM lass, and the “ masses " more than 
•their due share. 

Witli these tacts aud declarations before us, we must ask 
tbe Honourable Mr, Westland’s pardon if we respectfully decline 
to concur iu his view that, by tlie legislation of ISSO, a “ reason¬ 
able contribution ” was levied from the wealthier classes, and 
tliat Government had no alternative but to tax the masses iu 
tlieir turn. This view, besides bc-ing opiposed to the declarations 
of Government, was iiicorisistent with facts. 

“ Equality of sacrifice," the very first condition of just and 
equitable liLiiUice, was far from being established hy tlie Income 
TaxoflSiSG. Under these circumstances, when a new burden 
had to he irapiosed, it was obviously tbe duty of Government to 
seize the opiportunity -pircscnted by the financial necessities of tbe 
hour, to carry on the work of rectifying the anomalous distribu¬ 
tion of puihlic ta.xos, and to take a further and forward step witl 
■firmness aud courage, and to bring under as full contribution 
-as the pniblie requirements necessitate the classes who still did 
not pay their just ipnota towards the snpijiort of the administra¬ 
tion, before turning to tliose who already piaid more than tliey in 
common f lirness should be called on to piay. But Mr. Westland 
affected to conveniently forget all those declarations of his pir 
6iecessor and .by a curious slmtBing of the cards, he led the Vice- 
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roy to share with him his view. He based the vindication of tha- 
action of (Tovernment in raising the salt-duties by the Notifica¬ 
tion of 19th January last on the broad ground of equity in the- 
words, already quoted : “ The Government in the beginning of 
1SS6 appealed to the Legislature on the ground' that before 
resort was had to a ta.v which falls on the millions of the poorer- 
classes, it was bound first to obtain a rea-^onahle contribution 
from the more wealtliy. But that having been donCi we are now 
obliged to go one step further, and adopt the measure from which 
we then wore able to escape.” 

The legislation of ISsh no doubt exacted a “ contribution ” 
from the wealthier classes, but no one before Mr. Westland, as 
tar as we are aware, e\ cr claimed' for that legislation that the 
contribution so levied was either adequate or reasonable. The 
exemption of agricultural incomes in permaceutly settled pro¬ 
vinces from assessment to the income-tax was a feature of that 
legislation by which one important class of the “ more wealthy ” 
was notoriously exempted lYom tlie “ reasonable contribution.” 
In the face of this fact, we (jaunot .admit the force or reasouable- 
ness of Mr. Westland’s plea for laying on the “ millions of the 
jKtorer classes,” iusteaii of on the “ more wealthy,” the fresh 
burden that Government umter his advice resolved to impose to 
meet the 1 lurmah deficit. Taking our stand on the Government’s 
own declarations in l.ssfj, we feel justified in condemning the 
course it has seen fit to take iu enhancing the salt-duties by its 
Notification of 19th January last. 

But even granting for the sake of argument all that Mr. 
Westland claims for the legislation of 1880,. and allowing that 
the tax tlieu imposed ha'l for its result a complete re-adjustment 
of national burdens on a most e<|mtal)le basis as between the 
richer and the ]>oorcr classes of the community, we are still un¬ 
able to bring ourselves to recognise the equity or morality of a 
]»olicy wliich, when a fresh burdeu bas to bc imposed, and when 
the choice lies between those who ‘ ' have or eau make for 
themselves a nrargin ” and. tlioso who “ liavo no margin at all,” 
enhances the hurdejis of the helpless, pix)rer iuillh)U8 to the 
exeni])tion of the more wealthy. 

Thus, then, after all that bivs been said and cauihe said, the 
plain fact remains in its bare nakedness—tliat by its new policy 
Government has simply undone its declarations, has taken a 
most serious ste}) towards aggravating those inequalities and un¬ 
just anomalies iu the distriliution of pnhlic burdens which,, it so 
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strongly condemned, only two years ago, and which it was its. 
“ sacred duty ” in the Finance Department to seek to rectify. 

This fact alone appears to us to be a just and sufScieut 
groun 1 for addressing an earnest appeal to the Government of 
Lord Dufferinto reconsider their decision in the matter of tliis. 
salt, taxation ; and we base the appeal on the plcii of justice, 
which, IIS his Ijordship so eloquently declared in 1886, “ is an 
inhabitant neither of the East nor of the West,” and on those 
noble maxims of financial equity on which Mr. Gladstone has 
always insisted in all liis utterances on the question, namely, 
that public taxation should be equally and impartially d stribut- 
ed, and shouM be so devised as not to press too heavily on the 
springs of industry, or on the scanty resources of the poorer 
classes. 

But we have still stronger grounds to urge for the appeal, 
which we so earnestly address to the Government of India, to 
re-considor its action in the matter of this salt Notification. 
The salt tax. as it exists and operates in the country, involves- 
prioation au I ponitice suff’eririii to millions o' our poor jxipula- 
tion, and sugge.sts a question of extreme un'l terrible seriousness 
which transcends all considerations of financial ethics or fiscal, 
ooiiveuience. The tax is admittedly “ a tax on a jirime neces¬ 
sary of life,” and falls with crushing lu’cssure on the very 
classes on wliora no such burden should ever fall and who are 
least able to bear iu In spite of all that wa.s said by theolliciul 
and non-otliciaruicmbor.s of the Supreme liCgislative tiouncil at 
the Council meeting a.s to its falling with no “appreciable- 
pressure ” or severity on tlie jifiorer (da.sses, we ileclare our 
strongest conviction tliat the salt tax, in the form in which it 
exists with us and in the way in whicli it works, is the worst 
and the most t/arbaroas impost tiiat has been inflicted upion tbisc 
country by the heartless devices of financial ingeimitv, and is- 
a darker ami deeper blot than any on our jirescut system of tax¬ 
ation. We cannot reconcile ourselves,—so strong is our con¬ 
viction on this point—from any consideTatioiis of linanciiil 
necessity or fiscal convenience, to its being maintained as a. 
]>ermanent featm-e of the fiscal system of tlie country, and we 
shall never be satisfied until it is completely removed, banished, 
and eonsignod to tlie limbo where all miserable, melancholy 
financial expedients must go one of these days. It “ en¬ 
croaches ” on what the late John Stuart Mill declared “ sliould 
be left imtaxed, the incomer, barely snlfiaient for the heaUh/nl 
eai'hsfeiice,” and has the effect of diminishing the consumption. 
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'ainoligi^t'<316 ipoorer classes, of an ai-ticle whicli is, as a neces¬ 
sary of life, in importance, tioxf: only to air iind water. The 
jjolicy, therefore, whicli led (Joverinuent to tax heavily this im¬ 
portant article of healthy Kiibsisteuce, violates the first prin¬ 
ciples not only of Political Economy, whii’h is after all of 
•secondary importance, but violates a-nd humani/y, and 
to the extent to wnicli the oonsmuption is restricted, brings down 
«pou its authors, whoever they may be, a terrible load of re¬ 
sponsibility for the tuffcj'iny which is its result to thousands and 
thousands of the poor. It is surely no reply to the violation of 
principle to say that tlie financial necessities of the hour cannot 
be more couvenicutly met by any other means. It must irrove 
cold comfort to the sutfeiiug millions to be told that “ it is with 
the grmtetst reluefance that Government lias liad recourse to 
«uch a cruel and inhuman measure of taxation. 

It innst be remembered further, that tlie uilmiiiistration of 
the salt revenne, based in fiict, tliongb not in name, on the 
principles whic.h regulate tiic development of Abkari Ileveime, 
makes the article :i strict Govormnent monopoly. As sucli 
monopoly, the jtrodaction of salt is restricted in a manner to 
heep np the supply s(-auty enough to just meet the demand. 
Suit was scarce enougli ami dear enough in all cons(ioiic9 before; 
but who can doubt, that this enhancement of the salt duties by 
25 per cent will make it deurev and scarcer, and will restrict 
consumption ? 

But, here also, Mr. AWistlatuI i.s not afraid of joining issue 
•with his critics, and, in anticipation of such criticism, hurls in 
their face another of his startling and reckless panidoxes framed 
Jto suit the convonieiua: and purposes of ths moment. 

In giving n forecast of the liscal operation of this new tax¬ 
ing measure, he begins by (pioting statistics for the 10 years end¬ 
ing I88fi-ST, showing the coimumption of salt and the duty paid 
on it, and thus concludes his remarks :—“ It may he noted with 
reference to these figures tlwt, reckoning upon the averages 
above sliown, we may divide the whole into two peruKls. Dur¬ 
ing the earlier of tl'.e>o wlmdi preceded the reduction of duties 
in 1882, the rate of increase of consumption averaged annually 
2-2 per cent, while since the reduction of duty, the annual 
increase has averaged to 2-7 per cent. The figures show also 
that the extra duty of eight annas may he expected to bring in 
■am extra revenne of Its. i,0t),0t),i)0l) and considering the im- 
pnwenient in all means of coimuanication and the genonilly 
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napi'oved condition of the people, we may reasonably hope that, 
the burden of a duty of (is. 2~S will nut now have any effect hi 
restricting the rale at which the consumption is increasing^' 

We may hope so too, with Mr. Westland. Bat facts are 
stronger than iicition, even the fiction god-fathered by an Indian 
■Finance Minister, and no self-coniplaisnnt optimism can 
minimize their force or upset their logic. The hope expressed 
by Mr. ^Vestlaud, that the present enhancement of the salt 
duty from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 will have no restrictive effect on tlio 
rate of consunvption, is'a delusive liope, and the statistical 
forecast of the operation of the now measure, on whicli it is 
made to rest, is misleading in the extreme. Mr, Westland’s 
■view appears to be that, taking the two periods before and after 
tbe late reduction of duty carried out in 1882 by Tjord Ripon’s 
Government, tire annual rates of increase of consumption, as 
they a verage over a number of years, do not show any largo or 
imjKirtant (Uffercncos on either .side. During the earlier of these 
-two periods during which the duty ranged from Ks. 3 to Bs. 2-8, 
the Tiite of annual increa.se in the consumption of salt aver¬ 
aged annually 2-2 per cent, while since the measure of 1882-83 
it has not increased in any perceptible proportion by reason of the 
relief given by the reduction of the duty. The increase has^ been 
only •.■) per cent or 5 per thousand on tbe averaged rate of the 
earlier period,—an inci'ease more than sutlicieutly accounted for 
by increased facilities of communication and by the growing im¬ 
provement in the condition of the people. It is, tlierofore, 
evident that Major Rariiig’.s salt-duty reduction, while it has 
entailed a considerable loss of revenue on the treasury, lias 
failed to give any commensurate relief to the salt-consuming 
jxipulatioii. On the whole, the consumption of the country has 
a normal level and a normal rate of increa.se, wltich are but 
llittle aifecled by salt taxation, and if this lias been the ex- 
])orioiice of tlio last IS years, ceteris paribus the present en- 
' iuincement of tlio salt duties can have no effect one way or^ an¬ 
other oil that cousurai'tiou, and will bring a secure additional 
.revenue of Rs.l,()(),20,(HM» into tho treasury. 

Such is, we uiiderstaad it, Mr. Westland’s argument. By 
way of supplementing it, Ave may (luote the following from a 
“ Statement exliibitiiig the Moral and Material Progress and 
Oonditiou of India during the Year 1885-86 ” (p 389 ): 

“ Eighteen years previously in 1866-09, the iirst year for which 
the returns are given in their present form, the cpiautity of salt 
.*‘x^i^;ed amounted to 22,730,359 mauuds. Tho ipiantity which 
22 
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entered into consuraption, therefore, increased in the period by 
37-3 per cent being at an average rate of a little over 3 per 
cent yearly. The population may be taken as increasing at the 
rate of about one per cent yearly, so that the consumption of 
salt increases but slowly at the rate of about one per cent per 
year.” Now as a set-oil’ against these authorities, we shall appeal 
to the authority of Sir A. Colvin, who in his speech on the In¬ 
come Tax Bill of ISSG observed:—“We might have replaced, in 
part or in whole, the reduction of the duty on salt which waS' 
made by the preceding Governmont; but to have done this 
would, in the first place, have been to increase the burdens 
of the poorest classes of the community. It would haw checked 
the consumption of salt which has risen from 24,4S0, 000 maunds 
in the period from 1st March ISSl to January 31st 1882 to 
27,792,000 maunds from 1st March 1884 to 31st January 
1883." Authority can thus be met by counter authority. The 
question, however, must ho settled otherwise tlnm by a mere 
appeal to the testimony of two Finance Ministers. We must 
appeal to past experience and the recorded declarations of Gov¬ 
ernment. As far as we are aware, no one has, before Mr. West- 
land, even contested the tendency of sucli enluincement to restricf 
consumption. For years together both tlie Bombay and Madras 
Governments strenuously resisted the proposals of the Goverii- 
merit of India for the enliancemcnt of these duties in their irro- 
viucos oil this very ground. Ou this very ground again, the 
equalization of the salt duties was justified and carried out in 
1878. More-over it was ou this very grouinl that Major Baring 
rested the defence of the reduction carried out in Lord Ripon’s 
time. We liave space here only for a few (piotations. To begin, 
jn 181)8 March 14, IVlr, Massey, in bis finaucial statement, said, 
“ we have been assured by the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay tliat the tendency of increased salt duties would be to 
diminish consumption.” tSir T. Pyeroft, speaking for Madras, 
said in his evidence belbre the Parliumciitary Finance (Jomraittee. 
“ with the view of eijualizing the duty in the two Presidencies 
of Beugul and Madras, the Government of India made several 
proposals to increase the duty on Madras salt, but these pro- 
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posals have always mot with strong opjiositiou from the Goverii- 
raeut of Madras ” ( Vide the Hon’ble 11. J>, Ranadu'.s Revenue 
Manual P 164). Mr. Redder, speaking as a witness for 
Bombay before the same Parliamentary Committee, stated that 
“ the salt duty in Bombay might be raised to Rs. but that 
if raised beyond that limit, it would eheek eonsumptiou.” 
Sir J. Straehey, speaking as tlie Finanee Minister of Lord 
Lytton’s Government in 1877, observed in his linaneial state¬ 
ment, “ a comparison between the average consumption of salt 
per head in different parts of India jiroves incontestibly that 
where salt is cheap and abundant, the consumption is much 
larger than where it is dear and when the supply is restricted,” 
and “ there can be no doubt that, in the interests of revenue, 
tlie best system would i)e that under which we should levy 
throughout India a low rate of duty on unrestricted consump¬ 
tion.” Major Baring made a stilt more emphatic declaratio)) in 
l88!2-8d, as to the effects of eulituiced salt duties anil in his 
Financial Statement for 1883-84, after describing in detail the 
results of his salt reforms of the year ])revious, lie observeil 
there could be no doulit a very eoiisi lerable portion of this 
increase (i. e. ‘‘no less tiiau 1 (in,300 mauiids” ) was “ due to the 
redaction in the dutg.'’ Sir A. Colvin in his Financial 8t!ite- 
ment for 1884-8.'), .aitcr noting a .satisfactory increase of revenue 
owing to increased consumjitiou conseipieiit on the reduction of 
duty, remarked that “ it nciy be fairly assumed in presence of 
-<0 constant and large an increase that the consumption of salt 
will yield a progressively increasing revenue i'or sonie time to 
come”, and he lield out the hoj)e tliat “ should a /act/<er 
■re<luetion of duty he hereafter made, it may be met as ju’omptly 
and satisfactorily by a eorrespoiKliiig c.ro/:r«.s7(?« in the demand." 
In his last year’s Financial Statemorit .Sir A. ('olvin W'rote 
thus :—•” The check in the consumption of salt which was 
l)Oiut(«l out in the Financial ^ftatemeut last, year has proved to 
he, as was at tlte time surmi.sed, temjtorary. The t,oi:il increase 
in the period of 4 years from the j'car 18'S‘J, when tlie salt duty 
was lowered, has been for the 11 montlis from 1st Mavcli to 31st 
Jumiary from 26,10],((00 in 188U-83 to ‘J^,772,U(J(J maunds in 
1880-87, that is, an increase of 2,67!,000 maunds.” 
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It is needless to nmltiply quotations, but it may be observed 
that the Avhole fiscal policy' in coiiiiection witli the salt duties in 
its later dt^velopments lias proceeded on the assumption tbit a 
reduction in the rates tends invariably to briuj' uliout a large 
and steadily jirogrcssive expansion in the consumption, and this 
assumption of suci'.essivc financiers lias liecii more than verified 
by the actual results achieved during tlie last 20 years. Mr. 
Westland’s antici]);itioii, tliorclbre, that enbancemeut of duty by 
2.0 j), c. will not intortero with the normal progressive increase 
■of consumption, wliich in his opinion goes on independently of 
rates of duty imposed, not only rnns counter to the opinions of 
all antliorities on the subject, but is inconsistent also with the 
irresistible testimony of actual tacts. 

But we are prepared to go lurflier and meet Mr. Westland 
on bis own choseu ground of figured results. He is probably no 
respector of authority, and would only accept the guidance of 
hard reason and logic as shown by dry progress. In bis speech 
he gives us figures I’er 10 years only from 1S71-72, Imt we liavo 
available statistics for 19 years beginning with 1808-09. Wo 
choose that year as our point of departure, us it furnishes a con¬ 
venient stand-point from which to judge of the results of the 
fiscal policy of rcdudiig the salt duties since it received its first 
development at the bauds of Lord Mayo’s Governmeut. Before 
we proceed to give these figure.s and the comdu-sions they sug¬ 
gest to our mind, we have two observations to make on the 
statistical basis of Mr. Westland’s arguments. (1) In the first 
pla(;e, this basis is siqqdied by average rates of annual increase 
struck on the totals of consumption extending over a period of 
years. The latter totals of consumption, however, represent 
only the results reaidied year after year, being affected by 
the varied action of a variety of causes. Some of these causes 
countei-act the oiicration of otliers, ami when any two of them 
neutralize eaeli other, the sum total of the action is nil and is 
lost in the total result. Wiieii we have to trace the effects of 
any oue of these causes, it is absolutely unsafe and illogical to 
base our argument on the net resultant of all the numerous 
causes put together and as summed up in the final figured 
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rCfiiilts. Hate, of duty^ cost of transport, extent of supply in re¬ 
lation to demand, increase of population, negotiations with 
Nathe States —these and Hcveral minor causes enter into this- 
X)robleni of salt consuraption, and their operation is not always 
uniform or in mutual accord. For instance, the effects of 
(sihaniied duties may be counteracted by the increased facilities 
of conmmuication ( Vide Ijord Lyttoii’s speech on the salt income 
of 187S-7U ); to also the 02 )eration of a reduction of duties may 
be entirely nullified by a failure or deficiency of supply, as in 
Nortli India in 1884-8”), or in Beui'al in the last 5 years. The 
rate of salt duty has no doubt a very important effect on the 
total consumpition, hat it is not the sole cause which determines 
the final result, and its operation has to be judged in relation to 
other causes simultaneously at worK. (2 ) Secondly, Mr. 
Westland’s argument seems to make no allowance for diifer- 
cnces in the food and regimen of the peojile of the divferent pro¬ 
vinces of tlie Empilre, which differences are so enormous as to 
vitiate the reasoning founded on the total for the country as a 
whole, iudependoutly of local variations. 

With these remarks we give below a table showing the 
state of salt cousumpjtion during the last 19 years in Bengal, 
Northern India, Madras and Bombay, the figures being taken 
from “ Statistical Tables for British India, 1S83 ” for the first 
14 years and from Sir A. (lolvjn’s financial statement of last 
year for the remaining 5, and we also supplement the table by 
brief exjdanatory remarks on oaelj of tnese Provinces. Siedh and 
Burmah are left out, as we have uot snfiicient information with 
regard to > ho.se parts of tlie I'hup^ire. 
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ExPLANATOKY RliMAIiKS ON THE FoHEGOING TabLK. 

Bengal ;—The first three years { 1868-69 to 1870-71 ) sho'w' 
an increase of 744,000 mamnls. The canae is unknown. 

The next six years ( 1871-72 to 1876-77 ) exhibit a nek 
iuo,re,ase of 79.000 niaumls wliicli, looking to the period and to 
the vast population of the Province, is simply nominal. As¬ 
suming the annual increase of population on a total of, say, 65 
millions at one per cent to be about 650,000, and taking 10 lbs. 
of salt as average consumption per head, we should have ex¬ 
pected on this account alone nearly 80,000 maiinds per year 
which ill six years would have reached a total of 480,'OOO 
maunds. The rate of duty remained the .same, namely 6s. Od., 
and the supply, as far as ascertainable, did not fail, as MadraA 
salt was available in any quantity at the same price as the 
imported salt. Tiie stationary consumption during tliis period 
can he accounted for only on one supposition, namely, that the 
mte of duty in force was too high to allow the people to keep- 
up their consumption even at the level of the first ye,ar of the 
period, considering increaso of numbers. Mr. Westland’s normal 
rate of progressive increase does not appear liere. 

The period of the following 5 years begins well. In 1877, 
the duty was reduced from Ifg* 3-4 to lls. 3 in the Lower 
I-'rovincos and in the Upper from Ks. 3 to lia. 2-12. Shortly 
after, a further reiluction was made of two annas in Lower auil of 
4 annas in the Upjier I'rovincos, Tlio ellect of reduction of 
duties was immediately apparent in tlio increased consumption 
of the year which rose from 81,72,GUO to 85,72,000, an in¬ 
crease of 400,0110 maunds wliich nearly brought up tlie coinsump- 
tiou to tlie level of increase of popnlatioii. In tlie next 4 years 
of tlie period, the increase was from 85,72,000 to 93,21,000, 
i. 6'., 749,000 maunds. Allowing for increase of population at 
86,000 maunds per year and deducting on that account 344,000 
maunds, we have a net increase of 405,000 which represents an 
expansion of consumption, consequent on reduction of duty 
levied on salt. 

The next jieriod of 5 years, for which figures are for 11 
months only, has a net increase of 051,000 maunds only ; the 
period opens with a further reduction of duty from 5b. 8iL to 4s 
which afforded greater relief than in the previous period, and; 
yet, the increase, allowing- for increased populatkn, is about 
207,t09—meagre progress of consumption, much too below 
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the level of the prevlou'^ yeors. The following are the figares on 
this point taken from the Adnunistratiou of the Lower 'Provinces 
of Bengal for to 18So-8ti- 


Year. 

Salt imported. 

Locally rea- 

' nufactiired. 

1 

Consumption. 

1881-82 

no,04,000 

4,76,000 

91.61,000 

1882-88 

84,40,000 

2 88,000 

9.5,46,000 

1883-84 

64,63,000 

6,38,000 

94,64,000 

1884-8,-) 

06.24,000 

4 26,000 

1,04,09,000 

1885-86 

80,.54,000 

4,47,000 

99,12,000 


“It will ha seen from the above,” says tlm Ileport, “ that 
the immediate result of the reduction of duty was a decrease 
both iu imjwrtatiou and in local mannlacture, while the quantity 
passed into consumption showed a small increase of 4 percent.” 
In the following year ( 18.S3-84 ) tliore was a rise in iiuporte, u« 
well as in local manufacture, hut the rise was due to “ slow- 
trade and low freights ” in the one ciise, and to favourable wea¬ 
ther in the other. An attornpt wus made in 1883-84 to establish 
a trade in Sardinian salt from tiie ‘Mediterranean ports, but it, 
was ahaiidoticd iu the following yoar ([tagc 88 ). Mr. O’Oonor 
in his review of the trade of India for IB82-S3 remarks thus on 

this point: ‘‘ The reduction of duty .did not have 

the etfect of giving any impetus to the import trade during the 
year, for the quantity imported, far from increasing, decreased 
by more than 5^ jjer cent. Salt like coal is an article the 
imports of which depend to a great extent on the condition of 
the freight market, ships only taking salt iu default of other 
cargo oTeringand as being only .a degree better than coming out 
in ballast.” (l>age 30), Again iu his review of trade for lSfiO-87 
Mr. O’Ponor thus furtlier explains the point—“ When there is 
an active c.xport trade from India as there wtis last year, there 
is always a large import of coal and salt, these articles being 
bronghf, iu place of sand, stone, or w.-iter ballast by ship.s com¬ 
ing to India for cargo than to Europe. The only noticeable 
tbaturo of the year was an import of '3,325 tons from Aden where 
an Italian com[)any has comuienced extensive salt works under 
aerreement with Government.” 

Ijocal manufacture has nearly dieri out, being now only 
4 p. c. of what is consumed in the Provinces,—-a result which is 
due to the ‘‘vigorous” working of the Governraopt salt 
23 
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monopoly. Madras salt, which formerly under a lighter duty 
fiiipnlied the wants of the Province a gooil deal, is not allowed a 
•diilerential drawback of duty on entering its markets, for which 
reason this source of su})])!)' to Bengal is now almost closed. 
The Province thus has to depend almost solely on foreign 
wpnlies, but these foreign supplies have not shown any ten¬ 
dency, salt coming out as ballast and not as an article of 
commerce, to adjust themselves to the demand. The imiwrts 
show variations, independent of the requirements of the mar¬ 
kets, as marginally noted. Tims, the supply goes its own way, 

and the demand for it has to adjust 
it seif to that supply ; or in other words, 
the people are not allowed to grow 
this salt ; the otlier Provinces can not 
supply them W'ith the necessary quan¬ 
tity on account of “ eijnalisation of 
duties the foreign supplies depend 
on bad trade and low freight; so that 
oven if tliey can afford to bny more salt 
and want it, they must go without it 
for the plain reason that no supply 
comes from any source, land or sea. 

The meagre increase, therefore, 
during the period of 5 years from 
1882-83 to 1886-87, we attribute to 
short supplies being incommensurate 

with the growing demand, for which Government alone is 
answerable. One day, Aden may develop into a flourishing 
depot of supply under the fo-stering care of Government, bnt as 
it 18 , the 6y millions of Bengal have to go without sufficient salt 
though they are able and willing to pay for it even at the 
present rate of duty—a fact which shows how fiscal relief in the 
shape of reduction of duty may he neutralised by perverse and 
blind severity of fiscal administration, and wliich also marks the 
morality of the whole procedure, Ixical industry stamped cut, 
Cheshire supplies inadecpiate to tho growing demand, Bengal 
has now to look up to Aden, and to Heaven, for an adequate 
supply of the prime necessary of Life ! I I Can blind, unfeel¬ 
ing, autocratic perversity go further ? 

f^orthern India :—The first three years of th's perioil show 
an almost stationary state of consumption, the increase in 
1869-70 being balanced by a corresponding decrease in the 
following year. In 1871-72, we have to record a violent and 


Years. 

Tons import 
ed. 

1 

1875-76 

i 

365,000 

1876-77 

298,776 

1877-78 

254,231 

1878-79 

274,180 

1879-80 

352,238 

1880-81 

373,316 

1881-82 

377,224 

1882-83 

.338,065 

1883-84 

383,090 

1884-85 

412,809 

1885-86 

363,088 

1886-87 

417,442 
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jpninfnl change. The rate of duty, continuing iiueiuiiigcd (ds ), 
there was a I'nll in consuniiition t'rom 100,000 to 4,‘2.')1,000, 
a decrease of 819,000 inauiuis in one year. It. was duo to a 
r/,'<e in price ai;d a tiiminit^Jied supply conseijnent on the 
cstablislin'.eiit of tlio Itritisli sy.stem" of salt niaimfactnre and 
ndininistral ion at Sanihhav Lake, the lease of works at which 
had hceii obtained from the the >tates of .laypoor and dodhapoor 
in tbe year previous, 18*0. In 187:^-78, there was a partial 
rccuvery, the consumption rising to 4,511,000 maiiuds ; and 
then from tliat year to 1877-78 for a period of full 6 years, 
there was absolutely no advance worth noting. The state of 
things was even worse hero than during tlie corresjiouding 
perhW in Bengal, tlie consumption continued perfectly 
stjitionary with even occasional decreases. The level established 
in 1872-73 was the le\ el determined by the new condition of 
things established, which was below that of 1809-70 by full 
808,000 maunds ; and even this low level during the next 5 
years showed alrsolutely tio sign of a rise, increase of 2 >opuIation, 
inijtrovemeiit in ineans of communication Ac., all notwitlnstand- 
iug ; and the causes were—(1) high prices, and (2) short 
sujijilies. There wa.s no change in the rate of duty. The rise 
in jirice was due to the introduction of a new system of raanu- 
fa(!ture under State snporvi,-?ion—the cost of mauulacture alone 
liaving increastd over two-lold. On the jioint of short supplies 
wo need only refer to the main feature of the British salt ad¬ 
ministration. As essential to the maintenance of a monopoly, 
u vigorous control of local manufacture had to be secured 
involving the suppression of minor salt “works,’' isolated and 
out of tlie way and difficult to supervise, and tbe concentration, 
for ehectivo control, of working areas. The variation of weather 
ns iiifiiiencing production not being considered and provided for, 
and Nature tluis defied, the snjiply of salt from Government 
salt works often failed and was never equal to the demand 
during the pcriorl, the importation from outside owing to ditiicul- 
ties of transport not making up for tlie deliciency, the peojile 
had to suffer the hardslii^ts of wli it Sir J. Strachey culled in 
1877 a “ salt famine.” Idis remarks may be quoted liero,— 
“ The great object at which the Government ought to aim is to 
give to the peoitle througliout India the means of obtaining, 
with tlie least pos?il)lo inconveiiienve and at the cheapest rate 
consistent witn financial necessities, a supply of salt, the 
quantity of which sh ill be limited only by the caiiacity of the 
people for consumption. Although much has been done during 
the last G or 7 years towards this object, wo are still far from 
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itfl attauimcnt. I Lave a Yitv htrciig Lelicf tlmt 

more than a hundred millions of peojile fail to obtain a full 
supply of salt. TLeretbro it was tiiat I Lave some times as-sert- 
ed that there was n s(dt famine in Northern India, ineauiiig 
thereby not only that ealt was dear, but that suffident salt 
could not be prodded." (Financial Statement for 1877-78.)■ 
Thus then, during tbis period of (> years from 1872-70 to 
1877-78, hi.yh duties and low supplies combined to keep down, 
below the level of lS(j2-70 by full 8u8,h00 manuds, the con- 
siimptiou of a hundred millions of people. The high rate of 
<luty aeconuts for the high prices ruling during the i>orioJ, and 
the Government monopoly for the shortness of supplies. 

Wo next come to 1878-7!) when the duty \va9 lowered to- 
fi«. The effect of the relief was uppurent that very year, the 
consumption rising from -1,.oil3,000 to 5,418,000, i- e. by 
885,000 and thus re-attaining the. level of 18G0-7O, the year 
previous to the leasing over of the Hamhhar Like works by the 
British Government. The relief was general and iutluenced. 
eonsumptiou during tho ne.xt 4 year.s, so that from IST8-79 to 
1881-82, the iucrcase wa-s from 4,503,000 to (),S3o,000 maunds,. 
or 2,273,000, a rise of full 50 p. c. in five years or 10 p. c. per 
aunuui ill consequence of ( I ) the lowering of the duty, resulting 
in reduced prices, and ( 2 ) increased facilities of communica-' 
lion, resulting in the cheapening of iransjiort and in the f urther 
reduction of prices, 'the improvevueut in consumption may bo 
divided half and half between the two causes thus co-working 
to the same end, and demonstrates, in oppositiou to Mr. 
Westland’s theory of a normal progressivo increase, the truth 
of a plain law of Political Economy that the cheuiier the article, 
the greater is its consumption. 

Lastly, wo reach the latest pcrio.l of 5 years from 1882-83 
to 1880-87, the figures available for conqjarisoii being for 11 
mouths ouly. We begin with a further step taken in 1882-83 
towards the cheapening of salt by reduction of the duty from 
5.1. to 4s. la the lirst year, the figures show a decrease of I‘07 

1 ). c. wliicb is ouly apjiarcnt and is thus explained by Major 
hiring in his Financial Statement for 1883-84.—“ This is m-ain- 
ly Sambbar Lake salt whicli .supplies Nortberu India. The 
territorial area bore-to-fore supplied from this source has been 

much restricted.Bombay salt from the West and. 

Ghesbire salt from the JOast have both pushed their way into the 
territory bere-to-fore supjdied many from the Sambbar Liike. 
Under these eircurastances the fact that there has been ouly ik 
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iecrcase of DO” p. c. on the ssilt sold l)y the Indinn CnsUnn De¬ 
partment shows that the people within tlie more limited urea, 
now suj>plied hy tliat Department, have inevcased their e.on- 
sumption.” The next near 18S3-S4 sliows a rise in consumption 
of 347,600 over the previous j’car. which, in view of the above 
explanation of Tilajor Daring, is a moat satisfactory rise of over 
5 p. c. uiainly due to the reduedion of the duty. The year 
following exhibits a small increase of 123,000 maunds, i. e. 
2 p. c., and tlie year next totltat i)rings us face to face with a 
frightful fall of 15,8o,0(l() or 25 p, c. “ 'L'he falling off' i)i 
1885-80 in Northern India,” wc road in the Material and Moral 
Condition of India lieport 1S85-80, page 30, “was owing to 
unfavourable weather at the Sambhar Dike during the manu¬ 
facturing season.” Sir A. Cohin cxplainoil it thus :—“ This 
decrease Ls due to the.same cause, r/ ?., the raising of the jirice 
of salt at Sambbar Tvake from 2^ annas to annas in order to 
prevent exhaustion of the stock in hand. The stock in hand was 
very low owing to an unfavourable season for manufacture in 
188*4-8.5.” There were large imports from Bomlmy, but tliey 
too were inadequate ; aud we read in the Dorahay Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1880-87 at jiagi' 162 :—“ Tlie abnormal .sales 
of Raragra salt, consequent on the jiartial failure of the 
Sarabhar hake supply in Northern India, had so far depleted 
stocks that ut the beginning of the year the total balanc.e on 
hand did not amount to more than some 17 lakhs of maunds,” 
and further “ the temporary increa.sed demand, however, for 
Baragra salt for tlie N . W.. Provinces, I'nnjab and Omie con¬ 
tinued more or less throughout the year, and the stocks at 
Kliarnglreda. would have been completely exhausted before the. 
monsoon was over, //tu^ not issuen /or a Hoik he.Kn confined to the 
Presidency properP Cheshire salt import.-' Avero unfortunately 
lower than usual in that year by 303,i><Ss ton.-'. Thus, then, in 
spite of the reduction of the duty carried out in 1882-83, here 
was an awful fall of full 25 p. c., almost marking the year as 
a year oi' salt famine, owing to no other cause than a failure of 
irtipply. Bombay had no adequate supplies to send, Clieshire 
inn>orta were worse than usual, Samhliar Lake lamentably 
failed, the result being that 100 uiillion.s of people had tc> 
submit to the privation and suffering consequent on an in- 
anfficient sniiply of a prime neco.ssary of life, for which the 
Government system of monopoly, concentration of manufacture, 
equalisation of duties &c., was solely responsible. The last 
year of the period under review exhibits, however, a most 
gratifying recovery, the rise being fully upto the level of 1883: 
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Madrai ^:—The whole period, hero, from 1868-60 to 1881- 
82 is marked by general increases ol’ duty carried ont in tho 
teeth of the strongest retnonstrances of tiie Local Government. 
The duty was at the start 3s. 4.^d., was increa.sed in 1870-71 to 
4s., in 1874-75 to is. 4id, and to 5s. in 1877-78, tiie very year 
of famine, all increases being cllVirted in the sacred name of the 
“ eipialisation of salt duties ” reform. A glance at the figures- 
sntiices to show how the consnnija.ion has generally fiilleu with 
occasional variations from 6,603,0i>i> to 6,267,000 during this 
period of dreary 14 years. The fall-oif amounted to 486,000 
maunds or about 34,000 a year to which may be added a further 
fall of 40,000 maiinds tor annual increase of population, the- 
total rising to 74,000 a year or 1,036,000 maunds i\i these 
14 years I In a province witli great natural advantages for the 
mannfacturo of the article such a fall-olf in the people’s con- 
sniuptiou, continued over a long serie.s of I-t years, is something, 
appalling. The supply does not fail and need not fail. The 
people Imve plenty of it, at their door and have no fear of a salt- 
lumine ever eiis((iiig. The full effect of enhanced duties, there¬ 
fore, is here apparent. There i-s no failure of supply, but the 
people cannot buy as much salt as they W'ant because of the 
high duty ; and Sir. We.stland’s ingenuity must be sorely ex¬ 
ercised to e.xplain away so awkward a lac.t. It is impossible for 
us to realize the terrible significance of such a long period of 
14 years, rolling by with a positive reiluctiou in the people’s 
consumption of smdi a prime net;e.'<.sary of life to the enormous- 
amount of 1,036,00(1 luamids. Wo can only say the sufferings 
of “ the silent struggling masses’’ must have been severe 
during the period, ami for those sidlerings Government bears 
the sole and direct rcsiionsibilitv, b.-ning chosen to follow a 
wrong, “criminal ” policy of levjntig “ bigli duties ou a re¬ 
stricted consumption,” 

The year ]8.''2 -n 3 dawned upon the rre.sidoncy as a hajjpy 
new year. The iiigli duties which had hecii the cause of so 
much untold, uni'ceorded suii'ering amongst the ])Oorer classes, 
were swept away under the Ripon regime, and the effect was- 
electrio. fa the very first year, the cons nm pi ion rtwe at a 
bound by 801,000 mauncls i. c. 13 ji. i:. over that of the pre¬ 
vious year, and in the next 4 years the increase was fairly 
mnintnined. The net iiiere.-ise in the 5 years vva.s 14,93,000 
maunds or 25 p. e. nearly—a phenomenon analogous to tliat 
which occurred in the period of .5 years from 1878-70 to 1881-82" 
in Northern India when a similar relief wa.s given there. 
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Htire we see, how tlie reductious of duty operate in respect 
of artificially restricted consumption of an important article of 
life. As Ion” as the article is dearer tbui tbe people can afford 
to pay for, the consumption mast go down, and under freer 
conditions it rapidly advances. 

Here then also, Mr. Westland’s theory of a normal pro¬ 
gressive increase finds no support whatever. 

Bomhay :—The figures for the first 14 years no doubt lend 
gome support to Mr. Westland’s tlieory of a progressive normal 
increase of consumption ; for in spite of gradual enhancement of 
duties we kept on, during the whole period, eating more and 
more salt. Bat here, Sir John Strachey’s explanation of this 
phenomenon seems to us to be most in agreement with facts and 
experience. “ The fixet appears 'to ho,” he says ( Vide bis 
Finance and P. W. of India page 233 ), “ that when in conse- 
<pience of the abundance of supply and lowness of price, the 
])eople of a country have become accustomed to consume a consi¬ 
derable quantity of salt per head, a small increase in the cost of 
salt will have a very slight efieefc in altering their habits and 
diminishing the quantity which they consume, and will interfere 
little with the growth of consumption following increased popu¬ 
lation and extended clioap Railway transport.” Thus we are 
able, unlike our unfortunate brethren of Madras, to tide over 
the period of a restrictive taxation with the vis imrtim of habits 

A brighter day of relief came with the Ripon regime. The 
duty was lowered to 4s., as in the otlier provinces of India, and 
our couumiption with fluctuations lias increased in the 5 years 
from 4,025,000 to 5,878.0u0 i. c. 1,1S3,(»00 or about 23 p. e., 
Mr. Westland’s tiieory of a normal rate of 2 p. c. uotwith- 
stauding. 

Here, wo close this brief review of the results of the salt 
policy during the last 19 years. We have gone into tbe whole 
question at such detailed length witli a view to supply an un¬ 
answerable refutation, on the silent, incontestable testimony of 
facts and figures, to Mr. Westland’s theory of a “normal level ” 
of cotisnmption, and a “ normal rate of progres.sive increase ” in 
it at, say, 2‘2 p. c. per auuam, uninfiuenced by variations in the 
rates of duty levied. This theory has already passed into a, 
“ pious” dogma of the Salt Administration, for it is on this 
theory that Mr, Westland founds his forecast of the operation of 
the present measure of the salt duty enhancement. The figures 
we have put together above in the table, however, disclose the 
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■existence of uo such “normal level of consiimjitioii ” or of 
“ normal rate of iiiore.'ise—liotb of which seem to have been 
■evolved by the Salt Deportment out of its iimer conscionsncvsa 
■alone. These figures only "O to establish tlie simple truth of a 
simple economic principle, Avl.ich Mr. Westland, in his eager¬ 
ness to defend a bad jiiece of taxation, seeks in vain to over¬ 
throw. and which, in the words of Sir .1. Strachey, is no other 
than that “ lohere. salt is rZ/cap and abundant^ the consumption 
is much larger than -where it is dear awl U'hc.rc the supply is 
resiricled." They prove, in o|>position to Mr. Westland’s 
theory of “ normal consumption ” and its increase, independent 
■of dntie.s raised, iliat changes in the rates of duty on the side of 
reduction or enhancement unle.'^s when tlicir action is counter¬ 
acted by other cause.s such a.s v.-iriations in supply or in co.st of 
transjwrt &c., are invariably followed by changes in consumj>- 
tiou, itUTeascs following- reductions of duty, and decreases 
jbllowing enhum eiuent of duty. 

Mr. Westland’s anticipation, therefore, that the present 
enhancement of tlie salt duties will have no reslri(!tive eftbet on 
<ionaumption, appe-ars to ns, in the absence of coimteracting 
causes, to be (^pjiosed to the irrefragable evidence of recorded 
facts and figures—recorded in the very Department ol‘ Finance 
and Commeree over whicli he now presides. No one would 
more rejoice thin onrselve.s to see it realizal ; hut the results of 
past experience, us summarised in onr foregoing review, decisi¬ 
vely point to little sliort of moral cerPiinty that this enhance¬ 
ment of the salt duty will check consmnjdiou and result before 
long in a considerable diminution of it, and tliat Sir A. Colvin’s 
prediction a.s to the probable etl'cct of such a measure made in 
188(1 ( vide bis speech on the Income T.ix Bill ) will he fnfilled. 
■fJircamstancep no doubt, may be conceived, in which tbo 
re.sults of such a measure would not bo .so liad, and its general 
operation not so dfsastroiis. If, for instance, unrestricted produc¬ 
tion, yielding !in lUiliinited .supply and at tbo. lowest cost, rajn’d 
improvement of commnnications, connecting sources of sup})ly 
with areas of consumption, clie.ajieuing the price of the commo¬ 
dity to the consumer, steady, advancing improvement in the 
•viondition of the poorer classes, so as to leave them a larger and 
larger margin of incume for their necessary expenditure,—if 
such and other (^ondilion.s existed with ns, we can understand 
hovV the action of such an enliaiKXmieiit of ilnty on ii necessary 
■of life would not be lunch telt, and, e\ en if felt, would re.sult in 
no positive suffering. Hut none of these conditious at present 
oxist; the proiluclion is a strict Government monopoly, and our 
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sopply is necessarily restricted, cost of intiiiufacf iiro is ulw.-iys 
liigh varying' from 5 to 8 unnns per niannil of salt, while luider 
private management it docs not exceed d annas, railway atid 
road construction with oiir poor rosonrc.es nnist. ho slow, hut 
al>ov 0 all, the condition (tf the. masses in tho country, in sjiite ol 
official docdrincs to tlie contrary, is going from Imd to worse 
owing to a varitdy of causes, iiot the lea.st of winch is the heavy 
ta.xation of the State maintained for meeting tho un)>r()ductive 
expenditure at so high a level as 4 or 5 millions a year wliich 
grejitly interferes with the growth of the wage fund and the rise 
of wages. Under these eircumstances, we see no counteracting 
cause to minimi'C the effect of this enhancement of salt duties, 
and we greatly fear that a diminntiou of eonsnmption will fol¬ 
low its enforcement as a necessary cons(;ipieuce. It is thi.s 
moral certainty of siieli a result following that supplies ns with 
our second ground for the appeal we aubniit to fioveniuieut to 
revise its jiction in the matter. 

Financially speaking, we have endeavoured to show, that 
tihe salt duty euhamiemeuf means an ine(piitahle addition tn tlie 
burdens of the poorer clas.ses wliih: tlio richer esoipe, ami tends 
to aggrav.ate the iuefinalities in the distrihiition of public taxa¬ 
tion as between tlio two, which, as -Mr. (iladstoiie insists, i.s the 
first duty of Government m the Departnoiat ol'Finatnte to recti¬ 
fy and to remove. lint tbo eertaitity of the results in respect 
of tho consumption of tins iiece.ssiiry of life which mnst follow 
such an addition so ineqnitiiblo in itself, raises the ques¬ 
tion from the level of Financial equity' to tlmt of Political jiistic.o 
and Immunity, and invests it with a ^(metical seriousness 
whl(;h no statesman and no financier, who nuderstiinds his «luty, 
can aiford to ignore, a diminished (onsiimption of a prime 
ucce.ssary of life, siuli :is salt is, must mean [K)sitive privation 
and i)o.-itive hardshijj of the severest kind to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of our poorer householders. Besides tliis, tlio medical 
faculty is coining to the conclusion that a diminished 
supply of thus necc.ssarv of life is injurious to healthful exis¬ 
tence, and leads, among otlier oaiiscs, to several loath¬ 
some forms of di.sca.so ; and comjietent observers alre.axly 
believe that some of tliese loathsome diseases are on tho 
increase in India, jiroliably owing to this circumstance. Wo 
will not exaggerate this point, hut if there he any such certain 
oonnectioD, u.s is believed toexi.st, between the growth of these 
discjises and a diminished consumption of salt, whicli tlie ex¬ 
perience of the last Ih years oiilv too plainly shows to he tho 
nvitriaMe accompaniment of a high range of salt duties, the 
24 
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present enhaneoment eiinnot, be snllin.iently condemned, as it 
niiist involve po.^ilire ^iifferinq to tlic ])oorer millions, besides 
privation and hiirdship. It is snvely repugnant to all ideas ot 
justice and jiotitieal ethics that any action of the State, taken on 
whatever grounds, slioiild tend to sneli a result. It is simply 
inconsistent with tiie purposes and objects for which Govern¬ 
ment at all exists and works, that it should indict any such- 
suffering on the subjects under its care, even under the strongest 
jilea of necessity. Wliat, tiieii, are we to say of a mere fiscal, 
measure of ta.vatiou, ado[ited hy Government with its eyes open 
to the conseipiences, under no higher plea than that of financial 
difficultic.s, tiiat direcdly tend-s to impose sindi a suffering on, 
the already suffering millions of this country ? It is this aspect 
of the ipiestion that we desire most to pre.ss on the miml of the 
Goverumeut of India,. Even those, who consistently advocate 
and support this salt taxation in India, do so on one condition 
and one condition only, that such taxation should never^ go ■ 
beyond the limit, at which it tends to check cenBinnptiou. 
Even the Duke of Argyll’s Despatch of 1869 makes this im- 
jiortaut reservation. Tiie present enhancement of the salt du¬ 
ties, in spite of all that Mr. Westland says as to its being 
perfectly innocuous, goes beyond flint limit and w certain to ■ 
restrict consuniptiou, aud cannot he defended on any imaginary 
theory of a normal consumption and a normal rate of increase 
invented by Salt Department for its own convenience. Further, 
if such onhaiu'cmeiit of salt taxation connohitf privation, hivrd- 
ship and suffering to the poorer classes, let us for a moment 
consider wlut, to use a logical term, it <h;notc,H. The question 
of decreaso and increase of consuinfition coucerns only the lower 
and poorer classes of the population. It is not the upper ten 
thousand, like Sir 1 hushaw Mancckjee Petit and Haja Peary 
Mohan Mookerji, nor even the middle hundred thou.sand, whe 
cut down their year’s hill for salt, because it is dearer by a few 
anuas or rnpees a maund, or adil to it when it is cheaper ; but it 
is the lower millions, like Kainjco bin Rawaji that curtail it, 
those who cannot earn onongU on which to live and with which , 
to buy their nece.-^sarics of life. The sufferitig of those classes,, 
who cannot get enough of salt to eat from year to year, may be- 
in agined rather than ilescribed. It is to these classes tliat we 
refer, when we sjioak of the crusliiug pressure and crushing in¬ 
cidence of the salt impost, and those who make light ot this, 
pressure and this incidence, and tell His Excellency the Viceroy 
and his colleagues at the Council Board iu the Council Hall of 
the Empire, tluit it is little felt or complained of by the masses 
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in the connt-.ry, cvifloiitly speak of what, they ilo not know oreare 
to know. Sir Diiisliaw nii_!>-lit have easily known thy laet from 
tiny <'ne ot his tlion.santi ar.d more employees if he hail 
only taken the tronhle to inquire. We will .a^eiin appeal to 
fignrc.s. Dr. Hunter wrote tlms in Ksmi :—“'I'wo-fifths of the 
people of British Imlia enjoy a prosperity unknown nmler Native 
rule, other two-tii'tlis earn .a f.iir but iliminishing siihsistenee. 
but the remaining one-fifth or to'iiillions go through lil’e on 
lusnftieient fooil.” AiMing figures for the Native States, uc.eord- 


iug to l)r. Hunter, we have ii)i) millions in gooil ami pros{)erou» 
cireain.stauce.s, the ne.'ct 100 in a faiily jirosperons (‘(niilition 
which is, however, gradually ilee.iying, Imt the last nO millions 
starving ami “going tiiroiigh life on iiisnllie.ient food.” Apply¬ 
ing tliesp figures to salt consumption ami taking salt eousmup- 
tiou to he about lo lbs. pur bead per annum, we obtain the 
following result:— 

1st CIuss too,000,OOn .a 10 Uo . iiii'iiit 12.500,000, imnimls pnr y*)ai- 
2iul „ ... „ 12,5110,000. !)(,. 

,'frii ,, 50,0o0,00(l at 10 Ib.s... ,, 0,2.50,000, Do 


T..,i d 250,00 ',000 Total Salt j ;j, ,25n.,)0o ,.or y-ar 

(a)iirtiiin|)tion ) 

The figure for salt consumption last year i.s 151 .(i8li,000- 
maunds ( vide i\lr. Westland’s llgnre.s ), 

Now the consumption of the first lOO millionn may be 


taken to be perfeetly •leyV; wlwtever the salt dntv and its varia¬ 
tions ; tliat of the ne.vt lon millions ahso .<q/e iiptn a certain 
jslint, capable of maiutaining itself as long as the price of salt 
does not. pass a certain limit, so that for ordinary pnrjio.ses ami 
in considering the effect of'ordinary variation in tlie salt duty, 
the eousmuption of these two olasse.s, numbering “(lO millions, 
may be assumed to be safe ngin'nst the risk of a fall-off. But 
not so, the consumption of tlie lower .50 millions on whicli even 
the slightest variation in the .salt duty tells in a perceptible 
degree, 'fbey require about (ij- millions maiuid.s for their annual 
consumption, and the doorcases and increases of salt consami>- 
tion, which follow changes in t.Iie duty levied, are decreases and 
increases in the coiisninptuin of these clas.ses. It i.s these classes 
.that are the first to snfl'er, wlicn an c.iihanceraent takes jilace. 


and it is these that feel relief when a reduction follows. When 


the duties are, however, alinormally raised and the price of salt 
goes up very high owing to tins and other eause.s, the eonsump- 
tioii of the middle IdO millions also shows a fall-off, and tbeau. 
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classes too suffer. Abnormal variations in the salt duties, like 
the ouo under notice, may, therefore, be taken to alfect one way 
or the other the consumption of t.lie lowest 50 and, say, \ or 
33 millions of the middle class making a total of 83 millions ; 
and we may say, witliout fear of contradiction, that the present 
enhauceraent of the salt duties will check the consumption of 
these 83 millions of our poorer classes more or less. This total 
cousamption at lO lbs per liead per annum is 10,000,000 
mauuds a year, and if the result of the pre.seiit taxation .should 
be a diraiuutiou to tlxc extent, say, of one million raannds, it 
follows, that it is the cansninption of these 83 millions ( 33 of 
the middle and 50 of the lowest ) which would decrease by ourt 
pound a year per head. Hut our antici])atiou is even worse ; 
the general consumption of the country during the last 5 years 
since the reduction of the duties iu 1882 has risen from 28,721), 
000 to 31,fi33,()L)u, that is, an iaerease of 2,913,000 or nearly 
3 millions ; and if this level should be lost and tlie consumption 
sbonld full down in the next 5 years to the level of what it was 
before the reduction of the duty iu'1882, the fall-off might be 
so much as 3 raillious and even more, and the suffering of the 
S3 milljons of our poorer population may be measured by a fall 
in the consumption per head of full 3 lbs or J- of the average or 
even more. If past experience show.s any thing, it is the moral 
certainty of such a re.sult following the practical operation of the 
present salt measure. And the injustice of any thing like this 
amount of suffering and hardship, lo be inflicted upon these 83 
and more millions of Her Majesty’s most loyal subjects in India 
by Ibis measure of taxation, becomes sinrply revolting when it. 
is considered that this taxation is to he imposed and the resultant, 
suffering to be iiillicted for the purpose of raising money to 
cover a IBurmau deficit and to pay the cost of a costly “ enter¬ 
prise ” undertaken iu the laume of “ Ooramereo,” and 
“ Civilization ” iu an outlying province of tlm British Umpire. 

It is on these grounds, namely, ( 1 ) the Jlnanciat in- 
equitablenesa of tliis salt-duties enhaucement, as throwing 
unjust burdens on the classes that already pay more than their 
Just share, and (2) tlie demonstrable tendency of such a measure 
in India to giv^e check to the general consumption of that 
necessary of life, involving misery and suffering of a severe 
kind to the millions of the poorer population, tliat we base 
our appeal to the Government of Tjord Dufferin to revoke 
this obnoxious notification of 19th January and devise other 
ways aud means of raising the additional revenue that is wanted. 
In submitting this appeal, we are speaking iu the name of the 
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k 3 and more millions of oiir poorer brethren who must bo the- 
first siifierers by it, and we feel confident tliut our appeal will 
not fall ou misym patlietic ears. Lord Dnfierin is a statesman of 
large views and generous sympathies, and his eminent col¬ 
leagues in tlie Government of India, not e\^en excluding Mr. 
Westland, iho misguided author of a bad measure, have sincere- 
sympathy with the siiiiering jioor and have no unfeeling hearts 
like that of the Hon’ble Mr. Steel, and -we earnestly entreat 
them, on behalf of our suffering 8;5 millions, to read the les¬ 
sons of previous history, to listen to the warning voice of 
experience and observation, to realise to themselves what a 
diiniuisbed supply of this prime necessary of life must mean to 
the poorer millions of the land, to measure tlie responsihility tht^t 
must lie on the shoulders of Government for the suffering whici . 
must result, and then consider whether it would not be more in 
accordance with the obligations of lionour and the dictates of 
duty to revise their decision in this mat.ter of salt taxation and 
cancel the ill-starred Notification of 19th January last. 

A withdrawal of such a men,sure in deference to the voice of' 
justice and humanity ^vnuId ever be I’egarded as an liononr and a 
credit to the Government that has the courage to do it, but it 
would be peculiarly a most graceful act of beneficent justice if' 
Lord Duiferin, on the eve of bis laying down his high trust, 
would bo pleased to listen to our prayer, which we believe, is 
also the prayer of the entire nation, and give relief to the poorer 
masses in the country i'rora the unjust addition to their burdens 
and its concomitant hardsliip and suffering. The enforcement 
of the salt Notification of the 19th January in disregard of the 
national prayer for ite recall would otdy he remembred in the 
annals of the coimtry as a high-handed act of autocratic power 
against the wishes of the hel[des8 and speechless millions of the 
laud. But we are confident, we arc not appi^aling in vain. 
Lord Tmfferin has the large heart of a statesman and a true 
benefirctor of the people, and we are sure, ho will not leave our 
shores without calling back the ill-advised Notification to which 
he had undoubtedly set his hand under wrong and misleading 
advice. 

But those, who like ourselves urge the withdrawal of this 
measure, are hound to show other ways piud means, less 
objectionable, of raising the additional revenue that is necessary, 
for the deficit must be covered, tlie Burman expeuditufe must 
be provided for. There is now no escape from this necessity. 
Enforcement of economy is of course the first sugg&stiou that 
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everybody makes, but if Mr. Westland thinks,’as-be tells us that 
be does, that is not the direction iu which Government for the 
present can look for the means of tiding over the financial 
difificulty, we are strongly iu favour of a Burman loan being 
raised.to meet the special expenditure that must be incurred in 
Burma “ for 2 or 3 years more,” tJie loan, in justice to future 
years, to be repayable iu short-term terminable annuities. If 
borrowing be considered inadvisable, we will go iu straight for 
extension of the Income Tax to Agricultural incomes exempted 
from assessment to it under the Act of 1886, and if that again 
should prove inadequate for the purpose, for enhancement of 
that tax, to follow its extension. 



THE SHLT DUTY QUESTION. 


Rent er’s {clegram from Lon Ion undjrdite 12th December 
ran as follows : — 

“ Tjord George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, re¬ 
plying to the Manchester D iputation, which waited on him 
yesterday, said that the present antagonism of interests was a 
■ d inger to the unity of the Rmplra. Indian finance, he said, 
had slightly improved during the year, and ho sincerely hoped 
it wou'd continue to improve and tiius permit remission of the 
XIotton duties. He assured the Deputation that their grievance 
would bs first for removal if the finances improved.” 

It is to be regretted that the Secretary of State has com¬ 
mitted himself to a view of the question and given a pledge 
in the matter, which are alike open to the gravest exception. 
The Cotton Duties are only .5 per cent duties, re-imposed 
as ijart of a larger measure and for purely fiscal puri)oso8—to 
■meet a pressing financial emergency—and that too with the 
ajiproval of Her Majesty’s Goverumeut—and balanced as 
they are l.iy a countervailing excise, are nhsolutely non-protective 
in tliecr inci lence, and free from all objections on the grounds 
of Free Trade. They are no new fiscal ex))edient, having 
been resorted to more than once l)efore now, in times of financial 
stress. Such duties, besides, are a most legitimate form of 
■taxation—to which the general sentiment of tho country re¬ 
conciles itself—and falling, moreover, as they do on the richer 
classes, serve in a measure to rectify the inequalities of onr 
present fiscal system, which tends to throw the main weight of 
public burdens on the poorer people. And lastly they constitute 
a tisc.il reserve of no mean value in the general financial system 
of the country. 


® This paper was written at the end of Deceniber last—nearly three 
weeks before the Goveniinent of India iiitrodueod into tfio Supreme 
Legislative Council—and nishcd through it with sncli indecent haste—its 
latest legislation in the m-ttor of the Cotton duties, by which a reveniio 
of 50 lakhs a yeir has been wantonly sucriliced at the bidding of Lanca¬ 
shire, and a most iinjnaiiliable blow dealt to the infant Cotton industry 
of tho country,—iinposing, at the same time, in a most cruel and heartless 
manner, an additional burden on the starving, struggling millions of 
India .—By the Editur, Sareajanika Sahha Journal. 

( This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajanika 
6abha, January ) 
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The qaestioii then in connection with those duties is essenti¬ 
ally and pi’iinarily a financial question—an 1 not a trade question. 
Of course, suohirajiort duties cannot but aficct particular trades 
and industries ; hut their ecouoinic hc!irings—whatever they are 
—hold only a subordinate place in the general considerations. 

Lord G- Hamilton, however, looks at the matter mainly 
in its trade aspects—as dissociated from its finaticial,—and 
seeiris to bold tliat it is highly inexpedient to retain a fiscal 
measure, which—whatever its justification,—is, nevertheless 
by reason of its (supposed or real) adverse eifect on the position 
of a loading British industry, xtroductive of a grave “anta¬ 
gonism of interests ” between India and Lancashire—so grave 
indeed as to imperil the unity and harnronioirs working of the 
Empire. This is evidently an exaggerated view of the question 
—magnifying what is but a local matter into an Imperial ques¬ 
tion of grave moment. It is, more-over, a view which is most 
earnestly to bo deprecated as seeking to subordinate the financial 
policy of a great Dependency to the convenience of British 
commerce and British industry. No one would, of course, ever 
desire that the interests of India should come into such perilous 
conflict with those of British indnstry. But from an Imperial 
point of view, it would certiiinty he intolemble, if India—with 
all her obligations to fulfil,—siionld not he allowed to raise her 
income in the ways and by the methods she deems best and 
should have her financial independence pbiced at the merey 
of an English trade organisation—no matter how powex'ful. 
The Lancashire vote may ho of vital importance to tho position 
of Her Majesty’s Government, but to comply with tho selfish 
demands of a particular trade interest and corapol the Indian 
Government t<i abandon an iiuportaut and unobjectionable source 
of income—and that too at a time when it can least afford the 
sacrifice—would he to sac-rilicc India to the exigencies of iiarty 
polities in England, and from a constitutional point of view 
would be grave injustice, if not a scandal. 

As regards the question of remission of those duties—Her 
Majesty’s Government and a iwwerful section of the Conserva¬ 
tive I’arty are no doubt pledged to an early repeal. But it is 
satisfactory to observe that the pledge is ou the whole a con¬ 
ditional pledge—dependent on the condition and prospects of 
Indian fiuauce. The more responsible leaders of the party fully 
recognise tho present emburrassiug position of our finances qnd 
promise to toke up the question of remission of the duties only 
when it is financially safe to do so. 
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No one will be disi^sed for :i moment to t ike exception 
to any such conditional pledges. We do not want these duties 
for their owu sake, and as soon as they cease to l>e tinaucially 
necessarv we should be as happy as the Idanchester merchants 
to see them removed. Jhit any demand for a premature re¬ 
mission of these duties—irrespe(div 0 of financial considerations 
■—is a demand which we are bound in duty to resist. 

Lord G. Hamilton, moreover, goes a step further, and after 
referring to the recent slight recovery ol' tlie rupee and the 
consequent improvement in the financial position, promises in 
his reply to the Manchester Deputation “ that their grievance 
would be first for removal if the finances improved ”—a pledge 
which ignores previous pledges. And it is necessary to remind 
his Lordship that it is not the Manchester merchant nor the 
Itorabay mill-owner but the jioor Indian salt-tax-payer, who has 
the plighted word of Government that he is to get the benefit of 
the first improvement. 

In 1888, when the salt duties were cnluinced. Sir .1. West- 
land, the Finance Minister, speaking on behalf of the (lovorn- 
jnent of India, said : “ It is with the greatest reluctance that 

the Government finds itself obliged to have recourse to the salt 
duty.” Sir .1. tlorst, IJinlor-Secretary of State for India, speak¬ 
ing a few davs later in the House of Commons, followed with 
a similar expression of regret. Ijord Gross, then Secretary of 
State for India, in his desjKitch to the Govermuont of India, 
dated D3th A})ril 1888, wrote as follows ( paras 15-10 ): — 

I do not...propose to comment at length on any of tho 
measures adopted by your Government, except the general in¬ 
crease in the duty on salt. While 1 do not disjaite the con- 
clnsion of your Governineut that such an increase was, under 
existing clriaiinstancos, uii'ivoidatjle, 1 am strongly of opinion 
that it should be looked upon as tempornr)/ and that no e forf 
should be spared to reduce the general duty as speedily ns pos¬ 
sible to the former rate.'' ( The Italhis are ours.) His Umi- 
ship further urged ni>oii the attention of the Government of 
India the following weighty considerations on the point :— 
5J5 
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I will not dwell on the great regret with which I shonld at 
any time regard the imposition of additional burdens on the 
2 )OOrest classes of the population, through the taxation of a ne¬ 
cessary of life; but apart from all general considerations of 
what is in such respects right and equitable, there are as 
yonr Kxcelleiicy is well aware, in the case of the salt duty in 
India, weiglity reasons for keeping it at as low a rate as pos¬ 
sible. The policy enunciated by the (Toveriiinent in 1877 was 
to give to the peojile throughout India the means of obtaining 
an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap rate, it being hold 
that the interests of the ijeojde and of the public revenue were 
identical, and that the proper system was to levy a low duty 
on an unrestricted consumption. The success of that policy 
hitherto has been remarkable ; while the duty has been greatly 
reduced, the consumjitiou through this and other causes has 

largely increased...The revenue is larger 

now than it was before the reforms commenced iu 1877, 
And I see no reason to doubt that the consumption will 
■continue to increase, if it bo not checked by the enhance¬ 
ment of the tax.” Speaking again at a public meeting in 
England, Ijord Cross took occasion to repeat his views that 
“ he was convinced that earliest occasion should ha taken 
to abrogate the increase in the salt tax ” (iiBth February 
1889). In March of the same year, Sir 11. Barbour, 
speaking in the Viceregal Council with sj)ecial reference to a 
proposal for the abolition of the Income-tax, observed :—“ I 
think it would be an injustice so gross as to amount to a 
scandal if the Government were to take off the income-tax 
while retaining the salt duty at its jweseut figures.” Iu 1890 
Sir J. Gorst, in his speech on the Indian Budget in the House 
of Commons (* August 14, 1890), remarked: “ tax (on 
salt) was no doubt a tax which ought to be removed and 
would he removed as soon as it should be financially possible 
to do so." Similarly Ijord Q. Hamilton himself, in his recent 
Indian Budget Statement in the House of Commons ( Septem¬ 
ber 4, 1895), emphasized the necessity for reducing the gall 
duty as early as possible, poiuting out that no other tax 
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ipressed so “ heavily ” on the Indian people. His Lordship 
said:—“ The only additional taxation from 1882, which has 
been imposed upon India, is that in connection with the 
customs duty of last year. I have looked throu'jli the proceeds 
of the various taxes which liave been imposed and I am bound 
to say there is only one tax which does seem to press more 
keacily on the Indian people. Tiiat is the Salt Tax, which was 
raised in 1888. The consumption of salt seems to be an unfail¬ 
ing gauge as to the condition of the ryots throughout the 
country. The increase in the consumption of salt went on up 
to 1892-93, aud then there was a falling off of 4 p. c. In 
1894-95, there was a recovery of 2 p. c., and so far as statistics 
are available at the present moment, tliere are symptoms that 
that recovery is continuous. At the same time I shall watch 
•the salt tax, which seems to have reached the maxirantn limit, 
with the view, if possible, of taking an early opportunity of 
reducing it.” 

Such a view, so expressed only .3 months ago, regarding 
dhe exceptionally oppressive nature of the salt duties as enhanc- 
■ed in 1888, is obviously iu direct conflict with his Lordship’s 
present pledge to the Manchester merchants, as telegraphed to 
this country. The Customs duties, as the Secretary of State 
frankly admits, do uot press so heavily as the enhanced salt 
duties, and yet—strange logic this 1—it is the customs duties 
that are “ first ” to go—as soon as the financial condition im¬ 
proves I Are the repeated pledges—Parliamentary aud other— 
of himself and his predecessors iu oflSce, to the salt-tax-payer, to 
be thus thrown to the winds under the deflecting influences of 
interested agitation and party pressure—and that too in the face 
•of a sad, indisputable fact—as will be presently shown—that 
the enhancement of the salt duties is causing a deplorable fill- 
•oflf in the country’s cousuini of this prime necessary of life ? 

When the salt duties were enhanced in the spring of 1888, 
Sir. J. Westland expressed himself as sanguine that the en¬ 
hancement would have no adverse elfecfc on the consumption of 
salt. He said, (pieftf Fin. Statement'1888) “considering th 
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improvemeut iu ;ill meanB of <*omninniii;itioii and tbe generally 
improved condition of the peojde, we may reasonably hoj)e tliat 
tbe burden of a duty of Its. 2-8 will not now have any effect in 
restricting tlie rate at whicli the consumption is increasing.” 

Unfortunately the hope thus expressed by the Finance 
Minister has not been realised. Tbe figures are : — 



(Jonsmnption in 

1 

1 

Year. 

thousands of maunds 
(exclusive of Upper 

; Remarks. 


1 Ihirma). 

' 

1880-81 

27,38.5 

In 1882, the dirty was- 
lowered to lls. 2 all 
round. 

1881-82 

28,373 1 

Increase during 0 years 

1882-83 

29,800 ; 

^ (’82-87)=6,350thousauds 

1883-84 

30,678 1 

of maunds or 23 p, c., 

1884-85 

33.007 1 

giving an annual average 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 1 

31,690 1 

33,735 i 

of increase of 3-8 p. c. 

1887-88 

33,007 -i 

1 Tlie duty Avtrs enhanced 

1888-89 1 

31,355 

1 in 1888 to lls. 2-8 in Con- 

1889-90 1 

33,048 

1 tinental India from Us. 2, 

1890-91 

33,291 

[ and to Re. 1 from As. 3 in 

1891-92 

34,451 1 

llurraa. 

1892-93 

35,051 

1 ncrease during 8 years. 

1893-94 ! 

33,628 ; 

(] 887-88—’94-95 )=415 

1894-9.5 

34,150 

thousand mnuuds or ‘12 
p. c. per annum 


From the foregoing table, it will be seen that the reduction 
of the duty iu 1882 v^as followed by a large increase in con¬ 
sumption,—during the next 0 years—which rose from 2T-88.') 
mill, inauiuis iu 1880-81 to 33’7:15 mill, maunds in 1886-87— 
an increase of O'lib'J mill, maunds or about 23 p. c., wliich gives 
an annual increase of o-8 p. c. 

If the increase had continued unchecked during the next 8 
years since 1887-88, in wJiieh year the duties were raised, wo 
should have had for 1894-95 an increase ofiover 30 p. o. on the 
consumption of 1886-87 or full 10 mill, manuds—against which, 
however, we Imve to be contented, under the re.strictive effect 
of the ill-advised fiscal measure of 1888, with an increase of less 
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than half a million (••llo}. The net climiniition in the consump¬ 
tion during these S years as compared with the previous 5 comes 
up to no less than 9'0 mill, maunds. Further, not only have 
we lost this almost certain increase—which would liavc accmetl 
under the low iluties of 1882-87 ; but the consumption since has 
ot even kept ])a.ce with the growth of population during the 
period. Taking tlie rate of increase at 1 p, c. per annum, the 
population must have increased during these S years by about 
24 millions, for which tlie consumption ought to It ive shown a 
corresponding increase of at least dO lakhs of maunds (at, say, 10 
lbs. per head ), whereas we have only 4 lakhs. There has 
thus been not only no increascover the figures for 1882-87, but a 
positive diminution in the country’s total consumption of salt to 
the extent of 2fl laklis of maunds as a direct result of the enhance¬ 
ment of the duties in 1888. Tiic consumption continues all but 
stationary—cionourrently with a normal growth of population. 
The rate of consumption thus compares for the different 
periods : — 


Year. 

f 

1 Population in 

injllmns. 

Consumption in 
thousands of 

Consump¬ 
tion per 

-- 

i 

maunds. 

head in lbs 

1880-81 

2o3-7 

27,385 

8-8 

IISG-Sr 

■ 2(16-5 i 

33,735 ^ 

l()-3 

1894-95 

; 294-1 I 

34,150 j 

9-5 


During the Adraiuistnition of Lord Lawrence, very careful 
imiuiries were mule into the general consumption of salt 
throughout India, and it was asoertainerl ( tid^ Report of East 
India Finance (Jommittec, Vol. 1 page 148, Sir C. Beadon’s 
evidence ) that on an average the consumption was 12 lbs. per 
liead. What a fixU-off is here for 1894-95 from the ascertained 
level of the sixties—the consumption having gone down to 9-5 
lbs. per head ! Mr. keddor, one of the ablest officers of the 
Bombay Government, stated in a sjiecial report on the subject, 
( 1871 ) pam 103—“ I have formed the conclusion that 14 lbs. 
is the probable actual consumption in tlie Ikntibay Presidency.” 
For 1893-94 we have only 11 •06 lbs. per head consumptiou in 
this Presidency. 
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Such a diminution in tlie consumption of salt has,, besides,, 
a meaning and a mournful reality which ought not to be mis¬ 
taken. It is upon the poorer classes that the pressure almost 
exclusively falls—for it is they—and not the richer classes—who 
eat less salt when it is dear and heavily taxed. It is the starv¬ 
ing pauper—the half-starved labourer—the struggling farmer, 
—and not the richer Zemindar or Bunia,—who is forced to stint 
his daily supply when the price is high. 

Taking the fall-off in the eousumption during these 8=years 
at 20 lakhs, as estimated before, and assuming that we have 40 
millions as the half-starved section of the population ( “going 
through life on insufficient food” ) and 40 millions more who find 
it a hard struggle to earn bread enough, we may take it that it 
is these millions of our hard-pressed poor—and not the rest of the 
population—who are compelled to reduce their annual consump¬ 
tion by so much as 20 lakhs of maunds—whieh means that they 
now eat from two or three lbs. less salt per capita than they 
used to do 8 years ago. 

The hardship, the cruel hardship thus inflicted upon the 
poorest of the poor—and for no other object than that of obtain¬ 
ing additional revenue—who have to be content with 6 to 7 lbs. 
only of salt per year, may be better imagined than described ; 
and a fiscal system which renders it necessary to so bleed the 
starving poor—no matter how great the necessities of policy:—is 
open to grave condemnation. No canon of finance, no 
principle of political economy, could ever sanction snch a 
merciless application of the fiscal l:incet ; and no necessity, 
however imperative—and no financial emergency, however 
pressing,—could be pleaded in justification of such cynical in¬ 
difference to the suff'erings of the poor. 

But our financial administration knows no such weakness of 
common humanity and shows little sympathy with struggling 
poverty. The Salt laws, which saibgnai’d the State monopoly, 
and protect the fiscal interests of the State in this respect, are 
severe beyond measure and are, besides,, so stringently worked 
as to necessitate 18t)00 and more criminal prosecutions foi 
offences under their provisions every year. The terrors of the 
criminal law thus enforce the demands of the State and the 
revenue comes into the Treasury with charming ease 1. 
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This brings us to the revenue side of the salt question. 
The figures of salt revenue for the past 15 years are as under :— 


Year. 

Revenue in crores. 

Remarks. 

1881-82 

7-375 

1 Sacrifice of revenue conse- 

1882-83 

6-177 

j quent on reduction of duty— 

1883-84 

6-145 

) 1-198 crores. 

1884-85 

6-507 

( Increase of revenue on 

1885-86 

6-345 

T expanding consumption—48 

1886-87 

6-657 

) lakhs. 

1887-88 

6-970 

"i Increase of revenue due to- 

1888-89 

: 7-675 

enhancement of duty = 

1889-90 

j 8-187 

crores 6-657 in 1886-87 

1890-91 

8-523 

„ 8-694 in 1895-9ff 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

8-636 

8'656 

V - 

Increase 2-037 crores. 

1893-94 

8-228 I 


1894-95 

8-645 1 


189.5-96 

8-694 1 


(Budget) 

1 



When the duty was lowered in 1882 under the Ripon 
administration, the revenue sacrificed was M98 croros. Daring 
the next 4 years, the consumption extended under the lower 
duty, and with it the revenue rose by full 48 lakhs. 

If the consumption had continued to expand as before and 
risen during the next 8 years by 10 mill, inaunds, there would 
have accrued to the State at the old rate of duty au increase of 
revenue to the extent of full 2 crores of rupees— almost equal 
to the amount of additional revenue which has been actually 
obtained under the enhanced duties. Rut this was not to be 
The duties were raised in spite of the unanimous jirotests of the 
Indian people, and the additional revenue has been secured, but 
with this difi'erence that the country’s consumption has been 
brought down in the fiscal process by so much as 26 lakhs of 
maunds per annum,—let alone the certain increase of 10 mill 
maunds which would have accrued during the period under the 
lower duties. 

And let us next inquire how the additional revenue of 2 
crores—^so squeezed out from our struggling poor—under the en¬ 
hanced duties is spent. Nearly 1 \ crores are required to pay 
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exchange corapensatiou to the European Services and 40 lakhs 
more for increased “ political” expenditure beyond the Frontier. 
The number of Europeans serving in India on 31st March 1800, 
drawing Rs. 1000 and more as pay and allowances per annum, 
was ( ftVc Pari. Keturn date<l ‘1-lfh April, 1891 ) 13,178, receiv¬ 
ing Rs. 8,77,14,431 us an aggregate amount of salaries per 
year. It is these 13,000 and more lOiiropeau officers already iu 
receipt of an annual income of al)Out Rs. 6,700 on an average, 
who get this excliange compensation to the amount of 1 ^ crores 
( Rs. l,4.>,6o,000 )—and that too at the cost of 8(i millions of 
04ir starving poor going, though they toil and moil from morn to 
eve, without bread enougb ! Sncli is our fiscal ethics I And 
thus do the hardships of the highly paid European officers of 
the Crown in India—in the matter of their remittances homo 
owing tofall in exchange—weigh in the bureaucratic balance, 
as again t the sufferings of the silent struggling millions of the 
land 1 The remaining 59 lakhs of the additional salt revenue 
are expended on increased subsidies to the Amir and other tribal 
Chiefs and tribal levies, who.se good-will so bought is, in the 
estimation of Government, of greater value to the strength of 
the Empire than the well-being of 80 millions and more of our 
poor salt-tax-payors ! 

This whole question—as regards the enhanced salt-dutieii 
and their effect on the country’s consumption, as also the addi¬ 
tional tovcij ue so oliUiiued and the way iu wliicli it is so wantonly 
squandered away,—is with us emphatically the poor-man’s 
question—with a mournful ethical aspect. For the salt duty is 
admittedly (in the weighty words of the Herschell Indian 
Currency Committee Report, para 36 ) “ in the nature of a poll- 
ta.x, which falls on all classes but presses most lieavily on the 
very poor.” 

Can it be right—or humane—or even financially oxpedieut- 
to so bleed the bleeding poor—and that too, not to provide against 
any immiucnl, national danger or meet any fiscal disaster, but to 
pay the Earo[)eau Services a kind of compensation to which they 
have not a tittle of right, ami to subsidize the tribal cliiefs of the 
wild border land whose allegiance so sought is after all of 
doubtful value 7 This is the crux of the question. The fall-ofF 
in the consumption of the poorer classes to so considerable an 
extent is a fact of sad significance and is an unfailing indication 
ttf their deepening destitution and as such deserves the most 
earnest .attention of Government. 
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The financial position at the jiresent moment is showing 
gratifying signs of improvement—the rupee is slowly recover¬ 
ing, and so far the Frontier horizon is clear. And if these 
favourable eiroiirnstamies continue, the revised estimates tor the 
current year will probably clo.sc with a .substantial surplus—not 
a mere balancing entry. And next year, if Government only 
resists the temptation to send out “ punitive ” expeditious or 
scientific exploration parties or nolitical missions to distant 
regions across the border, it would have an ample margin of 
surplus on its hands, wherewith to grant to these poorer 
classes the fiscal relief they so .sorel y need in the matter of the 
Salt Duties. 

Should, however, such improvement in oiir fmaucial posi¬ 
tion as present indications lead us to expect fail us, there is 
ample room, we submit, for economies in the administrative 
expenditure of the State; and (fovernment could without 
difficulty—if it only luid the will—find the requisite means to 
reduce the salt duty to its old level of the Hipon jjeriod, and 
relieve the hardships of the poor in respect of a prime neces¬ 
sary of life, which is also their only luxury. 

During recent years, nmcli of our military expenditure 
has been more or less of an exceptional cliuracter. The e.x- 
oeptional exigencies of the milihiry situation, which rendered it 
necessary, no longer exist. Be.sides, the late Pamir agreement 
with Russia and the Duraml treaty with the Amir of Kabul, 
with the various delimitations of frontier lines across debatiiblc 
regions, serve in large uieasure to a.ssuro peace on the Frontier 
and minimise chances of collision beyond ; while the completion 
of special defence works, the vast extensions of Railway 
lines—largely improving cominnncations with the frontier—the 
formation of a strong reserve to the Native Army, the organiza¬ 
tion of Imperial Serv ice troo[)s in Native States and a cousider- 
nble increase in the Volunteer (’orps—these are all important 
!icce,s.sions of strength to our military resources. 

With the defences of the (Wintry so strengthened during 
the past 12 years, (lovernmeut might reasonably bo asked to 
consider whether the increases to the armies of the country 
( 34,0(10 troops-.nearly ), carried out in ISS.v-SO-sT, are any long¬ 
er required. And if it be (ionceded that tliese additional 
troops .are now clearly in e.xcess of the military wants of the 
country, wo might urge they may be abolished and the armies 
reduced to their old strength at tlie earliest opportunity. Some 
26 
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snch measure would effect a large saving in our Military 
estinoates and place at the disposal of Government more than 
ample means for the fiscal reforms which we all so anxiously 
desire. 

Whether, however, the anticipation of a considerable im-- 
provement iu the financial condition of the country is realised,, 
or failing snch improvement, it be found possible to enforce- 
economies of the sort we suggest, all that we wish is that Gov¬ 
ernment may see its way—at the first and earliest opportunity 
it finds itself in a position so to do—to allow the benefit of the 
first improvement in the financial prospects to the poor salt- 
tax-payers of the country and in fulfilment of its solemiii 
Parliamentary pledges grant relief to tliera —before any such 
relief is given to the cotton trade of Manche.ster—in the matter 
of these enhanced Salt Duties, whieli are having such a deplor¬ 
able effect in restricting their consumption of a prime necessary 
of life, which, as Professor Fawcett justly urges, ought to be 
“ as free us the air we breathe and the water we drink.” 



THE PRESENT PINANeiAL POSITION. 


-:o:- 

A GRAVE CRISIS. 

A dispassionate survey of the jtresent position of our 
Finances reveals a state of tilings almost bordering on the des¬ 
perate, and which demands our most anxious consideration. 
Expenditure shows an alarming growth in recent years—par¬ 
ticularly the cost of what is known as the “ forwanl ” policy of 
Indian Frontier Defence—involving a continual extension of 
ailministrative and diplomatic, territorial responsibilities,— 
and yet there is no effort—nor even a serious disposition tO' 
make any—to effect retrenchment or enforce economy. The 
clumsy financial expedient of irresponsible despotism,— viz.,, 
increase of taxation —is recklessly resorted to in order to ensure 
the requisite equilibrium of Kevenne and Expenditure witli the 
result that tlie weight of public burdens in the country in re¬ 
lation to the economic condition and resources of the people is 
now such as, in the opinion of competent observers, to con¬ 
stitute a grave political peril. The existing statutory safe¬ 
guards against extravagance and waste and the employment of' 
India’s means except for India’s requirement have thus far- 
proved illusory, and the constitutional machinery, as at present 
organized, seems altogether inadequate for purposes ot effec¬ 
tive control. 

A brief general analysis of the situation will suffice to. 
mark the nature of tlie financial crisis which at present con¬ 
fronts us. 

Broadly speaking, the existing position of Indian Finance 
presents three very remarkable features, which at once arrest 
attention, and which, in the opinion of Lord George Hamilton, 
( Vide his recent speech on the Indian Budget in the House of 
Commons) constitute its peculiar strength :— 

“ This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajanika 
Sabhi, January 1896, 
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( a) Ixwking over a series of years, au^ taking gootl 
years with bad, we bas e on tbe whole a substantial equiubriuni 
of Revenue and Mxpenditure. 

The figures for the past 12 years are as under :— 

( In Millions Rs. 1 


Ykau. 

Gkoss Rkvenuh. 

f 

Gross [-Ixt-en- 

' 

SUKVLKS. 

Drkioit. 


niTl'RE. 1 

i 


1883-84 

71-841 

09-962 

1-879 


1884-8') 

70-n9i) 

71-077 


•386 

1885-80 

74-404 

77-205 


2-801 

1886-87 

^ / *33 4 

77-158 

*178 


1887-88 

78-759 

80-788 


2-028 

1S88-S',/ 

81-090 


'037 


1S80-UO 

85-085 

82-473 

2-012 


1800-1»1 

85-741 

82-053 

3-088 


1891-92 

89-143 

88-675 

•407 


1892-93 

90 172 

91-005 


-833 

1893-94 

90-50.5 

92-112 


1-546 

1894-95 

95-154 

94-163 

•990 


1895-90 

90-924 

99-288* 


2-364 

(Budget.) 





Total... 

__ .. . 

1 9'851 

9-958 


Thus, since 1883-84 wo luivo had 7 years of surplus 
against 0 years of deficit—the aggregate surplus fairly balanc¬ 
ing the aggregate deficit, including the estimated cost of the 
Chitral expedition and occupation ( Vic^e Lord G. Hamilton’s 
speech on the Indian Budget, September 4). Considering 
what a trying period these years have been and what a heavy- 
bill of extraordinary charges we have had to pay on account 
of wars and war preparations, conquests and development of 
conquered provinces, exchange and exchange compensation, 
nothing (iould bo a more satisfactory result on the general 
account. 

** Budget 96-878 + Estimated cost of Chitral Expedition 2'410 
=K». 99-288. 
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( b) The position woukl appear to be even better, if we 
look to tlie Assets and Liabilities of the Government of India. 
The balanec sheet stands as under on March olst LSUo :— 

J/i Jndia. 


Assets- Hs. 

Kailways constructed 

by the State.85,054,000 

1 rrigation works.30,201,000 

Jloiins to Municipali¬ 
ties. 11,177,000 

dagh Balance.22,080,000 


I Liabilities. 

I Debt. 

jOther obligations... 


its. 

104,346,000 

18,605,000 


122,951,000 


149,542,000! 

122,951,000 


Excess of Assets over 
Liabilities.20,591,000 


In Kwjland. 

Assets. a. I Liabilities. ,£, 

Purchased Kailways. 59,230,000;Debt... 110,006,009 

Advances to Kailway | - 

Corapanies.5,409,000; 110,006,000 

Cash Balance. 2,446,000} _ 07,091,000 

— —Excess of Ijabili- 

07,091,000! ties over Assets... 48,915,000 


There is, thus, uncovered debt in England to the amount 
of £ 48,915,000 against which we have in India surplus assets 
to the extent of Its. 20,591,090. 

Add, more-over, on the side of assets, the entire material 
ai)paratus of civilized administration—including civil buildings 
and roads we possess, and the national balance sheet shows a 
most gratifying snrplns of assets over liabilities in England and 
India. What (uvilized nation, exc-epting perlmps the United 
Kingdom, has a more satisfactory balance slieet to ]>re8eat? 
It ought, further, to be borne in mind that our final 'sheet of 
account, such as it is, ha.s been reached across a century and 
a half of unparalleled trials and difficulties, and that throughout 
the pericid of tlie British eonnoction, India has had—unlike the 
other Colonies and Dependencies of the Empire—to meet her 
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charges and liabilities—whatever they have been—including the 
whole cost of conquest and the suppression of the mutinies— 
with her own unaided rosoure.c3, with absolutely no help from 
the Imperial Exe.heqner, and more-over has hud like a loyal 
vassal dependency to co-operate, at the call of the suzerain 
Power—whether in the fields of Persia, Afghanistan, Abyssinia 
or Egyjjt—with the armed strength of the Empire and in defence 
of Imperial interests. 

( c ) Thirdly, in view of a financial equilibrium so reso¬ 
lutely maintained and of a balance sheet so clear .and satisfac¬ 
tory, what wonder if the credit of the country stands so high in 
the money market ? The success of debt-conversions, carried 
out within the past 12 years both in England and India, testi¬ 
fies to the growing strength of the public confidence in the 
solvency and soundness of Indian finance. Our debts in Eng¬ 
land and India and interest charges during the period under 
review compare as below :— 


In India. 

Yeah. 

Rctek Debt. 

Interest. 

1883-84 

Ks. 93,191,384 

Rs. 3,741,148 

1895-96 

Rs. 103,45.5,775 

Rs. 3,633,400 

1 


I -1- Rs. 10,264,394 

1 -Rs. Iu7,748 

In England. 

Year. 

Sterling Debt. 

Interest. 

1883-84 

£ 68,108,837 

£ 2,725,748 

1895-96 

£ 110,109,492 

£ 2,658,100 


1 +£ 42.000,655 

1 —ii7.048 


Thus increase of debt both in sterling an I rupee is accom¬ 
panied by a considerable reduction in intere.->t charge—a result 
on which any financier might avell congratulate himself. 
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We have therefore as characteristic features of our finan¬ 
cial position ;— 

( 1 ) a fair balance bit ween lie venue and Expendi¬ 
ture on an average of years ; 

( 2 ) a final fnlanae skait loitU a clear surplus of assets 
over liabilities including every kind of debt and 
obligation ; 

( 3 ) high credit in the money market both in liniia and 
England ; 

jindLordG. Himilton claims—and not without apparent rea¬ 
son—such a position of uitional finances, so maintained in the 
face of difficulties and embarrassments of no ordinary nature, 
as a brilliant feat of financial skill—and no doubt in any 
constitutionally governed (wiintry and under normal conditions 
of responsible direction and control, such a result would have 
been a splendid financial success, fn India, however, where 
Government is virtually free from all effective responsibility 
and possesses uncontrolled powers over expenditure anil taxa¬ 
tion, the so-called financial feat achieved only testifies to the 
merciless vigour of the administration, and affords no indication 
of the strength or soundness of the position, which remains 
after all as weak and full of peril as over. Tlie reckless policy 
of a practically irresponsible and despotic bureau is permitted 
to determine the expenditure of the Empire and the expendi¬ 
ture BO established is made to determine the level of public 
taxation, which, however, does not bear any normal relation to 
the tax-paying avpacity of the people. The principle of Eng¬ 
lish Finance—that of raising the whole of the supplies 
within the year—is here adopted and rigorously carried out, 
and a financial balance enfor(;cd and worked out without re¬ 
ference to the ability of the people to bear the load and stand 
the strain. There are, under the existing arrangements, no 
ofifective motives to economy, and no constitutional checks to 
enforce it. Under the Company’s Government, wo had always 
in the Court of Directors an ever vigilant board of directive 
supervision, interested in economical management and invested 
with constitiiiional power to ensure it ; under the direct admi¬ 
nistration of the Crown, we have no such sheet-anchor of 
financial protection and no one in a position to prevent waste 
and extravagance. The result is as might ba expected. We 
now stand on tiie brink of a financial crisis of unprecedented 
magniuide and severity. Expenditure has established itself oi». 
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a most extravagant scale, whicli does not easily admit of reduc¬ 
tion, and wbich even threatens to rise as years pass by with 
tlie groAving needs ol' our newly acquired provinces :ind protec¬ 
torates ; while jmblic taxation, already too heavy and crushing 
is found increasingly inadequate and yet cannot now be 
augmented to the level of the new requirennuits ‘ without a 
dangerous exhaustion of natural resources.’ Such is tlie 
dilemma with which wc have to deal. 

Let us take the e.xpandit are side of the national ac.couut. 
We have first to take note of the disturbing action of two of 
the many stiinding factors of uncertainty in the Indian Finance 
—Exchange and 

Exchange Inis fallen since 18S3-S4 from 19-.53d d. to 
13-0(1. per rupee in ISUa-OO, and the loss on Home remittances 
luis increased in consequence from Its. 3,373,700 to 
Ks. 13,110,300,—a. net increase of alwut 9.J onjres, exclusive 
ot additional payments to European soldiers on ac(;ount of 
exchange. Tliese payments have risen from K». 46,000 to 
Us. 1,160,40(1. 


(The hgiires .are in thousands.) 
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The aggregate excess loss on acconnt of exchange, includ¬ 
ing additional payment to European soldiers, over the level 
of 1883-84 amottnts to no less than 58 crores daring the period 
—averaging 4-84 crores a year and more than araorbing the 
whole net Revenue from stamps. The increase in Home 
charges since 1884-85 has been abont £l-9 milliois, due 
mainly to increase of Military expenditure and increase of 
loss on the Railway account,—liad there been no such increase, 
the saving in exchange would have been abont half a crore. 
Deductibg such avoidable increase, we have a net increase of 
loss on account of exchange over the level of 1884-85, amount¬ 
ing to 10*2 crores as lying entirely outside the (jontrol of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Similarly in regard to Opium we have a continnal fall-oflT 
in receipts during the periiKl. Opium Revenue averaged during 
id years ( from 1874;-5 to 1883-4) 7*238 crores ; since 1884-b 
it has fallen to 4*105 crores in 1805-6,—the average for the 
period being 5*812 crores. 

(The figures are in tbonsands.) 


Year. 

Net 

Revenue. 


Year. 

Net 

Revenue. 


Rs. 



Rs. 

1874-5 

6,214 


1884-5 


’75-6 

6,252 


’85-6 

5,884 

’76-7 




6,213 

. ’77-8 

6,521 


’87-8 


’78-0 



’88-0 

5,964 

’70-80 

8,240 


’89-00 

6,977 

’80-1 

8,451 


’00-1 

5,608 

’81-2 

7,803 


Km 


’82-3 

7,216 


’02-3 

6,301 

’83-4 

7,701 


’03-4 

4,750 




’04-5 

5,675 




’05-6 

||n|m 


72,386 



60,747 

Total 

7*238 


Total 

5*812 

aniiuiil 

Crores of 


annual 

('roies of 

average. 

Rupees. 


average. 

. 

Rnpees. 


27 
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The aggregate deficiency of receipts under tin's head of 
Hevenne, as compared witli tlie unnnal average for the prc(;ed- 
ing decade, (lomes up ditring the f>eriod to J'72 crores—a h«s of 
'income also lying beyond the control of (xovemmeiit. 

With these two large disturbing elements —falling Ex¬ 
change, infiictiug npou the Treasury'a net aggregate excess loss 
of .IS crores ,—and failing Opium, causing a total net deficiency 
•of Revenue during the period to the extent of 17'2 crores,—no 
prudent Government, really solicitous for the welfare of the 
people under its charge, and certainly, no responsible admi¬ 
nistration would have choseu to embark on a policy of reckless 
adventure. The Governmeut of India, however, thought other¬ 
wise, and under military lead, permitted itself in the spring 
of 1865—under cover of precatttionary measures for the better 
protection of tlie Indian Frontiers—to be launched upon 
a costly Imperial programme of operations in defence and 
furtherance of Imperial interests beyond the border. On the 
N. W., the steady advance of Russia towards the N. W. Fron¬ 
tier—almost within striking distance—as marked by her 
ccoapation of Merv iu 1884 and her subsequent march to the 
IXurghat, and the unfortunate collision between her troops 
and the Afghans at Feujdeh in March 1885—on the one hand, 
and on the other, increased French colonial activity in the far 
East, were seized as pretexts for reviving old ambitious schemes 
of territorial cxj>ausioii beyond the Indian Frontier; and to 
forestall Russia on the one side and France on the other, Gov¬ 
ernmeut entered upon a vigorous prosecution of what is knowu 
as the forward frontier policy, which, while it has had the 
effect of weakening our uatiiral defences, has resulted in ,1 
vast extension of our territorial resiMmsibilitics and necessitated 
large additions to our annual expenditure. 

As a necessary precedent condition, a i^omprelieusive 
scheme of measures of military precaution and preparation was 
planned out and vigorously put iu execution :—■ 

(«) Iraproveinuut of Frontier comnumicatious by rail 
and road. About a crore-aud-a-half have been 
since lSSO-7 laid out on frontier military roads, 
and close on 14 crores spent on the construction of 
strategic railways,—the net annual charge on 
accouut of these railways coming up to 00 lakhs, 
nearly 0 lakhs ou working and 54 on account of 
interest on capital outlay. 
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(b) A large programme i)l’ special Dct'eiice worlcs, to 
cost alfogctlier ■"> crores. mulertakeu. 4a) crores 
have already heeu speat tor the purpose, leaving 40 
lakhs for I'liture yiairs. 

, e ) Ji.icrea.se o|' the armies hy 29,000 troops carried 
out ill 1 >'80-7-8. The addition, it was stated, was 
reipiired tor “placing the Iudiaii army oii a foot¬ 
ing adapted to tlie new comiitions which it may 
lie called ujion to meet. Till lately the Junctions 
of that army were limited to maiataiuing the in¬ 
ternal peace of India and to supplying small Ixidies 
of troops for foreign expeditions against adver¬ 
saries jiossessing very limited resources. JJy the 
recent advance of Uussia, the military problem 
witii which tile Government of India has to deal 
has been profoundly modified. We have now in 
close jiroximity to our Frontier a great European 
power with which we may at any Jirae be brought 
into ho.stile contact, and consequently our e.xisting 
military establishments are no longer adequate for 
the duties they may have to fulfil.” ( Vide Gov- 
criniient of India’s Despatch to the Secretary of 
State dated Augu.st 14, 1S85.) 

The net increase of charge on account of these addi¬ 
tional troops is, under administrative expenditure alone, close 
fli'ores 1 on 4 crores. The aggregate uddi- 

1884- 5 ......14'8i!8 | tioiial expenditure during the periinl 

1S95-(J .18‘S29 amounts to 22 crores. 

Increase 3* 901 j 

Witli these measures of military precaution and prepara¬ 
tion ill rapid progress, the Government of India embarked upon 
a vigorous course of frontier extensions and launched its armies 
beyond tbe border towards the close of 18<8.'). 

(1) Ujiper Burma was the first to be coni|uere'I and 
annexed. Tliu e.xpeditioiiary force under General Breudergast 
crossed the frontier on 14th N'ovember 188.), and within a fort- 
■night Mandalay was occupied ami King Theebau was a pri¬ 
soner. Uu the 1st of March 1886, the province was formally 
annexed to British India. The expedition cost Rs. ()'3u,0o0 in 

1885- 6 and the new province has ever been a dead charge on the 
imiian Revenues. The net amount, we have had to spend ou 
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account of special military expenditure and civil administrations 
during the period, has been 14-9 crores. The annual charge- 
is yet close on a ctore. 

Upper Burma covers about 100,000 sq. 
...des with adarge belt of subordinate chief- 
ships ( the Shan states ) coverin" an equal 
area as a political appendage. The protect¬ 
ed border-land is still in a state of political 
unrest and frequent punitive expeditions 
have to be despatched to maintain peace 
and enforce order. 


1 

Net charge 

1 

1 

in (irores. 

1885-61 

•630 

’86-7 

2-068 

’87-8i 

2-618 

’88-9; 

1-695 

’g9-90' 

1 1-333 

'90-1 

1-082 

'91-2! 

1-391 

’92-31 

1-176 

'93-4! 

1-082 

'94-5 

•810 

'95-6: 

•925 

Total i 

U-092* ' 


( 2 ) Next we come to British Baluchistan- It was im 
1887 that Pishin, Sibi, Sborarud, TaM'hotiali, and Harnai— 
districts taken over from the Amir of Kabul under the treaty 
of Gandmak in 1870-80 and till tlien administered by a politicaf 
officer—were formally incorporated with British In^a and 
formed into a new province of the Empire under a chief Com¬ 
missioner. The valleys of Bori and Zbob were oceupietl in 1887 
and '89 rosiiectively and annexed to the new province ; Miisal 
Khel, Khetmm and Khib/-ai were subsequently added and in 
1889-90, tlie country, intervening between the Punjab and the 
/bob, occ4ipied ly various trilies, was taken over and incor¬ 
porated with BHtish Baluchistan. 

Thus enlarged, the new province is now an extensive pro¬ 
vince of vast strategic imjiortance thrust wedge-like into the 
(ilentral Asian zone. A regular civil administration has re¬ 
cently been organized and tlie Government grant-in-aid of civil- 
expenditure is about Rs. 80,000 a year. The garrison in the 
province consists ofalxml. 9,000 troops and the military cliarge 
at the lowest estimate cannot be below .oO lakhs per annum. 
Besides, the works and communications of Quetta are a heavy 
charge on the Public Works Budget of the Empire. The 
Province covers an area of about 45,000 sq. miles. 

•There seems to be some discrepsney id those hgures- 
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(3) We have in the third place to notice the establish¬ 
ment of a large protectorate under the Qilghit Agency. The 
Agency, with a brigade of Kashmir troops, was re-established 
t Gilghit in 1889. The object was to watch the course of events 
eyond the Kashmir frontier and control the country lying to 
he south of the Hindu Kush and to hold in readiness a force 
strong enough in time of trouble to prevent any coup-de-main 
by a small body of troops acting across the passes. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India urged in this connection “ The advance 
of Russia up to the frontiers of Afghanistan and the great 
recent development of her military resources in Asia have 
admittedly increased the necessity for strengthening our line of 
defence, and among the points requiring special attention are 
the northern passes of the Hindu Kush, which afford difficult 
but not impracticable roirte for a force large enough to cause 
much excitement if nothing worse, in Kashmir and among the 
tribes of Bajeur, and perhaps at Jalalabad and on the Punjab 
frontier. We cannot afford to disregard this risk. Further we 
cannot afford to permit any foreign power to establish in time 
of peace its dnflueuce in the country.” ( Vide Cbitral Papers, 
page 7.) 

The Gilghit Agency so re-esta'bUshed has now an extensive 
protectorate under its control—stretching right up to the heights 
of the Hindu Kush and includiag Hunza, Nagar, Cbitral, 
Swat, Dir, and Bajour and other adjoining chief-ships. By the 
Durand treaty of 1893, the Amir of Kabul gave up all claim 
to sovereignty over these tribal chief-ships. 

The cost of the Agency was at first estimated at half a 
lakh, blit subsequently the establishments of officers and troops 
had to be increased and subsidies to the tribes received consider¬ 
able additions, and the total cost rose to 2 lakhs per annum. 
The occupation of Cbitral is officially estimated to cost 20 
lakhs a year for the present. The area of the Protectorate is 
about 35,000 sq. miles. 

Farther, the Kuram Valley, which was abandoned in 
1881 as a worthless strategic position, has been re-occupied and 
is now Ueldup-to tlie Pei war Kotal. 
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( 4 ) At about th& same time, we have in the fop west ai 
third British protectorate established outside the limits of the • 
Asiatic continent. The Somali Coast in East Africa from 
Wahadu to Ziyada became an Indian protectorate in 1884 and 
is now under the political control of the Aden Itesidency under 
the Bombay Government. By an arrangement with Italy in 
1894, the limits of the protectorate ( covering an area of 75,000 
sq. miles ) were definitely defined. At present Berbera, Zaila, 
and Bulbar are the only three military outpost held by the 
Indian troops. The cost of the protectorate for the present 
varies from 1 to 2 lakhs a year. 

The protectorate was extended in ISSO hy the inclusion of 
the island of Socotra off the <;ost of Africa and the Kuria Muria 
island of the coast of Arabia, acquired' from the Sultan of 
-Muscat. 

( 5 ) But by far the most important extension of our 
frontier responsibilities remains yet to be noticed. It is during 
this period that our protectorate over Afglianistan has been 
finally and definitively established. Afghanistan is no longer 
a “ neutral intermediary zone ”—lying outside the sphere of 
Knssian influence and separating British India from the Czar’s 
dominions in Asia, as was contemplated by Lord Clarendon in 
18b>i, but is now an integral part of onr vast British protecto¬ 
rate in Asia. It came within the recognised sphere of British 
influence in 1872-3 and wo are now under solemn treaty obliga¬ 
tions to defend under all circumstances its integrity and iu- 
deiiendence. Sir L. Griffin, than whom no one knows these 
relations better, holds that “ England- is as much bound in 
honour to defend Herat, Mainuina, Balkh or any other portion 
of Afghanistan against Hnssia as she is to defend the Isle of 
Weight against France.” The Amir is strictly bound.to conform 
to onr advice in the conduct of all his foreign relations, and is 
always entitled, like every other chief under British protection, 
to claim material and mornl support from us in the hour of 
need. The respective spheres of control of the Amir and the 
Government of India have been defined, , and by the recent 
Durand treaty ( 1893 ),.tlie Amir has given up all. Suzerain 
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rights over the entire intervening belt of tribal territory between 
his dominions and British India—which is now brought under 
English administrative control; he has further witlidrawn his 
pretensioils over Waziristan. As part of the Durand agreement, 
the Amir’s subsidy has been increased from 12 to 18 lakhs per 
annum. The demarcation of the Russo-Afghan frontier, begun 
in 1884, was completed in 1888, which is accepted by the 
Ozar’s Government. Similarly in 1891 the Perso-A^ghan 
boundaries were settled. The protectorate is now hounded on 
the North by the Central Asian States under the influence of 
Russia, on the West by Persia and on the South by British 
Baluchistan and covers an area of 200,000 sq. miles. 

This definitive incorporation, during the period, of Afgha¬ 
nistan with the British Indian protectorate is an event of the 
gravest moment in our recent political history. It brings 
British India into actual territorial touch with the Russian 
Empire in Central Asia, and opens up a vista of large possi¬ 
bilities. It imposes upon us military and diplomatic liabilities, 
which it is simply appalling to contemplate. The new protec¬ 
torate profoundly modifies the military situation and adds 
fnfiuitely to our difficulties of frontier delence. What the finan¬ 
cial and other demands of tho new condition of things so 
established on the N. W. Frontier will be, time alone can show, 
but that they will be vast—intolerably vast—there can be no 
shadow of doubt. For the present, the charge on account of the 
protectorate is represented by the Amir’s subsidy of 18 lakhs, 
per annum, 

( 0 ) These vast territorial extensions have not beeu 
achieved without a large expenditure on expeditions and mili¬ 
tary operations. Including the cost ol operations in Burma andl 
on the Burmese frontier, as also the cost of the recent Chitral 
expedition, the aggregate charge during the perioil on this ac¬ 
count is no less than lo-p crores. 

( T ) Further large additions to “ political ” expenditure 
have been necessary. Political missions beyond the frontier, 
explorations, boundary c<;mmissicns, tribal levies, subsidies to. 
tribal chiefs, new political agencies at distant centres of poli¬ 
tical control—these and sucli like have cost ns considerable 
sums of money daring the period and have permanently increas¬ 
ed our “political ” expenditure from about 50 lakhs iu 1883-4 
to over 96 lakhs during the current year- The total excess 
charge over the figure for 1883-4 luis beeu close on 3 crores 
( 2'838 crores ). 
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To sum up tbe fiuancial results of the new frontier policy— 


I 

Prapaifttory meii,ure:<. ! 

i 

Aggregate 
charge during 
the period in 
crores. 

Permanent 
annual charge 
in crore?. 

Military roads . 

1*250 

yy 

•Strategic Railways. 

Special Defence Works 

14-000 

-600 

4-630 

yy 

Army increases 

22-000 

•3-900 

( including Baluchistan 
garrison.) 

Frontier extensions. 



(1) Upper Burma . 

14-920 

-925 

(2) British Baluchistan 

>> 

0-086 

(3) The Gilghit Agency and 


•2-iO 

Protectorate . 

>> 

i including Chitral. ) 


-012 

(4) ^mali (’bast .. 

yy 

^6) The Afghan Protectorate... 

^ y 

•180 

Cost of e xped itious , &c. 

8-240 

yy 

( exclusive of Burma. ) 



Political expenditure. 

2-838 

-457 

Total in crores... 

OT-878 

6-380 


Sacli are, as far as we can gather from official returns, the 
£uancial xesalts—so far of the forward policy of Indian frontier 
defence, resumed in the spring of 1885. In the very nature 
of things such expenditure once undertaken can have no finali¬ 
ty and must needs grow with each fresh develoi>ment of the 
policy, 

A heavy bill of extra charges—albeit a crnshiugly heavy 
•one—including a net aggregate expenditure of 67*8 crores and 
involving a permanent ndtUtioa to the annual c.liarges of the 
country to the extent of 6'3 crore«—a bill, more-over, likely to 


♦ The charge is met from capital and not from current revo- 
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groTjf w time passed by—is not, however, the only outcwrae of 
the hew policy. We iu^ve, besides, oq our hands a vast addiional 
tarea—partly under direct doniiqion ^“4 partly under protective 
political control—to look after embracinj? two new provinces 
( Upper Burma—100,0d0 s(p miles, and British Baluchistan— 
45,000 sq. miles ), together containing an area of 145,000 sq. 
miles end equal in size to the whole Bengal Presidency, 
together with four protectorates covering a total area of 410,000 
sq. miles, ( »<-• the Shan states 100,000 sq. miles, the Qilghifc 
Agency-.and Protectorate 35,000 sq. miles, Afghanistan 200,000 
jq. miles, qhd lastly Somalilttod ”5,U0U sq. raues—410,000 sq. 
miles )—in all covering an aggregate area of 555,000 sq. miles, 
mpro than the area of France, Germany and Italy put together. 
And all this enormous expansion of territorial responsibilities, 
with its necessarily heavy hill of charge, has been carried out 
within the short space of 12 years in the name of India’s safety 
and for the better protaction of her Frontier ! 

To the calm observer of the situation, the first question 
tiiat suggests itself is, was all such territorial extension at all 
necessary for the purpose ? Was it necessary to advance the 
bounds of the Empire so far into the wilds and deserts of Mid- 
Asia and East Africa ? Was it not possible to avoid so large 
extension of administrative and diplomatic liabilities—con¬ 
sistently with the obligations of national safety ? Would it not 
as well have served the purpose to keop to the old border lines, 
and trust, as Tjord Lawrence and his able co-adjutors so strongly 
recommended, to the strength and loyal support of a united and 
contented India against all menace of foreign aggression ? It 
is, however, no use now reviving the old controversies, and we 
have to accept the fact thqt the natural lines of the country’s 
frontier—once held to be.impregnable—are now left hundreds 
and hundreds of miles behind. And we sincerely wish it were 
even now permissible, after all the toil and trouble of the past 
decade, to hope that the new advanced frontier line, which has 
vost us so dear, is truly the “ scientific frontier,” of which the 
Government was so long in search, and constitutes an invul¬ 
nerable line of defence,—proof against all assault. The new 
policy—and its results^^-so far as may be judged from present 
indications, leave the military and diplomatic situation, we 
fear, distinctly worse and weqker than it was 12 years ago. But 
our present concern is only with the financial aspects of these 
so-called ” defensive ” measures of the past 12 vears, and we 
28 
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have here only to take note of the fact that they have entailed 
on the country a total expenditure of 67'8 crores and a net addi¬ 
tional of 6-38 crores to its annual expenditure. 

Apparently not content with making such large additions 
to the expenditure of the country, Government has, further, 
eimultaneonsly pushed on with vigour a vast scheine of Hail¬ 
way extensions. During the period since 1883-4 capital outlay 
on Railway construction by the direct agency of the State has 
amounted to 61-9 crores, to which a further sum- of 23 crores 
has to be added as expended by the Companies—giving a total 
capital expenditure of about 87 crores. tip to the end of 
1882-3, the total capital outlay by the State was but 39 crores 
( 1868-1882-3 ). Some of these lines are complete and some 
are still under construction, which may require further ex¬ 
penditure. Several of the new lines—especially on the Punjab 
side—are avowedly for strategic purposes and are worked at a 
loss. The N. W. Railway, for instance, on which 35*4 _ crores 
have been spent up to date, dees not yet pay its way. Similar¬ 
ly, the Mushkaf, Bolati Railway—the third line constructed 
since 1880 to connect Quetta with Sibi and which has cost 2-26 
crores —is now ready to be opened for traffic but clearly it will 
have to be worked at a dead loss for years. Further extensions 
are in contemplation and various surveys at an immense outlay 
have been carried out. The Mandalay-Kunion Railway project 
has just been sanctioned ; the line is iiitended to extend to the 
frontiers of the Chinese province of \unnau and open it up to 
English commoi'ce, forestalling French projects in the same 
direction, and is estimated to cost 2'.3 crores. We have also at 
Chaman, the Afghan terminus of the Quetta line, a large quan¬ 
tity oi frontier Railway resei've material ( of the value of 44 
lakhs ) piled up on ttie Kaudahar side of the Kwaja-Amrau 
range with a view to political eventualities. 

This vigorous prosecution oi Railway construction has, 
however,—partly owing to the lalling exchange and partly be¬ 
cause several oi' the new lines are strategic only—largely 
increased the net loss to the State during the period. The loss 
in 1883-4 was only 30 lakhs, itps now in the current year 2-149 
crores. The aggregate loss on this account in excess over the 
fio-ure for 1883-4 comes up to 14-4 crores. As Iresb extensions 
proceed on the N. W. and on the R. E., and if exchange does 
not, in the mean time, improve, the loss must grow fari 
passu. 
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Lastly, to swell this bill of extra charge for the period, 
Government chose in 1893-4 to grant exchange compensation to 
its European Services. The amounts granted are :— 

Crores ') This is new chsiirge and will vary with 
1893-4 ... ’624 I the fluctuations of exchange. In the 

’94-5 ... i‘235 ( current year’s Budget, it stands at little 

’95-6 ... 1'456 j less than r. crore and a half—almost 

-I absorbing the whole increase of Eevenue 

3'315 J sought to be secured by enhancement of 

the salt duties in 1888. 

Surely, the hardships of the European Services in the mat- 
Net salt revenue. ter of their’ family remittances to- 
1887-8... Rs. 6,63(j,2u7 [ England, owing to low exchange, 
’95-6... Rs. 8,124,.500 V far outweigh in official estimation 

-—-j the silent sufferings of the poorer 

Increase Rs. 1,488,293 j millions of the land, who are 
compelled, in consequence of the enhanced duties, to eat less 
salt. 

The new charge, so lightly undertaken in the midst of 
such heavy embarrassments, sufficiently marks the reckless 
character of the pfasent tinancial administration. What re¬ 
sponsible Government, we ask, would have ventui’ed to increase 
tne pay of its already overpaid services—by 15-20 p. c. by a 
stroke of the pen—while retjiiuing such a cruel impost on a 
prime necessary of life a.s the salt poll-tax at so high a rate ? 

Here closes our account oit\xc extraordinary ex}tenditure 
of the period—whicli Government has chosen to incur without 
apparent excuse or necessity. The following is a rough, 
summary:— 

Total exiienditure. Permanent addition. 

Grores. (.Tores. 

Frontier Policy. C7-8i) 6'380 

Railway Extensions. 14’4(! 1’242 

(exclusive of strategic lines) 

Exchange Compensation... 3’3l 1*456 

85*57 9*078 

We have thus had, during the.se 12 years sinces 1883-4 an 
extraordinary expenditure of 85^ crores and have had 9 crores 
added to our permanent Budget of annual charges. More-over. 
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this is a bill of extra charge we have had to meet, besides 
providing for the normal annual charges of the country. What 
civilized nation, we may ask, has had so heavy a bill to pay 
daring a similar period ? 

Be it further noted that Government has elected to in¬ 
flict upon the country such a needlessly heavy expenditure in 
the face of falling Exchange, and failing Ophm, exerting a most 
disturbing influence on the flnancial {tosition of the country. 

Indian public opinion is unanimous in holding that not a 
rupee of tins enormous extra expenditure has brought us any 
good. The whole an^ount, we agree in thinking, has been 
recklessly and wantonly wasted under the uncontrolled manage¬ 
ment of a cynical and irresponsible bureaucracy—an amoqnt, 
which, if it had been properly applied to its legitimate pur¬ 
poses in promotion of internal progress and development, 
might have resulted in a large increase in the happiness and 
contentment of the teeming millions of the land and in an ac¬ 
cession of moral strength and stability to the British position 
in India, infinitely greater than any number of conquests and 
annexations, defence works and strategic lines could ever 
ensure. The constitution gives ns no eflective voice in thQ 
administration of our own fimds and provides no other agency 
to guard our interests, and hence is possible all this waste and 
diversion of our resources to purposes in no way connected with 
our safety or our welfare. 

At all events, it will not bo disputed, we think, that in 
undertaking such an enormous extra expenditure in the face 
of the accumulating difficulties of falling Silver and failing 
Opium —and more-over at a time when the country was just 
struggling to emerge from the effects of one of the most 
frightful famines on record, and required, above all, breathing 
time and repose,—Qoverumeat has not shown, during these 
years, in respect of the management of the national finances, 
that due care and caution which wo had a right to expect of 
it as a trustee of our resources. 

The recklessness of the existing financial administration 
of the country—due to the absence of adequate constitutional 
control—will be still more apparent, when we pass on to an 
examination of the ways and means by which Government has 
endeavoured during these 12 years to meet the new extra 
iemanda, and maintain the r^uisite balance of Revenue and 
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ExMnditure. As in resjJoct of Expenditure, so in the matter 
of llevenue. it has shown itself singularly regardless of the 
true interests of the country. If there has been, according to 
Sir A. (Jolvin, a perilous growth" of expenditure in lixAitk 
since 1883-4, particularly in the military and political depart¬ 
ments of Government, it will be seen that there has been a 
still more perilous growth of public burdens in the country— 
a grovrth, more-over, proportionately larger by far than in any 
country of Europe or America and which is besides accom- 

E nied by ruthless re-adjustraents of expenditure—which have 
d the effect of seriously hampering administrative improve¬ 
ments and the material and moral progress of the nation. 

Among the financial expedients adopted by Government 
during the period, we made specially note:— 

(1) Frequent suspensions or curtailments of the Famine 
Insurance grants. 

During the past 12 years, the grant lias lieeu snsiiendeil 
5 times, (la86-7, 1887-8, l888-y, 1894-5 and 1895-6) and twice 
curtail^ (1889-90, and 1890-1)—^apparently in complete dis¬ 
regard of the fact that each such suspension or curtailment of the 
fund was a distinct violation of the solemn, “ religious” pledges 
volunteered by Ixitd Lytton’s Qoverninent in justifying the 
speciUl taxation imposed for the creation of the Fund. The 
total expenditure on famine relief and insurance since 1884-5 
has been 11*9 crores, i. e. short of the normal amount pledged 
by full 6 crores. 

(2) Appropriations of Provincial resources and balances 
in aid of Imperial expenditure. 

The Provincial contracts were revised in 1887-8 and a net 
asset of lls, (540,OdO was secured to improve the jiosition of 
Imperial revenues; tlie contracts again underwent a revision 
on expiry of a •) years’ term in 1892-3 and the Govermnent of 
India got its. 46*6,300 us a net gain on revision. The total 
amount tlms secured in aid of Imperial revenues has lieen since 
1887-8 Ils. 45,98,900. Besides, special contributions were 
exacted from the local administrations to the amonnt 
of Ks. 8,95,000 (Ils. 4,90,000 in 1890-1 and in 1S94-.5, 
Jis. 4,05,000 ). Tlie aggregate exaction^ so obtained frm the 
Provincial Governments come up to full 5^ crores during the 
period. 
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Such freqiieut sweepings into the Imperial Treasury of these 
Provincial monies evidently tend to unsettle tlie contracts, 
shake the confidence of the Provincial administrations, con¬ 
tract and cripple their resources and reserve balances, weaken 
motives, to economy and careful management, and interfere 
with Provincial progress. But what a chance was there of any 
weight being allowed to considerations such as these, when 
money was imperatively wanted for improving the fortifications 
of (Quetta or the defences of Aden, or for maintaining garrisons 
at Gilghit and on the Somali Coast, or for subsidising the 
Khyber and Kuram Chiefs ? 

(3) Postponement of administrative reforms. 

We need only refer here to the question of Police Reform 
and the separation of .Judicial and Executive functions—re¬ 
forms, the necessity for which has been most amply recognised, 
times without number, but which have been put oflf from year 
to year for “ want of funds.” 

(4) Curtailment of useful expenditure in various ways. 

Take, for instance, the Department of Public Education. 
Expenditure under this bead has increased during the period by 
only 35 lakhs—from 1'238 crores in 1884-5 to 1’587 crores in 
18‘J5-6 ; while “ political ” expenditure beyond the frontier has 
increased by nearly 40 lakhs—for the purpose of increasing the 
subsidies of the Amir and other frontier chiefs, paying increased 
amount to the tribal levies, and giving increased allowances to 
the Swatis and Bajouries and other tribes—apparently as if the 
enforced allegiance of these serai-wild tribes were of more 
consequence to the peace and glory of the Empire than the 
moral and intellectual elevation of Ihe people of the country I 

(5) Bnt such re-adjustments of expenditure could not 
possibly suffice and instead of adopting a policy of retrenchment 
and economy as the circumstances of the country demanded, 
Government has chosen to have recourse to increase of taxation 
to meet the increased expenditure. 

The following table exhibits the net exjiansiou of taxation 
proper during the period ( 1883-4—18',i5-f) ), taking only the 
“ principal heads ” of Revenue—the other receipts being non¬ 
tax revenue ; and omitting 

(a) Tributes from Native States —as an extra receipt. 

{b) Opium receipts, as contributed by the foreign consu 

mer. 
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(c) And further deducting from the figures fi)r 1895-0 
Upper Burma receipts —the province being annexed 
only in 1885-0. 


( In crores of rujiees. ) 


Principal heads of Revenue.l 

i 

00 

7. 


i 

Increase.! 

1 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age. 

Land Revenue* •• . 

22-301 

2.5-640 

! 

3-285 

14 

Salt .. 

0-14.) 

.S-«93 

2-54S 

41 

Stamps. 

3-r>i3 

4-611 

1-098 

32 

Excise—.. 

3*830 

5-474 

1-638 

42 

Provincial rates. 

2-8T8 

3-654 

•776 

25 

Customs ... 

M87 

4-814 

3-627 

300 

Assessed taxes.. 

•520 

1-791 

1-265 

240 

Forest . 

1-052 

1-413 

•361 

35 

Registration. 

•258 

i 

•417 

•159 

60 

Total. 

1 

^ 41*706 

j 56-613 

! 14-757 

1 

35 


The expansion oi' ta-xation during these years has thus 
been over 14'7 crores—whicth gives an increase oi about lO 
annas per head of the population or ( taking ;> persons to a 
family ) Rs. 3-2 pter family per annum. 

In no Europ)eaii country—not in the United Kingdom nor 
even in France or Russia—lias there been during the period so 
lar‘'’e an augmentation of jiublic burdens. While the United 
Kingdom—of which India is but a distant depiendency—with 

* ( Note — Land Revenue is here included as being properly a 
tax and not rmi, —as is erroneously held by Sir H. H. Fowler and 
others. The theory of the landlordship o£ the State, on which the 

•• rent ” view is based, is opposed to both precedent and fact.) 
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all its widening responsibilities of Empire and ImperiaF pro¬ 
tection, adds only 14 per cent to the burdens of tne people p. 
while France, with her admittedly great military and political 
difficulties and colonial reqtiircments, increases her public 
taxation by but 13 per cent; while Hussia, with her vast 
Empire stretching across two (Continents, could manage her 
world-wide concerns with only a per cent addition to 
her public revenues ;—british India, while under the protect¬ 
ing shadow of the British Empire, is condemned to add 35 per 
cent to her burdens I The following table, compiled from the 
“ Statesman’s Year Books,” will be of interest in this connection. 


( In Millions £. Sterling. ) 


Name of Country. 


1894-5 

Increase. 

Feroent- 
age of in¬ 
crease. 

* Great Britain & Ireland 

148-6 

169-4 

20-6 

14 

• Franoe. 

13 a-4 

157-4 

18 

13 

•Italy. 

73-6 

87-9 

Ifd 

19 

Austria-Hungary. 

74-8 

87-5 

12-7 

17 

Sweden and Norway. 

e.-8 

8-4 

1-6 

23 

Belgium. 

11 -a 

14-28 

2-3 

19 

Denmark. 

2-76 

3-22 

-46 

17 

Netherlands.. 

8 -‘» 

10-5 

1-6 

18 

Russia (Direct and in- 





direct tax revenue )... 

81-0 

107-2 

26-2 

32 

British India. 

MiU. Hs, 
41-761 
(.1883-4 ) 

Mill.Rs. 

56-516 

(1895-6) 

14-7 

35 


Here parenthetically we may conveniently notice Sir J. 
Westland’s contention that the increase of taxation in India 
thus arrived at by comparison is only apparent—as being cal¬ 
culated in a deprec’Bted currency. Re<mced to a sterling basis,,. 


• Including both JinporiAl and Local taxation. 
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•argues the Finance Minister, the taxation for the period shows 
a positive diminution—which means a sensible alleviation of 
the jieople’s burdens ! And he gives us an elaborately construct¬ 
ed return as an appendix to his last Budget speech in mpport 
of his argument {Vida Financial Statement, April 189o;. Tak¬ 
ing for com{)arison only Land Bevenue and Taxation, the 
table works up as under :— 


liavonue. 

1883-4 

: 

: 

1894-5 

£l = Rs. 


1-833 


Mill. £ 

Mill. £ 

Land Revenue.. 

18-022 

13-889 

Forest. 

•854 

•895 

Other Ta.xation. 

14-802 

15-344 

Total. 

33-678 

30-128 

Deducting for Upper Burma. 

. .. 

•600 


33-678 

29-628 


Decrease of Taxation—£4’15 millions. 


Sir J. Westland houco argues that the taxation of the 
•country has been reduced during the period and claims credit 
on behalf of the Financial Administration for the enft)rcemeut 
of a “severe economy”, which has rendered such reduction pos¬ 
sible. His table, however, gives ils only one, side of the national 
account which vitiates his comparison. He omits the other 
term of the equation—the income of the country—on which the 
taxation is levied, which, if similarly reduced for the period to 
a sterling basis, would also exhibit a parallel pro])ortionate 
decrease I The decrease on reduction to an appreciated currency 
being then balanced on either side, the ccpiatiou would be a 
correct financial equation and the ratio between taxation and 
the income of the country wonli be in corrospoudence with fact 
and would furnish a right standard for comparison. The fiillacy 
of Sir J, Westland’s argument lies in the assumption that while 
29 
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the revenue and expenditure of the country are calculated and’ 
stated in the depreciated currency of silver, the entire volume of 
the country’s transactions ranges and adjusts itself on a gold 
basis following the variations of exchange. The fact is that the 
regulating currency of the country is essentially the currency of 
silver—exchange coming in only in respect of foreign liabilities, 
—and that neither rents nor profits nor wages nor prices are ap¬ 
preciably influenced hy the fluctuating course of exchange. The 
country’s transactions are all on the silver basis and obey the 
normal economic laws in entire independence of the varhitions of 
the value of the rupee in relation to gold. It is in silver that 
we deal in all our business relations, and it is in silver that we 
pay oiir taxes. Increase of taxation, therefore, in the regulating 
(Uirrency of the country is a j»ositive increase of burdens and 
cannot be whittled away by any academiii manipulation ; and it 
can, for instance, carry no conviction to the mind of the poor 
contributor to the salt-tax—who earns his daily wage in silver 
—to be told that he now pays less for the salt he eats than he 
did 12 years ago—as calculated in gold—and that the enhance¬ 
ment of the duty is only apparent 1 

We may then take it that the net increase of taxation., 
during the period, has been, as shown before, full 14-7 crores— 
or 65 per cent, since l<S83-4—and is jiroportionately heavier 
than in any other civilised country in the world, heavier by 
far than in the United Kingdom. 

But there are other features, besides, of this increase of 
imblic burdens with us during these years, which deserve special 
attention :— 

( ) Economically :— 

( a ) Government lias thouglit (it to inflict upon the count¬ 
ry such a formidable load of additional taxation—and for no 
intelligible reason—just at a time when it was trying to recover 
from the disa.strons effects of a most dreadful famine, and when 
it needed all the sympathetic consideration it could have re¬ 
ceived. 

(/;) While in England and other European countries the 
expansion of national income depends on and follows a normal 
advance in material prosperity ; in British India, the recent in¬ 
crease of taxation has been simultaneous and concurrent with a 
steady deterioration in tlie resources of the people. Everywhere 
else, the nations are progressing with raiiid strides in wealth, 
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comfort, and every otljor element, of materiiil strength ; we iiloue- 
in British India are steadily losing onr ground in the industrial 
field, and such is now the break-down of our economic system 
that wo h.'ive amongst us—particularly in the lower strata of 
the population—a degree of acute distress and grinding poverty, 
such as is perhaps no-wherc to be met with in the rest of the 
civili’zed wcndd. Among other indication-s of a serious decline in 
recent years in the economic condition of the people we may 
notice ;— 

1. —Secere nfjriciiltiirul depression .—The area of cultiva¬ 
tion not advancing with advancing needs of a growing pojiula- 
tion—a fast-proceeding exhaustion of the soil under jiressure of 
continuous, uumanured cropping and in the absence of agri- 
(uiltiiral improvements—a diminishing yield of crops—’the 
growing indebtedness of the agricultural (dasses —these are some 
of the determining features of the indinstry which is the one 
surviving economic main-stay of the nation and on which SO 
p. c. of the peojde depend for very bread. 

2. — .Iw alarmingly increa,.siny death-rate .,—an nnmistaka- 
hle indication of the growing destitution of the i^orer clas.ses. 
Tlie mortality for 1801-2 amounted to a fearful total of 7,000,90.'') 
deaths or 32-12 per millo. There luis been some improvement 
since but the fact remains that the present death-rate in the 
country is a good deal higher than it was 12 years .ago. lu 
1SS2-3, there were only 4,595,048 deaths or 22’17 per mille. 

3. —A yrowi/iij fall-oil'in the consumption of salt since the 
enhancement of the duties in ISmS— another unfailing indication 
oftlie diminishing resources of the poorer classes. In 1880-7 
the total consumptiou w.is 33,735,054 Indian maunds ; for 
IS'.M-,') it is 34,150,507 or only 415,453 maunds more. Taking 
the rate of increase at 1 p. o. 2 >or annum, the jiopulatioii of the 
country during those -s years must have increased by about 23 
millions, for which tlie additional consumption of salt at the 
normal rate of lO lbs. iicr bead jior annum ought to have been 
about 3o lakhs of maunds, against which we have only an in¬ 
crease of little more than 4 lakhs. The consumiitiou of this 
prime necessary of life is thus now 20 lakhs ot maunds short of 
the uorinal—which means that 8u millions ami more of our 
struggling jioor, who alone cannot afford to buy enough .salt 
when it is dear, are forced to out down their supply by about 
3 lbs. per head. 
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4.—A stationary flor* lifcion of the gonenil wage-rate of the 
■cou itry in, the face of rising ftrices —i f-iiro sign uf a fall-off in 
the st mdard of living of the laboaring classes. 

( B ) Financiailg :— 

(a) As regird-i the c'niMctep of oiir taxation,—while in 
the eoiiatries of the West, every effort is made to adjust public 
taxation mO as to mik! it weigh as lightly as possible on tha 
springs of national in lustry, in British In lia it is ns if specially 
designed to cripple tlie national resources and to impede ma¬ 
terial pm ^ress, and we nee 1 only reler to some of the recent 
■enhancements of land rev-nue in the Deccan, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, and the Punjali, the enhniceoient of the salt duties, and 
the growing Forest receipts as fair illustrations of the radically 
vicious character of our present fiscal system. 

{ b) With this enormous increase of burdens, the extreme 
limits of taxation in India are, in the opinion of competent 
■observers, reached if not already over-stepped Income-tax, salt- 
tax, forced periodical increases of laud revenue, local rates have 
ibeen one after another, during these years, sweaten from the 
shaking sides of the struggling Indian tax-payer and now no 
■fiscal reserve remains available fer emergencies. Not a rnpoo 
more can now be raised from him without dangerous exhaus¬ 
tion. 

( c ) And be it further recommended that all this stretch¬ 
ing and straining is during a quiet time of peace J And if such 
is the stress of peace, what may be the stress of war, when it 
■comes ? And where is the reserve of strength on which reliance 
is placed ? 

( C ) Politically :— 

There is yet a third aspect of this increase of taxation 
which cannot be passed over. There is a growing feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness—if not of alarm all over the country at 
this fearful growth of burdens—a feeling as yet vague and 
undefined—but which, as it gathers strengtii and volume, 
constitutes a political danger which it is no longer safe to over¬ 
look. Every one with disquieting anxiety waits to see wJiat 
may be the next turn of the fiscal screw 'i Further, among the 
more intelligent classes in the country there is an increasing 
sense of keen discontent and dissatisfUAiou at the way in which 
all this money, so squeezed oat, is so recklessly squandered 
away amidst the inaccessible wilds and sandy deserts, far away 
outside the limits of the countiy j and, indeed, it is impossible 
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to hold one’s patience when one finds that the unfortunate' 
country is being so ruthlessly bled—^for the purjiose of extend¬ 
ing the benefits of civilized rule to semi-barbarous tribes^ 
inhabiting the wild border-lands of the Empire I 

Such, then, is, in general outline, the way in which Gov¬ 
ernment has managed the revenue side of the national account 
during these years and such are the methods which it has- 
thought fit to adopt to meet the demands of a situation, it itself' 
has created in blind disregard of all prudent cousidenitions— 
regretable re-adjustmente of adminiatratice expenditure and an 
intolerable increase of taxation, and that too of the sort above 
indicated. 

Taking now in one broad view both the sides of the finan¬ 
cial administration of the country ( expenditure and revenue y 
during the past 12 years, it will be seen what a formidable 
impasse we have come to, under the guidance of a bureaucracy 
—left to follow its own instincts and adopt its own device#, in 
blissful freedom from all outside check or control—a growing 
expenditure with an irresistible tendency to grow still further 
ad infinitam et ad libitum on tlie one side, and on the other, a 
taxation tbreed up to the extreme limits not only of the people’s, 
means but now even of their jiatience I 

Such is the situation—desperate and full of peril—with, 
which we have to grapple. Revenue and expenditure, no doubt, 
balance each other, and according to European tests the finan¬ 
cial equilibrium so established is a decisive proof of the sound¬ 
ness of the system—a view of the j)ositioii which Lord George 
Hamilton evidently holds. Rut such are the conditions of Gov- 
eniraent and Administrations in this country that in this very 
balanced position of the national finances—on which the' 
Secretary of State congratulates us—there lurks grave danger to, 
which we ought no longer to shut our eyes. 

Tills vaunted financial equilibrium is itself a delusive, 
equilibrium, and iiresents a dilemma from which escape does 
not seem easy. In tlie presence of such an embarrassing situa-- 
tion, it would, in our opinion, serve no useful purpose to criti¬ 
cize particular items of qiublic expenditure or particular aspects- 
of public policy, and it would be a mistake and a wrong di-- 
agnosis of the evils to seek to fasten the blame on this or that 
individual administrator or on this or that individual Admini¬ 
stration. It is, we submit, the system —the entire finaucial. 
management of the country—which is responsible for the, 
present difticnlties ; and unless there is a change—a radicah 
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change in the system-—the root of the evil will remain untouched. 
It is the machinery and not the product nor its working agents 
on which we have to concentrate our attention. 

High authorities concur in the view that the root of all ouT 
financial embarrassments lies in the absence of any adequate 
control under the existing constitution of the Government of 
the country over the management of the national finances. Pro¬ 
fessor Favveett remarks on this point ( Vide. “ Indian Finance ”, 
Introduction) :—“When the Government of India was transfer¬ 
red from the Company to the Crown, many safe-guards for eco¬ 
nomy were swept away, and the subsitutes for them have proved 
ineffective,” Sir D. Barbour similarly says {Vide his speech 
at a meeting of the International Bi-metalic Conference, ISbo) : 
“ The system for the control of Indian expenditure ( as provided 
'under the existing constitution ) is defective,” and refers in 
this counei'tion to “ a constant tendency for expenditure to out¬ 
grow revenue, a system of Government in India favonrable to 
iuc^'case of, and unfavourable to reduction, of expenditure, iio 
financial control by intelligent and well-informed public 
opinion either in India or in Fmglaud ; an insufficient check 
on expenditure in India, and a remote and imperfect control 
exercised from Fjngland.” Sir A. Colvin takes an analogous 
view and writes in a recent article : “ The root of our financial 
difficulties in India is the insufficient check exercised under the 
constitution of its Government by the Financial Department 
.There is no control on ex£)euditare from outside the Govern¬ 
ment ; no fear of being turned out over an unpopular or extra¬ 
vagant policy.” 

Tins is testimony indeed 1 For when two such c.x-Finance- 
Minister.s as Sir A. Colvin and Sir D. Barbour—steeped to the 
Bps in the most inveterate traditions of luireancratic rule—deem 
it necessary to come lorward and complain with Indian critics 
that under the constitution, there is practically an absence of 
effective control on expenditure, surely uo more conclusive 
proof of the mischievous character of existing arrangements 
could be needed. There are few subjects more important than 
this of the necessity of constitutional safe-guards to control 
Indian expenditure, but we have already exceeded our limits 
and we will, therefore, conclude the present survey with the 
hope that steps will be taken by tliose wlio are interested in 
the proper administration of Indian finance to press this point on 
the earnest attention of the Royal Commission, sitting at 
present in liondon. 



THE NHTIYE INOIHN HRMY.* 

Rkfohm or Increase ‘i 

The fiuostiou of Indian Native Army Reform, though it 
■cannot he ranked as one of the most burning public questions of 
the day, is none the less a question of vital importance to the 
Iiighest interests of the country. We take up this subject of 
Army Reform thus restricted in its scope, chiefly because the 
British Army in India stands on its own peculiar ground, and 
being subject to political and climatic conditions, which 
necessarily impose large limitations on its numerical strength 
and working capacity, it occupies in our opinion the position of 
an accessory force, though of course constituting an equally 
essential branch of our military system. 

The question relating to the suggested or contemplated 
abolition of the Presidential Armies, which is at present silently 
agitating the official world, and causing not a slight flutter in 
military circles, is, we think, in q>rinciple little more than a 
question of administrative convenience, and involving as it does 
no question of vital principle, it may be safely passed over with 
comparative indifference. But the far more pressing and broader 
question relating to our Native Army, its character and com¬ 
position, its organisation and management, can never be a 
matter of uucimcern to us, as it has ati im])ortant and serious 
bearing on the political present and future of this country. In¬ 
attention, or what is worse, apathy with respect to a ipiestion of 
such grave import would be uujustificablo and inexcusable. It 
is true that it had not hitherto received its due measure of con¬ 
sideration either from the native Press, or from the native 
Associations ; but recent events have necessarily forced this 
subject upon general attention, and it is time, we think, to invite 
the native public to a calm and dispassionate discussion of it, 
with a view to arrive at a workable scheme of definite reform, 
which might be made the basis of a common and unanimous 
appeal to the responsible authorities. 

Approaching the question on its constitutional side, wo 
may safely lay down tlie position that the Indian nation lias a 
right to ask—( 1 ) that the native Army, which is in truth the 
very back-bone of its whole military system, and on whose 
loyalty and honest devotiou to the British flag in the last resort, 
Government must depend as a provision against internal dis- 


This paper was publisheii in tlie Journal of the Poona .Sarvajanika 
Sabhii, January 1886. 
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turtance or foreign attack, should in its constitution be really a! 
national army, an army of the Indian nation and not solely, or 
even principally, a mercenary one ; ( 2 ) that the numbers and 
proportion of different branches of this army should be placed 
on a thoroughly sound tooting with due regard to the needs and 
changing circumstances of the country, regarded both as an 
Asiatic Government, and as a loyal dependency of the British 
Empire ; ( 3 ) that it should be maintained in a healthy state 
of efficiency, possessing a sufficient degree of elastic and re¬ 
cuperative vigour, able to withstand all danger, and equal to- 
any exigency ; and ( 4) tliat at the same time it should be 
administered as economically as possible, in other words, at a 
charge compatible with the poor condition of our national and 
financial resources. The nation has a right to insist that the 
Native Indian Array shall not he orgnuized and managed on any 
other lines, for in that case it will he not only a source of 
anxiety and embarrassment to-Government under conceivable 
circumstances, but, what is more to the point, of positive: 
peril at a serious (conjuncture to the nation at large. If 
it consists chielly of foreign levies, with doubtful loyalty 
to the natioual interests and w'eak moral fibre, and* 
notwithstanding its costliness, it is defective as a fighting 
organization in one or more branches of warfare, it is plain 
enough that it cannot safely be depended upon to stand the- 
ordeal of a serious trial. The normal dangers of a mercenary, 
non-national, therefore inelastic and unsympathetic, and in¬ 
efficient Native Army become most critical in the interests of 
India in the present conditions of the military situation in Asia, 
and it thus becomes our duty as loyal citizens of the Queen- 
Empress to call attention to these dangers. We have to take 
note on the one hand of ( 1 ) the inevitable effects of the_ Arms 
Acts in demartialising the entire population of the Peninsula, 
and thereby striking at the root of all military self-reliance 
and internal defensive strength of the country, and ( 2 ) of the: 
equally inevitable results of a regime of peace in inducing a 
general disinclinatirm to military life, and a love of peaceful 
pursuits, even amongst the once famous military classes of the 
community > and on the other, we mast note (1) the tendencies 
of the military situation in Asui, and ( 2 ) the rapidly- 
gathering clouds of trouble and difficulties on our North-west 
and Eastern frontiers, consecquent on closer contact with popu¬ 
lations, divided from us by deep differences of race and creed, of 
thought and sentiment, and particularly with that large zone of 
Mahomedan fanaticism, zone of highly excitable and explosiva' 
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material, which (to quote the impressive language of Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the Tx)rd Mayor’s Banquet), “is always 
electrically charged, out of which thunder-storms may with but 
little notice proceed.” We are bound to see that our Native 
Army,—which next to the British Array and Navy, is our chief 
and sole means of safety in the hour of danger,—is what it 
onglit to bo, in other words, that it is not de-nationalized in 
character, nor mercenary in spirit, nor weak as a fighting 
organisation, and liable to break down in times of emergency, 
nor over-costly in maintenance. 

The present state and constitution of the Native Army are 
thus a most important and pressing subject of legitimate in¬ 
quiry. Its importance is not a whit diminished just now,, 
because we are ostentatiously invited to dismiss from our minds; 
all timid fears and weak anxieties on the point, and called upon 
to pay the Income-tax, and trust in loyal confident® in the all- 
seeing and all-wise omnipotence of Government to fore-see and' 
provide against all possible human contingencies. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the people of India are not children to believe that an addi¬ 
tion of some 30,000 men to the standing army of the country, 
carried out at a charge of two or three crores of Rupees raised 
by unpopular fresh taxation, would make for us quite an im¬ 
pregnable tower of strength unassailable, if not inaccessible, either 
on the side of the Indus or of the Ir.avati. The very vehemence 
of these most comfortable and grixtifying assurances which are 
vouchsafed to us defeats their end, and makes even the credu¬ 
lous, seldom-suspecting, seldom-doubting public opinion of 
India rather suspicious on the point, and people are tempted to. 
ask whether the whole thing can he so easily and charmingly 
managed. Is our native Army,—wo cannot but ask the ques-- 
tion—constituted and worked at present, as efficient, as triistedj 
as strong, as self-subsisting as it ought to be ? Is its organiza¬ 
tion satisfactory in the permanent interests of the nation, or such 
as the country has a right to expect for the money spent on it ? 
Is its present constitution such as to satisfy the requirements of 
the new situation ? Is it above all, in a satisfactory state of 
efficiency, in any measure, proportionate to the increase of its 
responsibilities, and fit to stand any trials that may await it in. 
no distant future ? These are some of the questions which the 
inquiry suggests, and surely over-bold must be the man, who, 
after a close and conscientious examination of the subject, would; 
venture to answer all or any of these queries in the affinnative. 
It is much to be regretted that the public is not in possession of' 
full or detailed information on the subject, but the broad features. 
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of the system as it exists are clear and open to onr view, and we 
are grievously mistaken if a close analysis of them, csj)ecially iu 
the light of the more recent developements of the sitaaiiou, 
does not disclose a state of things, as far as the Native Army is 
■concerned, such as to excite tlie gravest misgivings even in the 
iniu(ls of tlie most credulous optimists, and to justify a demand 
for a thorougli, radical, and comprehensive reform. 

Our Native Army stands, we suspect, at this day in all its 
essential elements of immhers, organization, and management, 
on precisely the same footing, on which it was placed after the 
Mutinies of lSo7-:')8. The system of military defence, adopted 
at a grave military crisis 2 jrimn.rily for tlie restoration of peace 
and order, and continued, after that crisis had passed away, for 
facilitating the work of Imperial consolidation, is maintaineil to 
the present day as a permanent system, with all the defects and 
short-comings, snfl'ered to bo left in it, in the heat and hurry of a 
troublous period, untouched. These defects did not perha^is at 
the time strike the odicial vision, blurred and dimmed as it 
was in tlie dust-storm of what was thonght to be a crisis of a^i- 
palling magnitude. It is none the less to be regretted, however, 
that the cooler and wiser judgment of the succeeding period of 
prol’onnd calm and iieace should have left them till_ now un¬ 
noticed and uuremedied in the light of experience, and in view of 
the fast-changiiig conditions of the situation. The main object 
which the military authorities ha«l then in view was, how best to 
disarm the revolted soldiery, and make similar risingsimiiossiblo 
in the future. This purpose and raison-d'-eti'e not only do no 
longer exist, but on tbc other hand the source of danger has 
shifted elsewhere, and requires all available internal strength to 
be utilized and knit together to ward it off. Self-comiilacent 
official optimism is, liowcver, still swayed by the influences oj' an 
unwortliy military policy of jealousy, distrust and suspicion, 
adojited with some show of justification immediately after the 
Mutinies, but for wliich no decent excuse can now be pleaded. 
It is a public misfortune tliat our military authorities still 
decline torocogaize the altered facts of the situation, even when 
brought out iu such paiuful relief last summer by the threatening- 
aspect of affairs on the N. W. Frontier, and they fondly seek to 
perpetuate all the most striking defects of the old eflete system, 
and in their advocacy even exalt them into the i)eculiar excel¬ 
lences and merits of our military organization. Gfficial 
perversity, or rather aberration, could go, we can conceive, any 
lengths, but it is most surprising and disheartening to find that 
«cvea the responsible ruler.s of India do not see cause to question 
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the soundness of tlie existing organization, or doubt the cOiciencY 
of the Native Army as atinesent constituted. They only admit 
the inadequacy of its present numerical strength to meet the new 
requirraeuts of Frontier defence, and recommend addition to that 
strength as the simplest, the best and the most obvious solution 
of the problem ; and Government seems resolved,—though it has 
not yet thought lit to vouchsafe to the bewildered public those 
considerations of high policy which have led it to the resolution,— 
to carry out this recommond.-ition of military ex 2 )erts, which 
seems to accord so well with suggestions of its own mind. It is 
not our present purpose to call in question the wisdtuu of that 
resolution on financial grounds, and protest on behalf of the 
Indian tax-payer against the contemplated increase of the 
armies of India, with the result of an enormously large addition 
to the already heavy military expenditure of the country; but we 
wish to show cn the present occasion, by looking a little deeper 
into the facts of the case, how the proposed solution of the mili¬ 
tary problem, not unattractive in its simplicity, nor difficult to 
carry out, rests on a complete mis-conception of permanent 
fundamental conditions. It is our firm conviction tliat the whole 
existing military organization of the country, at least as far as 
the Native Army is concerned, is not what it ought to be, and 
requires a thorough over hauling. No merely arithmetical 
manipulation of the standing army of the country can furnish 
any solid or safe basis on which to found the true solution of the 
military difficulty. We can have no faith in the efficacy or soimd- 
noss of mathematical or mechanical modes of dealing with the 
complex conditions of a great political policy, and we for 
ourselves can never subscribe to the opinion that the contemplat¬ 
ed augmentation of our armies could go any great way to place 
our national defences ou a satisfactory basis, though it might servo 
to put out of view for a time the real dangers and the pressing evils 
ofthe existing system. All the advantages which increase of num¬ 
bers can secure must be at the licst only temporary; such increase 
can never make up for the defects of a radically vicious system. 
And on this, as also on other grounds, wo deem it to be our 
soieimi duty to raise our voice, solitary though it be, in the name 
of common-sense, against what apiiears to us to be only n policy 
of “ make-shift” which, ignoring tlic changed and changing 
circumstances of the times and juitting aside the really vital 
problem of army reform, seeks, in strange disregard of what the 
penuaneut needs ofthe Empire demand and in oiieu contempt 
of all considerations of linancial safety, to grajiple with the 
.difficulties of the hour, by siinqily adding 3U,000 men to our 
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standing army, and with it three millions of new charges to th 
already intolerable weight of the existing system of public bur¬ 
dens. Believing, as we firmly do, that the sine qua non of an 
efficient system of national defence is the soundness of its or¬ 
ganization, and distrusting all schemes of arithmetical additions, 
what we ask for is a candid and honest revision and re-casting of 
the present arrangements, with a view to secure Reform in the 
first place, and tliere-after Increase of numbers, if imperative 
necessity be shown to exist- “ Reform the Native Array first,' 
and increase it next if necessary ”—sums up our own view of 
the matter. 

Tiet us then see how the native array at present stands. 
We shall begin by examining first its composition. Here we find 
still in force the same vi<nous principle of state-craft—“Divide 
and rule,” which was in such high favour with the military 
authorities of the Mutiny period. The pvesejit policy of re¬ 
cruiting for the army is tike same old alien and jealous policy of 
putting together, by way of mutual cheek and balance, opposing 
nationalities, conflicting castes, and antagonistic nices, and wo 
fear if there has been any change in this respect, it is all, as far 
as we can sec. for the worse, certainly not for the better. The 
increasing difficulty ofattracting recruits,—duo. we are told by the 
highest authorities including Sir Roberts, to the absence of 
sufficient inducements and the decay of tire military spirit within 
the country,—has been a source of complaint with Government 
for several years past. That Punjab, Oude, and tlie Deccan, 
which once used to furnish such splendid material for the army, 
do not now supply recruits of as good i)hysic[ue as before, is 
believed by the Coramaiiding officers on the testimony of re¬ 
cruiting agents, ami an impression is slowly gaining ground that 
these Indian fields are well-nigh exhausted, and that, if the native 
army is not be to suffered to deteriorate in quality, they must before 
long be abandoned as unserviceable, in favour of other, and chiefly 
extra-Indian, countries. Already as one of the effects of such an 
impression,we find that recourse is being actually had,in an increas¬ 
ing measure, to such foreign {Vide: General Hardinge’sfarewell 
order) sources for recruiting parpose.s, as the Baluchistan ami 
Afghanistan border tribes. Only last smnmerwe saw, howinthe 
anxieties of a throateuing crisis of a serious nature on the N. W. 
frontier, tlie Governiueut of India, with perfect confidence, and 
without the least hesitation, turned to No]»al and Sikkim for 
fresh drafts of recruits for the new battalions it wished to form. 
And further, we have reason to believe that if the recent 
returns of recruitment were published with full details, they 
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"Would bring out iu awful prominence the fact that this new 
policy of taking up recruits for our Native Army from savage 
and alien tribes living beyond the Indus and Terai frontiers, 
in apparent unconsciousness of danger arising from the intro¬ 
duction of such foreign, fanatical, and purely mercenary 
elements into the Indian array,—danger, we repeat, alike to the 
stability of the Britisli position in India and to the political 
future of the Indian nation,—this new policy is receiving a 
more extended application. No attempt, it is clear, is ever 
made to test the validity of the testimony of recruiting agents, 
and wild ideas and baseless theories are taken on trust, and 
a fatal and disastrous turn is given to the military policy of 
the State. Matters are allowed to drift from year to year, 
and the army is being recruited from whatever sources Gov¬ 
ernment recruiting agents find easy and ready to hand. Men 
are picked up wherever they can be found, in the country or 
outside it, and from whatever class, with a single eye to breadth 
of chest and height of stature, and the commanding officers 
are satisfied if they get into their respective battalions, men 
of the broadest chest and the tallest stature, no matter from 
what field they come, from Patagonia if they will, and do not 
further trouble themselves, and with reason as military officers, 
with any political considerations of State policy, But what 
painfully strikes us is the political blindness of those higher 
authorities, who are primarily responsible for the efficiency 
of the national army and for the permanent security of the 
country, in permitting such a recruitment of the native army. 
These authorities seem to be unaware or regardless of the 
essential conditions of national defence which must put limits 
to their freedom of action in this matter, and guide their line 
of policy. Two facts seem to force themselves on our notice 
in this connection, namely (1) that tbure is no systematic 
endeavour to cultivate recruitiug grounds in the country itself, 
and possibly none to test the supplying capacities of the exist¬ 
ing fields, believed without sufficient warrant to be exhaust¬ 
ed ; and (2) that no inducements in the way of better pay 
or prospects of direct commission are held out to attract to the 
service fresh blood from the higher classes of the community, 
■or even from the Yeomanry of gentle-born castes. We submit 
that these facts,—for facts we believe them to be,—taken 
per se seem to constitute a legitimate ground for complaint on 
the part of the nation, to which a good native army is of vital 
importance. It is hardly necessary to give detailed figures here 
to show bciw the present policy of army-recruitment is vitiating 
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the 'personnel of our native army. The fact is too well-knowa 
and freely admitted to need further argument. We think, 
we are not far wrong when we say that the evil is daily grow¬ 
ing, and assuming more and more unsafe jiroportions. The- 
danger of the present arrangement may perhaps be realised 
in its full gravity when we advert to the fact, to which Sir 
T. Madhavrao C. S. I. lately called public attention in the 
columns of the Madras Times, namely, that there is a con¬ 
tinuous stream of Beloochi, Afghan, Goorkha, and other foreign 
mercenaries, flowing into the country from beyond the Frontiers, 
almost michecked, some of tliem being diverted towards the 
Native States, some obtaining admission into the ranks of the 
Native Police, and the Native Army, and rest settling down 
to fearful occupations, and going to swell the criminal classes 
in the country. 

Now if this is not an incorrect statement of the 
existing condition of things in respect to the constitu¬ 
tion of our Native Army, the evil is real and serious, 
and it behoves us to lodge a respectful hut solemn 
protest against the continuance of a method of recruitment 
which is its parent source, and wfoicli tlireatens within a 
measurable distance of time to dc-uationalise our native army 
and lower its morale. If things are suffered to go on in this 
way, consciously or unconsciously, the evil will soon be past 
cure, and without seeking or pretending to discern the dim and 
distant courses of futurity, it seems within the range of possi¬ 
bility that troubles will arise in connection witii the native array, 
more formidable than any with which Government has hitlierto- 
had to deal. 

Here is then, one of the most crying evils of our present 
system, whicli is doing a world of harm to our Native Army, and 
llefonu therefore, we respectfully submit, must begin here if 
any where. Our Native Army must he our own national army, 
ours iu something more than a name. Its ranks should be 
filled up by none otlier than Indian races. It should reflect iu 
its composition and characters the varied elemeuts of the nation, 
its spirit, its loyalty, its aptitudes, and even, we would venture 
to add, its idiosyncrasies. We have therefore a right to ask 
that the present policy of rocruitmenf should be at once aban¬ 
doned, as fraught with grave danger, and a safer and wiser one 
be adopted in its place, of raising recruits within the four cor¬ 
ners of the country itself, without relaxing in the least that 
necessary condition of enlistment, good physhpie, and prefer- 
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al)ly from the better classes of the community as far as practi¬ 
cable, without drawing invidious and useless distinctions of race 
and creed. The niaterial instincts of our :military classes, as 
far as they arc still alive and have been not extinguished by 
the effects of the Arras Act, should be turned to account by 
cautious encouragement, developed with {;are, and utilized by 
prudent arrangements for the purposes of national defence, and 
this cannot be surely beyond the resources of military statesman¬ 
ship. The existing recruiting fields, which are being unaccount¬ 
ably neglected, need only, we are strongly persuaded, the 
fostering and sympathetic care of Government to regain their 
old vigour. 

The second fatal fault of the existing system appears to us 
to be the purely mercenary basis on which our Native Army has 
come to rest. Among the chief causes which are, in our 
judgement, contributing to this deplorable result, it may 
suffice here to note two, namely (1) the low pay and poor 
jtrospects of the native soldier, and (2) the refusal to confer 
direct commissions on native gentlemen. Men enlist to go into 
the army year after year in larger and larger numbers, less for 
the love’and honor of service than for the bread it gives. We 
fear, particularly looking to tho new method of recruitment 
above referred to, men join the army less and less through 
lu'omptings of noble ambition to serve the t=jueen Empress and 
their country, and share in the honors and toils of the service, 
and more and more, as time goes by, through the pressure of 
necessity and in search of bread. IjOW people, illiterate and 
ignorant, thriftless and shiftless, find here what they do not 
know how to find elsewhere, their means of subsistence. 
Eoreigu immigrants too, coming into the midst of a crowded 
population, seem to seek admission into the army from similiar 
motives. Ent, on the other liand, the better chisses stand 
aloof; all the higher prizes of the service lie beyond the reach 
of native auihitiou, and tlie existing system of pay and promo¬ 
tion for the native sepoy offer to them no sutficient inducements 
to enter the army. There are no honorary commi.ssions in the 
army to attract into its ranks members of the military aristo¬ 
cracy of the country. The practical effect is that ovir native 
army is gradually deteriorating in cpiality from a moral, if not 
from a pliysicai,'point of view. While the liigher and better 
classes do not enter the service, and stand appart, excluded 
from, ami imattracted to it, on its present basis, it is driven to 
draw its strength, more and more, from the needy, hungry, and 
lower classes of the population. In cousequerice of such a 
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radical change in ihc character of its material, a distinctly 
lower tone is coming to bo imp irti d to oiir whole military 
organization, in its native b’''incli Ht least. The soldiers are 
held more and more to the naiional colors by what is apropriately 
called the “ bondage of tlie salt,” less and less by the stronger tie 
■of a lively sense of duty ami lionor. They come, for the most 
part, from the hiwcr stations of society, and do not enjoy in the 
ranks of the am y tlio advantage <(f healthy cfiutact with the 
influences of higher life am) l.igher society, because of the total 
absence of repres-entafives from the upper classes. Lastly, they 
join the service for livelihood, and do not aspire to rise high in 
the ranks of the army lieyond ihe most, subordinate grades, and 
thus receive during the period of service no practical training 
in the duties of really responsible command. 

It is thus, we believe, f hat it has come to pass that our 
native soldiers leave the service as they enter it, in no way im¬ 
proved by the discrpline. Pay, in the absence of higher prizes, 
becomes the ruling motive from beginning to end,—enlisting for 
•money, serving for mom y, and Laving with the hope of money, 
Th're are no big'er prosj eits to s'rike their imagination, or 
elevate their minds Lyoud cousideratmiis of palrry piay and 
pension. The soldiers, tlms cir. nnisfanced, must be thoioughly 
meiceiiary in their loyalty. Ti ey are loyal to the salt they eat, 
and loyal to the Govejnmcnt that feeds them, but of that 
higher sentiment of loy dty, warm and single-minded devotion 
to duty, to the nntioiuil cause, to the national flag, aiid to the 
Indian Government they are privileged to serve, no larger 
measure c-an, we fear, be expected in this condition from them, 
human nature being what it is. 

The military dangers, in the hour of trial, of such a 
mercenary feeling getting firmly rooted in the soldier’s mind, 
and growing deep and wide in the army, are too obvious to call 
for remark, and this circumstance of itself should suffice to 
convince sceptics of tiie radical unsonndness, oven from a 
military point of view, of a system that gives rise to such ap¬ 
prehensions, and make them reasonable. But the political 
danger of such a mercenary basis of our whole organization is 
more serious still. It is not too much to say that it can never 
be f6r the advantage of Government, that the higher elements 
of the community under its sway, should thus practically stand 
almost wholly outside one of the chief spilieres of its administra¬ 
tion, and should not have their active sympathies and co-opera- 
ition enlisted in the cause of national defence and order. This 
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virtual exclusion of our higher classes from the ranks of the army 
is a feature of the existing system, too serious, we submit, to 
be passed over without notice, and one fraught with danger to 
the Empire. It is a more scandalous blot on our system than 
even the reckless enlistment of foreign mercenaries, arid as such 
it deserves and demands the mo.st anxious attention of tliosc 
who are responsible for the Go^'ernmeiit of the Indian Empire, 
and for its well-being and safety. 

If the evil be once admitted and recognized, the Hoe of re¬ 
form is cletir, and the remedy is obvious. A change of policy is 
needed, and nothing, we believe, stands in tlie way of such a 
change except a tra<litional adliesion to, and fondness for, the 
old distrustful and absolute policy of the Mutiny period. Gov¬ 
ernment has seen fit to adopt a more generous policy in recent 
times in the civil department of its general administration, and 
the same spirit should animate its Military authorities. What 
is required is a levelling-up of the status of the native soldier 
and officer. Such a levelling-up would have a double effect: 
{ 1 ) it would alter for the better the character and condition of 
the Sepoy ; ( 2 ) it would attract to the army the pick of the 
gentry and the yeomanry. Higher prospects and higher hon¬ 
ours, as well as higher pay and emoluments, sliould be held 
out as prizes of ambition to draw men, with whom money is at 
best only a secondary consideration. There should he a fair 
proportion of officers’ commissions in the Army reserved for onr 
Sardars and the younger brothers of our Chiefs, with a 
guaranteed right to the higher grades of the Service. lu one 
word, every efibrt should he made to get for the army picked 
men from the higher and more intelligent and independent 
classes of the community ; for nothing in our judgment would 
serve so well to elevate the whole tone and character of the 
Native Army than the infusion into the system ot some of the 
best blue blood of the country. The object is so important, 
the interests at stake are so immense, that here, if any-where, 
more money might he wisely and properly spent in adding to 
the attractions of the service. 

We now pass on to a third feature of our effistjng military 
system. It raises, however, a question of principle of such 
serious magnitude, that we feel, we must, be content here with 
briefly indicating our own line of view with respect to it, and 
we invite further discussion and examination before formulating 
definite conclusions at this stage of the inquiry. 

31 
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Our whole military organization stands at present exclusives- 
ly on the basis of a “ standing ” army—which forms, so to 
speak, the beginning, the middle, and end of the system. It 
has no reserve, and no support in the conntry of any kind to fall 
back uf on. Such an army organization stands alone, we 
believe, without example in the modern world; and snrely 
nothing can be opposed to the whole theory and practice of 
modern Ihiropean nations, inelnding England herself. We may 
go further, and venture to add that in onr former history, snc.h 
a standing army never existed in Indiii. In ancient times 
under Hindu rule, onr Kshatrixni and Rajput classes served not 
only to provide sufficient material for the standing army of the 
country, but also furuished the reserve force in the system, 
occupying very much the same position which the “ landwehr ” 
and the “ landstumi ” do iu the German .system. Later on, in 
modern times, under Mahomedau and Maratha rule, the 
Rajputs and Marathas did similar service. It should also be 
remembered that, throughout tliis period, the population was 
armed, and therefore was in a position to supply in an 
emergency a never-fading reserve of fighting material. Under 
the rule of the E- I. Company, Government stood in this re¬ 
spect on its own ground, and relied on its own loiial army. Its 
military system was organized on an independent basis and was 
only distantly connected with that of Great Britain. The 
military situation too was then much simpler than it is now. 
There were no troubles on the frontiers ; there was but little 
contact with indaraable tribes beyond the Indus. Russia was 
still cooped up iu her Siberian wilds and Khirgiz steppes ; the 
Khanates cf • Neutral Asia were beyond the “ sphere of her in¬ 
fluence.” The night-mare of a French invasion, backed up by 
a vast Mahomedau raoveiuent, did, for a time, no doubt, disturb 
the dreams of the Company’s Servants in India, but there was 
then uotkiiig like the present serious reality of contact with, or 
unsafe proximity to, a formidable aggresive power immediately 
beyond the frontiers. After the Mutinies of 1857-oS, however, 
this oouilition of things underwent a most momentous change* 
The old Army of the East India Company lost its inlependent 
footing ; the English and Indian Military Services were amal¬ 
gamated, ami with its incorporation with the English system, 
our Native Army came to be looked upon as an appendage, and 
a mercenary appendage of the Army of Great Britain. The 
British Army, with its British Reserve and British Militia, 
formed the defensive system of India, ( as it forms the basis of 
the defence of the rest of the British Empire), only assisted by 
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local native, levies. The general dis-armaraent of the eorintry 
was carried out as a necessary measure of pacification 
and permanent security against internal disorder and dis¬ 
turbance, the old native armies of annexed States were 
disbanded, and the old military aristociacy of the nation was 
allowed, in llritisli and Native territory, quietly to pass into 
the general body of the peaceful population. These three 
measures,—each of which had only a doubthil, and at best 
temporary, justification in the circumstances in which it was 
adopted—however contrilmted, in their total effect, to cut away 
from under our present native army its old and requisite local 
basis, and left it without a reserve to fall back upon. And 
thus our native army has come t) be now in fact a mere local 
auxiliary force of mercenaries, kept up only in aid of the 
Jlilitary system of the llritisli Isles, on which in the last resort, 
India, like every other part of the British empire, excepting 
of course the favoured Oolonios, must for all practical purposes, 
lean for defence and protection. 

Wo have no intention to c.xaggerate tlie inherent evils and 
inseparable dangers of such an army organization; but we 
must take leave to be sceptical about its theoretical soundness 
or practical ad€.(|U!icy to meet the needs of the times. Wo 
have every fiiiih in the }>ower of the British navy to guard the 
coasts of the Britisli Empire, and protect the vast British 
commerce on the high seas. But as fir as the “dim courses’' 
of a possibly near future can he discerned, the laud, and not 
tJie sea, will, we ajipreheud, he the principal theatre of conflict 
and political supremacy, and commercial lordship will be 
kept in view as the prize to be won by the victor among the 
contending qiowers. It is therefore incumbent on British 
state-smeu to inquire whether the laud-forces of Great, or even 
the Greater, Britain in their existing strength are equal to 
meet such a call as this, or to satisfy the requirements of such 
an extended empire. It may be also permitted to us with our 
own dim lights to doubt whether the standing army of Great 
Britain, with its reserve and militia in the British Isles, cun 
supply us in India at such distance, even with tlie aid of the local 
armies, requisite and adequate means of defence in times of a 
serious or prolonged struggle, and that too, across and in spite 
of a whole continent armed to the teetli. We cannot believe 
that in a serious struggle on the N. W. or on the Eastern 
frontiers with a formidable military power, we can safely 
count on obtaining needful supplies of drilled or seasoned 
men from across ten thousand miles of sea. Nor can we depend 
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on tUe efficacy of timely recrnitraent in the country itselfV 
conducted as recrniting is carried on at present, liecruiting 
is getting already difficult even in times of profound peace, at 
least we are told so by the highest authorities ; and thus we 
can well imagine what an effort it must cost, and that too with, 
the prospect of possible failure, to keep the Native Army, 
engaged in the field and employed on garrison duty, up to its 
normal and requisite strength. Besides, there are special cir¬ 
cumstances conne(d,ed with the present condition of India, to 
which we cannot afford to shut our eyes. ( 1 ) There is first 
the fact which we have on the anthority of Sir 11. Temple, 
namely, that the martial spirit of several Indian races, once 
famous as warlike and brave, is gradually dying out. What¬ 
ever may he the true explanation of it,—whether it is due to 
the working of the Arras Act, or to the effects of Bi’itish pea(!e, 
or to the growing poverty of the ])eople, the fact remains 
undisputed and has to be reckoned with, particularly in view 
of prospective difficulties and struggles on the Frontiers witk 
races and powers of first class impurtancc. (2) There is nest 
the difficulty caused by distance from England, wliich would 
alone preclude any sanguine hope of timely help in the hour of 
need. As for the Colonies, with the comparatively undeveloped 
condition and resources of the settlements in Australia and at 
the Cape, they themselves will require the protection of 
the mother-conutr)-, and they cannot for a century more at 
least be in a po.-itiou to help us. (3) There is further 
the pos.sibility of complications in Ireland nearer home, 
and breaking out simultaneously with disturbances on the 
Indian frontiers. These and such other circumstances cannot he 
lost sight of. (4) Again, the far-seeing miliiary policy of incor¬ 
poration adopted by ilnssia in her Asiatu; possessions, which aims 
at enlisting, on behalf of her hold on Asia and also for the purposes 
of political expansion, the martial instincts and the military 
talents of her subject races, this policy requires the most watch¬ 
ful atteutiou of the Government of India. A military avalanche 
might at any time, and “with but little notice ”, “ sweep across 
the Indus,” and overwhelm the peaceful and demartialized 
provinces of the Indian empire. In the face of these considera¬ 
tions, people very naturally doubt the wisdom of the prevailing 
arrangements in India that neglect to provide guarantees for 
safety by timely measures of reform against such a possible, if 
not a probable, contingency, and seem to take refuge in a 
“ make-shift ” additiou by which no permanent advantage can 
be secured, but which will only entail a serious charge on the 
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poor resources of the country. It is quite clear that the petty 
arts of official subterfugfq which seek guarantees for safety and 
defenoe in the conflicting feelings and interests of race, creed, 
and class, will ill meet the demands, of a serious military crisis 
on the N. W. Frontier. 

These considerations will bring out the true gravity of the 
mistake committed in onr exclusive dependence on a mercenary 
■standing array, without a basis or support in a national _ reserve 
or militia, and acting only as an accessory branch of an imperial 
army located 1',000 miles away. We now ask in all serious¬ 
ness the question, whether the dangers of sucdi a irisis can be 
adequately met by the contemplated addition to the standing 
army. We state it as our firm conviction that mere additions 
to the nmnbers, however great, which do not reform the merce¬ 
nary and exclusive diameter of oar forces, which do not secure 
to them a reserve in tlie national sympathies and strength, 
which do not attract and incorporate into the ranks the flower 
of our yeomanry, and which do not officer, in part at least, our 
army by our nobility, will fail to be of the smallest value. We 
may he permitted to liope that our new Comraander-in-ebief, 
Sir F. Roberts, who is both a statesman and a soldier, will not 
rest satisfied with such a radically defective organization of the 
military forces of the Indian Empire, hut will courageously take 
up the whole problem of military reform iu India, and bring 
his long, wide, and varied experience, and his liigh administra¬ 
tive talents, to bear on its solution. 

In his speech at the Guild-hall bampret, Lord Salisbury is 
reported to have said :—“ 1 ask you to rememlier this, that 
compared with other nations of the globe, you have a small 
territory at home, you have a weak Military force, you have a 
groat Empire, with means of sustaining it apparently far inferior 
to tliose of the great nations around you, who are constantly in¬ 
creasing tlicir military forces and who have the advantages 
derived from that concentration of authority according to which 
all jiower is placed at the disposal of the central executive, and 
yon meet these nations by this one talisman, the unity of the 
people by whom these islands are inhabited.’' We are ata loss to 
see why his Lordship takes, politically speaking, such a narrow 
view of the moral “ talisman” and basis of the British position 
in the world. But the language of the conservative ex-Fremier 
seems to us to accurately indicate the theory on which the 
whole military system of the British Empire professedly stands, 
of which the British army is the main trunk, and the local 
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armies, only its side supports or branches. For our own part,, 
we are not much charmed, we confess, either with the theory or 
the practice of the system which rests on it, and we apprehend 
that, as far as this dependency is concerned, such a policy is 
fraught witli positive danger. Mercenary armies may carve out 
empires, but the foreign compieror cah never keep himself m 
power without nationalizing his means of detcnce. This is the 
moral of our position, and it points to the only solution of our 
difficulties. We believe Mr. Gladstone showed a far keener and 
iuster appreciation of tlie military situation as a whole, when 
'in a most cautious and statesmanlike speech recently delivered 
by him in Scotland, ho expressed his feelings on this subject in 
striking and forcible language, deferring to the threatened crisis 
of last summer on the N. W. Frontier, he said:—“I tremble 
to think of the position in which we should have stood if Russia 
had had Afglianistaii for her friend, and if we luid been there in 
the condition of persons exercising’ a jbreign domination with¬ 
out cause or warrant in defiance of the sentiment of the country.” 
The warning convoyed in these ivovds spoken by the Liberal 
Premier,—whose ability, prudence, and moderation were chietly 
instrumental in warding off the danger alluded to by him,—not 
in the hour of panic, or in the heat of excitement caused by an 
anticipated struggle, but six months after the crisis had psisscd 
away, and hacked further with all the weight of his high autho¬ 
rity and responsible position—the warning, wo say, thus convey¬ 
ed ought to put us oil our guard, and dispose us^ calmly to 
consider where and how we stand in thi.s the most vital matter 
of army organisation, and receive with caution all con tideut 
schemes of re-construction advanced in reckless disregard of the 
real wants of the situation. When the Indian tax-payer is 
invited to bear cheerfully a present additional cliarge on account^ 
of the army, to be slrengtbcned, be is told, by the creation of 
fresh battalions, be may well ask, before responding to this 
rather unplea.sant invitation, what guarantee is vouchsafed to 
him, that he will have, if he pays the new tax, bis money’s 
worth in return,—a really good system of defence. If we 
proceed on the lines suggested by ardent military rel'crmers, we 
may be ouly building, we fear, a needlessly cumbrous and 
artificial superstructure ou what will prove to be little better 
than a sandy basis. 

The total absence of a reserve and national militia, so 
necessary as supports for the standing army of tlie country, is a 
very serious defect going deep down to the heart, so to say, of 
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the nafcioiia) system of defence as at jiresent constituted. A 
good reserve and a good militia are indispensable to our militaiy 
defence, and this necessity demands, we submit, candid recogni¬ 
tion at the bauds of our responsible authorities. Tlic truth 
seems to be slowly dawning on the mind of Government, and 
there is ground for hope that Sir F. Roberts will, before long, 
take up this matter with a view to serious action. 

Now, as to the practical (question, how to form such a 
a reserve and militia, opinions may differ, and various schemes 
may be mggested. But there is one important factor which we 
cannot overlook in the consideration of this problem,—we 
mean, the condition of the national finances ; and no idan could 
stand any chance of being seriously considered which ignored 
this essential element and looked only to the military side of 
the question. Any feasible project that may bo recommended 
must satisfy the condition th.‘it it does not compel a resort to 
intolerable taxation. On this point our ideas are briefly these:— 
As far as the creation of a reserve'is concerned, the end, we 
think, can be in a large measure attained without much addi¬ 
tional e.xpenditure, if a plan be devised by which the armies 
of our Native States, as well as the English armies of 
“ observation ” stationed in Native States to overawe them, 
can be ntilisied for the purpose. In the first place the 
English contingent and subsidiary forces, placed near the 
capitals of the big Native States, appear to us,—cbielly in 
view of increased facilities for communication and niove- 
meut, .and the concentration of military forces,—to have 
no nsefnl function to discharge, and no important obj¬ 
ect to gain, by continuing to be where they are, and thtiy 
only involve a waste of imperial military resources. Turse^ 
forces can be formed into reserve regiments for the purposes of 
imperial defence. Secondly, as to the armies of tlie Native 
Princes, they stand on a somewhat different basis, ihey are 
mostly national armies, with national traditions and associa¬ 
tions, and have a deep hold on the aftections of t he peoide, and 
on this, if on no other ground, they deserve to have a worthy 
place assigned to them in the military orgiuiisatiou of the Em¬ 
pire. The disciplined portions of those armies migl.t bo drafted 
into the reserves, and the undisciplined levies might safely 
be incorporated into the national militia. 

The incorporation of these armies with the defensive sys¬ 
tem of the Empire has a political and moral value of its ow'ii, 
which cannot be over-estimated. But even from a military 
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point of view, the gain would be by no means small. In point 
of mere pbysicpie and moral fibre, these native armies are fully 
equal, certainly not much inferior, to the Indian native army, 
and if equally well-drilled and armed, there can be no shadow 
of doubt that they would prove equally efficient, as component 
parts of our Imjrerial army. No argument is needed to show the 
glaring impolicy, not to say the injustice, of the proposals for 
the abolition of these native armies, suggested now and then by 
shallow political theorists. Nor can we bring ourselves to 
recognise the wisdom of the present policy which throws away 
as unserviceable sucli splendid material as these armies of our 
Native States can easily he turned into, and keeps them outside 
the pale of the national system of military forces, in a penna- 
nent state of enforced inaction and sullen isolation, particularly 
at a time of when our military authorities are beating every 
bnsh—both witliin Indian and extra-Indian territory,— 
for recruits, and are at their wit’s end how to increase the 
military resources of the Empire. Thus tlie incorporation of 
both these armies ( English and Native ), now suffered to waste 
their strength in a useless round of jealous watchings, with the 
general military system of the Empire, will be a most valuable 
reform in the right direction, and the moral effect of utilizing 
the native armies in the way suggested above would simply 
be invaluable, as it would confer on the whole military organi¬ 
sation of the Indian Empire the character it sadly lacks at 
present, we mean, a really national character. 

As regards the national militia, we do not see our way 
very clearly towards its recoustruction, but we believe some¬ 
thing might be achieved in this direction if the strictness of 
the Arms Act wer-e relieved, and every encouragement held 
out to the peojjle to act as volunteers. Certain precautions would 
be of course necessary at tlie first start, and ibe progress must 
he slow. But the whole arrangement can he carried out, we 
think, with mnch ease, at little cost, and with very great gain. 
The armed Police, with the Native Volunteers, and the undis¬ 
ciplined armies of the smaller Native States, would soon deve¬ 
lop into a healthy militia useful for garrison duties. 

One or two features more of the existing native army 
organization require notice, though they are not so important 
as those referred to in the foregoing observations. Our Native 
Army is, as is well-known, altogether wanting in one effective 
arm. It has no Artillery to complement the cavalry and the 
infantry forces. We have no wish to dwell further on this 
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point than to gay that it ig a feature introduced after the 
Mutinies of 1857-58, as a necessary measure of temporary 
safety, and has been since then retained with a mistaken view 
of its necessity, even in the altered circirrastances of the 
general situation of to-day. With this observation, we pass 
on to a more serious defect, viz., that our Native Army is, almost 
exclusively in the higher grades, officered by Europeans. The 
promotion and prospects of the native otiicer arc con lined to 
the most subordin’de grades. He begins at the bottom of the 
ladder, and is allowed to go up only a few ste])s. He does 
not rise to iudependent commands. Wo do not in this place 
■object to such an arrangement on political or financial grounds, 
but confining our vierv to the military aspects ol tlje question, 
we cannot hut consider it extremely faulty. The idea, that a 
native officer can never safely he trusted wifli liigh responsible 
commands, may be dismissed from consideration as a _ba.se 
calumny. The 'practical evils of the exclusion of native officers 
from positions of trust aud respousibility may be tlms briefly 
set forth. 

(1) Sir n. Lawrence ouce contended that the native 
army “ affords no outlet for the energies of active officers of 
superior courage aud ability,” and the efficiency ol the array 
has to be maintained by the bondage of the salt. There is no 
inducement to exertion, no stimulus to the display of courage 
or talent. There is uothing to rouse ambition, and call forth 
noble effort. Fidelity to the salt is secured ; but no higher 
■sense of duty is inspired. The native soldior_ is thus kept 
permanently on a low moral level of military discipline. 

( 2 ) It is but natural that great disappointment is c;msed 
by this unjust treatment of native officers, as corap ired with their 
European comrades, in the minds of the more ambitious or 
adventurous of tlie native Soldiers, wiio are thus conderaued, 
under the existing system, to the lower grades of the 
Service. It is a feeling which (ianuot he removed by sneh 
superficial means as attention to their •‘comforts” and 
“ amusements and sports,” and the continuance ol this leeling 
must be accounted as perilous, in the long run, to tlie efficiency 
of the army, and it cannot be safe, we submit, to ignore it 
or make light of it. 

(3) More-over, the present system throws the whole 
weight of responsibi'ity for the maintenance of discipline and 
right direction on English officers, wlio alone are invested with 
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independent coraiuands, and who therefore alone know how 
to command and direct. The inconvenience of such an arrange¬ 
ment cannot of course be raueh felt in times of peace, but 
will appear to be a most portentous danger at the first 
serious encounter with a fonnidahle military power. In the 
hour of trial, a perennial supply of foreign, costly, and imported 
officers cannot be safely counted on to meet in time the 
demands of a serious drain, and we may leave it to the military 
critics to say what would hecomc of the efficiency of an army 
iu the field, however tine and disciplined, if it is net well or 
adequately officered. Already, judged by the German sf.audard' 
which seems to be a safe standard, it would iippear that the 
Native Army has uot a. sutiicient supply of officers ; and how 
can we bo sure that this evil of uuder-ofiicering the army may 
not take a very serious form in times of a protracted war, 
especially when we consider tlnit, in the absence of necessary 
previous training, no native officer, however old, could be 
promoted from the rank and file of the Native Army to take 
command? The necessity of having a larger number of luitivo 
officers in the army than there are at present should be at once 
recognized, and with it tied of throwing open, iu view of 
possible coutiugciicies, the higher grades of the Service to the 
native gentry by direct Commissions. 

In whatever way we look at tlie siibjcot of the reform of 
our Native Array, we thus come to the eonclu iiou that there is no 
possible correction of the serious defects and cousoquout evils 
referred to above, except by elevating the status and privileges 
of the Native sepoy and olHccr to a level equal to those of their 
European comrades, 

Before wo close this hurried review of the existing state 
and constitution of the Native Army, wo would briefly touch 
oil a (juestiou which, thongli uot, strictly speaking, germane 
to the present inquiry, is closely connected with it. We refer 
to tlie question of the Volunteer movement. 

The question of the extension of the privilege of Yolunteer 
Service to the natives of the country received during the last 
year a large measure of imblhmitteutiou. That sucu a service 
is a necessary conipleiuent of the defensive organisation of a 
country is edmitted on all hands. In countries where conscrip¬ 
tion is the law, and universal liability to serve is the rule, 
citizen-soldiership is the basis of the military system, and 
Yolunteer forces iiave of course no room. But where military 
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orgaiiisatious are more or less based on the type of a paid standing 
array, and there is no compulsory Service, the necessity, or at 
all events, the great desirability of sucIj forces must be re¬ 
cognised. Volunteer Corps were first organized in England 
ill 1859, andliave since then come to be regarded as a necessary 
component of the British Array. In India too, we have had, 
since tlie mutiny years, onr small Volunteer Corps. But what 
is peculiar to this country is tliat the Indian Corps arc composed 
of Europeans or Eurasians exclusively. The jiivilege is thus 
accorded only to the members of the ruling race, and denied 
to the native subjects of Her Majesty. This exclusion of the 
native element from the volunteer system of the country is in 
our judgment unfair and impolitic, and furnishes a legitimate 
ground of complaint on the part, of the intelligent classe.s of the 
community. It seems to cast .an undeserved shir on the loyalty 
of the people, and creates feelings of suspicion and distrust 
where they ought not to exist, and gives rise to false and ua- 
favonrablc impre.ssions in foreign coantrie.s, near and ramote, 
regarding- the relations liotweeu the rulers and ruled in India. 
Further, the natives of the country,—especially the educated 
classes, whoso hearts are being linked by closer and stronger 
ties every day to the throne of Her Majesty tlie (^neeu Eiirpress, 
and who yield to none of her subjects elsewhere iii fervent 
loyalty to her rule,—are beginning to think that they have a 
right, a moral and a constitutional right, to claim the lull 
privilege of British citizouslup, and to ask to be allowed to share 
equally with Her Majesty’s British subjects the liouors and toils 
of citizen-service. Such are the new-born feelings and new- 
sprung aspirations among the higher sections ot the native 
community, and we need liarclly point ont that there is an 
obvious political advantage in enlisting tliese feelings and these 
aspirations in the cause of national defence, cs}.)ecially when 
the military necessities of the Empire render such enlistment 
highly desirable. 

Such in brief outline is our view of this complicat(d 
ipiestiou of Native Army reform. We are fullv pursuaded th if 
the existing system of army organisation is not as it ought to 
be, and requires a thorough recasting. Our proposals may i s; 
summed up thus:— 

( 1) That the Native Army should be made as natio'i/il 
as possible in composition, tone, and character- The present 
policy of f()reign recruitment is in many respects a grievous 
M^roug, aud must be abandoned. Recruiting in extra-Indian 
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■countries, such as Beloochisfcau, sliould be strictly prohibited, 
aud the available fields within the country itself should be 
improved. Lastly, tlie pay and pros])ects, the status and 
privileges, of the Native sepoy and olficer sliould be raised in 
■order to draw to the army some of the better elements of 
native Society, 

(2) Tliat a strong reserve and national militia be created 
as necessary supports of the standing army, partly by utdiijing 
the armies "of our native Princes, as well as th-c Englisli armies 
stationed in tlieir territories, and jaartly by rebixing, under suit¬ 
able precautions, the rigour of the Arms Acts. 

(3) That the higher grades of the military service be 
thrown open to native ambition, both in order to provide more 
■ofiicers for the Army tlian it has at present, and also to attract 
to the Service the upper classes. 

(■1) Tliat the Native Army be made complete in all arms. 

(5) That the Volunteer movement be encouraged. 

These are some of our proposals ou this subject. lu con¬ 
clusion we would most earnestly beseech the consideration of 
Government to the point, whether, in dealing with this most 
vital question of Army reform, the time has not arrived for the 
adoption of a more liberal policy of “trust in the people” in 
military matters than has hitherto prevailed. A truly generous 
recognition of the loyal sentiments of tlie nation, and a states¬ 
manlike appreciation of the military and political necessities of 
the new situation with which we are now called upon to deal, 
seem to us to call loudly for a change of policy. For our own 
part, while fully recoguiziing the fact that I'oreign rulers can not 
afford to forget the fact of conquest, we must express our deep 
and strong convictiou tliat a cornpreheasive reform in the 
Army organisation on lines suggested above is, in the interests 
of both rulers and ruled, at once both more desirable and safe than 
■an arithmetical addition to the existing numbers of the standing 
army, and if financial considerations are allowed their due 
weight, such a reform is the ouly alternative open to Govern¬ 
ment. 

For, it is no use to forget that the whole question has a finan¬ 
cial aspect, though, for obvious reasons, we have not touched 
upon it, in the foregoing pages. Onr Army-budget is already 
ruinously heavy, and to judge from the remarks of Sir A, 
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Colvin in the Financial statement of March last ( Para 76). 
these array charges might possibly swell, in case, “ apprehen¬ 
sions ” therein fore-slia(iowe<i, “ of fresh demands for further 
increase ” in the military estimates, should be realised. This is 
a feature which Government cannot with safety ignore, for 
economy is the true key of sound finance, and must not be 
neglected in tlie military, any more than in the other branches 
of the Public Service. Onr Army expenditure has gone up by 
leaps and bounds during the last 20 years of profound internal 
peace, from 15^ milionsin 1865 to close upon 31 millions in 
1885—a charge on our “ resources " already larger by no less 
than 6 millions per atmum, than the corresponding charge on 
the English Exchequer for the British army. In fact, it appears 
to be the largest military charge borne by any civilized country 
in the world, if we only except France ; for on comparison we 
find that, while we have to pay for onr Military establishments 
more than 21 millions a year, the German Army costs in round 
figures £ 18,800,000, the French Army about £ 22,800,000, 
the Imlian Army about £ 7,200,0()l>, the Austro-Hungarian 
Army about £ 14,000,000, including the cost of tlie local mili¬ 
tia, the Russian Army about £ 10,000,000, wlule the United 
States army costs not more than £ 8,000,000. The cost of the 
English Army itself, including the Reserve and Voluntary 
Forces, does not go higher than 19 millions. And yet though 
we bear ungrudgingly and unmunuuriugly a maximum outlay 
on account of the Army, as compared with the other civilized 
nations of the globe, we are compelled, under our present 
system of orgauiratiou and management, to be content with a 
minimum of effective forces. For the whole of our Army, Euro¬ 
pean and Native, maintained at a cost of 2i millions, shows a 
total of men and officers not larger than 189,597—a strength 
manifestly inadequate to the growing necessities, —internal 
and external,—of the Indian Empire, and one which is, be¬ 
sides, utterly incapable, of expansion in the hour of need 
for the purpose either of offence or defence, except by a resort to 
wasteful recruitment, or drafts on the English Reserve 10,000 
miles away. The European nations can, in consequence of the 
excellence of tlioir organisation, raise their armies at short notice 
to any required stren gth to meet the demands of national de¬ 
fence. For the sums above mentioned, Germany keeps an arm 
of 420,000 men on the peace-footing, with an organisation 
capable of raising it to 1,300,000 ill time of war; France, an 
army of 500,000 men, which may be increased in the hour of 
necessity to a total of 2 millions ; Italy an army of about 200,000 
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men, without reservea, capable of being raised to about 
4,500,000 ; Russia, an army of nearly 800,000 men in peace, 
and 1,200,000 more in time of war ; and Austria-Hungary an 
army of 270,000, capable of raising its numbers in time ot war 
to nearly 800,000 ; wliile with our military outlay of 21 mil¬ 
lions and more, we cannot raise our army, in tbe our of need 
and peril, even by a single battalion of seasoned soldiers, except 
by importation from blngland I This is, in our judgement, an 
awful fact which we must not shirk looking fully in the face. A 
system of army organisation—so inexcusable aud dangerously 
iuetiicient, and so riiinonsly and extravagantly expensive,—can¬ 
not certainly be described as sound and economical, and if we 
wish to have an efficient and economically managed array for pur¬ 
poses of national defence, a reform of our present system seems 
imperatively called for. Any addition to our present military 
strength, conseqntsnt on the contemplated increase of the stand¬ 
ing Army, if nnaceompanied by improvement of the system, 
would be sheer waste of money and rcsonrce.s, against which the 
Indian tax-payer, we submit, has a right to protest. 



PROPOSED REFORM IN THE SYSTEM 
OF TRIAL BY JURY.* 

Trial by Panchmjat w;is :iii imineraorial and dearly-cherish¬ 
ed indigenous institution ot the laud. The deep political 
debt we owe to it, as a struggling nation during our long and 
much-chequered historic past, cannot, and ought not to, he 
forgotten. 

Trial by Jury is an analogous institution of still greater 
value. As Mr. Amos justly observes in his “ English (.'ousii- 
tution ” ( p. 92 ), “ this institution is one of those which it 
is the custom of Englishmen to prize more than almost any 
other.” It is rightly viewed as one of the main-stays of Eng¬ 
lish liberty. 

In a country like India, the political value of Jury trial 
cannot be exaggerated. It is as es.sential as any other free 
institution to solid and regulated progress in political freedom. 
It is an indispensable complement of Local Self-Govemraent, 
and an equally, if not a more, necessary part of the national 
apparatus of political edinaition, required to give the people a 
practical training in public duties by compelling them nolens 
'colens to take a daily and active share, on a footing of respon¬ 
sible independence, in the administration of the laws. Looked at 
from this point of view, the question relating to its extension 
in tnis country, far from being a ipie.stion of merely provincial 
or local interest, is eminently one of national importance in its 
bearings, and is, in our judgment, worthy of a more prominent 
place in the deliberations of the coming National Congress at 
Madras, than it occupied in the deliberations of the Calcutta 
Congress last year. 

We shall begin with a brief review of the position of the 
question as far as our information extends and space permits. 

The Criminal Procedure Code of 1862 marks the starting 
jjoiut in the history of the Jury S 3 ‘Stem as it obtains in Lidia. 
The eminent Englhsh jurists who were the framers of that Code, 
rising superior to the narrow prejudices of the Indian bureau¬ 
cracy, and guided by their English experience, approached the 
question from the point of view of practical statesmanship and 

* This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona S&rva- 
janika Sabh^, October 1889. 
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deemed it expedient to give a political institution of such uncou- 
tested value as the Jury System a fair trial in India. The 
experiment was a new one, and had to he conducted under the 
somewhat peculiar conditions of foreign rule. Very naturally 
under these circumstances, the (piostion of iutrodueiug Jury 
trial was rightly regarded as one of practical administration, and 
the scope and other details of its working had therefore to he 
left entirely to the executive discretion of the local authorities, 
like the kindred (piestion of Local Government a decade or two- 
after. 

Accordingly under the Code, large discretionary j)owera 
were conferred upon tlie Local Governments in respect of the 
new reform. They were empowered ;— 

(1 ) To “ direct hy order in the official Gazette that 
the trial of all offences or of any particular 
class of offences before any Court of Session, 
shall be hy Jury in any District, and to revoke or 
alter such order.” 

(2) To delegate to their District Olficers the task of 
preparing lists of jurors according to their judg¬ 
ment, from which no appeal should lie, and no 
qualidcations, and no 2 »rffi> 6 rty, educational, or 
otlwr tests, were laid down in the Co-le. 

( 3 ) Within certain limits, to fix the number of .lury-men 
in Sessions trials. “ In trials hy Jury before 
the Court of Session, the Jury shall consist of 
such uneven number, not being less than three 
or more than nine, as the local Government by 
order applicable to any particular district, 
or to any jmrticular class of ofi'euees in that 
district, may direct.” 

In the absence of any provision to the contrary, the system 
of trial by Jury had to be put in force and worked on the broad 
basis of the municipal law of England. 

The Local Governments necessarily proceeded in a most 
cautious and tentative manner in the exercise of the new powers 
thus entrusted to them under the Code. 

The Bengal Government was the first to move in the 
matter, and led the way, as indeed befitted the Government of 
a province, the oldest in the date of its acquisition, and there- 
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fore, the longest in close contact with the liberalizing influences 
of an advanced civilizat ion. Its action was at once liberal and 
courageous. By a Resolution, dated 7th January 1802, it 
ordered the introduction of trial by Jury into set eti Districts 
[, viz., the 24 Parganas, Hoogbly, Burdwan, Mursbidabad, 
Nuddea, Patna and Dacca ] in respect of a limited number of 
ott’ences ( included in chapters VllI, XI, XVI, and XVII of 
the Penal Code ). By subsequent Resolutions, oflences under 
chapter XVIII were added to the list, and trial by Jury was 
extended to abetments of, or attempts t,o commit, these offences. 
Id March, 1862, all trials in the courts "of Sessions in Assam 
were ordered to be by Jury. 

Then followed Madras, but at a considerable distance, and 
in a more hesitating manner. Here, the system was introduced 
also into 7 districts, namely, Chiuglepnt, Cuddapa, Rajmahen- 
dry, Tanjore, Tran(piebar, Cuddalore and Vizagapatam ; but its. 
sjihere of operation was much more restricted than in Bengal. 
Thefts^ Receking fitoXeu i»roperty, J)acoU'j, Robhiry, and IJouso- 
brea/nng were the only classes of offences, which the Local' 
Government declared to be triable by Jury. 

Ne.xt came Bombay, with its narrow bureaucratic jealbusies.. 
Cue and one District only was selected for the trial of the- 
system, and that was Poona. By a Notilication dated November 
1, 1806, criminal trials in the Scs.siona Court at Poona were 
o’dered to be by Jury. No other district, not even Satarn, was 
deemed worthv of the privilege, the lact being wholly, ignored 
that in no other Province of India iiad the I’aucbayat system^ 
beeu more developed, more vigorously worked, and better appre¬ 
ciated than in the territories lately under the direct administra¬ 
tion of tlie Peishwas. What a change of attitude on the part of 
the Proviu(ual Government since the days of Moimtstnart 
.Blpliiiistone with his Bombay Regulations of 1827 whi(;b 
contemplated the u-se of Jury trial even in Civil cases ! 

The other Governments took no action in the matter. 

Such was the stare of things down to 1872. The new 
t Viminal Procedure Code of that year was the work of Sir Fitz 
.lames Stephen, aii'l marked an important departure and a 
slightly retrograde mi)Vemeiit. While, under the old law, the 
traditions of English jnris 2 )rudcuce had been boldly followed and 
tlie verdict of a free Jury was accepte 1 as a final decision even 
in cases when the Judge disapiarovcd of it, nude.r the amended 
Code a remedy was proiiosed with a view to set right perverse 
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Terdicts. Sec. 307 of that Code provided a statutory' safe-guard 
:«,gainst the supposed risk of the miscarriage of justice, iucideu- 
tal to trial by -lury on the English model, by investing the 
High Courts with the powers of review and revision in cases in 
which “ the Sessions J udge disagrees with the verdict of the 
-Jurors, or o"' a majority of the Jurors, on all or any of the 
charges on which the accused has been tried, so completely that 
be considers it necessary for the ends of justice to request 
their intervention This provision in the Code of 1872 was 
■evidently intended to meet the objections of those who wore dis¬ 
satisfied with the working of the Jury in India as a judicial 
institution, as well as of those who, m common with 
many distinguished Juris!s in Europe and America, were 
opposed to it on general grounds. The possible chance of a 
failure of justice was thus taken away, and the line was cleared 
for the extension of the system ; no excuse was now left to the 
/provincial Governments for with-holding this privilege^ on 
grounds of administrative safety and the interests of pure 
justice, from any but the most backward communities within 
.their local jurisdictions. 

Here, it must be acknowledged that the Imperial Legisla¬ 
ture rose to a rare level of truly large-minded statesmanship. 
The results of the working of the Jury during the ten years pro- 
•vious in those parts of the country where it had been introduced, 
were by uo means, in the opinion of the Judicial authorities, 
■either favourable or encouraging, but the Supreme Government 
refused to look upon the system merely in the light of % judicial 
institution, and to abandon the experiment of such political in¬ 
terest and promise, simply on the ground of administrative 
inconvenience and a possible but avoidable risk of failure. 
Administrative inconvenience was felt to be apparently inevit- 
aible, but all possible chances of failure of justice could be, and 
were, obviated in the new Code. The amendment which com¬ 
pelled reference to the High Courts in cases in which “the ends 
-of justice'” should require it, no doubt increased the work of the 
High Courts, and to some extent diminished the independence 
«f-the juries; but the system, even when so modified in its 
Judicial character, retained all its political value unimpaired, 
and the Supreme Government was content, possibly at the cost 
-of some administrative inconvenience, to let it work more as a 
political than as a judicial institution. Eull reliance was, 
Lowever, placed upon the discretionary judgment of the subordi- 
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Admluistratioiia, who rebiiued nil the old powers ofdefiuiug 
the class of ofiences, and uaming the districts and the tribunals 
where the trial was to be by Jury. 

Thi? High Courts also were fortunately in complete sympa¬ 
thy with the liberal views and intentions of the Supreme 
Legislature in the matter. They were determined to give the 
system a fair trial as ‘a judicial institution, quite as fully as the 
Goveruiuent of India were prepared to allow it to work as a 
means oipolitical education, and took frequent opportunities to 
declare that, though armed with large powers of interference 
and revision in respect of Jury trials under the new Code, they 
would do nothing, as far as in them lay, likely to impair its 
Judicial utility. In the case of Ktumderao Bajeerao I. L. B.., 
1 Bom. 10, the Bombay High Court made tlie following re¬ 
marks :—(Vide Priusep’a Criminal Procedure Code, p. 8a.) " It 
is a well-recognised principle that the Courts in England will 
not set aside the verdict of a jury unless it be perverse and 
patently wrong, or may have been induced by au error of the 
Judge. We adhere geuerally to the principle, notwithstanding 
our large discretionary powers, iirst on the constitutional groupd 
of taking as little as possible out of the liands to which it has 
been primarily assigned by the Legislature, and secondly be¬ 
cause any undue interference may tend to diminish the sense of 
responsibility. * * » When juries know that they are 

Liable to the scrutiny and supervision of this Court, they will 
feel the necessity of exercising conscientious deliberation in 
arriving at their verdict.” 

Such being tiie iutoution of the Tjegislature, and such the 
declarations of the High Courts, there clearly stood nothing in 
the way of the Local Governments giving the greatest possible 
extension to the Jury system in their respective Provinces, ex¬ 
cept tlie nsiral bureaucratic jealousy of popular liberty and free 
institutions. 

The Governments of the N. W. Provinces, Punjab, and 
the Central Provinces, at once availed themselves of the new 
opportunity, and proceeded to take liberal action in the matter. 
In 1873, the Central Provinces Government introduced trial by 
Jury into 5 districts, namely, Nagpur, Jubbulpnr, Sangor, llai- 
pur and Hoshangabad ; the Punjab Government went further, 
iUid extended the system to 7 districts, viz., Lahore, Delhi, 
IBawalpindi, Peshawar, Uraballa, Multan and Sealkot. 
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We have no information as to what further action the- 
Bengal Government took after the passing of the Gorle of 1872. 

In Madras, however, the Local Government, in the exer¬ 
cise of its discretionarj' powers, saw tit, instead of enlarging the- 
sphere of Jury Trial in that Presidency, to reduce the number of 
its dury Districts from 7 to ft. In the “Standing information 
regarding Adnjinistration " in Madras, revised edition tor 1879, 
we read.—“as yet the,I nry system has not been extended beyond' 
the five Districts of North Arcot, Cuddapa, Godavari, J anjore 
and Vizagapatam, and in thfc latter case only to part of the 
District, as it is difficult to procure the services of a sufficient 
number of qualified persona in the other Districts.” The re¬ 
strictions imposed in 1862- upon the operation of Jury-trial were 
maintained, and we are told:—“The crimes triable by juries 
are theft, robbery, gang robbery, house-breaking, receiving 
stolen property ; and it is to this careful selection of offences 
that the measure of success hitherto attained is chiefly attribut¬ 
able.” While it is irajOTssible to agree with the Madras 
Government, and endorse the wisdom and necessity of its policy 
of maintaining those limitations us regards the classes of' 
offences to be tried by Jury, till further experience should 
suggest their removal, we are free to admit that there might be- 
some justification from the official point of view &r such a, 
course. We are unable, however, to understand the grounds ou 
which the Madras Government <leemed it expedient in the in¬ 
terests of the judicial administration to curtail the geographical 
area of the Jury system. In this coimectiou, however, we must 
take note of the fact, tliat about this time we liud a change of 
front in tlie grounds of objection urged to the extension of trial 
byJ urv. Before 1872, the favourite objection urged against it 
was grounded on approbensions of failure of justice due to the 
iucoiupeteiice, inexperience, or deliberate perversity of the 
inofussil juries ; after the passing of the Goic in 1872, which 
took away the force of this olijection, the Jury s}'stem was 
oppo.sed oil tlie ground that it was difficult “ to procure the 
services of sufficient number of qualified persons ” in most 
parts of the mofnssil. Further, as bearing on the reason so 
given by Madraii Government tor not extending tlie Jury 
system, we cannot shut our eyes to Section I of the new 
Code, under which the selection of jurors was entirely left to 
the. absolute discretion of the local .authorities—"The Sessions 
.tiidge and the (Collector of the District or such other oliicer 
as tlie Local Govenuuent appoint in this behalf, shall prepare 
and make out in alphabetical order a list of persons liable to- 
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serve an jurors or assessors, and (jualified in the iudf;meut of 
of the Sessions .1 ud^e and Oolleetor or other oHieer as aforesaid 
to serve as suc:h.” The powers liere-in conferred were large, 
and we ('aunot but think that they must have been most 
stringently exercised, when we read the Ix)cal Government s 
declaration in 187'.) to the efteet that it was unable to find a 
sufticieiit number of persons qualified to serve on the >lury 
beyond the limited area of 5 out of its 21 executive Districts, 
after 20 years and more of the tolerably successful working 
of the system of trial with Assessors, and of the still more sue- 
-cessful working of the Education De])artment. 

In Bombay, we have no .advance to record, after 
the passing of the (.'ode of 1872 almost down to 1882. 
The TjOciU Government was apparently not satisfied 
witli the working of the Jury in Poona, and did not 
think it right to extend it to other Districts, oven though 
the ground of objection on the score of the alleged risk of 
■failure of justice was aitirely taken away under the new Code. 
Nay, its action in this matter was somewhat of a retrograde 
nature. By a Uasolution dated December Dtli, 1878, it 
adopted the Beug.al arraugomcut regarding the restriction of 
ott’euces to be tried by .lury and ordered that “ the trial by the 
Court of Session of Poona of all offences (provided for under 
Ohiips. VIII. XI, XII, XVI, XVII, XVlll of tbelW 
Code )for which the puni'^hment awanlable is death, transporta¬ 
tion for life or transjwrtation or imprisonment for 10 years and 
upwards shall be by Jury in the Poona District.” By a subse- 
queut llesoliitioii two years later ( 1875 ), the H.'t was only 
slightly e.xtended. 

The Code of 1872 was again amended in 1882 but it ilid 
not disturb the status <]uo nmte in regard to this question. The 
discretionary powers, conferred upon the Lacnl ,>overuments in 
respect of the c.xteiision and working of the system, wore left 
imtoncbed. The subject, though of such vital moment to the 
jiolitical progress of tlie nation, dhl not receive its due measure 
of attention at the bands of the Supreme Goveruuient. No 
inquiry was instituted as to ( 1 ) the way ii» which the Ijocal 
Governments exercised their powers, ( 2 ) the advance achieved 
during 2() yeais since 1802, and (2) the results of the c.n- 
jierience so gained. The otKcial attitude of watchful distrust 
and scarcely concealed opposition to the system wa ^ politic 1 1 
more than us a judicial uibtilution was over-looked, and the 
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Supreme Gnveniment, reposing full confidence in the liberal' 
views of the subordinate Administrations, was content to leave 
the matter in their hands as before. 

In 1883, however, the subject forced its way to the front,, 
during the burning controversy over the Ilbert Bill. Lord' 
-Ripon in one of his concluding speeches on that Bill, in which 
lie addressed an impressive appeal to liis native colleagues in 
the Council to accept the compromise proposed by Government,, 
had occasion to incidentally notice this question of the system 
of trial by Jury, and assured the public that the Local Govern¬ 
ments would be liberal in exercising tlieir powera in connection, 
with the extension of the Jury system in general. The com¬ 
promise was agreed to early in 1884, and under it the European 
British subjects of Her Majesty in India were allowed their 
native privilege of trial by Jury. But though nearly four years 
have elapsed since this assurance was given, Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay are the only Provinces whidi have profited in any measure 
by the ussurauces of the late Viceroy. We have no information 
as to what extension Mm Bengal Government has given to the 
system in its Provinces, but we learn on good eutnority that it 
is considerable, and, what is more, that its attitude on the ques¬ 
tion is one of liberal sympathy. We regret, wo cannot speak 
in similar terms of praise of the action of our own liOCal'. 
Government in the matter. 

The Government of Sir J. Fergusson, who not unjustly 
claimed tlie credit of having snggestefl the final compromise on 
the Ilbert Bill on the liasis of tbe further concession of Jury 
trial in Magisterial cases, thought it necessary to take some 
action in regard to the matter, more with a view to avoid the 
charge of inccnsisteiicy than with any other objects. Accord¬ 
ingly the local Government issued a Resolutiou dtUed September 
IGth, 1884, by wideh it was ordered that “ in the Almeflabad, 
Belgauvt, and Surat, districts and in tlie city of Karachi, the 
trial before any court of Session of all otfcnces })unishabla with 
death, transportation for life, or trausjsjrtation or imprisonment 
for 10 years and upward.s, shall be by .liiry.’' The Refiolutioii 
waste come into force from March 188.o. By another Resolu¬ 
tion, dated 8th December 1884, trial by Jliry was e.xteuded to. 
the Thana district. 

Here, no doubt, there wa.s a considerable extension given 
to the system of the .Jury in the Bombay Presidency. Beside.s 
the lat.y of Karachi, it was introduced into 4 new districts, and’. 
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adding Poona to the list, we have the J iiry system in work in 5' 
districts in all. But still, we are left much to the rear of 
several other Provinces in this respect, and considering 
how ahead we are in eilucational, political, and other activities 
generally, we have good reason to complain of the meagre pro¬ 
gress thus far achieved. The Bengal Government is moving 
forward with a firm and courageous step, and it is hardly ex¬ 
cusable for authorities in Bombay to hesitate and falter and lag; 
behind. 

On closer analysis, however, the extension given by the* 
Government of Sir James Fergusson to trial by Jury in Bomhag 
is found to be less substantial than it at first sight appears. 
By a resolution dated 29th April 1886, modifying the Resolutionr 
of 16th September 1884, it was ordered that “ in Ahmedabad, 
trial by Jury shall be limited to ottenees‘punishable with death. 
We are afraid that this restriction of ofteuces to be tried by Jury 
leaves that District only the shadow without the substance of 
this great agency of popular education. The limitations impos¬ 
ed in Tirana, Surat, and Belgaura are only a shade less stringent, 
and take away from the Jury much of its value. 

This restricted selection of oftences triable in the Sessions 
Court by Jury, made by the Ijocal Government in pursuance of 
the discretionary powers vested in it by Sec. 2fi9 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code of 1882, appears to ns objectionable 
on more grounds than one. With the sale-guard of a reference 
to the High Court no room was left for n])]jrehendiDg failure of 
justice, and the illiberal restriction referred to above could only 
have been dictated more by considerations of administrative 
convenience than by any regard for the progress of the nation- 
In restricting trial by Jury in Ahmedabad to offences punishable 
with death, and in ^urat, Tharia and Belgaum to such as are. 
punishable with death, tninsportatiou for life, or transportation 
or imprisonment for K) years and upwards, the Ix)cal Govern¬ 
ment seems evidently to have consulted in a larger degree the; 
convenience ot the High Court, and sought to minimize itts 
work of revision and review in jury cases referred for its inter¬ 
ference by the Sessions Judges, than the interests of the publiu 
whicli required au anxious solicitude uot only for promotim*- 
the highest political e<luc!ition of the country but also inspirinS.- 
public confidence iu the .ludicial admirustration. Such in 
limitation of the area of trial by J ury had the effect of with¬ 
drawing the bulk of criminal business done in the Sessions, 
lourts from the (ognizance of the juries and reducing, almost 
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to the lowest jioiiit, the oceasions on which juries had to be 
summoned. Such a policy argued on the part of the Local 
■Government a most ina'fequate appreciation of the value of the 
dury system, whicli, as Do Toqnoville in his “Democracy in 
America page 288 so rightly urges, depends very much on 
the frequency with which it is allowed free scope of action. 
Further, such restrictions had not even the justification put 
forward by the Madras Go\'ernmeut in defence of its selection 
of offences triable by dury, viz., that it was necessary to begin 
with the lesser and minor classes of offenc.es in order to famili¬ 
arize the mofussil juries with the operation of the new system, 
before enttusting to their untried bauds the coguizance of the 
more serious ones. 

Similarly, in choosing the new Districts for the extension 
of the system, the local Goveriimeut appears to us to have been 
influenced rather by geographical considerations than by con- 
:sidemtion of the political fitness of the people in the areas 
«jlected or excluded. No body who knows the different parts 
■of the Hombay Fresidenoy can for a moment maintain that 
Districts like Satara, Nasik, Sholaporo or liatnagiri are a whit 
djehind Belgauni or Ihaua in point of public spirit or public 
intelligence, and tlierefore deserved to be kept out of the Jury 
pale -within which the latter were admitted. 

The difficulty of finding a sufficient number of persons 
■iqualifled to serve as jurors is here, as in Madras, often pleaded 
as a reason for withholding this boon from the Districts which 
still do not enjoy this privilege, and the plea has perhaps as 
little basis in fact in this as in the so-called benighted 
Presidency. 

On the w’hole the recent action of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in giving a cotisidcrahle e.xteusion to the Jury system in 
this Presidency, after giving it all the praise it deserves, 
betrays, in our jndgme-nt, a narrowness of views and an un¬ 
worthy, unsympathetic spirit of distrust in connection with 
this reform of which we are entitled to complain. 

From the foregoing hurried review of the position of the 
■question, it will, we trust, apjiear that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, except perhaps the Bengal Government, have not dealt 
with it in a manner eitltor satisfactory or encouraging to the 
public. The attitude of the Provincial bnreaucrac.ies on the 
ijubject cannot he mistaken. Glearly it is not one of “ watch¬ 
ful suspense” or of sympathetic anxiety hnt one of narrow- 
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minded distrust and aatooratie jealousy. Tlie progress .oohieved 
during the last 25 years iu this direetioo is so small in the 
different Provinees that it does not encourage any large liopes 
for the future, should the status quo be maintained and the 
discretiouary powers iu respect of it be I'ontinued to the Pro¬ 
vincial Administrations as hitherto. The whole question, 
however, is too important to he so lightly dealt with. 

Trial by dury is regarded both in Europe and America 
as an institution of inestimable value, whether regarded from 
the judicial or from the political point of view. Its value is 
all the greater iu a country like India only recently rescued 
from the irresponsible and repressive absolutism of centuries. 
It is eminently one of those free iinstitutions which go to build 
up and cousoUdate a people’s political liberty and confirm the 
foundations of its progress. Nothing evidently is so well 
calculated, in the peculiar conditions of British rule iu India, 
to perfect and strengthen the broad basis of the British power 
as well as to level up the immense populati(»ns under its sway, 
as the policy of associating the people, to the widest possible 
extent and on a footing of well-regulated responsibility, in the 
carrying out of the laws as well 'as m making 0 /them. 
Regarded from this stand point, the extension of the Jury 
system coupled with the development of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment seems to us as necessary and desirable, as the expansion 
of the Legislative Council on an elective basis. 

The institution is viewed by constitutional writers more as 
political •an a judicial “To look upon the Jury” 

says De Toquevilte in his “ Democracy iu America,” (Vol. 
I. p. 286), “as a mere judicial institution is to confine our 
attention to a very narrow view ot it; for, however great its 
influence may be upon the decisions of the law courts, that 
influence is very subordinate to the jiowerfnl effects which it 
produc,es on the destinies of the community at large. The Jury 
is above all a political institution, and it must lie regarded in 
this light in order to be only appreciated.” The same eminent 
writer proceeds to describe some of its political efiects iu these 
words:—It “ raises the people itself or at least a class of citizens 
to the bench of judicial authority,” it “serves to communicate 
the spirit of the judges to the minds of all the citizens ; and 
this spirit, with the habits which attend it, is the soundest 
preparation for free institutions; ” it “ imbues all classes with 
a respact for the thing judged, and with the notion of right; ” 
it “invests each citizen with a kind of Magistracy” and 
U 
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“luakes them all feel the duties which they are bound 
discharge towards society and the part which they take in 
Government. ” “By obliging men to turn their attention to- 
affairs which are not exclusively their own, it mbs off that 
individual egotism which is the rust of society.” “The jury 
contributes most powerfolly to form the judgment and to- 
increase the natural intelligence of a people, and this is, in- 
my opinion, its greatest advantage.” It is “ one of the most 
efficacious means for tlie education of the people which Society, 
can employ.” 

These remarks of I)e Toqueville on tlie subject sufficiently 
set forth the great political and educational advantages of the- 
Jury system, and their peculiar applicability to the conditions 
of political advance in India will not be, we trust, contested.. 
Looking with that eminent Prencb statesman and writer, upon- 
the institution as one of tlie most efficacious and powerful instru¬ 
ments of political education and of sustained, regulated and 
well-ordered progress in fi-eedora, we would advocate its exten¬ 
sion in this country to the widest possible extent attainable 
under the circumstances. We submit that this question of its 
extension is one of Imperial importance, and (Cannot be safely 
or conveniently left to the caprituous or narrow-minded discre¬ 
tion of the subordinate Provincial Governments. We would,, 
therefore, venture to recommend that, though essentially and 
practically a (piestiou of administrative reform, it should be 
taken up by the Supreme Government and dealt with in a com¬ 
prehensive spirit of libera! statesmanship which we cannot 
expect from the Provincial Administrations, as the kindred one' 
of Local Self-Government was taken up and dealt with by the 
Government of Lord liipou in 188!:^ afer it had been left for- 
full 30 years and more in the hands of the Local Governments. 
This jury-question, which is one of special importance in a 
backward country like India, derives its special significance 
from its peculiar educational feature, namely, that while every 
other agency of political and moral education is more or less 
permissive and optional in its character and is somewhat re¬ 
stricted in its scoj)e, the Jury system, as an agency of political 
and moral education, involves the element of general statutory 
compulsion iu regard to the association of the people in the- 
administration of the Laws. The vulgar ijrejudice, which looks 
upon the co-operation of the Jury as in any degree diminishing 
the [lower and moral hold of the constituted Magistracy of the- 
State, may be discarded from our mind as ignorant and nn-- 
worthy, 'M Pe Toqueville observes, “ the Jury, then, whidt. 
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seems to restrict the rights of Magistracy, does in reality 
consolidate its power, and in no (-ountry are the .judges so 
liowerful as there, where the people partake tlieir privileges.” 

With these observations, we will proceeil briefly to indicate 
in a roagii and general way the lines, on which, we think, the 
Congress might usefully reconnnend to the Govoriimcut of 
India that further action should i )0 taken in respect of this most 
important imd urgently oalled-for reform. 

(ht )—We would suggest that the whole rpiestion 
sliould be withdrawn from the sphere of Pro¬ 
vincial executive, administration. The discre¬ 
tionary powers vested in the hands of the Ijoeal 
Governments by Sections 260 and 321 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code would Iwve to bo- 
largely curtailed. The choice ot Districts for 
extension of the Jury, the selection of offences- 
triable by -lury, the. nomination of .jurors,— 
these slionid no longer he left, in our opinion, 
to the practically uncontrolled and irrespon¬ 
sible discretion of the Local JLxecutive, but 
should bo provided for by shitnte. This would' 
necessitate the repeal of Section 321 and a, 
large inodiflcation of Section 2()y. 

(2nd )—Section 3u7 of tlio Criminal Procedure Code hs- 
a very useful Section, ami providing as it does a 
neces^ary safe-guard ag-ainst the judicial risk 
involved in tiie working of tlie system, should 
in our view, be left untouched. It adds no 
tloubt to the work oJ' the Higli Courts and 
causes considerable administrative inconveni¬ 
ence, which is, however, to some extent in- 
separable from the working of the e.xperiment. 
in India under the present circtimstances. It 
further tends also to detract from the judicial 
utility of the institution. Put both the ad¬ 
ministrative inconvenience and the judicial 
tlhsadvantage are far out-weighed by the poli¬ 
tical value of the system, which therefore de¬ 
serves to be given .a fair trial witli due safe¬ 
guard.? against failure. 

This statutory safe-guard against the judicial risk inciden¬ 
tal to the working of the Jury system, as provi>ied for in Sec. 
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307 beiag maiotaiueil. tho widest possible extension should, we 
think, bo given to it in the mofussil. The “ inestimable privi¬ 
lege ” should not be witli-held from any but the most backward 
communities, and wo would recommend its extension throughout 
the Regulation aud Non-Regulation Provinces, the so-called 
“ scheduled ” Districts alone being for a time kept out of the 
.7nry area till they are brought more fully than now under the 
Regulation system. 

As regards the selection of offences to be tried by Jury, we 
would suggest the Madras arrangement at present in force as a 
convenient and safe minimum to start with in backward Dist¬ 
ricts, while in the case of more advanced Districts the Bengal 
plan would, in our opinion, be tho best. Whatever the arrange¬ 
ment adopted, all that we would insist upon in this connection 
is, that tlie minimm area of its operation should be fixed by 
the Legislature instead of being left as now to the discretion of 
the Executive Governments. Farther extension of that area 
might be entrusted to the High Courts or the Ijooal Govern¬ 
ments as convenience might suggest. The principle should be, 
however, steadily kept in view, namely, that the wider the ope¬ 
ration area of jury-trial, the greater the frequency with which 
jury-trials take place, aud that the larger the sphere of civil 
transaetibns, social relations and interests that come under the 
cognizance of the juries, the greater the usefulness of the 
-institution. 

Finally, the nomination of jurors suggests a question at 
once difficult aud important. The privilege of being a juror is 
a justly valued privilege, and the choice of its recipients should 
not in our opinion be left, as under the present Criminal Pro- 
■cedure Code Section 321, to the arbitrary will of the local 
Executive authorities. It should be rather dependent upon 
definite qualifications statutorily fixed, which the people can 
understand and regard as giving a statutory claim to it. De 
Toqueville’s remarks on the point ( Vol I. pp. 287-8) are worth 
quoting ;—“ The Jury is pre-eminently a political institution ; it 
must be regarded as one form of the sovereignty of the people ; 
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wlien that sovereignty is repinliated, it must be rejected, or it 
must be adapted to the law.s by which that sovereignty is esta¬ 
blished. The Jury is that portion of the the n.ation to which the 
execution of the laws is entrusted, as the Houses of Parliament 
constitute that ]>art of the nation which makes the laws ; and iu 
order that society may bo governed with consistency and unifor¬ 
mity, the Hat of citizens (jualijkd to serve on juries must in¬ 
crease and diminish with the list of electors, ( The italics are- 
ours ). This, 1 hold to be the |»oint of view most worthy of the- 
attention of the legislator, and all that remains is merely acces¬ 
sory.” In America every “citizen is qualified to be an elector 
and a juror.” The qualifications of jurors in England are thus 
set forth in Amos’s “English Constitution” ( page 94 ) :— 

“ (Vmnci jurymen must be tree-holders—that is must have 
an estate iti laud for life at least—resident in the country.” 

jurymen and .sjuecia/jurymen must have the 
following qualifications :— 

( 1 ). They must be between the ages of 21 and CO. 

(2). They must have either 10 / a year in land free-bold ; 
or 20 / a year lease-hold, for 21 years or a longer term ; or be 
house-holders rated for tlie support of the 2 >oor, or (iu Middlesex) 
pay “ house-duty ” on not less than 30 

Here, in India, we may go further and insist that it is 
essential to the good working of the system, at least in the 
initial stage, that (pialifications should be imjxtsed, calculated 
not only to ensure jndeijendcnce, but also a certain amount of 
intelligence and culture, in the person claiming to be put on 
the Jury. We would, therefore, suggest that properhj as well 
as educational qualifications might be statutorily attached to 
tlie jn’ivilege of being a juror. He who proves that he i) 0 .sscsses 
those qualifications should be able to claim it as a matter of 
legal right. This qualification might bo tentatively pro^josed 
as follows :—(1) A juror sliould be a house-holder, paying a 
(lertaiu amout of muiiicii)al or iinjieri-al taxes, or an occupier 
])ayiug a certain amount of rent, or a land-owner or lease-liolder 
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possesing free-hold or lease-hold of a certain amount, &c. ( 2 ) 

He should have passed some educational test recognized by 
Government in Vernacular or English. 

Under some such arrangement, we have no doubt that 
jurors can be found in sulEcient numbers in most of our mofussil 
Districts, and the chief difficulty now urged in connexion with 
the extension of the .Jury system would be removed ; but, 
above all, the invaluable ])rivilege of serving on the Jury would 
be made a matter of legal claim, dependent on certain well- 
defined conditions intelligible to all, and within the reach of 
all, instead of continuing (as at present under Sect. 321 ) a 
favour in the gift of the Local Executive Officers. 

These are briefly the lines on which we would recommend 
further action in this matter of Jury extension. 

Here, we conclude these hurried observations on this im¬ 
portant question with the expression of a hope that it may not 
be deemed unwortliy of the attention of the coming Congress 
.at Madras. 



STATEMENT 


Submitted to the Royal Commission on 
Decentralization.* 


The problem as proposed in the llefcrcDoe Ls; — 

(i) How can tlie relations as at present existing for 
ifiiianeial and adniinistrativo purposes 

(it) between the Snjweine Government and the various 
Provincial Governments in India and 

(i ) between the Provincial Government and the autho¬ 
rities subordinate to them 

be simplified and improved by measures of decentralization 
■ or otherwise, and 

(ii) (a) how can the Executive Government be brought 

into closer touch with local conditions and 

(6) the system of administration better adapted—with¬ 
out its strength or unity being in any way impaired, 
to meet the reiiuirements and i)romote the welfare 
of the people ? 


The people’s gocnl is the supreme end, and its most effectual 
j)romotiou, the one ultimate test wiiich any scheme of admini¬ 
strative change thtit may be proposed must satisfy. 


We would begin witi: a brief survey of the position as 
wo find it. 

On a general view of the existing administrative arrange¬ 
ments,—among the broad fc.ituros that sbind out in clear relief 
may be noticed the following:— 

1, As tilings are, there is absolutely no popular control 
provided umlcr the constitution of Government in India over 
the general administration of the country; 

2. The only constitutional control that at present exists is 
that vested in the Goverurneiit in India—under the Charter 
Act of 1833, Sections 39 and tiii ; 

- • This Statement was subinittod to the Royal Commission 
•on Decentralization on 12th March 1908, on bohali of the Poona 
Sarrajanika Sabha. 
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3. And, under bucU central control exercised by tlie 
Government of India, the whole administration is coming to be 
characterized by a degree of centralization which has perhaps no 
parallel in contemporary expericuce,_iiivolving an undue weak¬ 
ening of the position and authority of the Local Governments ; 

4. The actual work of the administration shows a growing 
preponderance of what may be termed the “ Departmental 
element ” ; 

5. And as one consequence of such Departmental pre¬ 
dominance and centralization of work, there is a general weak¬ 
ening of tlie District Executive ; and 

6. Lastly, there is the disastrous decay of _ the village 
system of the country—the pivot of the administrative organisa¬ 
tion. 

Asa broad result, we find:— 

The administration is more or loss out of touch with local 
(utuditioiis—irresponsive to public seutimeut—and comparative¬ 
ly ineffective for the accomplishment of the one objec.t for which, 
it exists—viz., the most effectual advancement of the well¬ 
being of the people, 

A few remarks on these several points may be permitted. 

(1 ) First, as regards control ■— 

(a) We have at present eight Luglshvtures in Lritisli 
India—tlie Supreme Legislative (Council and seven Proviucial 
IjCgislative Councils, the C. Provinces alone being still without 
one. Ill none of tlie.se, liowever, have we anything like an 
efl’ectivo representation. Our elected members are everywhere 
ill a hopeless minority. 

In tliese (’oiincils, the annual lludgets are presented, and 
discussed hut not voted, and no amendments are permitted to 
be moved. 

The right of interpellation is allowed, but it is not^ permis¬ 
sible to move proposit ions in Council on any matters arising out 
of the oliicial replies. 

((5) So again we have tlirec Executive Councils—thes 
Executive Council of the Goveruor-Gcueral and the Executive 
(.JouDcils of the Governors of llombay and Madras. But we haves 
no representatives of our own on any of these Councils. 
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(c) There are also in Madras, Bengal and the United 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh, Boards of Beverme exercising con¬ 
siderable power of administrative control. But they are purely 
official bodies and without popular representation. 

And, thus, as a net result,—after more than a century of 
British rule with a free press, Western education, Western con¬ 
tact and other liberalizing influences at work—we the people of 
the country are as yet absolutely without any determining voice 
in the management of our own affairs or any measure of control 
over it. 

An entire absence of 2 )opnlar participation and control— 
such as exists in all progressive and self-governing states,—this 
is the root-evil of the present system of Government in India, 
which goes far to explain its comparative failure to fulfil the 
purpose for which it is intended—the promotion of the people’s 
welfare. And so long as this fundamental evil remamo un¬ 
touched and unrectified, no mere re-adjustments of the various 
parts of the administrative machinery—and no mere re-distribu¬ 
tion of power and responsibility as between the Supreme and 
the Local Governments on the one hand, and between the Local 
Governments or the authorities subordinate to them on the 
other—under an administrative scheme of devolution—no 
matter how perfect, can suffice to inaugurate any real improve¬ 
ment in the situation. 


In the absence of any constitutional provision for popular 
.control, the control of the entire administration of India is by 
law vested in the Governor-General in Council. The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1833 ( 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 85 ) Sec. 39 
provides— 

“ The superintendence, direction and control of the whole 
civil and military Government of all the said territories and 
revenues in India shall be and is hereby vested in a Governor- 
General and Councillors, to be styled ‘ the Governor-General 
of India in Council.' ” 

The Governor-General in Council is responsible for the 
entire administration of British India and for the control^ exer¬ 
cised in varying degrees over the Native States. The actual 
work of administration, however, is divided between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Local Governments, and falls into two 
distinct bimehea—-Imperial and Local, The Imperial branch 
35 
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includes foreign relations, the defences of the country, general 
taxation, currency, debt, and tariffs, posts, telegraphs, and 
railways and is under the direct administration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Under the iomi! head come ordinary internal 
administration, the assessment and collection of the revenues, 
education, medical and sanitary arrangements, irrigation, roads, 
buildings, &c., which are all administered by the Local Gov¬ 
ernments, subject to the control of the Government of India. 
It is tliis Local branch of the general administration that 
concerns us in this inquiry. 

Here, in all matters pertaining to Provincial Administra¬ 
tion, the Government of India exercise's a general controlling 
supervision under the Act of 1833. 

The control so exercised by the Supreme Government is 
a close, constant and rigorous conti'ol. It does not confine itself 
to laying down broad lines of policy and general principles for 
the guidance of the Ix)cal Governments, bat sometimes 
prescribes definite methods (as e. g. va. Excise) and definite 
rules of procedure (as o. g. in Forest ) and ceaselessly and 
carefully tests their application to local conditions from the 
reports of the Administrative Departments and the monthly 
records of proceedings of the Provincial Governments whicn. 
are regularly submitted to it. It Ixas further its own indepen¬ 
dent machinery of control—as represented by the Imperial 
Departments, such as the Home Department and the Depart¬ 
ment of Hevenuo and Agriculture, the Imperial Secretariat 
and a strong start' of controlling officers including Directors and 
Inspectors-General such as the Inspector-General of Forests, 
the luspoctor-Gciicral of Agriculture, the Inspector-General of 
Irrigation, the Director-General of Education, the Director- 
General of Medical Department, the Controller and Auditor- 
General &c. 

The control maintained through this powerful agency 
includes guidance, direction and .supervi.sioii, and is often .so 
minute and rigorous that it tends to leave to the Ijocal Govern¬ 
ments less and less freedom of action even in executive matters 
of detail. The functions of the Imperial Department of Reve¬ 
nue and Agriculture are, for instance, mainly the administra¬ 
tion of the land revenue, agricultural inquiry, agricultural 
improvement and famine relief. To regulate the assessment of 
the laud revenue so as so ensure equity and moderation in the 
demands of the State without undue sacrifice of its interests; to 
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give security of tenure to tenants and to improve agricultural 
credit ; to supervise and control local operations for tbe preven¬ 
tion and relief of famine ; to organize economic and scientific 
investigation and measures of agricultural improvement (tc.— 
are a few of the many problems which demand the attention 
of tliis Department. Most of these matters are primarily dealt 
witii by tbe Local Governments and the work of the Imjierial 
Dei)artment is mainly of a directing and controlling character. 
In practice, however, the regulative supervision of the Depart¬ 
ment sometimes extends to matters of minute executive detail 
such as the grant of agricultural loans and Tagai advances and 
the suspension and remission of famine land revenue arrears. 
So, again, the Revenue and Agriculture Secretariat of the 
Imperial Government exercises a general controlling supervi¬ 
sion over Forest Administration ; but its instructions go much 
further and re(piira that the Provincial Working-plans pre¬ 
pared by the Local Forest Departments providing for fellings, 
thinnings, export of forest produce, the grazing of cattle, jiro- 
tectiou against fire and the execution of works of reproduction 
and improvement, must be submitted periodically to the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Forests for final approval. 

Under such rigorous directive and regulative control tbe 
tendency is increasingly for the Provincial Governments to sink 
to the position more or less of Executive Departments of the 
Government of India. 

In financial matters, the position of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments is ecpially weak—if not weaker. Strictly speaking, they 
have 110 revenues of their own. All taxation—whether levied 
on the authority of acts of the Supreme Legislative Council 
such as Salt or Customs, or of the Local Legislatures such as 
Excise aud Irrigation rates —is iu theory Imperial and all the 
revenue so raised is the revenue of the Government of India—as 
Sir J. Westland once argued—“its constitutional possession.” 
And the income of these Dical Governments exclusively con- 
flists of the Imperial assignments of revenue allowed for 
Provincialized expenditure. It rests entirely with the Govern¬ 
ment of Ind a to apportion and distribute these Imperial allot¬ 
ments among the various Provincial Administrations, as it 
deems best in the general interests ; and there is no statut iry 
guarantee for the “ Provincial Settlements.” The Provincial 
Governments have no power to impose taxation on their own 
authority and without the sanction of the Imperial Government, 
nor can they borrow without the same sanction. 'They have no 
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revennes of their own and have no other security to offer for- 
their loans than that of the Revenues of India. The Revenues 
of India are the one steurity for sterling loans iu England as 
well as for rupee loans in India. 

Thus, these Provincial Governments are equally in theory 
and practice spending Departments of the Government of India— 
pure-et-simple —spending, subjecttto restrictions imposed by it on 
their Provincialized Services, what grants they obtain from the 
Imperial Exchequer under the Provincial Settlements. Gov¬ 
ernment of India Resolution in the Financial Department 
No, 3531—A dated 11th August 1897 (^Vidc Civil Account 
Code, pp. 122-123 ) lays down inter alia the following res¬ 
trictions and reservations:— 

“ Without the previous sauctiou of the Government of 
India— 

(1) “ No additional taxation may he imposed, and no 

change made in any existing system of revenue 
management.” 

(2) “No new general service or duty may be under¬ 

taken.” 

(3) “ No class or grade of officers may be created or 

abolished; and the pay of no class or grade of 
officers may be raised or reduced.” 

(4) “Nomoney may be removedfrom the public Treasury 
for investment or deposit elsewhere ; the Government of India, 
which is responsible for the provision of ways and means for the 

public service in all departments, must always retain.in its 

own hands, absolute and uucouditional coutrol over all money 
and the public Treasury ; a Local Government may not with¬ 
draw such money except for expenditure upon the Public 
Service.” 

(5 ) “ The Local Governments will be expected to maintain 
all the Provincial Services in a state of administrative efficiency 
qiroviding any increased expenditure necessary for the purpose 
either from savings in expenditure to be effected by economical 
administration of the Provincial Services or from development 
of revenues.” 

(G ) “The financial powers vested in Local Governments 
bv this Resolution are subject to the geaeral supervision and 
control of the Government of India, and His Excellency the 
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■Govemor-General in Council expressly reserves the right of 
issuing instruotions to the Local Governments on general or 
particular matters affecting the transferred revenues and Ser¬ 
vices whens ucb interference with the discretion ordinarily vested 
in them seems to him expedient.” 

Thus it is clear that the position of the Local Govern¬ 
ments—whether in administrative or financial matters—is one 
of great weakness In administrative matters they have but 
little real independence of action, and arc subjected to constant 
interference on the part of the controlling Departments of the 
Government of India. Financially, they administer the 
revenues but only in the name and on behalf of the Government 
of India and have in their own Provincial sphere—absolutely no 
responsibility beyond that of spending Departments. And 
even in respect of their Provincial expenditure, their proceed¬ 
ings are under the watchful supervision of the financial Depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial Government exercised through the 
Comptroller and A uditor-General and the Accoimtants-General 
at the Provincial capitals. They cannot tax; they cannot 
borrow ; they cannot increase their Provincial expenditure be¬ 
yond the limit of their assignments ; they cannot undertake any 
new service or duty ; they cannot change or modify their revenue 
management in any particular nor can they create or abolish 
any class or grade of officers without the sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

Such control—and so exercised by the Government of 
India—guiding, directing and superintending is undoubtedly a 
most stringent control exceeding all theoretical limitations of 
a central authority, and whatever its justification in the neces¬ 
sities or expediencies of the actual situation, has the effect of 
reducing the Provincial Governments to a position of extreme 
dependence. 

Besides, it has to be borne in mind that these Local Gov¬ 
ernments are, generally speaking, fairly strongly constituted. 
Two of them are the old Provincial Governments of Bombay 
and Madras presided over by Governors-iu-Uouncil—appointed 
by the Crown,—and have the privilege of corresponding direct 
with the Secretary of State. The other Provincial Govern¬ 
ments are only a degree less strong—being under Lieutenant 
Governors. But they have all—with only one exception—Legis¬ 
lative Councils of their own, Boards of Revenue or Divisional 
Commissioners and strong Departmental staffs and Secretariats. 
And a system of Imperial control, which tends to convert them 
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into little better than Provincial Executive Departments of the 
Government of India, is essentially an unsound system of control 
and evidently involves a waste of power. Suffice it here just to 
point out that the general effect of the present arrangements in 
this regard is that there is a ])erilou3 weakening of authority at 
the Provincial centres and that a huge superstructure of cen¬ 
tralized administration is growing up, resting on a continually 
narrowing basis in the Provinces. 


There is yet another feature of the existing system of ad¬ 
ministration which requires consideration. It is the growing 
preponderance of the special Departments under the Provincial 
Administrations. 

All over the country, wc find that almost very important 
branch of admiuistrative business is more or dess specialized, 
and placed under a separate organized Department,— Kevenue 
Police, Forests, Pnblic Works. Agriculture, Hanitatiou &c. 
Each Department has its central office at the head-qnarters of 
the Local Government. It is presided over by a specialist and 
has its own local staff of specialist officers. It has in most 
cases its own laws, its own methods and rules of procedure. It 
is usually allowed to develop its work iu its own way and ou its 
own technical lines. It has seldom any touclx with locxl senti¬ 
ment. It does not take into its confidence the people affected 
by its operations, and though their views and wishes are non un¬ 
known, its technical work and its limitations preclude all endea¬ 
vour to give due weiglit to them. 

The work of each Department is focussed through its central 
office in the Provincial Secretariat, and is furnher brought to¬ 
gether, higher up the ladder—in the Secretariat of the Imperial 
Government—through its controlling officers. Take for instance- 
the Forest Department. The immediate control of forest 
business is vested in each Province in the Local Government, 
and is entrusted to a special branch of the Provincial Secretariat. 
It has its staff of Conservators and Deputy Conservators, rangers 
and Deputy rangers, foresters and forest guards. There is at the 
head-quarters of the Government of India the Inspector- 
General of Forest, whose duty it is to direct and coutrol 
the eutire organization iu all professional matters— 
corresponding directly with the Provincial Conservators, 
going round 'the Provinces for inspection aud submitting 
special reports and notes lo the I.ocal Governments on the one 
hand and to the Supreme Government on the other. 
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And the same—or nearly the same—is t,be case with every 
other Special Department. It carries the whole cf its special 
business lor final disposal to its central office at the Provincial 
heai-qnartors—and is thence taken up higher and focussed in 
the Imperial Departments. And its final decisions are seldom, 
if ever, over-ruled. 

And hence, the vast fabric of Departmental centralization 
we have all the country over. The Departmental organization, 
ceiug under the immediate control (e. g- Forest ) of, or in 
blose touch ( e. g. Land Retenue ) with the Imperial Depart¬ 
ments and the Imperial Secretariat, enjoys a predominance in the 
general system of administration which it could not have other¬ 
wise obtained. 

It may be further noticed in regard to those administrative 
Departments that they work on parallel and non-concurrent 
lines. They work side by side—each iu its own way and accor¬ 
ding to it^- own technical methods—but there is no attempt yet 
anywhere to co-ordinate them into a harmonious whole. And 
this accounts for their failure, as things are at present, to render 
to one another, and to the Administration as a whole, the help 
and co-operation required. Tims, for instance, the Department 
of Agriculture is aware that water and manure are among the 
Kyot’s primary wants. But the Irrigation Department does not 
see its way to give him the needful supply of water, cheaper 
than is consistent with revenue considerations—( with us here, 
the irrigation rates are the heaviest in India—and that, too, in 
such exposed tracts as the Deccan ). Nor, again, does the 
Forest Department agree to furnish him cheap supply of fuel 
from its forests so as to enable him to use his farm-yard manure 
for his fields, consistently with the interests of scientific forestry 
and forest development. So, again, the Sanitary Department 
is anxious to see that the Municipal and District Local Boards 
should take iu hand schemes of water-supply and drainage on 
adequate scale—in the interests of Public Health. But these 
local bodies have no funds required for the purpose, and the 
Financial Department cannot be easily persuaded to give them 
from Imperial revenues the additional grants needed in aid of 
such Sanitary expenditure. 

Thus, these Special Departments work on—moving each 
in its own groove and in isolation and exclusiveness which is far 
from condneive to general administrative efficiency or the well¬ 
being of the people. 
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Besides, as an inevitable consequence of such Department¬ 
al centralization we find a general weakening of the District 
executive. 

Every such branch of administrative work so specialized, 
and transferred to the charge of an organized Department, repre¬ 
sents a corresponding diminution in the powers and responsibili¬ 
ties of the District Collector. Ijand Revenue Settlement, 
Forest, Excise, Public Works, Sanitation,—and even Police— 
which in the first years of the conquest were centred in his 
hands, are now separate Departmental charges. And though he 
still retains his position as the head of the District Executive, 
he no longer enjoys the power and prestige which once were his. 
In Land lienenue Settlrmj'nls ho is now only an advising officer, 
and instances occur in which bis advice is over-ruled in favour 
of the views of the survey and settlement officers. In a recent 
revision settlement carried out in the Bijapiir (’ollectorate, the 
■unanimous opinion of the Assistant Collector, the Collector 
and tlie Revenue Commissioner in regard to the interpreta¬ 
tion of a rule respecting enhancements was put on one 
side, and the recommendations of the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture who represented the survey views were 
accepted and sanctioned by Government. ( Vide—Government 
of Bombay Resolution of 12th April 1006 ). In Excise matters 
the Collector is almost wholly subject to the orders of the Excise 
Commissioner, and cannot, without his permission, sanction 
even the opeuiug and location of liquor-shops in his District. 
In the Department of Forests, his authority is even less, having 
no share in its management or control. If a village in his 
District, for instance, after a disastrous fire requires a free grant 
of a cheap supply of timber from the forests for the re-building 
of burnt cottages and huts, his duty is confined to the making 
of a recommendation to that effect to the forest authorities. 

Thus with the increasing power and influence of these 
special departments, there is to be noticed a corresponding re¬ 
duction iu the strength and unity of the district administration 
—and there is a weakening of administrative authority—not only 
at the provincial centres and in the provinces under the existing 
system of Imperial control, but lower down, at the district 
centres and in the districts—consequent on the growth, of 
departmental centralization—with its natural result of a loss of 
touch with local sentiment and local conditions. 
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Finally, lower down the scale, there is the same feature 
noticeable of the existing arrangements—at the village centres 
—in the decay of the old village system of the country. The 
village is still the unit of administration—but only a sliadow of 
its former self. Our village organizations—once the pride of 
the country—are no longer the living organizations they were. 
The Patil is still there, at the head of the village administration 
—but more as a servant of the State than as the honoured head 
of the village community. His work, besides, is now much 
circumscribed. He collects the revenues, manages the village 
police, tries petty offences, looks after the village pastures and 
the village cattle-pounds and does other petty work. The 
Panchayats are gone and he has no longer any share in the assess¬ 
ment and distribution of the laud revenue demand. Under the 
Ryotwari system—on our side—Government deals direct with 
the individual cultivators, and the unity of village life is gone. 
The irrigation works are under the control of the P. W. 
Department; the forests are under the care of the Forest 
department, and in Excise matters the Patil of course has no 
voice. 

Thus, here too, at the village centres and in the villages is 
to be marked—as partly due to departmental centralization—a 
great weakening of authority as a feature of the existing 
arrangements. 

Briefly, the position may be summed up thus:— 

1. —There is a serious and increasing weakening of admini¬ 
strative authority and independent initiative at the various 
locahrentres at which the Administration is in the closest contact 
with local conditions and local sentiments—the Province, the 
District and the Village~^u^ 

2. —It is on such weakened and steadily carrowing local 
foundations that a stupendous system of centralized administra¬ 
tion is growing up-deriving its life, its impulse, its motive 
force and its inspiration from a single centre at the top and 
that, too, situated at an inconvenient distance and height from 
the base—with a serious resultant impairment of administrative 
efBcieucy and success through loss of touch with local 
■conditions. 

Altogether it would appear that the task of guiding, 
directing and superintending the entire administration of the 
country the Government of India is attempting at present— 
36 
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"with the aid of its powerful Secretariat and controlling Imperial 
Departments, and that too from a single distant centre,—is in its 
nature au impossible task. And such centralization—which 
might be possible in small and compact states—is simply out 
of place in a country like India—of the size of Western 
Europe,—and is at present not only causing an enormous loss 
of power and motive force, but is in itx actual operation highly 
prejudicial to the success of the general Administration. 

And us the present systein of Imperial control develops 
and expands and departmental organization extends, the ten¬ 
dency to such centralization must grow stronger and more 
accentuated, and with it, the gulf between the administration 
and the people, get wider. 


The only effectual corrective to such an unsatisfactory 
position of things would seem to lie in an extensive scheme of 
administrative ro-organizutiori under which the central control 
as at present exercised by the Govornment of India would be 
considerably reduced and tltc various local centres of administra¬ 
tive authority—the Province, tlie District, and the Village — 
restored to their former unity, strength and vigour, by associa¬ 
tion of the people in administrative work on a footing of regulated 
responsibility and under a system of safeguards, more 
effective and better suited to the altered circumsttuices of the 
country. 


But here the question of control is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. Any delegation of power without responsibility must 
eventually lead to all the evils of uncontrolled autocratic power 
and convert our local authorities into local despotisms—a change 
good neither in the interests of sound administration nor of the 
people. For the administration, it would annihilate all effect¬ 
ual guarantees for efficiency and the right use of power ; for the 
people, it would reduce the safe-guards—at present existing—- 
however imperfect—for the maintenance of liberal and pro¬ 
gressive principles in the administration of the country. 

Autocracy in whatever shape is au evil, and under any 
circumstances, and no one would for a moment advocate it for 
India, as involving a disastrous fall-off from the standard of 
regulated power and responsible administration reached after 
more than a century of British rule. 

But on the other hand, the only control that at present 
'exists in respect of the general administration of the country is- 
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that supplied by the directive supervision of tire Government 
of India ■■ exercised through its central Departments. And as 
we find it, it is rearing ui), in the name of administrative 
efficiency, a huge upas of centralization—fatal to independent 
local growth and vigour in the country—and as far as one is 
aide to see,—it must before long come down by the sheer weight 
of its utter iuelficieucy and deail failure. 

We must, however, have some .system of control; and if 
Imperial control is impossible, and yet there can be no safe de¬ 
volution of irresponsible power under any scheme of decen¬ 
tralization—no matter how carefully constructed,—there is 
apparently only one escape from the dilemma. It is the build¬ 
ing up of a sound and efi'ective systems of popular control — 
such as exists in all free and progressive count’‘ies. And it is 
the earnest hope and prayer of the country that such jiopular 
control may be provided for under the new scheme of Councils 
lietbrm which is at present engaging the attention of the 
authorities—in the reconstituted Legislative Councils and their 
enlarged fnnctions. 

Failing the establishment of such popular control over the 
general administration, tlie problem of beneficial change in the 
existing arrangements of the country is to our thinking an 
impossible problem and we have no suggestions to submit for 
the consideration of the Commission in regard to administrative 
decentralization. 

Postulated, however, the creation of such popular control 
under the new scheme of Councils lieform, we would proceed to 
lay before the Commission the following few suggestions in re¬ 
spect of the contemplated changes in the administrative 
machinery of the country. 

With properly re-constituted Councils on a broad repre¬ 
sentative basis and with enlarged functions including that of 
constitutional control, we would go in for as large a measure of 
Provincial autonomy as possible—both for administrative and 
financial purpo.-es—consistent with the general scheme of Indian 
Government and its unity of responsibility and control. In 
their own sphere of duties, we consider, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments should be at liberty to follow their own methods, and 
develop their administrative work on lines suited to local condi¬ 
tions—subject to the general controlling supervision of the 
Government of India. They have independent powers of 
legislation, and should in our opinion have a free hand in. 
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execufive matters, as far as compatible with the harmonious 
working of the general administrative organization of the 
country. The Government of India as the central authority 
should confine its intervention to laying down broad lines of 
policy, for the gaidtince of the local authorities and supervising 
in a general way their practical carrying out in the Provinces. 
Forent, Fxcise, Agriculture, Irrigation, Puhlic Works, Medi¬ 
cal aid, i^anitation. Famine relief— these and other matters of 
a like nature might, it would seem, be advantageously left to 
the unfettered discretion of the Provincial Governments. In 
all matters, on the other liand, of more than Provincial interest 
and importance, the Go\ernment of India will continue to 
exercise, as at present, its general controlling supervision 
through its own Imperial Secretariat and Imperial Departments. 
Its Directors and Inspectors-General should be more its expert 
advisers, assisting it in its decisions on broad questions of 
Dejiartmental policy than its controlling ofiicers, constantly 
interfering in matters of Provincial Executive Administration, 

Financially, the position of the Provincial Governments 
would seem to require a fundamental change. They should 
no longer be as now mere spending .Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, but should have restored to them their 
financial powers and responsibilities us autonomous Admini¬ 
strations. All taxation is no doubt in strict constitutional law 
Imperial and that portion of it which is in its nature Imperial 
such as Customs, Coinage, Salt, Opium, should be under Imperial 
direction. Pnt the rest of the revenues should be, in our 
opinion, transferred to Provinchal control—and to be at the 
disposal of the Provincial Governments—subject of course to 
the permanent claim of the Imperial Government to such a 
share of tliem as it may in its discretiou decide to be necessary 
for Imperial necessities. As regards expenditure in the 
Provinces, it would seem, several of the restrictions of the Civil 
Account Code as laid down in Secs. 283-5 are unnecessary— 
such as those relating to grades and classes of ofiicers uud 
their salaries and allowances - and might be taken off and the 
Provincial Administrations should he free to regnlato and 
adjust their expenditure to their Provincial requirements as 
might seem to them best in the public interests. 

In this connection we would respectfully invite attention 
to the following scheme of Provincial Finance, recommended 
in the Minority Report of the Welby Commission (p. 184), 
and which has our general concurrence:— 
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I. That there should he no divided departments, but 
that those departments of receipts and ex])eiiditure 
which are now wholly, or almost wholly, Imperial, 
or which it may be found convenient to make 
Imperial, should be set on one side for Imperial 
purposes, and that the receipts and expenditure of 
the Provincialised departments should be entirely 
Provincial; 

II. That whatever the sum be by which the Imperial 
expenditure exceeds the income from those sources 
of revenue which are not Provincialised, that sum 
should be declared the first charge on the Provincial 
revenues; 

III. That the Proviucial surplus which arises from the 
excess of receipts over expenditure should be the 
fuud from which, in the first place, all Imperial 
necessities should be mot before any increase can 
take place in Provincial expenditure ; 

IV. And that, as regards the future growth of revenue, 
it should, as far as possible, be divided equally 
between Provincial and Imperial, subject to the 
condition that if the Imperial exigencies ever re¬ 
quired a larger share, the Imperial share should be 
increased. 

88. The following advantages are claimed for the fore¬ 
going scheme:— 

1. It will place the financial system of India once for 
all on a sound basis, and will bring it more in a line 
with the federal systems of finance in other 
countries ; 

2. It will remove all irritation at present felt by the 
i'rovincial Governments and secure to them, under 
ordinary circumstances, half the normal growth of 
revenues in their provinces, enabling them thereby 
to make steady efforts towards the progressive im¬ 
provement of their internal administration ; 

3. It will tend to secure greater and greater equality in 
the burdens which Imperial expenditure imjioses 
upon the different provinces. The effect of con¬ 
tributing to the Imperial Exchequer an equal por- 
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tion of all future increase in revenue ( viz. 50 per 
cent) will be, that year by year the relation which 
the contribution of a province bears to its revenue 
will tend more and more towards equalisation. Thus 
the provinces which now pay, say 60 per cent of 
their revenue, will, after paying only 50 per cent 
of their increase for some years, be found to have 
dropped down to a ratio of 58 or 57 per cent.. And 
similarly in the provinces which pay less than 50 
per cent at present, the ratio will constantly work 
itself up toward 50 per cent; and 

4. It will operate as a check upon the inclination of 
the (Tovernment of India towards increased unre- 
prodnctive expenditure. 

89. To these proposals of Sir Charles Elliot, one more 
may be added, viz., that the Government of India should have 
no power of claiming for itself a higher proportion of the pro¬ 
vincial increases than 50 per cent, except in those extreme cases 
described by Lord Ilipon’s Government as dire necessities, and 
that whenever, in the opinion of the Government of India, those 
extreme cases arise, a formal declaration of the grounds on 
which suclv opinion is based should be drawn up and sent to the 
Secretary of State, to be placed by him before Parliament. 
Further, the increase should be allowed only with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, who should give a hearing to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and take their objections, if any, into 
account before according such sanction. These proposals, which 
are only a logical development of the financial decentralisation 
already effected, will secure to provincial finance the stability 
and certainty it so much needs, and while making adequate pro¬ 
vision for the real necessities of the Central Government, will 
enable the Provincial Governments to make comprehensive and 
well-sustained efforts in administrative reform and the internal 
improvement of the country. 

Such administrative and financial autonomy c^inferred on 
the Provincial Administrations—under adequate and effective 
safe-^iirds would constitute an immense improvement on the 
existing arrangements, and would go far to strengthen ad¬ 
ministrative authority at a centre at which such strengthening 
is most needed and would be attended with the most beneficial 
results. 
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As further changes tending to the same end, we would pro- 
pose the following :— 

1. That the Provincial Administration should all be pre¬ 

sided over—including the Central Provinces—by Governors, as in 
Bombay and Madras, appointed from England. It would be a 
source of immense strength to the cause of Indian progress to 
hive from time to time applied to the practical consideration of 
Indian administrative problems fresh minds trained and dis¬ 
ciplined in the free atmosphere of Euglisii public life. ’ 

2. That the Provinces should all have, like Madras and 
Bombay, Executive Councils of their own to assist their Gov¬ 
ernors,—as conducive to administrative unity and efficiency. 

3. That there should be on these Provincial Executive 
Councils Indian representatives equal in number to their 
English colleagues, in order that the whole higher work of Pro¬ 
vincial Administration might be brought into closer contact 
with public seutiment than is otherwise possible. 

4. And, lastly, as a corrective to the evil of excessive 
Departmental separatist-centralization, there should be at 
the bead-quarters of each Provincial Government a Board of ex¬ 
pert Departmental advice, presided over by a member of Council 
and composed— 

(1) of the heads of various Administrative Departments 
and 

(2) of an equal number of non-official members—to re¬ 
present the various popular iuterests concerned— 
Commercial, Agricultural, Sanitary, Educational, 
&c. 


The functions of the Board should be two—viz. :— 

(1) to assist the Provincial Government with their ad¬ 
vice iu all Departmental matters of importance, and 

(2) to coordinate Departmental work with a view to 
greater unity of purpose and plan. The present 
arrangements which suffer these various Departments 
to work—each independently of the rest—evidently 
involves friction and waste of power and resource. 
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With the position of the Provincial Governments so im¬ 
proved and the Provincial, centres of authority so strengthened, 
we would go a step lower down the scale and propose a similar 
strengthening of admini'trative authority at the District centres 
and in the Districts. Here, the object is principally to impart 
to the District Administration the unity, strength and vigor it at 
present lacks. Fi'st, it is necessary that the District Collectors 
should be in reality—what they are at present in little more 
than a name—the directing and controlling chiefs of the District 
Execntive. And secondly, it is desirable that the various 
Administrative Departments should be brought together as at 
the Provincial head-quarters, and work in unison and with 
greater unity of purpose and method- And with this double end 
in view, we would advocate the creation of Administrative 
Councils for the Districts to focus and administer district busi¬ 
ness, under the presidency of the District Collectors, and 
composed of— 

( 1 ) The Local representatives of the various Depart¬ 
ments of Administration,—Forest, Public Works &c. 
and 

(2) The people’s elected representatives—equal in num¬ 
ber to their Departmental colleagues—including 

2 representitives of the landed classes—the rent-re¬ 
ceivers and the rent-payers, 

1 representative of the District Local Board—elected by 

uon-otiiciai members, 

2 representatives of the Taluka Boards, 

1 representativo of the Manic pility of the chief town of 
the District, 

1 representative of the other Municipalities in the Dis¬ 
trict. 

The Departmental Officers would constitute a strong 
element in these Councils, and it would seem that the Col¬ 
lector-Presidents should have the assistance, as a counterpoise 
to the Departmental representation, of an equal number of 
non-officiiil members. 

What the precise powers and functions of such District 
Councils should be, is a most important matter for consideration. 
JBxcise, Forest, Irrigation, F. Works, Sanitation, Medical 
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aid, Famini} relief and Agriculture would suggest some of the 
various branches of District Administration which might be 
advantageously entrusted to their management and control. 

Such District Councils—constituted on a democratic basis 
—exist, for instance, in Austria for the administration of 
district affairs—interposed between the communal bodies and 
Provincial Diets. 


Thus aided, the position of the District Collectors would 
be largely improved and their influence and prestige as chiefs of 
the District Executive, increased, and we are persuaded, an> 
effectual corrective might be applied to the existing centralizing 
tendencies of the Departmental organization, and finally, 
administrative authority strengthened at another local centre— 
viz., the Districts,—and brought into closer touch with local 
conditions and local sentiment than is possible under the present, 
arrangements. 

Lastly, we come to the Village centres, the very bed-rock 
of the whole territorial organization of the country. Our 
village-system was at ooe time the sheet anchor of our national 
life, and in the interests of good Covernraent and progress, 
we would wish it to be revived, improved and strengthened 
in the larger villages in the Presidency—villages of 500 in¬ 
habitants and more,—in some such ways as the following 

(1) That the administration of village officers should 
be re-organized on a broader basis under the head¬ 
ship of the village Patil. 


( 2 ) That the village Patil should have in the geneml 
conduct of village affairs the help and co-operation 
of a standing Fanchayat or village committee, 
composed of 5 men chosen periodically— say once 
in every 4 or 5 years—by the free voice of the 
tohole village community. 

( 3 ) Tliat the range of village business under the control 
of the Patil and the Panchayat sliould be consider¬ 
ably widened—and should include, inter alia 


1. Kevenue management. 

2. Village Pastures. 

3. Village Cattle-pounds. 

4. Village Sanitation. 

5. Village Police. 

6. Village Criminal Justice. 

37 


! more or less as now. 
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7. Village (’ivil Justice. ] New branches, proposed to 

8. Village Forest. ! be transferred to communal 

9. Village Excise. [ control. 

10. Village Irrigation. J 

(4) That the village management should continue 
as now under the supervLsiou of the Taluka Mamlat- 
dar and the control of the District Collector. 

{.0 ) That the administration .should have the advice 
and asistance of the various Administrative De¬ 
partments through their local officers in all matters 
in which such advice and assistance might be 
necessary. 

The scheme of. village administrative re-organisation as 
out-lined above is intended for the larger villages which number 
in this Presidency 7,530, In the smaller villages, we are afraid 
the requisite material for such administration is not available ; 
and we have no change to propose in the existing arrangement. 

We would submit a few observations on the various points 
of the proposed scheme. 

1. First as regards the Village Patil -— 

The village with us is emphatically the pivot of the 
whole administrative system— pa7' excellence the 
centre at which the administration is in the closest 
touch with local conditions. And it is here, if 
anywhere, that administrative authority needs to 
be strengthened as far as possible. It is essential 
—and indeed it is the sine qua non of our scheme— 
that the Patil should stand forth as the chief of 
the village administration—more as the honoured 
head and representative of the village community 
than as a mere servant of the State to collect its 
dues aud look after the village watch. He should 
have a larger share of administrative authority 
than at present; he should hold a position of 
greater influence and dignity, and his emoluments 
should be increased. And no effort should be 
spared to bridge over the gulf that at present 
separates him and the people, bring the village 
administration as represented in his person into 
real, living contact with local sentiment, and 
identify the State and Villages in work, in interest 
and in feeling as far as possible. 
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■2. Secondly, as to the Village Panckayat :— 

In times not very remote, we had all over the Deccan— 
in the larger villages—what were known as the 
Mirasdars’ Assemblies. Each commune had such 
an assembly of its own to look after its affairs. It 
was composed of all resident peasant-proprietors 
who—as do the citizens in the smaller cantons in 
Switzerland at the present day—assembled together 
at the village Cffiavdi or in the open air on the vil¬ 
lage common at stated periods in the year, made 
their own mle.s, and decided matters relating to 
pastures and grazing, forests and wood-cutting, 
village expenses, village temple endowments, and 
other like details of village management. The com¬ 
munal spiidt was then strong, and there was a 
unity and a cohesiveness of village life, which 
constituted the strength of the village organiza¬ 
tion. Now, however, times are altered and much of 
the communal unity and strength of our villages is 
but a dim tradition ; and factions and dissension 
distract these village communities under the disinte¬ 
grating itifluences of modern life to a most harmful 
extent. Under such circumstances, it does not seem 
pos.sible to revive the village assemblies of pre- 
British times 5 but we submit that, even so, in the 
larger villages at least, the villages might be safely 
granted the franchise and trusted in spite of the 
factions that exist and to elect a good and strong 
Panchayat—once in every 4 or 5 years—to admini¬ 
ster their affairs. 

—The voice of the five is the voice of God, 
and in our villages, the Panchayats command the highest 
respect. 

The election of a Panchayat is held to be a sacred and 
responsible function; and we may be sure, neither the spirit 
of party nor the voice of faction would be suffered to mar such 
election proceedings. The villagers might assemble on the 
village common as in old tiroes and elect their Panchas. 

3. Thirdly, as regards the range of Village Business :— 

( 1 ) The village is now the unit as of old of revenue 
administration ; but the village community has no 
voice in the assessment or distribution of the State 
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dues as iu old days. There is, however, but little- 
scope for change iti this respect—under our existing- 
Hyotwari system. But we would suggest that 
the villagers may bo allowed some share in the 
final assessment of Irfind llevenue at least. 

(2), 13) Village pastures arid ullagecatlle-pounds — 
call for no remark. 

4. As regards Village Sanitation '.— 

We have iu the Presidency our Village Sanitation Act of 
1889, under which Village Sanitation is entrusted to Village- 
Sanitary (Jommittees ( Sec. 8 ) in the larger villages and to- 
Sanitary Boards ( Sec. 19) in groups of the smaller. Water- 
supply, cleansing the street, preventing nuisances and insanitary 
acta—are among the various duties .assigned to these Committees 
and Boards. Offences agaiust the Village Sanitation rules are 
cognizable by them and are punishable with fine which may 
extend to Rs. 10 or iu default, with confinement in the Village 
Chavdi for 48 hours. 

These Committees and Boards are cornjwsed of 3 or more 
resident house-holders chosen by the District Collector who is 
allowed under Sec. 8 to procure the nomination or election 
by the house-holders of the Village, of (pialified persons in sncli 
mode as he shall deem c.xpedient. 

The Act is already in force in sevcval Villages and uuy he 
extended to others at the discretion of the Local Government 
and his District officers. 

There does not seem, however, any need foi- such special, 
organization for Village Sanitation and we would suggest that, 
the whole Village Sanitary business may be transferred to the 
control of the Vill-.ige Path and the Village i’anchayat— 
in which the Special Sanitary Ct.niraittee.s and Boards should 
be merged. This w(juld no doubt be a radical change in tlio 
existing arrangement, bnt while it would c.anse no administra¬ 
tive inconvenience and lead to but little alteration iu the per¬ 
sonnel, such amalgamation of Sanitarg with the general 
business of Village iviauagemeut would largely help to strength¬ 
en the unity of the Village Administration. 

5 it 6. Next as regards Police and Criminal Justice :— 

Under tlio Bombay V ill-age Police Act of 18(57, the 
’Village Police is already under the control of the Village: 
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’Police Patil (Sec. 5). The Police Patil, bowever, of the 
Village 18 not always the same as the lleveime Patil, and there 
is a needless division—and weakening of village authority. 
We hold that the Revenue Patil— the chief of the Yillage 
administration—sliould, as a rale, be also the I’olice authority 
for his village. 

The Patil is also under this Act empowered to try petty 
■offences such as petty theft., petty assault or abuse, and punish 
nuisances and disorderly acts—such as bathing, washing in, 
and defiling any well or tank, cruelly torturing any animal 
&c. Here, as the Government of India suggests in its Re- 
■solution of 21st March 1905, the trial of such petty offences 
should bo entrusted to the Village Headmen and the Village 
Panebayats. 

These judicial Panebayats, however, would have to be 
different from the standing Paucb Committee of the villages,— 
which are purely executive Boards to assist the Patils in the 
general work of village management. J udicial is different from 
Executive work and the two functions should never be united as 
far as possible in the same hands. Besides, we ought to have 
.only one village head-man aud no other—as the chief of the 
village Administration, and it is hence all the more necessary 
•that the Panebayats for the trial of offences should be consti¬ 
tuted on a different basis As is provided in Madras Act I of 
1889 in the case of the Village Munaiffs Court, the Collector 
should prepare and maintain a list of respectable persons resid¬ 
ing in the village and qualified to sit as members of a Bench, 
and we would propose that these Pancliayats should be impan¬ 
elled by lot—one for each monthly session—from among the 
‘ listed ’ men. 

Such administration of Criminal Justice by the village 
Panchayat Benches presided over by the Patils would be more in 
accordance with local custom aaid tradition than by the village 
head-man sitting alone, and while like dury-trial, it would 
associate the people iti Judicial work—which cannot fail to have 
a most excellent educative effect, would best promote the 
unity of village public life. Such a system still survives in the 
H. W. Frontier Province, and by all accounts works most 
admirably—the head-man sitting down in his tribal Jirga to 
decide the cases—on stated days in the week. 

We now come to the four additional functions wliich we 
_|)roi)Ose should be changed to the village administration— Civil 
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Justice, Forest, Excise, and Irrigation. To take the last 
three first:— 

8. As regards Forests —we have in the Presidency no 
village forests as such. The necessity of creating them, however,, 
is recognised, and when they are so created, they should^ be 
under village control as in many parts in the Central Provinces. 
We had such village forests before, under communal manage¬ 
ment all over the Koukan and in parts of the Deccan up-land ; 
and there is no reason why we should not have a' like- 
arrangement again. 

9. As to Excise —there is the Excise Department charged 
with the cxcutive control of this branch of administrative work, 
and all we propose is, that the village head-man and the village 
Panch should have a consultative, if not a determining voice 
in the opening and location of Ifipior shops and the settingup- 
of out-stills within the village bounds. 

10. Next as regard Irrigation —it is a mo.st important 
point of village management. In former times, the villagers 
managed and controlled their own village works—tanks, wells 
and bandkara ( storage w'orks ),—all over, Khaudesh, Nasik, 
Satara, Belgaum and other Zillas. Jlow, however, they are 
under the r. Works Department; and village management 
except in reference to channel distribution is for the most part 
eliminated. This is surely not as it should be, and we are 
strongly of opinion that these works originally constructed by 
communal efibrt and from communal funds and. since maintain¬ 
ed in proper condition by communal labor should be as in days 
of native rule under village control. 

Lastly, we come to Civil Justice (7) in the Villages. Here 
there is a wide scope for change. We have already in the Pre¬ 
sidency over 200 village mnnsiffs, and under the recent exten¬ 
sions of the Deccan Agriculturists Eelief Act of 1879, Gov¬ 
ernment has the power to oppoint such mnnsiffs in any village 
they deem fit under Sec. 3-1 of the Act. Government can ap¬ 
point any village Patil or any other per.son of local influence to be 
a village muusiff for such village to take cognizance of simple' 
money suits ( Sec. 35 ) not exceeding in value Rs. 10. But no¬ 
where have we our Panchayats of old. In pre-British times— 
and under Maratha rule, we bad the Panchayat system in fine, 
working order all over the Presidency. 
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According to Monntstuart F-lphinstone (vide his Heport 
on the Peishwa Territories ) Civil Justice was administered in the. 
country by the Patil. When a complaint was made to a Patil^ 
he would send for the person complained of, and if he admitted 
the debt, settle the mode and time of re-payment. If the debt 
was disputed and be could not effect a settlement, he assembled 
a Panchayat who inquired into the matter and decided a.s they 
thought best. The consent of the parties to the Panchayat was; 
everywhere essential; the members were chosen with their 
approbation, and were usually people of the same situation in, 
life as the parties or people likely to understand the matter in 
dispute—as bankers in a matter of account. And from their 
decisions there was no appeal. There was no limit as to value 
of suits. 

Under Madras Act I of 1889, such village P.enches are 
constituted in most villages and take cognizance of suits not 
exceeding in value Rs. Either party to a suit may claim 
(Sec. 9, 8 ) trial by a Bench—usually of b judges. The 
Collector prepares and maintains a list of respectable persons 
qualified for sucli work and the list is hung up in the village 
conrt-liouse, and each party is entitled to nominate as a member 
any person in the list. 

We would propose an analogous .sy.stera for this Presi¬ 
dency. The trial of simple suits should be by the village 
Benches as in Madras, and the money value of suits may be 
Hs. 50 and under. 

Such a revival of the indigenous institution of the land 
would he hailed with delight in the villages. It would, render 
justice cheap, expeditious and elfective and save a world of 
trouble and harassment to the parties. Further, it would' 
bring immense relief to the stipendiary courts. Snch suits not 
exceeding in value Rs. 50 constitute usually full 6u per cent 
of the total number of in.stitutions. List year in the Presi¬ 
dency, we had in all 102,024 institutions, of which suits of the- 
value of Rs. 50 and under numbered 61,523. But, above: 
all, it would associate the people in such honorable and respon¬ 
sible work, and strengthen the unity and enhance the dignity 
of village life. 

4. With the range of village administration so enlarged,, 
we have no change to recommend iu the present arrangements 
as regards direction and supervision. The Collector will con¬ 
tinue as now the one controlling officer for his District. 
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5. As regards Departmental advice, we propose that it 
may be rendered to the Villag'e Adraiuisti-ation always and in 
4all matters—especially of a tecdinical nature—by the various 
Administrative Departments through their local staffs. In 
■Sanitary matters, the Patil should be entitled to advice and 
help from the local officers of the Sanitary Department ; in 
Foretst business, from the local representatives of the Forest 
Department; in regard to Irrigation, from the local officers of 
the Public Works Department, and so on. Now it is the 
Departments that do the actual work. Under the proposed 
arrangements, the work will be done by those whose (;onceru it 
properly is—only with their advice and help. Some such 
change, we submit, in our village arrangements would help to 
bring those strong Special Departments into real touch with 
local conditions, and put an end to their present isolation and 
«xclusiveness. 

We would thus have our old Village System revived and 
re-organized in some such ways as above, and the Village Ad¬ 
ministration improved and strengthened—and placed on a 
broader basis than at present. This would have a magic effect 
and improve the Administration at its broadest territorial base 
—bringing the rulers and the ruled into real living touch, and 
associating them in actual work and identifying them in 
sentiment and interest in a way in which nothing else could. 


Such is in rough outline our scheme of administrative re- 
'organization, and if our appreciation of the existing system of 
administrative centralization and its paralysing effects on local 
life is not altogether incorrect, would seem to offer a fair solu¬ 
tion of tlie problem now before the Uoraraission. We 
propose :— 

(1 ) That the existing system of Imperial control— the 
Jons-et-oriyo —of our administrative difficulties should be largely 
modified by a clearer and stricter definition of the power of 
directing and coutvolliiig supervision as vested in the Govern¬ 
ment of India under tire Charter Act of 1833, and by its 
circumscription within limits which theory and experience per¬ 
mit to a Central Government supreme over a number of de¬ 
pendent local administratiouB. 

Such control—when it comes to include, as at present, 
detailed regidation as well as general dircclice supervision and 
rr.straining poiver —exceeds all limitations, and as tending to 
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a fatal concentration of administrative work and responsibility, 
does more harm than good to the cause of sound and pro¬ 
gressive administration and is otherwise prejudicial to the 

i growth of local independence, local life, local initiative and 
ocal progress, and requires curtailment and stricter definition. 

Such curtailment of central control being effected under a 
clearer definition and a better distribution of power and respon¬ 
sibility as between the Supreme (iioverument and the Local 
(jovernments subordinate to it, their mutual relations wouhl be 
simplified and impx'oved- 

( 2 ) That side by side with such central control so cir- 
'cumscribed—and partly in place of it, there should be built up 
in some shape or other an effective system of popular control 
under the new scheme of Councils Reform in the re-constituted 
Tjocal Legislative Councils and their enlarged powers and func¬ 
tions. 

Some such arrangement as tiie following may be sug¬ 
gested :— 

(a) Half the membership of the re-constituted Coun¬ 
cils to be given to popular election. 

(b) The annual Budgets to be voted with a bill of 
appropriation tacked on—amendments being per¬ 
mitted to be moved, and divisions taken. 

( 6‘ ) The right of interpellation to be coupled with a 
further power to have discussion iu Council on mat¬ 
ters of importance involving questions of admini¬ 
strative principle and plan. 

It is the sacred right of the governed to have such control 
"Over the administration of their country’s affairs—and it exists 
on a firm constitutional basis in all free,and progressive states. 

( 3 ) That a com 2 >rehensive scheme of administrative re¬ 
organization may be carried out with a view to strengthening 
administrative authority at the various local centres—the Pro- 
tinces, the Districts and tlie VUlaycs — 

( a ) by broadening its base though the creation of admi¬ 
nistrative councils such as exist in Austria and 
Prussia, and 
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( 3 ) by bringing it into closer touch with local condi¬ 
tions through the admission of the people to a res¬ 
ponsible participation in actual administrative 
work. 

In the Provinces — 

( a ) The Provincial Governments should have within 
the sphere of their Provincial work as large a mea¬ 
sure of fluancial and administrative autonomy as is 
consistent with the general scheme of Indian Gov¬ 
ernment ; 

( i ) a machinery should be provided at the head-quar¬ 
ters of each Local Government for a proper co¬ 
ordination of administrative work as represented by 
the various Administrative Departments in the 
term of a Board of expert advice, composed partly of 
the Departmental diiefs and partly of the people’s 
chosen rejiresentatives, and 

{c ) there should be popular representativee on the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Councils in order to bring the 
liigher work of administration into effective touch 
with public sentiment. 

In the Districts — 

The position of tlie District Collectors should be strength¬ 
ened by the establishment of District Administrative Councils— 
under their presidency—to be composed partly of the District 
representatives of the various Administrative Departments— 
with a view to co-ordination of Departmental work and as a cor¬ 
rective to Departmental centralization—and partly of the 
elected representatives of the various popular interests concern¬ 
ed—in order to bring the general work of district administra¬ 
tion into effective contact with local conditions. 

And lastly, in the Villages — 

The old Village System of the country should be revived 
and re-organized on a broader basis. 

[ Parenthetically, it may be observed that in our opinion the 
time is come when the Administration can safely and advan¬ 
tageously dispense with the assistance of the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners and Boards of Revenue. ] 
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Thus— 

(a) A proper system of central control being established 
—partly Imperial to be exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as at present—and partly popular to 
be vested in the reconstituted Legislative Councils ; 

(i) Improvement of the relations between the Supreme 
and Local Governments being secured under a sound¬ 
er definition of their respective powers and res¬ 
ponsibilities ; 

(c) Closer and more eifective touch witli loml con¬ 
ditions and local sentiments, being ensured though 
tbe responsible participation of the peojdc in actual 
administrative work; and 

{d) Administrative authority being strengthened at the 
various local Centres—the Province, the District 
and the Village,— 

The Indian administrative system would be in our humble 
opinion far better adapted than at present to fulfil the one 
supremo purpose whicli is its raison d'etre. —viz., tire most 
effectiDil promotion of the moral, material and political welfare 
of the Indian people. 


Under some such scheme of re-construction the whole fabric 
of British Indian Administration would, we humbly think, be 
immensely strengthened, and placed on a stronger and broader 
basis than at any time before since British rule commenced; 
Indian progress would receive a fresh impetus; and England 
would be in a better position—to accomplish her high mission 
in India—the elevation of a great and ancient people to a 
higher plane of life, civilization, and material well-being. 

Salus populi suprema csi lex.. 



n NOTE ON THE REFORM SCHEME.* 


At a ConCerence specully convened under the auspices of 
the Poona Sarvajauik Sablia for considering the Indian Reform 
proposals generally and the India Councils Bill now before the 
Tjords in particular, and held on three successive days viz., 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
March 1909, the Reform ])roposals as well as the Bill were 
subjected to prolonged discussion ; and eventually the following 
resolutions together with the appended explanatory note on 
the same wore adopted as embodying the opinion of the 
Conference;— 


Resolutions. 

I. That, the Conference welcomes with feelings of the 
most grateful satisfaction the Indian Reform Proposals at pre¬ 
sent under the consideration of Parliament, and which when 
sanctioned will mark a most notable stage onward along the 
path of constitutional advance m India- 

II. That, considering that the central object of the con¬ 
templated changes is to confer on the peoj^le of India a greater 
share in the legislation and government than they at present 
enjoy, and that it is proposeii with a view to this object to 
place the constitution of Indian Government on a broader and 
a more representative basis by enlarging the Legislative 
Councils and extending their powers and functions on the one 
hand, and on the other, by expanding and strengthening the 
Excutive Councils by the appointment of Indians, the Con¬ 
ference begs to record its high a])preciation of the noble purpose 
and lofty motive by wliioh the ijroposed measures are inspired. 

III. That, having regard to the vast importance of the 
issues involved in the proposed scheme of change, the Cou- 
ference regrets that no inquiry by a Parliamentary Comittee 
or a Royal Commission has been held as at oue time contem¬ 
plated into the working of the Goverument of India Act of 185S 
and the Indian Councils Act of 1861 and 1892, by way of a 
necessary preliminary to the formulation in the shape of a 


* The Note on the Reform Scheme along with the Resolutions 
•of the Oonferenco held under the auspices of the Poona Sarvajanik 
■Sabha, were forwarded to the House of Commons on 18th March 
1909. 
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statutory enactment of the cLaugea required,—an inquiry 
which would have best served to bring out in clear relief the 
weak jioints in the existing arrangements and indicate the 
directions in the which alterations were in the interest of progres¬ 
sive development needed in the constitution of the Goverumeut 
of India. 


IV. That, in cousequence, the Conference regrets to find 
tlvat the proposed Government scheme of changes is in impor¬ 
tant particulars defective, and otherwise is not such as is 
calculated to give due effect either to the noble policy enunciat¬ 
ed in the Royal Message or to the generous intentions of 
Goveruineiit. 


(A) LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

V. That, in regard to the liCgislative Councils, the Con¬ 
ference is humbly of opinion that the proposed scheme is un¬ 
satisfactory inasmuch as— 

(1) It does not admit of any adeqiiate enlargements of 
the Councils, because of the nni-cameral basis on 
whicli they are constituted and which it leaves un¬ 
altered, combined with the assumed Imperial necessity 
of maintaining on them, lu the interests of the 
supreme authority of the Executive, the predominance 
of the official element iu relation to the non-official. 

(2) It fails to make the ex])anded Councils truly and 
eifectively representative of the people by reason of 
a faulty system of jjopular election, which, while it 
omits to utilize the existing communal system of the 
country and make provision for the represeidation of 
the population at large on the old Pauchayat basis 
which re(;oguises no distinctions of class, creed or 
colour, gives special rexireseutatiou to minorities and 
siiecial classes and limited interests. 

(3) And lastly, it does not, by its insistence on an official 
majority in the Supreme Legislature, serve to briug- 
to these Councils any larger share iu legislative autho¬ 
rity than at present. 

VI. That, the Conference ventures respectfully to submit 
the following suggestions iu this regard for the tavourable 
consideration of Government 
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(1) That the proposed expanded Councils may be reconsti¬ 
tuted on a bi-cameral plan—the two chambers— 
one to be nominated by the Crown and one chosen by 
popular vote, and to have concurrent and co-ordinate 
legislative authority, tlie supremacy of the imperial 
Executive in cases of real and urgent necessity being 
safe-guarded by retention in its hands of the constitu¬ 
tional power of overruling the chambers,—such an 
arrangement being calculated to obviate the necessity 
of withdrawing any large number of officials from their 
regular duties for attendance in Council and in other 
respects being a desirable and convenient arrangement. 

(2) Tliat, the scheme of elective representation for the 
pojurlar chambers should effectually provide for due 
and adequate representation ;— 

(«) (df the general ])opulation by means of territorial 
electorates based on the village communal system 
of the country, the rural Panchayats serving as 
primary voting units, 

ih) Of importaut minorities such as the Mahomedans, 
the Sikhs, the Parsis, etc. through special elec¬ 
torates, 

(c) And of important, tliough limited, interests and 
special constituencies. 

VII. That, the Conference gratefully recognises the gen¬ 
erous spirit in which the proposed extensions of the powers and 
functions of the expanded Councils are conceived—including 
the asking of supplementary questions and the discussion of and 
the moving of resolutions on any matter of general public 
interest, as well as extended facilities for debate on the annual 
Budgets. 

VIII. That, in reference to the discussions on the Budgets, 
however, the Confereuce ventures humbly to submit the follow¬ 
ing suggestions— 

(1) That, considering the nature of the existing arrange¬ 
ments of Provincial Finance which, while they leave 
the Provincial Governments no revenues of their own, 
only assign to them allotments of money from the 
Imperial Treasury for the local services transferred to 
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their control, the Provincial Coniicils may be permitted 
to settle and vote their own Provincial Budgets— 
adjusting their assignments to their local requirements. 

(■3) And that, in regard to the Imperial Budget, the 
statutory exclusions proposed in the Government 
scheme may be—covering as they do a very large area 
of the financial arrangements for the year—in the inte¬ 
rests of useful and well ordered discussion, dropped 
as inexpedient and otherwise uncalled for. 

(B) EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

IX. That, having regard to the constitutional require¬ 
ments of the country and to the changed and changing position 
of the Provinces, the Conference ventures respectfully to 
suggest that they be all raised—inclndiug the Central Provin¬ 
ces and Berar—to the status of Presidential Governments to l)e 
presided over by Governors appointed direct from England, and 
that after they are so levelled up. Executive Councils on the 
plan of those of Bombay and Madrsis, as is proposed in the Gov¬ 
ernment scheme, may be created to assist them. 

X. That, even should it be decided to maintain un-altered 
the existing arrangement of apjjointing Lieutenant-Governors 
selected from the Indian Civil Service at the head of Local Gov- 
ornmeuts, the Conference is strongly of opinion that the estab¬ 
lishment of Executive Councils to assist them is—from.the point 
of view alike of administrative efficiency and progressive deve¬ 
lopment—a necessary and desirable stej). 

That, in this view of the matter, the Conference regrets the 
rejection in the Lords of clause 3 of the India Councils Bill 
authorizing the establishment of such Councils, and earnestly 
prays for its re-insertion. 

XL That, the Conference begs to express its grateful 
recognition of the liberality of the Government proposal to 
appoint Indians to the Executive Councils. 

Such admission of Indians to an important share in the 
responsibilities of Administration in its highest sphere will be 
hailed with loyal satisfaction throughout the country as a noble 
vindication of the pledges of the great Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858. 

XII. That, in this connection the Conference ventures to 
suggest : 
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(1) That such appointments of Indians to the Exe¬ 
cutive Councils may have the guarantee of statu¬ 
tory sanction. 

(2) That the Indian Members on the Executive Coun¬ 
cils should be recommended by the non-official 
members of Tjegislative Councils for nomination by 
Government. 

(3) And that no length-of-servicc rule may be made 
applicable to these airpointments, as calculated to 
unnecessarily restrict tlie area of selection. 


Note on the Reform Scheme. 


The Conference welcomes with feelings of the deepest 
satisfaction the Reform Propo-sals as marking an important ad¬ 
vance along the path of constitutional development. 

The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 has this pledge :— 

“ We hold ourselves Itoinid to the Natives of our Indian ■ 
Territories by the same oidigatious of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects : and those obligations, by the blessing of' 
Almighty God, wo shall taithfnlly and conscientiously fulfil.” 

This is a pledge of etpial treatment. England is bound to- 
treat India as she docs her Colonies. The Colonies have—most 
of them—risen to the status of Self-Governing members of the 
Empire witii rej)resentative institutions and responsible Govern¬ 
ment. And India ho])es to receive in the fulness of time at the 
hands of her Pritish Rulers the concession of a similar boon. 

Meanwhile, H. M. the King-Emperor’s message of Novem¬ 
ber last conveys this gracious assurance :— 

“ From the first, the i>rinciple of representative institutions 
began to be gradually introduced, and tlie time has come when 
in the jiulgment of my Viceroy and Governor-General and 
others of my Conusellors that principle may be prudently extend¬ 
ed. Important classes among you, representing ideas that 
have been fostered and encouraged by Rritish rule, claim ecjuali- 
ty of citizenship and greater share in legislation and govern¬ 
ment. The politic satisfaction of such a claim will strengthen,, 
not impair, existing aulJiority and power. Administration will 
be all the more efficient, if the officers who c-ouduct it have 
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greater opportunities of regular contact with those whom it 
affects, and with those who influence and reflect common opinion 
about it. I will not speak of the measures that are now being- 
diligently framed for these objects. They will speedily be 
made known to you, and will, I am very confident, mark a 
notable stage in the beneficent progress of your affairs.” 

The Reforms at present under consideration are in fulfil¬ 
ment of the Royal pledge and the Royal assurance ; and their 
central object is to extend representative institutions in the 
country, and accord to the people a greater share in legislation 
and government than they have hitherto enjoyed,—and not 
simply to associate them with the administration of the country 
and give them an effective voice in expressing their interests 
and needs. Viewed in their broader aspects, they are in¬ 
tended to confer on the people of India as Great Britain’s free 
and noble gift a new and representative constitution, under 
which they will have more largely than here-to-fore in their 
hands the future progress and development of the country. 

And we have this further assurance in the recent Speech 
from the Throne:— 

“ A Bill will be at once laid before you dealing with the 
matters to which sanction is required, and it is my strong 
desire that the steps to be taken for giving effect to the policy 
announced in my message of November to the Princes and 
people of India, may impartially protect the interests and 
advance the welfare of all races and classes and communities 
of my Indian Dominions.” 

Such is the new policy—a policy of constitutional reform 
—wortliy not only of the best traditions of British rule in India 
but of the larger statesmanship of the Empire. It inaugurates 
the dawn of a new era for the country and oj)ens a new chapter 
in the history of the relations between Great Britain and India. 
And the (Jouferenco begs to express its most grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of the high pur]»ose and the lofty motive by which the 
IKilicy so enunciateil is inspired. Judged, however, from the 
stand-point of these promises and assurances and the policy so 
announced, the Government scheme of changes actually 
proposed is far from satisfactory and is otherwise defective in 
important particulars ; and, the Gonfereuce is afraid, it cannot 
give due effect to the generous intentions of the Government 
without large and fundamental alterations. 

J!) 
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In this connection the Conference must express its deep 
regret that no inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee ora 
Royal Commission has been hold as usual* in the time of the 
E. I. Company upto 1853 and as at one time contemplated, 
into the working of the Government of India Act of 1858 and 
the Indian Councils Acts of 1861 and 1892 by way of a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to the formulation of the changes required. 
Nothing would have served better than such an inquiry to 
bring out in clear relief the weak points in the existing arrange¬ 
ments and to indicate the directions in whichmodifications 
were, in the interests of progressive development, needed in 
the constitution of the Government of India. Such inquiries 
into the administration of Indian affairs were held in the days 
of the E. I. Company’s rule—notably in the years preceeding 
the Charter Renewal Legislation of 1793, 1893, 1833 and 
1853—and admittedly with excellent results. 

The Government proposals fall under two groups:— 

1. Changes in the Legislative Councils. 

2. Changes in the Executive Councils. 

(1) Legislative Councils Reform. 

The changes proposed include ;— 

(а) Re-constitution of the Councils. 

(1) Numerical Expansions. 

( 2) Structural Plan. 

( 3) Elective Representation. 

(4) Official Majorities. 

(б) Extension of the powers and functions of the 

Councils. 

The Conference is of opinion that the Government scheme 
is in both these respects open to serious objection and requires 
large amendment. 

(a) Re-constitution of the Councils. 

In this connection it may be noted ;— 

(1) That it is the desire of the Governor-General in 
Council that the Legislative Councils in India should 
now be enlarged to the fullest extent compatible 
with the necessary authority of the Government. 

(Despatch, August 1907.) 
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(2) The Goveraor-Geueral in Council farther desires 
“that these bodies should be so constituted in 
respect of non-official, members as to give due and 
ample represenffition to the different classes and 
interests of the community.” 

“ That the Legislative Councils should reflect the leading 
olements of the population at large.” 

( Lord Morley’s Despatch, Nov- 1908. ) 

That it is the object of Government “ that these Legisla¬ 
tive Councils should represent truly and effectively, with a 
reasonable approach to the balance of real social forces, the 
wishes and needs of the communities.” 

(Lord Morley’s Reply to the Mahomedan Deputation.) 

That the constitution of these Councils should be such as to 
“ impartially protect the interests and advance the welfare of 
all races, classes and communities ” in India. 

( Speech from the Throne, Feb. 1909.) 

(3) That the measure is intended to give the people’s 
representati\'es “ a greater share in legislation.” 

(Royal Message, Nov. 1908.) 

The scheme of changes, however, as formulated in the 
Government Despatches is not calculated, in the opinion of the 
Conference, to fulfil any of these objects. 

(1) It does not give us any adequate expansions of the 
Councils, because of the uni-cameral plan on which 
they are constituted and which it is not proposed 
to change. 

( 2) It fails, by reason of a faulty and defective system 
of election proposed, to make the expanded Councils 
duly and effectively representative of the various 
classes and interests of the community. On the 
contrary, it converts them into close oligarchic 
bodies in which—excluding as it does the mass of 
the people from all share in direct representation— 
the interests of the voiceless millions are subordi¬ 
nated to those of the privileged few. 
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I—Numerical expansions :— 

The numerical expansions proposed are considerable—the' 
total number of seats in the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils being raised from 146 to 330 ; but the Conference con¬ 
siders that in view of the present constitutional reipiirements of 
the country, they are altogether inadequate. 

The seats in the expanded Councils are thus distributed :— 

Off. Non-off. Eld. Total. 

Imperial Council ... 32 3 28 63 

7 Provincial Councils ... 137 31 99 267 


169 34 127 330 

Thus, of the total expanded membership ( 330 seats ), only 
127 are thome open to popular election. In the Supreme 
Covincil we have just 28 elected members to represent the 
wishes and needs of a population of 232 millions. Bengal 
with a population of over 50 millions has on its expanded 
Council only 20 elective seats. The United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh have only 19 for a population of 47*6 millions. 
The Punjab—the home of the village communities—has just 5 
elective seats and no more for its 20‘3 millions. The Central 
Provinces and Berar with a population of nearly 12 millions have 
yet no liOgislature of their own. 

The Government scheme contemplates an official majority 
ill the Supreme Legislative Council alone. In the Provincial 
Councils, no such official predominance is insisted on. Even so, 
the governing consideration in respect of these enlargements is 
avowedly the necessity of maintaining, in the interests of the 
supreme authority of the Executive, the official eiemeiit in 
sufficient strength to balance the non-official on the Councils on 
their present nni-cameral basis ; and the sole question is “ what 
number of official members of the reipiisite standing and ex¬ 
perience can, without detriment to the public service, be spared 
from their regular duties for atteudauce iu Legislative Coun¬ 
cils.” 

The number of non-official members is thus rigorously 
limited and determined by the number of officials available for 
appointment to the Councils. And as no larger number of 
officials can be spared than is proposed, any further expansions 
of these Councils on their present one-chamber plan cannot be 
looked for. Government themselves admit th6 impossibility. 
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within the narrow limits thus imposed,” of providing in their 
scheme of expansion “ for the due representation of the vast 
■diversity of classes, races and interests in the Indian Empire.” 

II—Structural Plan :— 

The Conference is of opinion that the existing uni-cameral 
plan of these Legislative Councils—the officials and the non* 
officials sitting together in one chamber—in which lies the root 
difficulty in regard to these expansions, can no longer suit the 
ex 2 )auded Legislature of the future. 

The uni-cameral arrangement not only bars the way to 
adequate enlargements of the Councils, but is otlierwise an un¬ 
desirable and inconvenient arrangement:— 

( 1 ) It gives us unpoised popular Legislatures—single 
legislative chambers without the constitutional balance or 
steadying force which a two-eliainber arrangement alone can 
supply. 

In most constitutional countries as well as in most of the 
self-governing Colonies of the British Empire, the national 
Legislatures are constructed on a bi-cameral plan. It is only 
in isolated countries such as Greece and Norway and in some of 
the Provinces in tlie Dominion of Canada that we find the uni¬ 
cameral arrangement preferred. In India, under the peculiar 
conditions of British rule, the need for a balanced Legislature 
on a bi-cameral basis requires no emphasizing. 

( 2 ) The uni-cameral arrangement places both the official 
and non-official members in an anomalous and demoralizing 
position—the officials to be in their palaces witli no views and 
no standpoint of their own to represent but only to vote on the 
side of Government, the non-officials to sit with them at the 
Council Board to voice public sentiment and opinion but to be 
out-voted on every division. 

Such a position of parties in the Legislatures is a most 
ndesirable position and must tend to lower their prestige, re- 
uce their usefulness, and rob their decisions of much of their 
Qoral weight. 

( 8 ) Further, the arrangement necessitates the withdrawal 
)f as many as 160 officials—who must be senior men in the ser¬ 
vice—out of a total cadre of 1000-1100 men from their regular 
duties for attendance in Council, under the proposed scheme of 
expansions, and that too, for no other or higher purpose than 
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that of voting for Government measures,—a withdrawal which 
must cause serious administrative inconvenience and dislocation 
of business, and otherwise involve needless waste of power. 

( 4 ) In constitutional countries, placemen do not sit anct 
vote in the national Legislatures. In the United-Kingdom 
they are prohibited by statute from so sitting and voting in 
Parliament. In India it would seem even more necessary than 
elsewhere that the officers of Government—engaged in the 
general work of administration—should hold a position of 
dignified independence outside these popular Legislatures and 
the rougli and tumble of their discussions and division lists. 

( 5 ) More-over, the (Jonfereuce holds that it is a poor de 
vice to seek to maintain in the popular Legislatures the supreme 
authority of tlie Executive by means of a numerical preponder¬ 
ance of the official element. A constitutional expedient in this 
regard—simpler and better by far—is to be found in the con¬ 
struction of the Legislatures on a two-chamber plan and in a 
proper adjustment of the powers and mutual relations of the 
two constituent chambers. 

Ill—Elective Representation ;— 

There is no more gratifying feature of this portion of the 
Reform Scheme than the concession to the people of the valued 
privilege of the Elective Representation. 

Under the Charter Act of 1853, the Legislative f unctions 
were for the first time separated from the Exectitive, and inde¬ 
pendent Legislatures was formally constituted. It was, however, 
an entirely nominated Legnslature composed of official members. 

The Councils Act of 1861 made a notable change. It' 
authorised the establishment,—besides the Supreme Legislative 
Council—of Legislative Councils for the Provinces. These were 
still to be nominated chambers but with non-official members 
added to represent the people, SirC. Wood, the then Secretary 
of State for India, remarked on the point:—“ I anticipate that 
the introduction of intelligent Indian gentlemen into the 
Councils will bring to their deliberations a knowledge of the 
wishes and feelings of the Native population, which cannot fail 
to improve the laws passed by the Councils by adapting them 
to the wants of the great mass of the population of India. ” 

The Councils Act of 1892 marked a stage in advance. It 
expanded the Councils—though to a limited extent—and allow¬ 
ed Election in a modi fed form with a view to give to the^ 
expanded Councils a representative character. Certain classes,. 
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associations and constituencies were permitted to recommend 
men of their choice for nomination by Government to the 
Councils. 


It is now proposed to allow election in its proper constitu¬ 
tional form in place of the existing process of recommenda¬ 
tion , to work along-side of nomination with a view to the due 
representation of the different classes and interests of the com¬ 
munity. The Conference is confident that no concession will be 
hailed with greater satisfaction. 


The system of Elective Representation proposed in the 
Government scheme is, however, in the opinion of the Con¬ 
ference essentially an oligarchic system of class representation, 
too narrow and restricted in its scope to ensure to the Councils 
a sufficient broadening of their base and make them truly and 
effectively representative of the people* 

It is proposed in the scheme to limit the privilege to special 
constituencies, special interests, special classes, and special 
territorial Electorates as represented by the District Boards and 
Municipalities. 

The representation is thus distributed :— 


Provincial Legislative Councils, 
99 seats. 


Supreme Legislative Council, 
28 seats. 


Seats 


Seats 
;s 4 


Presidency Corpora- 


( 2) Superior Land-holders 7 

tions 

8 

(3 ) Mahomedans 5 

Universities 

5 

(4) Provincial Councils 

Port Trust 

1 i 

—Non-official members 12 

( 2 ) Special Interests 

17 

— 

Commerce-European 

8 

28 

Commerce-Indian 

4 


Planting interests 

4 


Mill Industry 

1 


( 3) Special classes 

28 


Superior land-holders 15 


Mahomedans 

13 


(4) Special Electorates 

40 


District Boards and 



Municipalities. 

— 
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The scheme of elective representation so framed is open 
to two broad—and to the mind of the Conference—fatal 
objections :— 

( 1) That the entire representation is special, oligarchic 
representation. 

(2 ) That while the privilege is allowed to special classes 
and interests, the vast mass of the population is excluded from 
all share in it. 

I. Special Representation ;— 

( 1)—Representation accorded to ( 1 ) special constituen¬ 
cies and ( 2 ) special interests calls for no remarks beyond that 
it touches only small minorities and limited interests. 

( 2 )—The landed interest ( 3 ) gets a considerable propor¬ 
tion of seats—15 on Provincial Councils and 7 on the Sui^reme, 
in all 22. Small Electorates—100 -150 strong—in each Pro¬ 
vince are to be formed for the purpose. It is admitted that 
the interests of the landlords are not always identical with 
those of their tenants. 

( 3 )—As regards tlie Mahomedans—18 seats are set apart 
for their exclusive benefit—13 on the Provincial and 5 on the 
Supreme. 

Where as in Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces and 
Bengal they are a minority of the population and have little 
chance of getting their due siiare of representation, as such their 
claims are undisputed. But where as iu East Bengal and 
Assam, the Punjab, and Sind tliey out-number the other com¬ 
munities, or where as in the United Provinces, though a minority, 
they hold a favoured position, their title to snob privilege is 
open to challenge. 

The total Mahomodan population affetded by the scheme is 
SO’6 millions. In East Bengal and Assam 1 17-kl millions ), in 
the Punjab ( 10-82 millions ) and in Sind ( 2-44 millions ), the 
Mahomedans (in all 31-12 millions) out-number the Hindu 
and other communities. In the United Provinces of Agm and 
Ondh, the Mahomedans number 6-7 millions or about'14 per 
cent of the entire population, live on most friendly terms with 
the other communities and have more than tlioir due share of 
representation on the District and Municipal Boards. So that, 
37-85 millions or 7.5 per cent of the total Mahoraedan popula¬ 
tion under the scheme holds a strong or favoured position. In 
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Bengal ( 9 millions ), Bombay ( 1-2 millions ) and Madras ( 2-4 
millions ), they number about(12'7 millions) and form a minor¬ 
ity of the poimlation, whose claims as such deserve sympathetic 
consideration. 

The Government scheme allows tliem special representation 
throughout, whether a minority or a majority of the population. 

And Lord Morley has sbited in his speech in the Lords 
that the demands of tiie Mahomedans to elect their own re¬ 
presentatives at all stages and for a numi)er of seats in excess 
of their numerical strength, will be mot in full. 

There is absolutely no desire in any quarter to dispute the 
claims of the community as a minority of the population ; but 
when the I^Iahomedan leaders go farther and demand a privileged 
position, as a distinct nationality divided in interests and senti¬ 
ments and in hopes and ambitions from the rest of the com¬ 
munity and by reason of a special political and historical 
iraporUnce, and demand denominational electorates from the 
rural base right up to the top and special representation com¬ 
mensurate not only with the numbers but witli special position of 
the community, it is a demand which the whole country juust 
earnestly deprecate and ojipose. And the Conference submits 
that any concession to such separatist claims on the part of the 
Mahomedan community would be a grievous departure from the 
principles and traditions of British Indian policy followed ever 
since British rule comraeuced, and is fraught with peril to the 
best interests of India. 

The Maliomedans liave to recognise with the other com¬ 
munities politicalhj /he interests of all classes and races in 
the country are essentially identical, and that it hehoces them to 
meet on the platform of a common citizenship and labour in 
harmony and in a friendly spirUfor the common good. 

( 4 ) As regards the District Boards and Municipalities— 
these are tlie only territorial electorates we have under the Gov¬ 
ernment scheme. But constituted as they are at present and 
with their restricted franchises, they touch only tlie fringe ol’ 
the population. Besides, operating as they have to do ovei‘ 
extensive unmauage-able areas, they do not well succeed a 
territorial constituencies. 

Such representation is allowed in the United Provinces. 
Bengal, East Bengal and Assam, Madras and Bombay—4 seats 
for the District Boards and 4 for the Municipalities in each 
40 
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Proviuce. As regards the District Boards, we have electoral 
groups of 6-13 Districts, each covering aa area of over 25,000 
square miles and containing a population of 4-12 millions. 
Similarly regarding the Municipalities, large numbers of them , 
are grouped for the purpose over scattered urban areas. Elec¬ 
tion under such conditions, as the Madras Government points, 
out, loses much of its reality and effectiveness. 

11. But the most fatal defect in the Government scheme, 
in the opinion of the Conference, lies in the total exclusion of the- 
mass of the population from all share in elective representation 
on the expanded Councils. There is no attempt to build up a 
comprehensive system of territorial electorates on the basis of 
the village Panchayats for a due and effective representation of 
their interests. 

Such exclusion inflicts the gravest injustice on the voiceless 
millions and converts the expanded Councils into close oligarchic 
Legislatures, in which their interests are handed over to the 
care of the privileged few whose wishes and needs are admit¬ 
tedly not always in harmony with theirs. 

Government admit the fatal defect but think “ that no' 
means can for the present be devised of giving ” the masses- 
of the people direct representation on the Councils. And they 
hold the view that “ for the present at any rate, the needs and 
sentiments of the masses of the people must find expression, 
through those, whether official or non-official, who are ac¬ 
quainted with their daily life and are qualified to speak with i 
authority on their behalf. ” 

The classes cannot adequately represent the masses, and a.<> 
all experience testifies, the masses must have their own chosen 
representatives in the national Legislatures to protect their 
interests. As far as this country is concerned, we have our 
village Panchayats, than which no finer or firmer ground-work 
could be desired on which to build up an effective system of 
representation for the masses on the Councils. In 1890 it may 
be remembered that Sir W. Plowden actually proposed such a- 
scheme of popular representation for India and submitted to- 
Parliaraent aii Indian Councils Bill embodying the proposal. 

The Indian Village system is still a living organisation 
which, though it no longer possesses its old cohesiveness and. 
force, exists as an integral social whole with its net-work of ' 
Panchayat Councils. Election and representation are ideas, asj 
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familiar to the mind of rural India as are those of the succes¬ 
sion of day and night; and the constitution of elective Pancha- 
yats for social and other purposes is a familiar every-day 
occurrence of our rural life. And taking the village Pancha- 
yats as the first primary voting units, it is easy to go up the- 
ladder and have representation for the masses on the Councils 
on a territorial basis and under a system of indirect election by 
one or two intermediary stages. Viewing the matter in this 
light, the Conference must express its respectful but emphatic 
dissent from the opinion expressed by the Government of India 
as to the impossibility, under preseiit conditions, of framing 
any feasible plan for the purpose of such popular representation 
on the Council. 

As it is, the failure to utilize the living communal organisa¬ 
tions of the country in this respect is a radical defect in the 
Government sclieme, which seriously detracts from its value and 
effectiveness. The Councils thus constituted can never claim to 
be truly representative of the various classes and interests in 
the country. 

III. Official Majorities ;— 

An official majority is a device by which Government 
secures a majority in the Legislative Councils by means of 
official members. The official members vote with Government 
and for Government measures. 

It has been decided to dispense with such majorities in 
the Provincial Councils. The risks involved in the step are 
thus to be met:— 

(1) If tbe non-official members press undesirable legis¬ 
lation, this should be met by the exercise of the power 
to withhold assent, possessed by the head of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(2) Secondly, the mnge of subjects within tbe sphere of 
these Councils is rigorously limited by statutory ex¬ 
clusions ; and there is little reason to anticipate 
serious mischief. 

(3) Besides, with the Councils constituted as proposed 
and representing such divergent interests, it is unlike¬ 
ly that the non-official members will all unite to resist 
a measure proposed by tbe Executive Government- 
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(4) Should such a combiuation occur—which is extreruely 
improbable—it might be a good reason for thmking 
that the pro[tosed measure was really open to objection 
and should not be proceeded with. lu case, however, 
it should 1)6 held necessary to carry through a measure 
so opposed by the non-official members in any Provin¬ 
cial Council, the Supreme Legislative Council possesses 
a concurrent power to legislate for any Province and 
its aid may be invoked, and Lord Morley says, “ though 
I strongly favour a policy that would leave to each 
local Legislature the duty of providing for its own 
requirements, still I recognise in this power an ample 
safe-guard, slioiild under exceptional circumstances a 
real demand lor its exercise arise.” 

In the Supreme Legislative Council, however, a per¬ 
manent official majority is held to be “ absolutely necessary.” 
The Secretary of State remarks on the point “ while I desire 
to liberalize as far as possible the Provincial Councils, Jj'^cog- 
nise that it is an essential condition of this policy that the 
Imperial Supremacy should be in no degree compromised. I 
must therefore regard it as essential that Your Excellency s 
Council in its Legislative as well as its Executive character 
should continue to be so constituted, as to ensure its constant 
and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional obligations 
that it owes, and must always owe, to His Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment and to the Im]jerial Parliament.” 

Thus briefly it is the will of the Executive Government 
that must in all cases and under all circumstances prevail, whe¬ 
ther the nou-official members in the Councils vote with it or 
not. 

Such an arraiigeraeut aims a fatal blow at the independ¬ 
ence of the Legislatures, tends to reduce them to the position 
of mere consultative Councils without any decisive voice m tne 
final shaping of legislative measures, and fails to confer upon tne 
people's representatives in the Councils any “ larger share in 
legislation ” than they at present po.ssess—such as is promise 
in the Royal Message of hlovember last. 

Thus, on a careful consideration of the Government 
scheme as a whole in so far as it relates to the constitu lon o 
these Councils, the Conference is unable to resist the conclusion 
that it is altogether a defective scheme—scarcely calculated to 
, carry out the generous intentions of Government m this regard 
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or give due effect to the noble policy announced in the Royal 
Message of November last. The scheme, as it is, does not 
allow of any adequate enlargements of our Councils, nor make 
them really representative of the people and their varied inte¬ 
rests, nor confer on them any larger measure of independence or 
legislative authority. 

The Conference would submit for the consideration of Gov¬ 
ernment the following outline of a modified scheme for the 
reconstitution of the Councils :— 

(1) First, the Conference would propose to reconstitute 
the expanded Councils on a two-chamber plan, and for these 
among other reasons ;— 

(a) This is the plan that suits our conditions best. A 
uni-cameral arrangement would give us un¬ 
balanced popular Legislatures which would not 
do for a country situated as ours is and with such 
varied social elements and such divergent interests. 

(b) Secondly, it is the only safe, sound and workable 
arrangement for the advancing stages of constitu¬ 
tional development, as the experience of the 
Colonies so amply testifies. 

(c) Thirdly, it is the plan preferred in most constitu¬ 
tional countries as well as in most of the Colonies 
of the British Empire. 

(d) Fourthy, such an arrangement would obviate the 
necessity, in the interests of the supreme autho¬ 
rity of tiie Executive Government, of taking away 
any large number of officials from their regular 
administrative duties for attendance in the Councils 
to ensure a Government majority. 

(e) It would remove a serious obstacle to the future ad¬ 
vance ill the matter of enlargements of the Councils. 
Our Councils as at jiresent are small offi¬ 
cial bodies—the official members out-numbering the 
noil-official so as to secure official jiredominance. 
With the expansions now proposed, these Councils 
become popular Legislative assemblies; and these 
popular Legislatures must grow in numbers as tlie 
years roll on, and the requirements of the country 
grow with every fresh stage of constitutional de- 
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velopment along the line. And the futility is 
obvious of any attempt to maiutaiu official pre- 
(louiinance by means of a corresponding increase 
in the number of official members without serious 
dislocation of admiuistrative business. Under such 
conditions, the bi-oamer.il plan offers the only safe 
solution of the difficulty, the only safe means of 
maintaining tlie necessary balance of strength as 
between the Government and the popular party in 
the national Legislatures. 

(/) Such an arrangement, besides, is not open to any 
practical objection. Where-as in the case of the 
Provincial Councils there is to bo no official 
majority, it can make no difference in regard to the 
balance of parties or the transaction of business, 
whether the official and non-official members sit 
together in a single compoeite chamber or apart in 
two distinct chambers—each with co-ordinate and 
concurrent authority. In regard to the Supremo 
Legislative Council an official majority is no doubt 
insisted on with a view to the maintenance of the 
supreme authority of the Executive; but the 
object aimed at might as well be attained under a 
bi-cameral plan by means of suitable constitu¬ 
tional safeguards. 

(2) The Legislatures thus constituted will consist—each 
of two chambers, one to represent the official side and one the 
popular. The official chamber may be designated a Legislative 
Council ; the popular, a Legislative A.ssembly. 

Of our 8 major Provinces, 7 have already their Legislative 
Councils; the Central Provinces and Benvr alone have no 
Legislature of their own. The Confereuce would recommend 
tluit this Province may now be accorded the privilege of a 
separate Legislature. 

It is a most important province with its central position 
and with a population of alwut 12 millions—now more than 
half a century imder British rule. It is still a uon-llegulation 
Province under a Chief Commissioner aud with an inferior 
administrative organisation. In spite of this draw-back, the 
Province has been making steady progress during the past half 
century in education, in local self-government and in the 
growth of a constitutional environment and deserves the con¬ 
cession prayed for. 
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( 3) Of tbe two chambers of the Legislatures so con¬ 
stituted : 

(a) The Legislative Councils should be uominated by 
the Crown. 

(li) Tlie Legislative Assemblies should be elected by 
popular vote. 

( 4) As regards the composition and strength of these 
bi-cameral Legislatures :— 

(i) Legislative Councils :— 

(а) The Provincial Legislative Councils may be small 
official councils of, say, 12 to 16 members includ¬ 
ing members of the Executive Council, ex-officio 
heads of department and other high officers of 
Government selected for their special knowledge 
and experience, as well as a few nominated 
non-officials chosen from among persons of position 
and influence—retired judges, distinguished educa¬ 
tionists, eminent scientists, etc. 

(б) The Supreme Legislative Council has to be of a 
larger size and may consist of 30-32 members in¬ 
cluding 7 members of tbe Executive Councils,_ 7 
other high officers of Government, 8 Provincial 
official representatives, chosen by the Provincial 
Legislative Councils one each, and lastly, 10 
non-officials to be nominated from among men of 
the highest position and influence in the country 
who would bring to its deliberations long and varied 
experience gathered in various fields of work— 
lawyers, retired Administrators of Native States, 
Jamindars etc. 

>(ii) Legislative Assemblies :— 

These Legislative Assemblies both Provincial and 
Supreme should be tbe people’s chosen chambers— 
sufficiently strong and, as lar as practicable, repre¬ 
sentative in their character, reflecting in the com¬ 
position all the varied elements of the population. 
They sliould include representatives of the general 
population, representatives of important minorities 
and representatives of special classes, interests and 
constituencies. 
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The mode of election may be direct or indirect as 
may be deemed snitable in each case. 

(a) Provincial Lesrislative Assemblies :— 

(1 ) Kepreseutatioa of the general population. 

The Conference would organise a comprebensive 
system of territorial electorates based on the com¬ 
munal system of the country. Each district or 
(when the areas and poimlations are small) each 
group of districts, in no case more than two, should 
liave an electoral college of its own and have the 
right of returning one representative to the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly of its Province. 

The villages in each Taluka shonld be grouped 
into unions of .o—10 villages ; and these rural unions 
and the townships comprised in the area shonld 
have, as primary voting units, electoral boards to 
choose delegates to the electoral committee of their 
Taluka. The fraucliise may be universal suffrage 
or on the basis of a small ]iroperty (.(Ualificaiion. 

Each Taluka should have as un intennediary 
unit an electoral committee composed partly of 
deleg-ates from rural unions and jx-irtly of delegates 
from the townships ; and tlii-s Taluka committee is to 
elect its representatives to the electoral college of 
its district. 

And eacli district ( or group of districts ) should 
have an electoral college of its own, thus comjwsetl 
of delegates from the Talukas, to elect its representa¬ 
tive to the T.egislative Assembly of its Province. 

(It may bo added that botii the Governments of 
Bombay and JBadnis arc in favour of allowing re¬ 
presentation to the Districts on the e.xpanded 
Councils of the Province ). 

(2) Represeutation of minorities : — 

The Mahommedans, the Sikhs, the Native Christians, 
the domiciled European community, the Parsis,—all 
these should have special representation in propor¬ 
tion to their numbers. There may be direct elec¬ 
tion where possible as e. g. in the case of the Parsis, 
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or iudircct election where neceegftry m &- g- in thft 
case of the Slahomcdnns through electonif comn^t- 
tees and electoral coUeg^* 

(3) Representation of special class:—Such as the latMj- 
lonls, special interests such as tea, jate, mills, etc., 
and special constituencies sncl: -as the Universities, 
In all such cases special electorates may ho formed 
for the purpose of returning representatives to the 
Councils as is projwsed in the Government .sohejspe. 

So constituted, these Provincial Logishitive Assemblies 
would work out somewliat thus :— 

M.adras ( 24 Districts) will have a Legislative 

Assembly of ... ... ... . 40 

Rombay (26 Districts )... »•* 40 

Beng.al ( 34 Districts )... ... ... ... _ 50 

U. Provinces ( 48 Districts). 60 

East Ilongal and Assam ( 20 Districts) ... 40 

Ehuijab ( 20 Districts)... ... 35 

0. Provinces and Berar ( 22 Districts) ... 25 

Burmult ( 41 Districts ) *«« «»« •»* 25 

( 1 ) The Supreme I.ogislative A,sseipbly :— 

The Legislative Assembly of the Supreme Legislature may 
consist of, say, 32 delegates selected by the 8 Provincial 
Legislative .Assemblies—each returning four, 2 for the districts, 

1 for the minorities, and 1 for the special classes and interests, 
to be chosen by the representatives of these constituencies u* 
the Provincial Assembly. 

Worldng of these two-chamber fjegislatures— 

(1 ) Tlie Legislatures both Supreme and Provincial should 
liave their sphere of work defined by statue as now. The 
Provincial Ijegislatures to legislate only tor their respective 
Provinces; the Su})reme Legislature to legislate not only for the 
whole country hut also for any Province on its own initiative or 
at the instance of the Provincial Cinvernment concemed. 

(2) The two chambers are to have co-ordinate and con¬ 
current authority. Botli should have an epuil right of 
initiative in legislation. The concurrence of both should be 
necessary to the passing of legislative measures. A Bill 
rejected by either falls through. 

41 
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(3) The bead of tlie Government may depute epeeial offi- 
<ier8 to either chamber for the purpose of answering questions, 
presenting papers, and supplying information on belialf of 
Government. The otfioers so deputed should sit in the 
oharabers, may bike part in the discussions, in no case are 
they to vote. 

( 4 ) The assent of the head of the Government as repre¬ 
senting the Crown should bo required to the passing of all 
Legislative projects. He may give or withhold his assent as he 
deems fit. 

(5) When the chambers agree, the proposed Legislative 
projects should be submitted to the head of the Government 
for assent. When they dificr, 

( a) In the case of the Provincial Legislatures, they fall 
through and ought not to be presented to the head 
of the Government for assent. The Provincial 
Government concerned may, if it thinks lit, move 
the Supreme Government to take up the desired 
legislations. 

(6) In the case of the Supreme Legislature the Governor- 
General-in-Council should have the power under 
statutory regulation, where be deems it absolutely 
necessary in the public interests, to overrule the 
Legislative Assembly with the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State. 

IV. Extension of the ^lowers and functions of the Legis¬ 
lative Councils. 

The Conference begs to record its high appreciation of the 
proposed concessions in this regard. 

Under the Act of 1861 the work of the Councils was 
strictly confined to Legislative Enactment. 

The Act of 1892 allows debate on the annual financial 
statement—although no legislation is involved, an din this debate 
it is permissible for members to draw attention to any matter 
of public iuterest whether it arises directly or indirectly out of 
the Budget proposals or not- The Act also allows the right of 
interpellation—subject to such restrictions as Government may 
prescribe. No amendments, however, are allowed to be moved 
on the Budget proposals and no discussion in resjiect of any 
answer given by Government. 
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It is now proposed to relax these restrictions and permit 
/greater freedom of debate and ampler opportunities for the 
•expression of views. 

(1) It is proposed to give power by statute to members 
-to move resolutions on matters of general public importance, 
the resolutions to be in the form of recommendations. The 
final decision in all cases is of course to rest with the Gov¬ 
ernment and not with the Councils. In the event of a 
resolution not being accepted, an opportunity would be taken, 
■Government assure us, of explaining its reasons. 

(2) It is further proposed by way of extension of the 
Tight of interpellation, to permit the asMng of supplementary 
-questions. 

(3) Thirdly and lastly, it is proposed to afford to the 
'Councils larger opportunities of expressing their views on the 
Budget. The Councils may discuss and record their opinions 

vote on the financial proposals of the Government. Gov¬ 
ernment of course retains in its hands the powers of both 
■original initiative and ultimate control- 

The proposed extension of the existing powers and func¬ 
tions of the expanded Councils in all these three directions 
is a most iniportant feature of the Government scheme of 
reform and will be liailed with grateful appreciation, as cal¬ 
culated to bring the people’s representatives into closer, more 
real touch with the general course of Administration and other¬ 
wise improve and strengthen their position. 

In respect of the budget proposals, however, the Con¬ 
ference would earnestly pray for a much larger measure of 
.concession than is contemplated. 

Extended facilities for debate and discussion in Committee 
■and in Council are no doubt allowed; and the valued power, 
too, is conceded to the members to move formal resolutions 
on the financial arrangements for the year. But these resolu- 
iaons and votes are strictly and rigorously to be in the nature 
«imply of recommendations which the Executive Government 
may or may not accept at its discretion. What public opinion 
in the country asks for, is not merely extended oi)portunitie8 
for expression of views and for the tendering of advice and 
-suggestion to Government, but a larger and more effective voice 
for the people’s representatives in the Councils in the final 
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eluiping of the annual budgets—Imperial and ProvineiaJ' aEke^— 
which, apart from their iutriuaic importance, lurve such a olose^ 
and vital beiiring on tlie well-being of the people. 

{a) As regards the Provincial Budgets:— 

As things arc at present, strictly speaking, the- 
Tuxial Governments have no Budgets of their OTKu^ 
—no independent sources of revenue and -no in¬ 
dependent heads of expenditure. They have only 
a jxirtion of their Provincial Expenditure transferr¬ 
ed to their control aud are granted assignments ot" 
monies from the Imperkl Treasury for tlie Pro¬ 
vincial services, and their sole concern is to adjust 
tlieir expenditure to their allotted income. Taking 
the Accounts for 1900-07, the total amount of 
assignments thus placed at the disi^osal of'.these 
Ij(X'al Governments is 02‘7 crores or just 30 per 
cent of the aggregate Imperial revenues. A large 
l)ortion of the money so allotted is for obligatory 
expenditure—including cost of collection aodGeneral; 
Administration; and it is only the small residue— 
about a third of the total assignments—that is all 
that the Provincial Governments have at their -free- 
disposal. Aud their Budget arrangements consist 
in allocating this small portion of their revenues- 
to various Provincial purposes. There is here 
absolutely no question of the coustitntional Power 
of the Purse—uo question of Imperial obligations 
or responsibilities; and tbe ('onfereuce submits 
that the expanded Councils may be permitted to- 
decide by their free aud unfettered vote on such 
adjustments of their Provincial expenditure. 

The Municipalities and District Boards are per¬ 
mitted to vote their own .Budgets—over 10*2 crores- 
of income and expenditure; and the Confereinie- is- 
strongly of o}iinion that the now expanded (Coun¬ 
cils ought not to be placed by statute in any worse^ 
or weaker position in this respect. 
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A3 regards the Imperial Budgets ;— 

Th^ fpiestiou touches the Power of the Parse; and 
■the Conference at this stage of the country’s con¬ 
stitutional advance would generally acquiesce in tl;e 
(iovermnent proposals. In view, however, of the 
vast importance of the smbject, the Conference would 
respectfully ask in the interests of sound and bene¬ 
ficent administration that the non-official members 
of the Supreme Ixigislative Council, as representing 
the public opinion of the country, ought to have 
the vary amplest opportunities of placing their 
views in the sha])e of formal resolutions before 
Government on every broad aspect of the Imperial 
Budget—whether on the side of revenue or of ex¬ 
penditure; and that there may be no needless re¬ 
strictions on the freedom of such delwte and dis- 
•cussion. 

Government proposes, however, to exclude from 
the permissible range of debate certain important 
heads of tlie Imperial Budget,—on the side of 
revenue, t^tamps, Customs, assessed Taxes, etc.; 
x)u the side of expenditure, Army, Murine, Military 
Works, Debt, Railways, Statutory Clmrges, etc. 
These heads, particularly on tlie side of expenditure, 
scheduled for exclusion cover a very wide area of 
the Budgetary arrangements; and the proposed 
exclusions would be felt as a most serious grievance, 
ns imposing imnecessary restrictions on freedom of 
•debate; and as (iovernnieut proposes to maintain 
in its hands the power of both original initiative 
and ultimate control, the Conference prays that 
these scheduled exclusions in the Imperial Budget 
may be dropped. 

2. The Executive Councils. 

The contemplated changes arc:— 

{1) Creation of Executive Councils for the Provinces 
under Lieutenant Governors. 
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(2) Enlargements of the Concils of Bombay and Madras*. 

(3 ) Appointment of Indians to the Executive Councils- 

(1) Creation of Executive Councils for the Provinces:— 

As at present, of the 8 major Provinces, Bombay and Madias- 
are under Governors assisted by Executive Councils; Bengal,. 
East Bengal and Assam, Burma, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab are under laeutenant-Governors without Councils 
to assist them; while the Central Provinces and Berar are a 
non-regulation Province under a Chief Commissioner. 

The Conference ventures to think that the time has come 
for elevating all these latter 6 Provinces including the Central 
Provinces and Berar to the status of Presidential Governments- 
and placing them like Madras and Bombay under Governors- 
appointed from England. 

A change is rapidly coming over the position of the’ 
Provinces, which in the interest of progressive adhainistration 
deserves to bo recognised- They are no longer Tx)cal Admi¬ 
nistrations—confined to the simpler duties of collection of 
revenue and maintenance of peace and order—but they are 
Provincial Governments proper, each with a Legislature, au- 
administrative organisation and a financial system of its own 
and the interests of administrative efficiency andi progressive 
development alike require that these Local Governments 8houl(J 
be presided over—not by Lieutenant-Governors or Chief Com¬ 
missioners recruited from the Indian Civil Service,—but like 
Madras and Bombay by Governors appointed from England- 

India is passing through a most important stage of her 
political progress ; and the Conference considers it essential that 
she should have as heads of Local Governments to preside over 
the transition and guide her to a higher plane of political life,. 
Governors brought out from the free atmosphere of England— 
statesmen chosen from tho front ranks of public life,—who 
would bring to their work in India a wider outlook, a greater 
breadth of view and a larger experience of representative insti!- 
tntions than purely Indian experience can supply. 
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In this connection, the Conference notes with regret that 
Lord Morley is inclined to uphold the existing arrangement 
and retain at the head of the Local Administrations officers 
chosen frona the Indian Civil Service—trained and experienced 
only in the routine duties of Indian Administration, and with 
no broader outlook or larger experience. The Conference, 
however, is not without hope that on a farther consideration 
of the matter the Secretary of State will see reason to revise 
his judgment. 

When the Provinces are so levelled up to the higher status 
of governorships, the Conference would give its most hearty 
support to the Government proposal to give them the assistance 
of Executive Councils as in Bombay and Madras composed 
of Indian officers of the highest standing in the administration. 
Even should it be decided to maintain the existing arrangement 
untouched and retain lieutenant Governors at the head of 
Provincial Governments, the Conference submits that the 
institution of Executive Councils to assist them as in Bombay 
and Madras, as is proposed in the Government Scheme, is a 
most necessary and desirable step in the interests of sound and 
progressive administration. 

The Conference regrets that Clause 3 of the India Councils 
Bill authorizing the creation of such Councils has been vetoed 
in the Lords, but is not without hope that the said Clause 
will be re-inserted in the Bill when it is submitted to the 
Commons. 

(2) Enlargement of the Councils:— 

The strength of these Councils in the opinion of the Con¬ 
ference may not exceed 3 members, as contemplated by the 
Charter Act of 1833, one of whom should be by statutory 
regulation an Indian. 

These Councils are intended not so much to sliare with tb» 
Governors the detailed control of the Executive administration>' 
as to assist them with a knowledge of local conditions and 
administrative requirements which they most require but lack, 
and any larger number of members would seem unnecessary. 
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(5) Apj^ilttrieut of Indians to tbB EjtecutIVe C&un- 
eflft 

Sucli appoihttnents will mark a most important advance 
oli the existing arningement, arid wliilc bringing great strength 
and valued assistance and support to the General Adniini- 
stfAtiOn, will give deep aiul wide-spread satisfaction. Such 
admission of Indians to a participation in tlie duties and 
responsibilities of administrative work in its highest spliere 
■will be welcomed with grateful appreciation as a generous stop 
in fulfilment of the noble promises of the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion of 1858. 

On this 2 ioint the Conference has only tliree suggestions 
to submit:— 

(a) Tlittt sucii appointments should ho guaranteed by 
statutory sanction. 

Executive resolutions must at best be lacking in 
strength and certainty. Views and policies may 
change and the practice of making such appoint¬ 
ments may be interfered with and eventually drop- 
jied, and may not bo suffered to grow into a confirm¬ 
ed rule. Such a statutory regulation might be 
objected to as setting i}p nicial standards in reference 
to a matter regarding which tliere sl'.ould be no such 
(ionsideratious. Tho exclusion of Indians, liowever, 
from these Councils so rigorously raaiutained up- 
till now in spite of the promises of 18dd and 1858, 
is a suificient reply to the ohjeetion on its practical 

sido and points to the necessity of statutory retrula- 
tioii. ' ” 

(( 4) That no service rule may he made applicable to 
tliese Indian ap])ointmcnts. Sucih a rule, if made 
apj)lii:ab]e, would umiecessarily restrict the area 
of selection and considering the existing condition^ 
of recruitment tor the higher branches of the 
public service, interpose a formidable, if not iu- 
snperable, obstacle in the way of Indians getting 
into these Councils. 
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(d") Tliat Indians may be appointed to sucb seats ou 
the Executive Councils on the recommendation of 
thecncai^oifficial members of the expanded liegis- 
lative CoHBcils. 

Buch an arrangement exists in the Crown-Colony of 
"Manritius and is found to work there most satisfactorily. 

Such are briefly the views of the Conference on the subject 
of the Reform proposals. The Government Scheme is in many 
respects defective ; but, if modified and amended in the 
directions suggested in the fore-going prayers, would in the 
opinion of the Conference not only serve to place the constitution 
of the Government of India on a broader and sounder founda¬ 
tion, but tend to advance in a most efl'ectnal measure the 
well-being, happiness and contentment of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. 

And, in conclusion, the Conferetice begs to repeat its 
most grateful appreciation of tlie policy—enunciated in His 
Majesty the Kiug-Emporor’s message to India of November 
last and to which tlie Scliome at present under the consideration 
•of Parliament is intended to give effect—a policy as noble in 
fits, spirit as it is comprehensive in its scope. 



APPENDIX. 

Tabular statement showing the changes as pmjwsed. in the Government Scheme—in the numbers and eonstitu 
tion of the Indian Legislative Councils. 
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NOTE ON aGRieULTURE IN BOMBaY.* 


Leaving out of acconnt. onr rising mills and .factories^ 
which, though full of promise for the future, give work as yet 
to hut a fraction of our lalwur, we find tlmt agriculture is still 
with us, as elsewhere in India, almost the sole occupation for 
the m'lsof the people as well as their only means of subaiat- 
ence. Over 80 p. c. of the population is resident in villages, 
and for the most part lives by the tillage of the soil; and even 
a considerable portion of the remainuig 20 p. c. found in tho 
towns is agricultural. The census enumerations of 1872 and 
of 1801 disclose but a slight variation in the relative strength 
of our rural and urban classes. The old balance of rural and 
urban industry, continues as perilously critical as ever, and the 
future economic safety of the Presidency is the reverse of being 
hopeful or assured. It is painful, after a century of British 
rule and its new light and ufe and elevating influences, to liave 
to recognise the fact that the mass of our population is at this 
liour as absolutely as ever at the mercy of soil and sun, and 
wind and rain, for its very daily hreail. Nowhere perhaps in 
tlie civilised world is thei’e such hopeless dependence on an 
industry—so uncertain iii its returns, and in its nature capable 
of only limited e.xpaiisiou. But whnt makes the situation 
grave, and gives cause for anxiety, is the fact that this industry 
—which constitutes the sole, surviving stand-by of the j^eople,— 
is in a nnxst unsatisfactory condition. There is a consensus 
among careful observers tliat the soil is undergoing rapid ex- 
liaustion under a reckless and e.xhaustive system of agricultore, 
and that the outturn is slowly falling away. This is a grave 
state of things, and we are convinced that unless there is a 
radical change in the existing conditions under which the 
industry is carried on, it is hopeless to expect any real improve¬ 
ment. The (piostiou, therefore, of agricultural , reform is to our 
thinking one of immediate practiail urgency, and we make no 
aj)ology for inviting the Conference to a careful consideration of 
the present postition. 


This iiuto, written bj Mr. 0. V. Joslii 13. A., lietid M.ister, Sholapur 
High SeluH)!, and read at the last lodustriul Conference liSld on the 14th. 
September 1804, has. been kindly placed ut our diapoaal by him.— EdUor, 

■ Hariiajaiiika i^uldia Journal, 

This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Sarvaionika 
gabha, October 18tl.4. 
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We would begiu with a brief review which will be confined 
to the Presidency proper, excluding Sind for which sufficient 
information is not available. Our review deals with a period 
of 20 years from 1872-73 to 1892-93. The year 1872, though 
the year of the first regular census of the country, is not a good 
year to start with for purposes of such a comparative retrospect 
as being a year of agricultural depression, with a scanty rain-fall 
and falling prices, but official statistics do not enable us to go 
further back. The period selected, however, is long enough to 
bring out in clear relief the permanent features of the situation. 

On a general survey of the facts, the conclusion forces itself 
on the mind that our position in respect of agricultural industry 
is one of serious depression. The results of the detailed inquiry 
are put in the form of a tabular conspectus ( annexed) and may 
be briefly summarised as under :— 

During this period of 20 years, we have an 


Increase of Population 13’4 p. c. 

,, ,, Revenues (general) 39 p. c. 

„ „ „ (land) 22p. c. 

,, ,, Foreign Export (India) 84 p. c. 

,, ,, General prices 12’8 p. c. 

„ ,, Cropped Area 2-6 p. c. 


The first four increases represent a largely enhanced de¬ 
mand on the land, partially balanced by the 12'8 p. c. rise in 
prices, and it is disheartening to find that this increased de¬ 
mand has not been in any adequate measure met either by ex¬ 
tension of cultivation or improved husbandry. 

( 1 ) Taking, first the cultivated areas—we have an in¬ 
crease of only 5^ lakhs acres or 2*1 p. c. And yet a much larger 
extension of agricultural operations might have boon carried 
out, there being over 18 lakhs of acres awaiting the plough in 
the various districts of the Presidency. Much of the remaining 
land, however, is no doubt very poor, but the economic pres¬ 
sure ought to have supplied the requisite stimulus to agricul¬ 
tural enterprise to push on tillage even to these waste areas. 

( 2 ) Passing next to double-cropped areas—or what the 
Government of India designate as vertical extension of cultiva¬ 
tion, we find that such acreage has advanced from a trifle over 
3 lakhs to 7J lakhs—and thereby increasing the total cropped 
area of the Presidency by 1*5 p. c. The advance in the people’s 
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Tesort to this method of extending cultivation lias been much 
larger in most of the other provinces. This double culture 
system opens up a new and promising line of possible agricul¬ 
tural development, and is likely to afford increasing effective 
relief to an advancing population pressing upon the soil. Fortu¬ 
nately the climate conditions of the country permit of practical¬ 
ly unlimited recourse being had to this method for increase of 
prepuce ; and provided care is taken to replenish the soil by an 
adequate use of manure and water—otherwise there would be 
the serious danger of accelerated soil-exhaustion—double¬ 
cropping forms a limitless addition to our reserve of economic 
etre^th. But the Bombay Kyot is as yet too apathetic and 
resourcoless to profit by this system. 

Taking both kinds of cultivation we have a total increase 
in our cropped area of 3*6 p. c. during these 20 years—evident¬ 
ly a most inadequate advance to balance the pressure of in¬ 
creasing Population, Revenue and Export. 

( 3 ) Let us next inquire if the economic balance Inis 
been maintained by improvement in the style of husbandry 
and increased yield from the soil. Here too, the result reached 
Is disappointing. There is not much direct positive evidence 
on this point, but we have strong indications which in their 
cumulative effect leave no doubt in the mind that there is a 
serious deterioration in our position. 

( a ) First as regards the Ryot’s agricultural stock—^we 
have some increase in the number of ploughs but a considerable 
decrease in plough cattle—which, taken concurrently with an 
■enlarged cropped area, means worse ploughing. And in fact 
observers find that the ploughing done in these days is much 
inferior. It is of the nature of superficial scratching and does 
not tend to increase the absorptive and retentive powers of the 
soil : and when rain comes in heavy showers, it rushes off the 
lands which are seldom protected by embankments, and carries 
away vast quantities of rich plant food. The rain water does 
not usually soak to any great depth, and much of it only runs 
off the surface. Besides, the crops grown are mostly cereals 
or grasses ( over 70 p. c.)—which are surface soil-feeders, and 
as the subsoil is seldom brought up owing to shallow ploughing, 
■the surface soil gets more and more exhausted by repeated un¬ 
manured cropping. 

(b) Next as regards manuring—the Ryot's available 
manure supply is undergoing much contraction owing to a 
variety of causes, but it is still enough for about 20 p. c. of his 
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acreage. But strange as it might appear, he seldom.mauvw^ 
even Jialf tluit area, thus leaving 90 p, c, of the qroppeJ utea- 
of the Presidency all but'unmanured. 

( c ) Passing thirdly to irrigation—Irrigation with us is an 
absolute necessity ; the rainfall is more or less variable, and 
limited to but a few mouths of the year ; the holding Off of •rain 
oven for a couple of weeks may turn a good season into a •bad, 
and injure the crops. Besides, ugriciuture is in these iowr 
latitudes emphatically “ agriculture by irrigation and manure 
as it is agriculture by drainage and manure in tlie higher. In a 
country like ours, therelbre, it is indispensable that tlie agri¬ 
culturist should have at his command an artiticial irrigatioual 
supply, both to supplement the deficiencies of the seasonal r^n- 
fall, and also as a means of increasing i)roduotion by .the method 
of double-cropping and the growth of green and fodder crops. 
But with all the efforts of the past 20 years and more, we .find 
that our total irrigatioual supply—even including old wqrlm.flut 
of repair—is most inadequate. It is barely enoiigb for 
our cropped acreage, and f,lie fact remains that fiul 90 p. c, qf 
our lands under crop are exposed from year to year to all tho 
capricious fluctuations of the seasons 1 But what is still worse 
is that, the Ryot does not care even to make a fair use of the 
restricted supply ho h‘as at his disposal. The total irrigated area 
is about 8 Inklis of acres or 3-2 p. c. of the cropped area, and t)ie 
remaining 96 p. c. and more is dependent on tne variable rain¬ 
fall of the seasons. Besides, it is observed that in respect of the 
major part, of the irrigated acreage, the cultivator uses artificial 
irrigation only to s-ave ordinary crops in seasons of draught, or 
to help them over short, periods of deficient rainfall, and rarely 
as a means of improviug his acres or growing batter crops. In 
the Annual Report of the Director of Agriculture for 1891-92, 

it is stated that during the 5 years 1880-87-189i-92 the 

incTcase in the number of irrigatioual wells was 10,190, and on 
analysis of the figures wo find that 7,570 new wells were cmi- 
structed, and 2,020 old wells repaired by tlie Ryots during the 
period. This is no doubt a hojieful feature of the returns, but 
we observe as yicr emdra, that so many as 29,405 old works 
( 26,293 wells, 1929 tanks, 1183 haudharas and other works ) 
are in disrepair, and 3,320 tanks remain in disreiwir and disuse 
in the single district oT Dharwar- Government also tried some 
time ago to call out self-helping effort in this direction by 
inviting cidtivators in Gii-iaratu and the Southern .^daratha 
Country to contribute to,the coat, of repairing these old woflw, 
as a condition precedent to the execution of simh lepairahy the 
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Depurtineut, of Pnblio Works. But the scheme failed, mid last 
yeaf it was decideil to undertake the repair and uji-keep of such 
works, Iwth large and small, from Public Works grants, 
“ preference being given in order ot execution to works towards 
the cost of which cultivators are willing' to contribute in money 
or labcur or both.” Obviously Itamji bin Raoji has little means 
—and less motive—for such efforts to hclji himself. 

{(!■) Fourthly, as regards the application of restorative 
methods—Rotation and mixed cropping are jiractised only here 
and there in good lands ; but the general system of cropping, 
under which 00 ]>. c. of the cropped area is laid under what are 
technically called exhaustive crops, leaves but little scope for a 
proper alternation of crops,—cereals and legmnes,—so as to 
secure the maximum advantage of surface and sub-soil. The 
cropping continues from year to year without duo mannre and 
water-supply, and without huv attempt at restorative rotation 
till the I'.\st stage of soil-exhaustion is reached, and lands lie 
unsown and replenish themselves under the action of natural 
forces. This brings us to what :vre (tailed “ current fallows ” in 
the oflic.ial returns. 

Fallowing is an old and rude restorative method, anct 
where, as in Australia or America, there are vast reiicbes of 
soil of virgin fertility awaiting the Imiul of man, is both 
practicable and advantiigeoiis; bnt in an old country like ours, 
where poiuilation so hardly presses iijton the soil, and where 
every acre we could get is required (o be under crop, recourse 
to tliis method, in preference to manuring and other rest(jrative 
means, involves a needless, j)Os)tive waste of resource. Science 
teaches ns that it is by no means inijMjssiblc to have contimions 
rropping on the same soil from year to year, end without the 
least loss in productive power, under a judicious use of manure 
and water. Besides, in India our lands perforce lie fallow for 
six months of the year, therefore seldom veipiire such rest. 
The result is that jiractically we liavn; no fallows proper in this 
country. The Ryot leaves a large portion of his laud unsown 
every year either for want of means or—(and this is often the 
main reason )—because the soil under continuous unnmuured 
find uuirrigated cropping gets so far exhausted us to yield little 
nr no return to liis industry. We have now close on 5U lakhs 
of acres as the area under current fallows or over lb p. c. of the 
total occupied area- The ratio of such fallows to cultivatcvi 
areas is not so high elsewhere, except in Madras, in 1873-7(1, 

4 :') 
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it was on an average 13 p 

N. W. Provinces. 8 p, c. 

Ondh. 6 p. c- 

Punjab. 1 d p. e. 

Central Province 12 p. c. 
Madras.. 23‘2 p. c. 

decided imlieation of 


. c. ( about 38 lakhs ); during the last 
20 years this fallowed acreage shows 
an increase of over lO lakhs. T his is 
an alarming increase, and whether 
it is due to the liyot’s growing want 
of moans, or to the progress of soil- 
exlianstion, it is to our minds a 
agricultural deterioration. In this 


Presidency, the agriculturist pays not for cultivation but for 
occupation, and wliether ho puts his occupied acres under crop 
or not, he pays his assessment on the whole occupied area all 
the same. Taking the average rate of assessment at 1 Rupee 
per acre, it is clear that he pays to the State half a crore in 
assessment on lands on winch he does not and cannot grow even 
a single bushel of corn,—a good round price paid for the barren 
privilege of occupation. In other words the loss to tlie com¬ 
munity iu regard to agricultural produce—even putting it at 
9 bushels per acre,—comes np to 45 million.s of bushels,—a 
measure of corn winch could supply food to 4 millions of people 1 
Our population during the last 20 years has not increased even 
by 3 millions, and if the Ryot only takes the trouble, or rather 
has the will and the energy and the means to croj) these fallow 
acres, there will be no need tor anxiety about the food supply 
for our growing mouths for half a century to come. But where 
is the stimulus to work to come from ^ 

{e) Coming ( fifthly ) to the outturn of a crop,—the data 
are very meagre. Besides, the yield must vary from season to 
season, and from field to field ; but allowing for all such varia¬ 


tions, and taking good years with bad, there is the widely 


prevalent belief that it is steadily diminishing,—particularly on 
dry crop lands which means 96'5 per cent of our cropped area. 
The Rothamsted experiments establish the fact that the produce 


of land cropped coufiniiously without manure falls away in an 


ever-decreasing ratio, and comes down in 40 years from 17 to 9 
bushels; and so competent an observer as Sir J. Oaird thinks 
that “ the present average produce is hdoio 10 bushels an acre ” 
( Report on the Condition of India, f’.age 45 ). The exhaustion 
of the soil is proceeding apace under the Ryot’s reckless, 
ignorant, and exhaustive system of culture, and we have almost 
reached the stage. The increasing area which has to be left 


uucTopped from year to year is another indication of the same 
result. The laws of nature cannot with impunity bo defied; 
«nd when we remember how the Ryot crops his acres season after 
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soison, and takes away exhaustive crops without taking care to 
reiurn to the soil what he is taking from it, or even ploughing it 
deep enough to allow natural influences to replenish it, the 
penalty he brings down upon himself in the shape of a diminish¬ 
ing yield need occasion no surprise. But it only suggests an 
observation that the penalty is a needless, self-inflicted penalty, 
which it lies in bis power to escape from, if he will but follow a 
more rational method of culture. An increase in the out turn 
of even a couple of bushels to the acre ivould provide food 
enough for 5 millions of increase in the population of the Pre¬ 
sidency. 

(/) Lastly, we come to cropping —On analysis of the 
returns, we find that there has been not much (diaiige during 
the last 20 years ill respect of the nature of the crops grown. 
The slight variations, however, wiiich are discernible, strongly 
point to a decided decline. In 1872-73 the area under non-food 
crops, including sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and oil-seeds, 
was 5*4 million acres ; whereas in 1892-03, the acreage under 
these crops was only 4‘8 million acres. Similarly, if we taka 
recent figures, we find the same tendency to deterioration 
further accentuated. Comparing the crops of 1892-93 with 
those of 1887-88 the decreases under rice, wheat, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, oil-seeds, cotton and dyes are more or less con¬ 
siderable—amounting to over 6 lakhs of acres. 

The salient points of the foregoing brief review may be 
■thus summed up : — 

( 1 ) that cultivation—including double cropiiing— 
shows an advance of only 3-6 p. c. during the last twenty 
years ; 

( 2 ) that the area under irrigation has increased by 
little more than 1 p. c. and is still only 3,i p. c. of the 
total area; 

( 3 ) that the general style of cultivation discovers a 
marked deterioration ; ploughing and manuring, and the 
application of restorative methods, being all worse than 
they were 20 years ago, Three-foiii'ths of the cropped area 
only is harrowed each year, and ploughed—and tliat too 
very imperfectly—once in four or five years ; nearly 90 
p. c. is cropped year after year without manure, and 95 
p. c. is unirrigated. The Uyot—as far as intensive husban¬ 
dry is concerned—does not, strange as it m,ay aj)])ear, 
make the best use even of the scanty resources he 
possesses; 
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(4) that, miller a deteriorating system of culture^ 
the exlmu'tiou of tlie soil is proceeding apace, and that 
the outturn per acre is gradually diminishiug, and in 
respect of some crops (e.g. wheat) has already fallen, 
to the lowest piint. 'I’ho area nuder fallows is 
steadily growing ; 

() tliat on an analysis of the crop returns, a 
decided tendency to (pwlitativc decline—especially in 
recent years—is clearly discernible ; and lastly, 

( 6 ) that an inter-provincial comparison reveals the 
fact that the Presidency, in many ])oints of agricultural 
importance, is worse off than most of the other provinces. 

With such a decided deterioration in all tlia essential 
elements of ugrioultural strength during tiic last !;0 years on the- 
one side, and large increases in population, revenue and ex¬ 
ports—only partially balanced by a small rise in prices,—the- 
{losition clearly is one of serious economic depression. The 
necessary equilibiium between tJio national industries and the 
demands of a progressive civilization has not only not been 
maintained, but violently disturbed. And the disturbance will 
appear all the more grave when it is remembered that the year 
1872-73 was not a good-season veur, as compared witli. 
1802-03. 

Viewoil as a whole, the situation i.s one which cannot bo 
contemplated without tiie gravest apprehensions. Agricnltnre, 
as said before, is the one industry by which wo live, and upon- 
which we rely for all our means of economic progre.ss in otlier- 
directions. It is the one .source from which the nation gets its 
food-supply, tlio State, its increasing revenue, and the trader, 
the bulk of his exports, and the means of paying for his im¬ 
ports. Briefly, ttiis industry is the main-stay of our entire 
economic life. And it is painfully disijiiieting to find that this 
main [irop is failing and giving way. What further adds to the 
gravity of the situation is the growing listless apathy observable 
on the part of the Kyot—the one worker on whom the whole 
nation deiiends ; he does little to help himself, and yet refuses, 
in too many cases, to be helped. The result is, that both the 
soil and the tillage of the soil are fast deteriorating in his hands 
to the serion.s prejudice of the national interests. The outlook, 
is gloomy, and all indications open to observation point to an, 
approaching Cisaiomic doiad-lock ol the severest type. 
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Bat tliere is a briglit ray of hope that relieves the gloom of 
^the prospect. The State with us is not an unconcerned spectator 
of the approaching crisis. Rising superior to the doctrinaire 
theories of laiasez faire, it realizes to its full extent its 
own responsibility in the matter, and is prepared, in generous 
sympathy with the national requirements, to taka measures, 
as far as it lies in its power, to maintain the agricultural in¬ 
dustry of the country “ at the liighest attainable standard of 
efficiency.” ( Government of India lies. 1881). And indeed 
we find that during the last 20 years it has been making vigor¬ 
ous elforts in many ways to help the Ryots, and promote the 
interests of agriculture. Its action has been partly legislative 
and partly executive. 

As regards legislation—the Civil Procedure Code has been 
several times amended in favour of the agriculturist; an im¬ 
proved Land Revenue Code ( 1879 ) has been adopted, and 
provisions have been added later ( 188G ), guaranteeing in the 
most complete and explicit manner the non-taxation of private 
improvements, with .a view to encourage the application ot 
■enterprise and capital to the laud. A series of Acts for the 
relief from indebtedness of the old landed aristocratic families 
in Giijerath and in Sindh have been jwssed. But above all, 
the most important and comprehensive legislative measure of 
the period lias been the Deccau Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 
1879. It is a statute of remarkable breadth and wide-reaching 
effect, and resembling as it does both in its aims and leading 
provisions the .lhan.si Encumbered Estates Act of 1882, is 
intended to bring to the indebted pieasantry of the Deccau the 
same sort and extent of relief that has been conceded to the 
large proprietary families of Gujerath and Sindh, Oude, 
Ghota Nagpur and Jhansi. Under this Act, when the indebted 
Ryot institutes a suit for an account of liis old debts or for the 
redemption of his mortgaged holding, the f’onrts are empowered 
to go behind the bonds and inquire into the history and merits 
of the claims against him, and determine their e.xteut on a 
reasonable basis, and enforce an equitable settlement of them. 
Lastly, to supplement judicial action, the Tagaviand Loans Acta 
have been revised, and liberal rules have been framed there- 
muder. 

Nor is Governmental action confined to the passing of re¬ 
lief legislation for the agriculturists. An extensive scheme of 
executive action is being pushed on with remarkable vigour 
.to promote the improvement of agriculture. 
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( 1 ) Vast sums are being spent on the development of 
eommunications by rail and road, to connect the rural parts 
with the large centres of industry and trade, and to extend the 
market for agricultural produce. lu 1892-93 the outlay on 
these works was 2G^ lakhs. The railway mileage open for traffic 
under the control of the Bombay Government has largely in¬ 
creased, and is now 5,783 miles. 

( 2) Irrigation—K large expenditure is also being in¬ 
curred for the purpose of extending irrigational facHities.^ 
Already over 2i crorcs have been spent on the construction ot 
canals and storage tanks, which can now irrigate more than 
half a million afii’cs, and “ command ” a still larger area to 
which the supply can be carried if need be. Even with regard 
to the re[)air and upkeep of old works, Government recently 
decided to undertake the work departmentally, independently 
of popular contributions in money or labour. 

( 3 ) A largo system of Forest Conservancy is being vigor¬ 
ously elaborated and'pushed on under expert directions. We 
have now 12,832 sq. miles under forest or about 17 p, c. of the 
total area; and large operations in the direction ot creating 
communal forests and fuel and fodder reserves for the direct 
benefit of agriculture, are under coutemplatiou. It has been 
estimated that about j of the area of the country mast be under 
forest to permanently ensure the requisite modifications^ of soil 
and climate in favour of agriculture. lu Germany ‘25w p. c. 
of the total area of the empire is occupied by forests—under 
State control. 

(4) As regards Tagavi advances—considerable amounts 
are advanced, under special Acts, to needy Ilyots at a low rate 
of interest from the public treasury, for the purchase of seed 
and cattle, and for purposes of land improvement. In 1892-93 
over 6 lakhs were so lent. And ettbrts are being made under 
more liberal rules and a simjditied procedure to make the system 
popular and effective. 

(5) And similarly in various other minor ways—in tbe^ 
matter c. g. of cattle-breeding, veterinary aid, distribution of 
seed, cattle-shows and exhibitions—Government is doing a vast 
deal for the cultivators. 

(6) But above all we have a well-organised Department , 
under distinguished exjiert control, to look after our agricultural 
interests, and guide the action of the State in useliil and ueedfuL 
directions. 
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On the whole, the Government scheme of operations is a 
large and varied one, and we only wish it wore larger and more 
varied still both in its aims and methods. The weakness of the 
plan seems to us to be that it places too exclusive a reliance on 
the agency of the State Departments, For the most ])art, it 
ignores the popular clement, and never seeks to enlist the co¬ 
operation of the people in the woi'k which concerns them so 
vitally. And yet tlieir active association with these measures on 
a footing of well-defined responsibility will be attended with the 
best moral results, and render State action more effective. State 
agency, however well-directed, must be defective in a field of 
effort lying outside the proper sphere of State interference. 
With regard to Forest Conservancy, for instance, the admini¬ 
stration would certainly be much more successful and popular 
than at present, if it were to be assisted by the village com¬ 
munities ,—or communal unions—particularly in the work of 
forming fuel and fodder reserves and coraiuuual forests on the 
village waste lands. Similarly we agree with Dr. Vocleker 
that, while canals and large tanks should be carried out by the 
State through its P. W. Department, the construction and 
maintenance of minor works, such a.s small distributary channels 
and irrigating tanks, might be advantageously left to such 
communal agency. And so also, with regard to Tagavi 
advances—the true aim of State action should not be to supplant 
the Marwadi who is a necessary integral 2 >iirt of a healthy in¬ 
dustrial system, and destroy his business—wliich would injure 
that system in its most vital point—but to place bis relations 
with his debtors on a more equitable baGs ; and tlie success of 
the Government polhiy is to be mo.asurod, not as is too often 
done, by the number and value of the loans giveu, or the ap¬ 
plications received from them, but by its effects on the general 
movements of credit, and the relations between tlic lenders 
and borrowers. And iu this view of the matter, it is very 
desirable to enlist the agency of the iirivate bankers, formed 
into local syndicates to assist and sui)pleiuent the efforts of the 
State, to sujiply pecuniary accommodation to the needy Ryots, 
So, again, iu the matter of the distributuu of seed, we find 
that in France and Germany, it is the private firms that are 
subsidized from the public treasury to distribute the needM 
supply. 

But, however open to objection and criticism the Govern¬ 
ment scheme may appear to be, the work that has been done 
and is being done is, on the whole, on right lines, and con- 
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duoted ia a right spirit, and tlierefore deserves our warmest 
aokiiowledgnient. And our only regret in the matter i.s that 
it is not attended with greater success. 

It is however very disheartening to find that the Ryot,—0*^ 
wlioso behalf and for whose special benefit the State in India is 
generously doing so ranch, and is prepared to do yet more, even 
going beyond the legitimate sphere of its activity,—neglects, in 
a blind spirit of almost unaccountable apathy, to avail himself 
of such valuable and needful aid. Helpless himself, strangely 
enough he declines to be so helped ! Neither the legislative 
relief conceded to him, nor the various e.vecutive measures taken 
in aid of his industry, appear to interest him, and ho seems 
unwilling to take advantage of tiiem to any aj»preciahlo extent. 

(1 ) The Civil Proceiiure Code in its amended form con¬ 
tains many protective provisions in regard ( e. g. ) to the execu¬ 
tion of decrees, specially intended to keep him on his land and 
to save him from e.xpropriation ; but he is fast selling his acres, 
and falling down to the status of a landless labourer or a tenant- 
at-will on his former holding. From the Registration Report 
for 18'.)2-9fi, it appears that during 0 years 1887-92, the 
total number of registered deeds of sale of immoveable proj) 0 rty 
was 2,62,077 ; the corresponding figure for the 4 Deceau 
districts under D. A. II. Act was 40,000. The whole number 
amounts to about 3l') ii. c. of the total number of holdings in 
the Prosideney. During 2 yeans 1891-92 the aggregate value 
of such sales came up to close on 0 crorcs; the figure for the 
Deccan districts was 44 lakhs. 

( 2 ) Similarly witli regard to the I). A. Relief Act (1879) 
—it is noticeable that while sec. 3 tda. (z) aud sees, 16-17 
place in his hands the most efiective means—that a legislative 
measure could give—by whic.li to clear off his old debts aud 
encumbrances and recover posso.'^sion of his ancestral acres, he 
1ms had during the 13 years 1879-02—that the Act has been 
in force in—less than 1500 suits for accounts, ora little more than 
100 a yesir, aud only 20,507 redemjition suits—before the 
Courts and the Conciliators together—for the recovery of his 
mortgaged holdings—or about 1580 a year! The total number 
of holdings in these Decc.in districts is 2,31,479 and it is 
believed that full 40 ]). c. are hopelessly encumbered—or 90,000 
—while the relief souglit for a year was hardly 2 p. c., and not 
3 -rd of the whole during a period of 13 years. 
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(3) So also, in regard to the Tagavi and Loans Acts, 
the result is equally meagre. The total amount advanced iu 
1892-93 was only G lakhs as given bel'orc, or even less than 
3 p. c. of his annual borrowings. 

As in reference to legislative measures of protection and 
relief, so iu the matter of executive measures of help, tlie Kyot 
shows equal apathy. 

(1 ) The facilities for transport by sea and land are fast 
•developing, and the market for agricultural produce is con¬ 
tinually widening with every advance in such development; 
and yet we find on an analysis of his crops that ho does not care 
to grow the more remunerative ones—the tendency is on the 
contrary the otlier way ! 

( 2 ) Similarly iti regard to irrigation—the e.xisting works 
can supply water to 9 p. e. of his acreage, but he barely takes 
it for 3 2 ». c. ! The conversion of dry-crop into wet-crop 
cultivation requires an amount of care luid jierseverance, which 
he apparently does not care to put forth, and he ofteu pleads 
us an excuse want of manure and means, but ns the old saying 
goes, “ where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

(3) Next as to Forest ('onservancy,—we all know that 
his attitude in this matter is one of sullen indifference—and 
sometimes of active antagonism. He constantly complains of 
the rigour of the State administration instead of co-operating 
iu the work himself, and bearing cheerfully, if only for the 
sake of the future, present inconvenience and sacrifice. 

It is this attitude of apathetic indiirerence observable on 
the part of the Ilyot, in regard not only to the natural advan¬ 
tages he enjoys, but also to these proffered aids, that consti¬ 
tutes the most complicating and iierple.viug factor in the 
situation. The general position may be thus sketched : — 

( 1 ) Agriculture is the ouo sheet-anchor of our industrial 
life, and the prosperity of this industry is of supreme impor¬ 
tance to the well-being—nay, to the every existence of the 
nation ; and yet no industry could be iu a worse plight. 

( 2 ) And yet the advantages at tlie disposal of the worker 
are not inconsiderable. Our soil and climate are in no way 
unproiiitious; the expanding markets supply an increasing 
stimulus to his enterprise ; and the State is ready to liel]) him iu 
many ways, and to the full extent of its resources. And yet 
44 
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we see the Ryot—on whose shoulders rests the whole fabric— 
—maimed and dwarfed, without energy or enterprise—helpless 
and struggling in the slough of despondence and misery, and 
unwilling to be helped out of it. What situation could be more 
embarrassing ? 

It is, however, clear, that unless the worker improves,, 
his work never can or will prosper ; and any improvement in 
the condition of our agricultural industry can only be looked for 
and the economic future of the Province assured, if the Ryot 
improves in his character and habits, and bis methods of work. 
As long as there is nothing to ensure such improvement on his 
part, the condition of things must continue critical, and. 
possibly may get worse. 

View it as we may, it is almost an unprecedented position,, 
and is variously accounted for. We will notice here only 4 
theories;— 

(1 ) In the first place, it is said, the physical conditions 
on this side of India are very much against the Ryot. With 
Buch a precarious climate as the Deccau enjoys, it is hopeless 
to expect him to prosper. However secure the tenure, however 
fair the assessment, he cannot evidently control the skies and 
contend with Nature, The D. A. Relief Act Commission 
attribute the indebtedness of the Deccan peasant “ mainly 
to the capriciousness of the climate.” And indeed, the 
meteorological history of the Presidency during the past 25 
years would seem to lend support to the view. The fluctuations 
of the seasons liave been extreme, and two seasons out of every 
three have been below the average ; and besides we have had 
our years of droughts aud floods. But we must remember that 
if Bombay does not possess a more equable climate and a more 
certain rainfall, so is neither Switzerland nor Belgium better 
gifted by the bounty of Nature. And if the Swiss peasant is 
able to contend with snow and storm, and clothe the rocks with 
verdure, and the Flemish farmer turns the sandy wastes of 
his inhospitable native land into fine, blooming gardens, what 
is there to prevent the Bombay Ryot from protecting himself 
against the uncertainty of the seasons ? Science is Power, and 
the resources of Science are within his reach, 

(2) Secondly, it is asserted that the Ryot himself is 
accountable for all his woes. As an industrial worker, he is 
a hopeless failure. He is by nature indolent and improvident— 
and bound by the fetters of caste aud custom. He will fritter 
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away all bis substance in feasting himself, bis caste and his 
priest, without a thought for the morrow. It is almost second 
nature with him to borrow, and borrow he will, as long as he 
has the smallest slired of credit, lie marries early, and 
multiplies and lives beyond his means. He will never work, 
and save except under the spur of high assessment, and will not 
cease borrowing unless deprived of his credit and his right of 
free alienation. This is a heavy indictment, but this theory 
which seeks to explain his dilUcnlties by referring them all to 
the inherent failings of his nature, appears to us to betray a 
strange misconception of the fundamental principles of 
human nature and the main springs of human action. His 
critics, who delight to paint him thus, never stop to inquire 
what has made him what lie is, and whether he has, in the 
circumstances in which he is, and the conditions under which 
he works, any sufficient motive for industry, economy or thrift. 
They have perhaps never considered, “ What race would not be 
indolent, when things are so arranged that they derive no 
advantage from fore-thonglit and exertion ?” It is necessary to 
remind them that human nature is not differently constituted in 
Asia and in Europe ; and if experience and the lessons of history 
are worth anything, it is only as a freeman in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of the privilege of a free status, and living under free 
conditions—and never as a slave or predial serf,—that the Ryot 
can ever improve. The magic of liberty and property, which 
has transformed the serf farmers of the Rhine and the Danube 
into the most prosperous peasantry in the world, may also be 
trusted to work a similar change in the valley of the Krishna 
and the Tapti, 

(3) There is yet a third theory which holds the Marwadi 
responsible for the Ryots’ difficulties. It is said, his un- 
Bcrupnlous exactions, aided by the action of the laws and the 
civil Courts, hold the poor iinlebted cultivator fast in fetters— 
even wor.se than of iron; and ho has no escape from the 
bondage. But it should be borne in mind that usury with us— 
as everywhere else—is but a product of the economic situation 
that exists, and has its deep roots and its linn base. 
Were the conditions easier and freer, the usurer’s occupation 
would be gone. In Europe the Jews were even worse as money¬ 
lenders, but now tlieir usury is a thing of the past, 

(4) Lastly, we have what may be designated as the over- 
assessment theory. It is argued that the assessments are 
pitched too high, and in some cases are even heavier, against 
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all the declared priuciples of the Survey, than the true economic 
rents, sweeping away not only all the Ryot’s “net assets,” 
but also trenching on his narrowing margin of subsistence. The 
revised rates are further condemned as taxing private improve¬ 
ments, in violation of a statutory guarantee against such 
taxation ; the valuation of tlie soils is most arbitrarily raised 
for the sub~!iOil loater and geneyal position adv’autauges, and 
rarely, if ever, lowered for the “ faults of the soils ” as directed 
by tlie Joint Rules. The result of the revision settlements, sofar 

No. of Tillages resottled .0,245 lakhs as regards the 

Total assessment before revision.04-C „ 0,24o villages re- 

Revisod assessment .125-0 „ settled in 13 dis- 


Nagar 

Poona 

Sholapur 

Satara 


Increase lakhs 
or 33-1 p. e. 

No. of villages resettled,...2,7CO 
Net increase in assessment 

on revision.,.,.0-7 laklis 


tricts, is an in¬ 
crease of 33'1 
p. c. on the origi¬ 
nal assessment, 
or a not addition 
of 31^ lakhs to 
the Government 


demand. In the 4 Doccan Districts placed under special relief 
legislation, the revised rates make a total addition to the 
assessment of close on 10 lakhs. It is said—and said with 
much force—that each large additions to tlie burdens of the 
embarrassed Ryots arc not only unfair, but economically 
inexpedient as tending to discourage industry and enterprise. 

This view regarding the economic ellects of enhanced assess¬ 
ments was thus put by Sir W. Hunter in the Viceregal 
Council in the course of the debate on the D. A. Relief Act 


Amendment Bill, 1882. Quoting a remark from the Special 
• Judges’ Report for 1881 that “ iu average years, the ordinary 
Deccan Ryot docs not gain enough from the produce of his 
fields to pay the Government assessment, and to support him¬ 
self and his family througliout the year, so that re,ally no margin 
is left for the payment of his debts”—Sir W. Hunter observed 
that “ the fnudaiiieutal difficulty iu bringing relief to the Deccan 
peasantry, as stated by the chief Sxiecial Judge entrusted with 
the task, is tlierefore that the Government assessment does not 
leave enough food to the cultivator to support himself and his 
family throughout the year.” Be it remembered that this is 
the state of the peasantry not in times of famine, but iu 
ordinary seasons. Sir W. Hunter went on to argue thus:— 


“ My Lord, on the one hand we are told that the Deccan 
peasantry are so hopelessly jilunged iu misery and debt that a 
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fipecinl insolvent law is necessary to free them from their private 
creditors—the money-lenders. On the other hand, we lind tha 
the Revenue odicers have, during the past 10 years, greatly 
enlianced the land assessment in these afflicted districts. The 
Government has sent forth one set of officers to absolve the 
cultivator.s from the loans which they have borrowed from 
private individuals ; and almost with the same breath, it 
launches another set of officers to collect a largely enhanced 
rental from the cultivators. 

“ The rigidity of the revenue collections is made a further 
ground of complaint. During the decade ending with 1890-91 
with its seasons of drought and deficient rainfall, the annual 
remissions were only in the ratio of 0'23 p. c., 98'40 p. c. was 
recovered within the year in which it fell due, and a little 
under 1 p. c. was po.stponed or left over.” 

A similar view is widely entertained in regard to the re¬ 
vised assessment generally. But whatever its truth and justice, 
it will be useful to point out that the State demand upon the 
land—even the revised and enhanced <lemand,—comes up to but 
a trille over one rupee per acre, in this Presidency, while in 
Madras it is nearly li rupees. Besides, the rents charged on 
lands let out by the occupacy-holders are as a rule 3 or 4 times 
the assessment. One rupee on an acre of cropped land yielding 
on an average 10 rupees worth of produce is only 1 of gross pro¬ 
duce, and if, even at this rate, it is felt too heavy a tax, the 
reason is rather that the yield of the land itself is diminishing, 
han that the Ryot’s resources are failing. Under the economic 
circumstances of the Fresidern^y, there is no doubt much truth 
and force in the argument that the State demand upon the land 
should be as light as possible, and give the Ryot the breathing 
time he so sorely wants ; and that it ought not to add to his 
embarrassments—already so oppressive. But the true remedy 
for the prevailing agricultural distress must be looked for 
elsewhere, in the conversion of the existing system of agricul- 
tiire from an exhaustive into a restorative one, and in the 
increase of the produce of the soil ; and we beg leave to point 
out that any lowering of the assessment—however desirable and 
necessary from other points of view as a measure of temporary 
relief—would not remove the economic dead-lock, but would 
only postpone it. 

None of these explanations, however, of the Ryot’s growing 
apathy and despair and the consequent depression of the agri- 
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cultural industry seem to be satisfactory. In our view of the 
situation, the detenniniug cau-ses are mainly these :— 

( I) The Ryot’s growing iuseeurity of position, due 
(a) partly to tlie incidents of the Survey Tenure, and 
( i) partly to the consequences of the extended practice 
of sub-letting, and the oppressive burden of unrelieved 
indebtedness,—an insecurity of i)osition, which makes him 
feel less as a freeman working on bis land for himself 
and more as an ad.tcriplus qlebcB working for another, 
and almost ])ut8 him into the desperate and demoralising 
condition ot a cottier-tenant—a couditiou in which he has 
little to gain by industry or thrift and little to lose by 
reckless indolence. 

(II) The Ilyot’s fast diminishing means, a circum¬ 
stance which tends to drive him into blank despair with 
the increasingly heavy loads of debt, and the equally 
growing burden of public taxation, and leaves him but 
little breathing time to recover, and little or no means 
to make a sustained effort. 

(III) The over-crowding of the Ryot’s field of work— 
consequent on increase of population, and concur¬ 
rently with it a progressive collapse of non-agricultural 
industries to draw olf the increase,—and resulting in a 
most unhealthy over-competition for the land, fo'rciug 
up the rents against him, and bringing down the profits 
of his work, and even compelling him under the increasing 
economic pressure to fall to the status of a tenaut-at-will.° 

( IV ) The Ilyot’s utter want of education which leaves 
him without the needful light of knowledge to help and 
guide him, to stimulate bis efforts, to sustain his persever¬ 
ance, and call out all energies in his trying situation, nnd 
makes him hopeless, and keeijs him helpless. 

The concurrent operation of these four causes in depressing 
bis energies is farther aided by the efforts of a precarious 
climate and an exhanstecl soil. 

These are some of the causes to which we would attribute 
the Ilyot’s present attitule of Useless iniiffereuce, and the con¬ 
sequent agricnltu.'al decline of his prosperity. 

(I) As regards the growing insecurity of the Ryot’s 
tenure:—The Survey Tenure—.vhitever its other merits-—is 
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far from being an ecoaomu! success. It does not establish 
property iu laud, and assure to the Ryot permanent possession 
of his acres at fixed rates. The .30 years’ settlement is but 
a long lease and cannot claim the advantages of the Miras 
tenure of old; it gives the cultivator only a limited interest 
in his lease-hold and as the lease runs over and draws to a 
close, oven this limited security vanislies away. It inspires 
a very incomplete sense of occnpying-ownership and supplies 
no strong stimulus to agricultural enter 2 )rise. 


Turning to the condition of occupancies, we find that it is 
only i of our cultivators who enjoy this qualified security of 
tenure under the Burvey—those, viz., who still hold their 
own—albeit with difficulty—and keep their heads above the 
rising flood of puiperising inilebtedness, surging and closing 
around them. These 30 or 35 p. c. of our survey occu 2 )ant 8 
take interest in their holdings, invest capital in them like 
the Ujali Para^'cultivators of the Gujerath districts--who are 
as yet free from debt, industrious and thrifty, and who possess 
the characteristics of a fairly prosperous tenantry. But even 

some of these 
are just on the 
V e r ge,—and 
as the situa¬ 
tion goes more 
and more 
against them 

—likely to fall to a lower status,—and sharing in 
the prevailing insecurity. In the case of the re- 


No. 

Land occupants not cultivating ... 316,800 

„ ,, cultivating _ ... 6,026,630 

Tenants and sharers, cultivating ... 2,603,836 


p. c. 
3'5 
67'8 



Holdings, 


No. 

p. c. 


1-5 acres. 

260,041 

26-5 } 


5-25 

451,44 9 

45-5 \ 

72 p. 0. 

25-100 

250,44 5 

25-1 ; 


100-500 

24,817 

2-5 ( 

28 p. c. 

over 600 

385 

•4 ^ 


Total ... 

987,737 




maining frds of 
our Ityots, how¬ 
ever, cveu this 
imperfect secu¬ 
rity of occupyiug 
ownership does 
not exist. Owing 
2 )artly to the ex¬ 
tended practice 
of sub-letting and 
2 )artly to the con¬ 
sequences of un¬ 
relieved indebted¬ 
ness, tlieso cul¬ 


tivators have more or less lost their privileged status under the 
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Survey uud are practirully in the position of ten,ants-at-will 
holcUng their lands on a most precarious tenure. Unfortu¬ 
nately there is no record of riglits in this Presidency and the 
datii for forming an opinion on ttiis point of the status of the 
Ryot are most defective. What information is available is put 
in marginal tables below. 

(a) As to sub-letting—we have no ijrandtt culture 
amongst ns—it is petite culture all the country over. Our 
largo occupants whose holdings average 50 acres and upwards 
usually let out their holdings or portions of them to under¬ 
tenants ; and this practice of sub-letting is extending now even 
to the smaller holders. The leases are short, varying from 0 
years to one year and under; and the mtes demanded range as 
hisrh as 3-4-5 times the assessment. The snl)-ten9nts who hold 
on such leases have no secure status under the liund Revenue 
Code. \\'’o have no tenant-right proper in the Presidency and 
no tenancy laws such a.s exist in Northern India. The I^and 
Revenue Code contains no provision for the accrual of occupancy 
rights and the utider-t >nant has no logal protoction against 
rack-renting or eviction ; nor can he claim compensation for 
disturbance and the unexhausted improvements. The terms on 
wliich he holds are left :ibsoIutc1y to be regulated by private 
agreement and in rare cases by usage, and section 83, cl. 2 
leaves the under-tenant completely in the power of the superior- 
holder, who is further privileged under section 80 to claim 
the assistance ot tlie Revenue Autliorities in the realixation 
of his rents and dues—a privilege not allowed in respect of any 
other class of idaims. And so excessive is the competition for 
the land that the tenants usually nndertako to pay more than 
it is ever jiossible ibr them to {wiy. The rents are thus forced 
up to a ruinous height and the under-holder contents himself 
with a bare living. These sub-tenants are thus little better 
than cottier-tenants and number full 28 p. c. of our cultivat¬ 
ing population. 

( 6) Next as regards indebtedness—there are no means 
of estimating the extent of such indebtedness and its bearing 
on the Ryot’s status with any accuracy. Figures given in Mr. 
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Mr. Woodburn’s figures for 9 Districts relating 
to Indebtedness. 


District. 
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Woodburu’s Report ( 1889 ) on the Deccan Districts and Regi¬ 
stration figures 
afford some gui¬ 
dance, and are 
given below. 
The data 
are defective. 
But that the 
burden of old 
debts is more or 
less severe in 
all parts of the 
Presidency and 
is increasing 
every year with 
the idling U 2 > 
of fresh obliga¬ 
tions , there 
is ample evi¬ 
dence. T h e 
burden is 
more oppre- 
sive ill the 
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Poona . 

Satara. 

Nagar . 

Sholapur ... 
Khandesh,, 
Nasik 

Thana . 

Ratnagiri.. 
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Averages... 
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44 
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23 

26 
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34 
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25 
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35 
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12 
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18 

16 
10 

9 
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14 
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28 
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43 
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12-2 
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Mortgage and Lease-Registration. 
The 4 Deccan Districts under the 
D. A. 11. Act. 
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- 
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12,647 
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33,826 

38,1102 
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1)2-93 

24,987 

! 17,257 
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1 fokliiigs. 
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1 

25 
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Deccan with 
its extreme¬ 
ly precari¬ 
ous climate 
t h an i u 
(1 ujerath 
with its 
more favour- 
ablephysical 
CO n d i tions, 
but even here 
we observe 
that the 
Kali-Pa raj 
cultivate rs, 
wlio form 71 
p. c. of the 
rural popu¬ 
lation, are ill 
a wretchtd 
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' ( 2 ) Bombay (iuoliiding Siudh) 


6 years 

4887-88—1892-9n. 

1 Mortgages 1 

i 1 

\ ' 

Leases 

No. 

Tot^ transactions ; p. c. 
on total No. of hold¬ 
ings ( = 1,097,957. ) 

1 

f 

! 979.987 ! 

i 35 

139,120 

1.3 


condition, 
deejdy in¬ 
volved in 
debt ii n d 
for the mojt 
part in the 
liands of the 
money-lend¬ 
ers, tilling 
their lands 


for them as predial serfs. The Deccan 2 >easaut is worse oft' 
still. Full 25 p. c. of our cultivators, who are “ hojielessiy 
involved ”, owing debts over 20 times the assessment, have pre¬ 
sumably parted with their occupancy rights by mortgage with 
possession, and continue on their lands as mere tenauts-at-will 
holding on annual leases. Apparently things are getting worse 
all-round. In the Deccan districts there have been as many as 
1,47,553 mortgages during 4 years 1S89-90—1892-93 or 04 
p. c. on the total number of holdings—of which 39 p. c. are 
mortgages witli possession and 2.5 without possession. Similar¬ 
ly, leases under one year number during the same period as 
many as 1,51,670. Generally in the Bombay Presidency in¬ 
cluding Sindh, the Registration Reports show that the total 
number of holdings, and the number of leases is 1,39,120 or 
13 p. c. 


On the whole we may take it, that about 35 p. c. of the 
cultivators in the Pre.sidency are iu this miserable jiredicamont 
in consequeuce of their indebtedness, virtually expropriated 
from their ancestral holdiugs. 


Taking both the under-tenants (28-7 p. c. ) and the 
mortgagor lessees ( about 35 p. c. ) together, it may bo assumed 
without much risk of error that they constitute full jris of our 
peasantry. DeyaeVo they form a vast body of cottier-tenants, 
living on the soil, holding on short leases and at rack-rents 
which are so extortionate as to leave them even in good years 
little more than the bare means of subsistence, without the 
least interest iu their holdings and with absolutely no motives 
for industry or enterprise. 
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Shortly, we may sura u]> the result under this first head of 
‘pauses thus:— 

(1 ) The Survey Tenure with its 30 years settlements 
allows only a limited measure of property iu land and pro¬ 
prietary security. 

12 ) Only 35 p. c. of our Survey occupants enjoy this 
restricted security of tenure ; and 

( 3 ) The rest ( G5 p. c. ) of our cultivators are for 
all practical purposes a vast rack-rented cottier tenantry 
without interest in their lands, holding on a precarious 
tenure and living in a hopeless condition of destitution. 

And thus as far as the bulk of our cultivators are concern¬ 
ed, the result may be stated in the words of Sir G. Wingate 
thus;—“ The Ryot toils that another may rest and sows that 
another may reap ”—a situation utterly devoid of all induce¬ 
ments to exertion or prudence. Even the upper 35 p. c. 
■occupants, though still free from embarrassments, are beginning 
to share through various causes in the general insecurity of the 
position. 

Here then we reach a basal fact of the utmost importance 
which largely ac<!ount8 for the existing situation. Condemned 
to work^for others like a slave, the Ryot tails ; and what 
chance has he of su(;cess? The stimulus of self-interest is 
wanting and all incentives to good work are taken away from 
him. And yet be it said to his credit that no farmer in the 
world could stand the pressure better. No wonder if the D. A. 
Relief Act, the most expansive measure passed in recent years, 
has failed to bring relief to the Deccan Ryot. (Clearly, no mere 
change of judicial procedure could be an eftective cure for an 
economic evil. 

V II) But again, their is yet another cause to deepen the 
Ryot’s despair. His income—never large and ever uncertain 
-owing to the variations of the seasons—is fast going down 
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under the increasing double pressure of (: a ) public taxes, and! 
( d) debt- 

(a) As regards public taxation—I’ublic taxation to 
which the ]J}^ot is the chief contributor is steadily growing with 
the growing needs of a progressive administration and the- 
weight falls upon him with peculiar pressure. The gen 
revenu during the last 20 years show an advance from 9-5 to 
13-7 crores or39p. c. (the Land Revenue 22 p. c. ), and as¬ 
suming that the Ryot’s share in the imblic burdens is 75 c., 

this increase of Revenue means a net increase to tiie State de-- 
niand upon him of 2 crores a year. His corn-heap, however, 
has been continually falling away and is just now at the mini¬ 
mum point Ixarely enough for his living, and Jiis despair can be 
conceived when be is tlms called upon to pay 2 crores more of 
public taxation, Enhaucenioiit of public burdens, instead of 
spurring him on to increased exertions as tlie advocates of the 
Ryot’s indolent nature theories imagine, only plunges him 
deeper in debt and desjiondency. 

(d) But the Ryot’s narrowing margin of means is fur¬ 
ther and to a more ahirniiug extent encroached upon from 
another quarter. His debts are gi’owing and the money-lender 
presses him harder than over. With his diminishing corn-heap, 
he can even in average year.s hardly pay his taxes and rentals 
and liv'e witiiout borrowing. His necessities in this respect are- 
often imperative. The oscillations of tiic seasons, the pressure 
of public liurdens, domestic rcipiiremeuts, anil various other 
accidents of circnmstauces ” leave him no alternative but 
often to go to the money-lender and borrow. And borrow he 
must, in tlie abseuc e of clieaper baiddng tacilities, on rninons 
terras. In the 1 Deccan ilistricts, his animal boi-LOwings average- 
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The 4 Deccan Districts ( Popu¬ 
lation =39,33,233. ) 
Land lievenue = 5 7* 17 lakhs. 
The Ryot’s Annual Borrowings. 
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38.2 

15-6 
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Applying these yearly averages to 
the Presidency, 


Land Revenue 293'i)'j lakhs 
93 p. c. 

= 273-4 lakhs or 250 lakhs, amount 
of the Ryot’s yearly borrowing. 


about 53 lakhs a year 
or 93 p. c. of the total 
assessment. On the basis 
of this figure, his annual 
debts in the Presidency may 
be estimated at roughly 
250 lakhs,—and taking the 
average rate of interest 
on secured and unsecured 
debts at 12 p. c., his annual 
interest payments on ac¬ 
count of annual debts come 
up to 30 lakhs. Nor is this 
all. The pressure of old 

debts is excessive. On the 
basis of Mr. Woodlmm’s 
figures for 9 districts giving- 
on an average 2S Its. of 
old debt per head of the 
population, the total of 
such debt for the whole 
Presidency might be put at 
about 45 crores, on which 
the annual intere.st charge 
at 12 p. c. amounts to 540 
lakhs. On Mr. Woodburu’s 
data, it is 560 lakhs. 
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9 Districts 
( Pop, = 89'5 lakhs ). 

Debt per head of 
population. 

Total debt on 
population 
basis. 

Amount of interest 
of 100 Rs. 
of 

assessment. 

Khandesh ... 

46-1 

6,71, crores 

1 

293 

Nasik . 

38-0 

3,20 „ 

245 

Nagar . 

16-2 

1,40 „ 

140 

Sholapur . 

18'2 

1,35 ,, 
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Poona 
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i 28 debt 

25,24 

1895 

Total . 

per head 

Total debt 

— = 200 


1 

in crores. 

000 

Applying these proportions to the Presidency 

population— 


...159’85 millions 

at 28 Es. per head. 



Total old debt... 

...45 crores 






5 


Putting together l)Oth debts—annual aud old—the interest 
charge to the. Hyot at 12 p. c. secras to come to close on 6' 
crores a year. Were he only able to borrow on easier terms— 
say at 5 or fl per cent,—what a relief would it bo to him ? His 
pressure would be brought down by 3 crores aud more on this 
account of interest charge alone and he would at once be placed 
—in 75 cases—in a solvent position. 

However, Ire has unfortunately no such means of relief. 
His personal credit is as good as ever and his sturdy honesty of 
heart, which leads him cheerfully to bear his load of debt and 
makes the very idea of going into insolvency revolting to his 
mind, is appreciated even by the Sawakar ; and he can borrow 
even in the worst Deccan villages small sums on personal secu¬ 
rity. Hor is there lack of capital in the countiy as poihtedT out. 
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last year by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade in his paper on 
Real Credit Re-organization. 250 lakhs are locked up in the 
Savings Banks in this Presidency, and presumably a still larger 
amount iu Government securities, and any rate of interest 
judging from the recent conversion operations would seem to 
satisfy our depositors and holders of Promissory Notes. All 
this money and much more would be and ought to be at the 
service of industrial enterprise but for want of a mo, media. 
The divorce between capital and land and industrial enterprise 
is almost complete, and this divorce has been the ruin both of 
the Ryot and his industry. There is almost an impassable 
gulf—the gulf of ignorance, and want of confidence and habits 
of combined effort—between those who save and tliose who 
work—a bar preventing the free flow of capital to fertilize the 
fields of industry ; and the State, which alone with its limitless 
command of resource and organization is in a position to 
bridge over the gulf and remove the bar, still declines to under¬ 
take the work, and the dead-lock continues with disastrous 
results to the progress of industry. As far as the Ryot is con¬ 
cerned, he has to pay 12—24 p. e. interest to the money-lender, 
while a Savings Bank depositor is content with little more than 
3 p. c. and has thus to pay C crores nearly to his Bawkar year 
after year, whereas he ought not to pay more than 2 or 3. Thfr 
consequence is that his 3 or 4 crores which might otherwise go to- 
his acres pass into other hands, and no one is any the better 
for it, and every one much the worse for such diversion of the 
Ryot's savings, not even excluding the money-lender who 
snflers by the general industrial paralysis thereby caused. 
The State withholds the needful help ; the Ryot suffers a,nd 
with him the whole natiou shares the penalty iu the depression 
of its one surviving industry. In another respect again, the 
absence of cheap banking facilities is causing inconvenience. 
It largely tends to neutralize the effect of much of the protec¬ 
tive legislation of the past 20 years. Taking the D. A. R. 
Act, we find that while on the one hand, during the past 13 
years the Act has been in operation, the Courts and Conciliators 
have together settled iu all 20,567 claims valued at 37^ lakhs 
in redemption suits iu respect of mortgaged lands, the Registra¬ 
tion figures, on the other, show that the fresh mortgage debt 
alone (leaving out simple bond debts ) contracted by the Ryot 
during 8 years 1885-92 amounts to over 3 crores, nearly lf> 
times the amount reported as settled, the annual amount 
increasing steadily from 29 lakhs in 1885 to 48*4 lakhs in 
1892-3! This one striking feature of the returns is enough to 
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sliow bow futile it is to attempt to relieve tlie indebted Rj'ot 
merely by a reform in judicial procedure. The Ryot sees it 
and we (uxn understand his reluctiince to seek, in too man}' 
cases, througli the special courts the barren benefit of pajier 
redemption. If thus the D. A. R. Act is a comparative failure 
as a means of economic relief, neither are the speciahrelief Acts 
for the superior landed proprietors, any more successful. On 
this point Mr. Baines writes in the Decennial Report ( 2 mges 
243-4 ):—“ Tlie most noteworthy feature in the working of these 
Encumbered Estates provisions is the continuous need of them. 
The total number of persons entitled to relief under such enact¬ 
ments is necessarily limited, but we find in Gujerath 108 
estates under management in 1881-82, and nine more after an 
interval of 10 years. In Sindh the law has been changed on 
more than one occasion, so the decrease from 346 to 30 may 
be due to special and artificial causes, rather than to increased 
providence. In the case of Jbausi, where the jiersons for whoso 
.benefit the special local Act was passed are of a lower 
social position than the Talukdars of Gujerath, it was 
ascertained that the loan advanced by the State from public 
funds to keep the agricultnral proprietors on tlieir lands was 
repaid by loan from the village money-lender, who closed in 
some way or other on the disembarrassed land as soon as it was 
out of management. In Bengal the Chotia Nagpur Encum¬ 
bered Estates Act was ajiplied in 1891-92 to 59 estates, and 
in 1881-2 to 72. The amount of debt at the close of the former 
year was Rs. 1,63,749 and Rs. 60,192 of this was ascertained 
during the year in question. In Ondh, again, the supply of 
indebted local magnates appears perennial." 

Briefly, tlieu under tlie second head of causes we may 
sum up by saying:— 

(1 ) The Ryot’s margin of means is perilously 
narrowing owing to (a) increasing jmblic taxation and 
(6 ) to his growing indebtedness. 

(2) The net addition to his share of the jmblic 
burdens lias been 2 crores during the i)ast 2b years. 
He is not permitted to enjoy even his luxury of cheap salt. 

( 3 ) Real credit being in a most disorganized con¬ 
dition and the State still withholding its aid in re-organiz¬ 
ing it, the Ryot has to pay 3—4 crores more than h® 
ought or need, as interest to his Sawkar every year. 
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(4) This double pressure iuereasiiig coucurreutly 
with Ills diminishing yield from the soil, makes his 
condition worse. 

( III) Passing next to over-crowding of bis field against 
him as another cause of his suffering,—we have, according 
to the recent census, in the whole Presidency a population 
of 1,06,49,811 souls—living on the soil on a cropped area of 
28*3 million acres—or less than 3 acrescapite. Assum¬ 
ing with Sir J. Caird that a square mile of cultivated land can 
.give employment only to 50 jiersons—men, women, and chidren 
together (or 12*8 acres ])er head), our cropped area is not 
enough even for an agricultunil population of 3 millions ; so 
■ that, we have 7-8 millions of our agricultural people without 
adequate employment and in a condition of demoralising in¬ 
dolence. The loss of work and working energy to the country 
is of course enormous. But such an excessive concentration 
of an enormous population on the soil has the natural effect 
of over-crowding the field against the agricultural workeT, 
sending up rents and bringing down the profits of husbandry 
and the wages of agricultural labour. Both the under-tenant 
• and the farm-labourer are heavily weighted, and equally or even 
anore so, is the occupancy tenant. 

(IV) We come to the last head of our causes the 
Eyot’s want of education—which practically speaking, wo 
may assume, to be almost total—hardly 4 or 5 p. c. could be 
found among the cultivators who know the elements. We 
have in the Presidency proper 22,968 villages, of which only 
.5,140 have schools, the remaining 17,828 with a popula¬ 
tion of 10 millions and more unprovided with any educational 
facilities. We feel rather strongly on this point and hold that 
there is no disability harder to bear than ignorance and its 
])enalties. We are firmly convinced, the Eyot would be able 
to help himself out of half his difficulties if he were only 
educated. As it is, there is the darkness of ignomnce darken¬ 
ing bi.s horizon and paralysing his effort and leaving him 
hojjeless. 

Thus, then the liyot, never very strong in his sense of 
proprietory security under the Survey, teels his position in¬ 
creasingly insecure and is fast falling down to the status of 
a cottier-teuant; his corn-heap is diminishing from which, 
however, he has to draw out larger and larger ix)rtions to pay 
his growing taxes to the State and his growing interest chai;ge 
•jto the Sawkar, so that, he has now hardly enough left with 
46 
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liim to live upon and save, and is beginning to feel more- 
desperate than ever ; he also suffers from excessive, unhealthy 
competition for the land, being driven in too many cases to keej) 
possession of his few acres on any terras compatible with a bare 
subsistence ; and lastly, what is worse than all, he is without 
education,—without tlie needful liglit of knowledge to sustain 
and cheer and guide him in his trials. Add to all this, the 
capricious variations of the seasons and the results of an ex¬ 
hausting system of agriculture, and we venture to think that 
there will be no difficulty in understanding his apathy, indolence 
and improvidence. Placed in a situation little better than that 
of a serf, he has no inducements to self-help and improvement; 
working for others he shows no good work—and why should 
he ?—and with the depression of the workers we have to face 
the depression of the industry which depends upon him and on 
which the whole population depends. 

If the foregoing analysis of the causes to which the liyot’s 
present position may, in our opinion, be ascribed, is not very 
wrong, it indicates the lines on which remedial action might be¬ 
taken. What the Ryot seems to require is that his position^ 
may be made more secure than it is under the Survey, that he 
might have some relief from growing taxation as well as from 
the pressure of his growing indebtedness, that he might be 
secured from over-competition in the field and relieved of the- 
disability of ignorance. And if his position is better assured 
under a more permanent system of tenure, if executive and 
economic as well as legislative measures were adopted to secure 
him against over-assessment and the taxation of his improve¬ 
ment, to give him some relief by providing cheap banking 
facilities in the matter of bi.s heavy interest charges, to protect 
him against unhealthy over-coro 2 )etition by the promotion of 
non-agricultural industries, but above all, to rescue him from 
the slough of ignorance,—no worker in the world—not even the 
2 >easant-proprietor of the Rhine-land—could surpass the Bombay 
Ryot in industry, euter 2 )rise or energy. He would be able to 
help himself and avail himself of other jieople’s help in his 
battle with Nature and the adverse seasons, in a way of which, 
we have at present no conception. The present average produce 
per acre is according to Sir J. Caird below 20 bushels, and if 
a gradual and progressive improvement in agriculture, which 
the Ryot might be safely relied upon to carry out under freer 
conditious, might raise this meagre yield to 12, 15 and 20 
bushels, he would be able to assure the economic safety of the- 
country for years to come. 
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Among other measures of relief for the benefit of the Ryot 
we wonld recommend the following :— 

(1) First of all we would strongly plead for a permanent 
limitation and settlement of the State demand ui^on the land, a 
measure of relief which is now an economic necessity and ought 
not to he any longer delayed. A grave crisis is impending. 
An exliausting agriculture and an advancingil population are fast- 
coming to a serious dead-lock; and as far as one can see, nothing 
can possibly avert disaster except a change from the exhausting 
to a restorative system of cultivation. But such a change re¬ 
quires on the part of the Ryot an effort, to which, under the 
Survey Teniire with its periodical unsettling revisions of assess¬ 
ments, he feels no sufficient inducement. The magic of pro¬ 
perty alone can supply the requisite stimulus, and some form of 
permanent tenure is indispensable. 

Besides, our climate being what it is—subject to violent 
oscillations—induces a dulling sense of uncertainty ; and moral 
incentives to exertion require to be proportionately stronger. 
What else but a most complete sense of proprietory 2 >osse 8 sion 
leads the Flemish peasant to grow rich crops on his sandy waste 
and seek to form fresh soils by conveying earth in baskets where 
Nature denies the advantage ? 

It is often urged as an argument agaiust the concession 
of a permanent settlement that it involves a large prospective 
loss of Revenue. But such fears have no foundation in fact. 
The theory of the unearned increment on which these fears are 
based is altogether an inconsistent theory, which looks only 
to one element in the problem— viz., movements of jmimlation, 
but ignores the other and even more important element, viz., 
movements of property and possessory claims. Even assuming, 
however, the theory to be sound and the fears of a prospective 
sacrifice of revenue well-grounded, it is ijcrmissible to submit 
tliat any such financial loss that should result from the measure 
would he recouped to the State a hundred times over in the 
assured prosperity of the peasantry as well as in the consequent 
increased productiveness of the other sources of revenue ; and as 
the Duke of Argyll says, “ the best wealth of a Government is 
to be found in the growing wealth of its subjects.” Further, 
any amount of additional revenue that should be required iu 
future years to meet the exigencies of a progressive administra¬ 
tion might be without difficulty raised iu many ways from a 
jirosperous community; and the large expansion of revenues. 
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imperial and local, other than land, during the past 30 years 
leaves no doubt on the point. But clearly, no mere financial 
considerations shonhl for a moment be allowed to out-weigh tiie 
imperative necessities of a grave economic position. 

Next, we would point out that our Presidency is more than 
ripe for sucii a concession. It fairly fulfils the conditions under 
which the concession is promised in the Despatches of Sir C. 
Wood and Sir S. Northcote ( 1862 and 1867 ) ; full 95 p. c. of 
our arable area in place of 80 p. c. required is under cultivation, 
and there has been coushlerable progress in regard to irrigation 
and railways. We have now irrigation for over half a million 
acres and a railway mileage of over 5,000. There is of course 
much scope yet for extensions in regard to both; but this 
circumstance alone furnishes to our thinking no sufficient 
justification for withholding the boon from a people on the 
verge of an economic crisis. 

Such a measure, lastly, would be a logical and at the same 
■ time a most beuefioial development of that generous land policy 
of the Government, which has during the past 90 years dictated 
a change from annual settlements, which were the rule in the 
first years of conquest, to the 30 years’ settlements of our 
day. Sir C. E. Trevelyan remarked thus on this point in his 
evidence before the East India Finance Committee (in 1873) 
“We began with annual settlements; then we went on to 
triennial; then to quinquennial; and at last we came to decen¬ 
nial settlements ; and from decennial settlements, we have 
got up to 30 years’ settlement. Now, exactly in the proportion 
in which the length of the tenure 1ms been extended, has the 
principle of property been created, and the general benefits 
have been in proportion ; but I conceive that, although by 
comparison with the past we consider the 30 years’ lease a 
great thing, yet it falls greatly short of what is wanted, and 
would laud us iu a very p;x»r and unsatisfactory state of 

society.If we stop at the 30 years’ settlement it is 

equivalent to putting an effectual barrier to the growth of the 
public improvement, and of the moral and intellectual civilisa¬ 
tion and refinement of the country.” 

But even a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
would be an economic failure, if the assessments were fixed too 
high ; for, as Sir C. Wingfield often insisted, over-assessment 
and extortionate rents tend very much to destroy the sense of 
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proprietary security. It would, therefore, he most necessary in 
in our opinion that the State demand, even when settled in 
perpetuity, should be moderate. 

(2) Next, side by side with such a permanent settle¬ 
ment, we would strongly go in for a tenancy law for this 
Presidency, partly as a check on unprincipled and excessive 
suh-letting and partly to assure the position of the under¬ 
tenants. As remarked before, there is no tenant-right as such 
recognized under the Ijand Revenue Code, which contains no- 
provisions against either rack-renting or arbitrary eviction. 
Ch. VII of the L. R. Code would iiave to be very much recast, 
particularly Sec. 83 which leaves the powers of the land-lord 
in regard to enhancement of rents and ouster and dispossession 
practically uncontrolled. We would also humbly join in a 
suggestion made by the late Hon'ble Mr. Nulkar ( Vide D. A. 
R. Act Commission Report,) tbit Sec. 8(5 of the Coile should be 
modified at least so far as to witiidraw from the mortgagee 
superior-holder the needless privilege of claiming the assistance 
of the Revenue authorities in the realisation of iiis rents and 
dues. We would further have provisions inserted in the Code 
for the accrual of occupancy rights. These and such other 
amendments of the Code would be recpiired to jiroteet tlie under¬ 
tenants. 

The legislation of the past 23 years has done much to 
jirotect subordinate rights iu the land in Nortliern India ; and 
Bengal and N. W. Provinces, tlie Punjab and the (Central Pro¬ 
vinces have now each its strong tenancy law, and Bombay and 
IMadras alone have not yet sucli legislative protection for the 
tenant’s riglits. Half the value of any permanent settlement 
of tbe laud revenue would be lost in the absence of sucJi 
stsitntory iirovisioii to discourage and cliock sub-lotting. In a 
ccmutry, circumstanced as ours, where agriculture is tbe only 
(Kauipatioii for the mass of the people and population over-crowds 
tlic soil, the tendency is very strong to sul)-lct occupancy hold¬ 
ings at rack-rents and live on the dirlbreuce between such rents 
and the assessment to he paid ; and the danger of the gradual 
growth of a rack-rented cottier-tenancy on the soil is very real, 
and as noticed hofore, wo have already yrds of onr toiling 
peasants in this wretched jiosition. It is, tlicrefore, clearly the 
duty of (government, in the interests of the State, the nation 
and the tenants themselves, to provide proper safe-guards 
against such dangers. 
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A permanent settlement of the Land Revenue at moderate 
Rites, coupled with an amendment of the land law of the 
Presidency in some such directions as sugfjested above, would, 
in our opinion, go far to assure the position of the Ryot. A.s 
regards under-tenants, it is not possible altogether to stamp out 
this evil of sub-letting by any legislative checks ; but the fact 
has to be recognized as noticed by the Government of India 
( correspondence on Sir J. Caird’s Report) that a large “ class 
of unrecorded partners and sub-tenants is growing up in this 
Presidency to an extent which threatens to be a serious evil in 
the future”; and as strongly recommended by the Famine 
Commission, (Vide Rejiort, Part II—pages 122-3) measures 
to recognize and protect the position of our under-tenants are 
urgently called for. 

(3) The position of the Ryot so assured, it would be 
next necessary, in order to ensure agricultural improvement on 
his part, to provide for him cheap banking facilities under a 
proper re-organization of real credit. His Arrowing necessities 
must bo frankly recognized and it is unfair in the circumstances 
in which he is, to leave him entirely at the mercy of the private 
money-lender. On this subject we would generally support the 
scheme of agricultural banks as suggested by the Poona Com¬ 
mittee in 1882 ; but we would recommend two important modi¬ 
fications. First, we think that there need be no insistence on a 
concession to the banks from Government of “ the privilege of 
recovering their debts from the laud through the revenue 
oflScers arrears of Land Revenue.” The necessity for such a 
concession is not clear and the civil remedies in regard to all 
realisations of debts and dues appear to us to be ample. So 
again, we are strongly of opinion that the maximum rate of 
interest proposed (12 p. c. ) is needlessly too high. As far as 
indications go, the saving classes in tliis country would seem to 
look, as shown by recent conversion operations, more to the 
safety of tlieir deposits and less to the interests realised on the 
investment; and we think, 9 p.c. would meet all requirements as 
the maximum rate. With these two modifications the Poona 
scheme would be free from most of the objections taken to it and 
ought to command support, and we trust, it will. 

But we fear, private bauks alone would not do for all 
parts of the Presidency, though they would suit best the more 
advanced Zillas and Talukas. In backward districts and out¬ 
lying villages we would prefer the direct State agency, and 
we would recommend State tanks established on the m^el of 
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the State Mortgage Banks iu Switzerland, ( e. g. the Mortgage 
Bank of the Canton of Berne), to work through the inter¬ 
mediate agency of local hiuking tyndicates formed like the 
Comptoirs of the Savings Banks in Belgium. These comptoirs 
work as local agents for the banks to whom the tarmer 
“addresses himself in the first instance and whose duty and 
interest it is to keep an eye on the aifairs of the borrower as 
soon as a loan has been ooncludfd.” The comptoir in each 
local centre “guarantees the repayment of the loan, while its 
members are collectively responsible to the Savings Bank, and 
have to furnish sureties of value i)roportional to the importance 
of the loan. These sureties consist of mortgages, or of secu¬ 
rities of value. The Savings Bank receives 3 p. c. and the 
comptoir 1 p. c.”—the fixed rate of interest being 4 p. c. 
•on loans to agriculturists (Commercial Reports No. 3, 1894, 
page 29). In connection with these loan operations as well 
as the granting of the Tagavi advances, we would recommend 
that in various village centres, village committees might be 
organized and loans to agrhiulturists under section 9 of the 
Land Improvement Act 1883, given on the joint and several 
responsibilit}' of these committees. 

But it is clear that in the existing circumstances of the Ryot’s 
indebtedness, no such scheme of banking facilities could have 
a fair trial except on the basis of a complete clearance of prior 
encumbrances. A preliminary liquidation, on the lines sug¬ 
gested in the Government of India letter dated 5th December 
1882, requires to be carried out as a necessary precedent con¬ 
dition. It might be attempted on the voluntary basis through 
fhe agency of official liquidators, but should the attempt fail, 
we would 2 'rovide for a compulsory scheme under statutory 
j)ro vision. The Talukdari Act of 18(32 Sec. 1 provides for 
hiking over the management of Talukdari estate, whenever it 
should appear to the Governor in Council that the Talukdar’s 
debts and liabilities exceed 5 times the average rents and 
other income. Some such provision inserted in the Land 
Revenue Code, making liquidation comjmlsory in the case of 
Ryots wliose debts exceed 20 times the assessment and who 
are hopelessly involved, would meet the requirements of 
.the case. 

Liquidation of previous debts so carried out upou a 
voluntary or a compulsory basis, and relief given to the Ryot 
in regard to his interest charges, and thereby his solvency 
re-established in 75 p. c. cases, the provision of cheap credit 
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facilities through the agency of such hanks, private, State or 
State-aided, would put within his reach means ample enough, 
for his requirements in the matter of agricultural improvement 
and on advantageous terms, and with the incentives to in¬ 
creased effort under a securer tenure, he may be trusted to 
make full use of such new resources jdaced at his disposal. 

(4) Another effort, yet, is needed to help the Ryot" 
As we have seen, there is too much crowding of the population 
upon the soil, and unless iion-agricnltural industries develop- 
to draw off the superfluous numbers, the pressure will continue 
and increase much to his prejudice. With our urban industries, 
our rural ones also have disappeared or are <lwindling away, 
and it is worth the while of the (Conference to consider in what 
way these small handicrafts, which do not require much capital 
and no use of costly machinery, might be resuscitated. We 
need not dwell on this point further than to point out its im¬ 
portance iu its bearing upon the Ryot’s position. The more 
the Ryot is relieved from the e.Kistiag unhealthy and abnormal 
pressure by the opening up of such new outlets for labour, the 
freer the conditions of his work would be and the greater his 
chances of success. 

(5 ) (Coming, lastly, to education—On this point we have 
nothing to add to our proposals of last year, ami it is satis¬ 
factory to know that the whole subject is at present under the 
consideration of the authorities. Our reipiirements in this 
regard are two :— 

( I ) As large an extension of primary edncatiou as 
po.ssible, the aim to be kept iu view being to provide every 
village with a population of COO souls and upwards with 
a scliool. More thau 17,OUft villages are at this moment 
unprovided for ; and this marks out the scope that there is 
for further efforts. 

(‘2 ) All adequate scheme of agricultural edncatiou 
including tlio appointment of travelling lecturers to carry 
bettor iiotionti to the very cottages of the ]iOor Ryots. Our 
sclieme of last year has been objected to as being too large, 
too expensive and too much in advance of the requirements 
of the country. We would, however, invite our critics 
to a dispassionate survey of the existing position of our 
agricultural industry with its two di.stressing characteristic.s 
of rapid soil-oxliaiistion and diminution of outturn, and 
with the llyot sinking down in helpless despair—helpless 
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himself and unwilling to be helped—poor and yet not 
knowing how to make the best of the resources Nature 
places at his command,—and judged in the light of such a 
survey whether the programme we ventured to suggest is 
open to such objection, and indeed whether even a larger' 
scheme is not an imperative requirement of the day to stay 
the progress of the evil and to turn the tide in the 
ilyot’s favour. The Famine (bmmission, writing 13 years 
ago, iusisted on the necessity for making due provision for 
the training of the agriculturists, pointing out the supreme 
importance in the critical economic circumstances of IndLa 
of calling to tlie aid of the liyot the resources of scieucer 
and scientillo skill. Things have since gone on from bad 
to worse and now that we are in the presence of a formid¬ 
able indnstrial dead-lock when even onr food-supply is ia 
danger, we submit no scheme of agricultural educatiou 
could be too large, and no expense too great to provide 
aderpiate aid to the Uyot and his industry in this resi>ect. 
The remarks of M. Tisserand, the present Director of 
Agriculture iu France ( writing under date December 6^ 
1893 ) explaining the importance attaclied to agricultural 
educatiou ia Erauce, will be read with interest. “Astu 
providing facilities, ” he writes, “ for agricultural instruc¬ 
tion, ths administration of .agriculture iu France has 
considered all measures undertaken to this effect as 
being the most effectual means of developing improvements 
in cultivation amongst the rural classes. Agricultural 
instruction, indeed, enables the cultivator to understand 
the scope of scientific discoveries and the means of 
applying them. It enables him to calculate his 
operations, to shield himself from frauds to which 
he may be exposed. It gives him the certainty 
after he has become acquainted with the elements, 
of the soil he tills, of using the chemical fertilizers, the 
implements and processes which shall result in increasing 
his production. It will diminish the cost tbere-of and* 
enable him effectually to compete with foreign rivals. By 
its means he will be able to draw with certainty upon the 
sources of credit which are open to him, to insidre 
confidence to lenders, and give confidence to his laud-lord 
as regards the use he may make of the property under his. 

charge. In this century of extreme competition,-.. 

the agriculturist can only thrive, if in working the soil he 
adopts scientific methods. There is no profession more 
47 
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based OB science or more dependent on scientific know¬ 
ledge than agriculture. These considerations explain the 
importance given to agricultural teaching in France by 
the powers of Government.” (Vide Commercial Report 
No. 3 ( 1894 ) Page 52 ). 

Primary and agricultural education so provided, the Ryot 
will be brought out, into the broad light of knowledge and 
effectually helped to help himself. 

Such is our scheme and such are our proposals—intended 
(1) to assure the position of the Ryot, (2) to ensure agricultural 
improvement on his part. 

A similar scheme of remedial action was adopted, in the 
early years of this century, by the statesmen of Germany in 
dealing with a similar situation—perhaps worse than ours and 
more difficult. Property in laud was established, free from 
feudal incidents and disabilities ; and a pensant-propriebiry 
olass created ; agricultural banks were ostablLshed and non- 
agricultural industries ^7ere promoted ; and a vast scheme of 
education, primary and special, was adequately provided for. 
And now after close on a century of such sustained, many-sided 
national effort on such lines, the German peasantry is the 
strength and pride of its Fatherland and German agriculture for 
its unparalleled progress is the admiration of the world. Simi¬ 
lar efforts made hero, though we are on other shores and under 
other skies, would be attended with similar results, and in all 
human possibility, would succeed in transforming the peasantry 
of Bombay, starving and struggling, nerveless and resourceless 
as we now find it, into a peasantry one of the most thriving and 
prosperous in the world and make it wlnit it should be, a tower 
of strength—to the State and to the country—proof against all 
assaults. 

And the position of the Ryot so assured and improved, wc 
may safely leave our national industry in his hands. Under 
the stimulus of a full proprietary security, he will put forth all 
his best energies, and new vast possibilities of agricultural 
development would open out before his inquiring mind and 
trained eye. He will change his present exhaustive system of 
culture into a restorative ouo, and if with the aids of science and 
skill and cheap credit, he succeeds iu raising the yield of his 
acres from its present low level of 10 bushels to 12—15 and eveu 
32—the standard of the English yield—he will be able to 
assure the economic future of the nation and supply food to 3 
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'times and more the existiii" numbers in the country ; and all 
-foars of over-population and its evils, of famines and scarcities 
may not disturb and disquiet us for generations to come. There 
■is our hope, and it is in the confidence of that hope that we 
submit our humble proposals for the consideration of the Con¬ 
ference. 

The situation is critical and the magnitude of the remedial 
•efforts required must not deter or dismay us. The interests of 
16 millions and more are at stake and the task is worthy of the 
highest order of statesmanship. To rescue a long struggling 
and long-suffering peasantry from its present degradation and 
depression, and transform it into a thriving, industrious and 
enterprising peasantry and thereby to assure to an agri¬ 
cultural community its economic well-being and safety— 
that is the object in view. And to a true sbitesmau anxious to 
promote to the highest extent the welfare of the people com¬ 
mitted to his charge, what object can be nobler or higher, and 
what task worthier of his beat eftbrts ? 

And in conclusion whatever may be thought of our humble 
ideas and suggestions on this point, we have only to urge that 
the evils from which we are suffering are serious and 
growing, and that the situation is becoming graver every 
day. And if the coming danger is dLscerned and realised, it 
becomes our most sacTod duty to do all that lies in our power to 
avert it; and if this duty is recognised, 

“ Let us be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait.” 










Hdwfaris this augmented demand upon the land met 

( A) by Extension of Oultivatioh or (B) by ImptoTed Husbandry, or both ? 
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T»ble III—(B) Intension of Cultivation. 

(a) Agricultural resources and methods: 
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(2) Manure—supply & manuring. 
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lll-( a ) Contmued —( S ) Irrigational supply and Irrigatioili 



only 3'2 p, c. is irrigated—showing an advance of only I'l p. c. over the average of 1873-G ; the remaining 96'8 p. c, is left 
exposed to the vicissitudes of the seasons. Looking again to irrigated crops, it appears, less than half the area only is 
Under remunerative crops ( or 1'5 p, e.); over the rest of the area, the Kyot uses irrigation either to save ordinary crops 
in seasons of drought or help them over periods of deficient rainfall. Of the double-cropped area, only l/7th is irrigated j 
the rest depends on the moisture that remains over from the monsoons and the cropping is precarious. 










(, 4) Restorative and saving metliods—Eotatlon, mixed cropping and [fallowing'. 
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Ill —Continued 

{b) Results of cultivation—(1) The out-turn. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING. 

The agricultural position 

( 1872-73-1892-93 ). 

•-: 0 :-- 

A—Extension of cultivation :—^horizontal and vertical.. 3'6 p.c, 
B—Intension of cultivation:— 


[1] 

Ploughing.. 

■ ...worse. 

[2] 

Manuring. 

...worse. 

[3] 

Irrigation. 

....better by PI p. c. 

[4] 

Restorative method... 

...unchanged. 

[5] 

Fallows. 

...worse by 3 p. o. 

r«] 

Out-turn . 

... diminishing. 

[7J 

Cropping. 

...unchanged, but with decided 
tendency to deterioration. 


-in all these points there is a decline in intensive 

husbandry. 

A and B together :— 

Increase in cropped area accotapaniod by a decline in 
intensive husbandry. 

3'6 p. c. to balance. 


An increase of Population.13‘4 p, c. 

,, ,, Revenue :— 

General.....39 p. c. 

Land..........22 p, c. 


,, ,, Foreign Export... 84 p. o. 

Wherefore, the general position as regards our agricultural 
industry is one of deterioration and depression. 












Table —Provincial comparative returns. 
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GENBEAL SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING. 

Our agricultural position—absolutely as well as relatively to the other Provinces—is one of decline. 









FAMINE MISTAKES IN GUJERAT. 


In a previous letter, I referred to the enormous exodus 
from the relief works that is at present going on on account of 
-cholera in several parts of Gujerat, As many as 136,355 
famine workers, with 8,111 dependents (a total of 144,466 ) 
have already left since April 21, and more are daily leaving 
the works. Where these unfortunate people are going—whether 
they are returning to their village homes, there to suffer and 
starve, or are aiinlessely watidering about in search of food,— 
or wherever they are, how they contrive to maintain themselves 
when so deprived of all State assistance—is not clear. But as 
far as official returns enable us to judge, it is certain that none 
of them have yet found their way to any of the relief works 
elsewhere, and that few, if any, of their dependents yet get the 
village dole. Apparently, there is no organized effort on the 
part of the local authorities to control and guide the exodus 
or keep the people in hand by moving them from infected to 
uninfected areas under responsible direction, and improvising 
relief camps for their use. Practically, those distressed people 
are suffered to run away in all dirc(!tious in wild affright—pain¬ 
less and hungry and destitute of food,—to starve and perchance 
to die by the way-side or in the jungles, or under their ancestral 
trees, if they got back to their village home-steads, carrying, 
however, with them, wherever they go, the fatal infection. 
Government liave no doubt sanctioned some special measures of 
relief; but, as we know, there is always an interval, more 
or less long, between the issue of a Government Resolution 
sanctioning a measure and its translation into a working 
reality ; and during this interval, what must be the sufferings 
of those people,—’ 1060 , women and children, all in a state of 
utter destitution—may be batter imagined than described. The 
grave risks of such a state of things continuing for any length 
of time are obvious. Thera is already a serious increase of the 
death-rate in the Gujerat Districts, and Government is under¬ 
stood to have ordered a searching inquiry. 

The situation is indeed such as to cause great anxiety— 
close on a hundred and forty-five thousand famine-stricken 
people driven off from the relief works, and running away in 
panic in all directions in imminent peril of extreme suffering 

* This letter appeared over the signature ‘ G. V. J.’ in the Timet of 
India dated 6th June 1900, 
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r and starvation I How does Government propose to deal with it ? 
A Government Resolution published in the Government Gazette 
of the 22rid May outlines the measures it has ordered. Govern¬ 
ment does not think it is within its administrative resources to 
improvise any effective system of special relief for all those 
-unfortunate Cholera refugees. All it hopes to be able to do, is 
to provide relief for but a few of them who need it most. The 
rest must wait till Cholera subsides, and return to the works 
• or go without State relief. Government is not prepared to go 
any further. 

The special measures sanctioned are these. The village 
dole lists may be temporarily expanded for these people, and 
such of them as are “ in danger of starvation *’ may be admit¬ 
ted to the benefit of gratuitous relief, of course under the 
strict limitations as laid down in Sections 49 (F) and 61 (A) of 
the Famine Relief Code. As for the able-bodied workers, the 
opening of small works, at some distance from their homes, 
is authorised, provided “ official supervision ” can be arranged 
for them, and that, too, so as to allow “ some ” of them to be 
so employed. And even here, employment is to be given to 
those refugees strictly on Piece-work, as distinguished from the 
code system of task-work and minimum-wage. The Piece-work 
system so ordered is, roughly speaking, a system of increased 
tasks and lower rates of wages—a system of “ payment by 
results, ” f.e. of wages in strict proportion to the out-turn of the 
labourer’s work, with a maximum limit to earnings, and with 
the Code minimum substance wage, a Sunday wage and 
allowances for dependents all knocked off. It is a system of 
relief which, however good for able-bodied efficient workers, 
does not admirably suit requirements of the weak and the 
infirm, who cannot be expected to work by the piece like 
labourers in a normal state of health and strength, and earn 
enough for the support of themselves and their dependents. 
Accordingly in seasons of acute and wide-spread distress, when a 
large mass of inefficient labour has to be provided for, both the 
Famine Commissions of 1878 and 1898, concurred in the view 
that this piece-work system is an unsuitable system of relief, and 
ought not to be employed save under exceptional circumstances. 
Referring to the suggestion that “ all relief works should be 
on piece-work system,” the Famine Commission of 1878, in para 
133 of their report, Vol. I, writes:-—“we are of opinion 
that experience has proved that the portion of the population 
not accustomed to work for wages on public works will not spont¬ 
aneously seek such employment until forced to do so by want, 
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and that it must be anticipated that many will be reduced in 
strength, and at first, at all events, incapable of earning a 
livelihood on the public works, assuming that a work to be 
done to earn a livelihood by everyone must be that of an able- 
bodied labourer. An unusual proportion will certainly be 
women and a-.large fraction will consist of children unfit for 
labour, the aged and infirm, and those who are unaccustomed 
to the sort of work, and otherwise unable to work up to the 
standard performed in the case of skilled labourers in ordinary 
times. Any attempt, therefore, to make these classes earn 
their living by ordinary piece-work could not fail to result iu 
great suffering and mortality. ” The Government of India’s 
instruction on the point daring the last famine of 1896-97 was 
to the like effect —“When payment by results is adopted, the 
rates offered should be so regulated as not to attract labour from 
existing employments elsewhere, If the demand for inefficient 
labour for employment should increase when the payment- 
by-resnlts system is in force, it should be first met by opening 
test works under ordinary task conditions ; and if it should 
continuously increase, the existence of acute distress might 
be assumed, and thereupon payment by results must be dis¬ 
continued and task work substituted for it. ” ( Vide Narrative 
of the Famine in ludia in 1896-97 by Holderness, page 32, para 
63). When, however, such a system of piece-work is, in the 
opinion of local Government, suitable and necessary, under 
any special circumstances, Sir J. Lyall’s Comission observe in 
para 215 of their report:—“ We consider that in every case it 
should be a condition that adequate provision is made either 
by task work, subject to a minimum wage, or by piece work 
at specially favourable rates for those who, though capable of 
performiug a light task, are uuable to earn a reasonable subsi¬ 
stence allowance when payment is made on the ordinary scale 
strictly by results. Without such a safe'^uard, we do not 
think that a system of payment by results is suitable for relief 
worlvs at any stage of scarcity or famine.” And again in para 
461, in discussing various systems of payment by results, 
“ whatever system of payment by results be introduced, pro¬ 
vision must always be made for such weakly persons as may 
be unable, though not fit objects for gratuitous relief, to earn 
a subsistence wage under the system in force, or to obtain ad¬ 
mission into any of the family or village gangs working under 
the system. The provision may be in the form of a special 
piece-work rate to be paid to feeble gangs or they may be 
treated as task-workers under the Code.” 
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Id ordering such a system of piece-work, a payment by- 
results to be strictly enforced on the small works to be opened 
for these cholera refugees, Government does not seem to have 
allowed due weight to any of those considerations and views, 
or provided any safe-guards or modifications such as the Lyall 
Commission insist on as indispensable ; and a scheme of relief 
is sanctioned, in order to prevent the works being swamped by 
people attracted from tlie larger works, for those people running 
about in mad terror, depressed and disheartened, which expects 
them all, famished men, women and children to work by the 
piece as in normal condiuous, and earn their famine wage or 
go without it. 

The cynicism of the special relief so sanctioned for those 
unfortunates in the Gnjerat Districts is apparent, and no 
comment is needed beyond that it is based on lines opposed 
to all expert opinion, the concurrent recommendations of two- 
Famine Commissions, and the positive instructions of the 
Government of India. 

But, after all, such special relief—and that too, to be given 
under restrictions at best ungenerous and inexpedient,—is 
intended only for a few of those panic-stricken trekkers from 
the works ; as for the rest. Government pleads its uon-possumns, 
giving reasons in two remarkable paras of the Government 
Resolution above referred to ;— 

His Excellency the Governor-in-Council sees no objection 
to the opening of small works at some distance, not less than 
five miles, from those already in progress, ;provided the Com¬ 
missioner N. D, can arrange for reasonable efficient supervision 
for them and to the extent to which such supervision can be 
arranged. It is to be remembered that unless labour is really 
exacted, relief by means of such works is little, if at all less 
demoralising than gratuitious relief to the able-bodied, and it 
has not hitherto been found practicable, on account of the want 
of sufficient establishment, to '.give relief in this manner on a 
considerable scale. 

“3. It must be recognised that it will not be possible 
to give relief in this manner to a large proportion of the people 
who leave the larger works on account of cholera. The ten¬ 
dency to do so is general, and although the present state of the 
public health renders it especially disastrous in Gujerac, it 
must in the main be dealt with there, as elsewhere, in the 

manner which experience has shown to be generally effective. 

When the camps are changed and cholera subsides, it is im- 

49 
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probable that many who have had experience of relief on the 
regular works, will persistently refuse to return to tliem, if 
they have no hope of assistance at home ” (Vide Government 
Gazette, Part I, page 1052 ). Or, in other words. Government 
does not consider it possible or advisable to give relief—even iu 
such critical circumstances—on any large scale by means of 
such small works, which do not furnish an effective or adequate 
test of Labour and are, besides, so difficult to supervise. It has 
no faith in such a system of relief and has no requisite esta¬ 
blishments for any such organisations. Consequently, the 
majority of these cholera refugees iu Gujerat must go without 
relief, until cholera subsides and they are able to get back 
again on the regular relief works. 

This is, however, a policy of despair—rather of non-possuraus 
—which rests ou too conservative an adherence to, and too blind 
a faith in, a supreme efficacy of the existing system, but for 
which there is little excuse, and which the public will not 
accept as justifiable in any view of the matter. There is 
nothing in the circumstances to forbid an endeavour on the part 
of the authorities to deal with the crisis that has arisen in 
Gujerat—for it is no less—iu the same effective way in which 
similar emergencies are dealt with in other provinces under a 
proper and carefully plauned-out scheme of action, and Goveru- 
ment’s confession in the present case of its inability to cope 
with it, except-withiu the restrictive allowable limits of the 
Famine Relief Code, only seems to point to a most fundamental 
■defect in the general frame-work of the Bombay system 
of Famine Relief. 

Under our present arrangements, almost exclusive depen¬ 
dence is placed on large works, as supplying the most effective 
system of relief susceptible of easy expansion in case of need, 
and at the same time, admitting of proper supervision and 
control and to be put iu exhibition at all stages of famine except 
the iuitiabor premonitory, and there is no programme of small 
works tacked on to it and maintained—even as a reserve after 
the first premonitory stages are past—in the back-ground ou 
which to fall back iu an emergency. Looking up the latest 
return for the Presidency, we find that of the two hundred 
fifteen relief works at present in progress in the Presidency, 
full two hundred and two are under the management and control 
of the Public Works Deiiartment—sail large and of permanent 
utility—only some seven to ten being allowed to be under the 
civil authorities. 
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Now, we may not, with Mr. Malabari, condemn this 
-scheme of large works as useless or inadequate or wasteful; uor, 
again, share with the Bengal Government their exclusive pre¬ 
ference for small over large works for purposes of famine relief. 
The question here is not one of large versus small works ; the 
selection of works must always vary with the varying condi¬ 
tions of place and time. But it is allowable to argue that no 
system of large works, no matter how carefully organised, could 
be effectively worked under circumstances of such acute and 
wide-spread distress, without an auxiliary scheme of small 
works, planned out beforehand and always held ready to be put 
in hand by way of supplement or substitution, as the case 
might demand, on the occurrence of such a contingency as 
the one that has arisen in Gujerat, e. g., a choleraic epidemic,, 
which might necessitate the contraction or even suspension of 
large organizations of concentrated famine labour, and the pro¬ 
vision of relief on small works to scattered bodies of distressed 
people. When large works are started, and thousands of poor 
starving workers are massed together on them, there is always 
present the danger of such contingencies arising, and it may 
be submitted that such contingencies cannot be adequately 
provided for e.xcept under a comprehensive scheme of small 
works. 

Large works may continue to be, as at present, “ the 
back-bone of tho system,” but to make them the sole 
exclusive frame work of it is a mistake. Small works are 
always, at all stages of famine, a necessary supplement which 
cannot be dispensed with without grave risk, in such emer¬ 
gencies, of a break-down of the general scheme of relief. 

In most i^ioviuces small works are tried at the initial 
stages of famine, but more as tests of distress than otherwise ; 
and as the pressure increases aud distress spreads and deepens, 
the famine suff'crer.s are massed on larger works, aud famine 
labour more or less concentrated under the control of the 
Public Works Departments. When, however, the closing stage 
arises, such oonceutratiou of famine labour is inoonvenieut and 
• otherwise often undesirable, aud it is found necessary to get 
the people back to their fields, as the rains approach and 
provide employment for them on small works near their 
homes. During the famine of 1896-97 in the Punjab, it was, 
for instance, deemed expedient “ to concentrate famine labour 
from the first as far as possible on works of importance and 
■value, such as Ghaggar Canal in Ilissai and the Jhelum Canal 
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in Gnj^rat. In tbe hot weather months, in inversion of th» 
policy presented by the Code, small works were largely re¬ 
sorted to in the Hissai district to supplement the large works 
in progress, and rapidly approaching completion, and to provide 
employment nearer the liomes of the people at a time when 
the hot weather conditions were most severe, and when the 
approach of the rains made it desinible to keep the workers within 
immediate reacli of tlieir fields. These small works consisted 

of the excavation or deepening of village tanks. 

In July 1807, as many as 247 tanks were in progress in those 
districts, giving on an average one Eelief. work for every four 

villagers ”.These works were throughont the 

period “managed by the Civil Authorities with such profes¬ 
sional assistance as tiiey could obtain from the District Board 
establishments” (Vide Indian Famine Commission’s Report, 
1S98, page 91-92.) And this is the policy in this matter of 
large and small woidts, which the Famine Commission favour, 
remarking (in para 178 ) :—“ As the hot season, which pre¬ 
cedes the rains, comes on, operations on the large public works 
may with advanfiige be contracted . . . and village work 4 

may be gradually opened.” 

Small works are farther useful, and almost indispensable 
jis a provision for emergencies—such as render impossible or 
risky the maintenance of centi-al organisations of concentrated 
famine labour; and the experience of the North West Provinces 
Government in tlie matter during tbe last famine has special 
value for us at the present moment; and the following extracts 
from their Famine Report will be of interest:— 

“ The Famine Code contemplates that these, smaller works 
should be utilised in the early days of scarcity. But during the 

late famine.it was not found expedient to 

adhere to this principle. Ijargc works under the control of 
trained officers of the Public Works Departments were found: 
both more effective as teats and more capable of ready ex¬ 
pansion to meet the large and enforcing demands whicli. 
characteriKC the early stages of the famine. Village works, on 
tbe other hand, were found more suitable in the advanced season 
of the year, when the water supply ruus short, when the 
collection of great numbers of workers in one place is attended 
with danger of epidemic disease, and when it is desirable to 
find employment close to their homes for persons who, for one- 
reason or another, are unable to join the large relief camps. It 
was for these reasons, for example, that tlie Public Works 
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Bopartinent abaudoned the great relief works in tlie Allahabad 
District in favour of groups of smaller undertakings. ” And 
touching the schemes laid, it is farther observed 

“ As the warm weather approached, another serious danger 
threatened in parts of the country south of darana. The water 
supply showed signs of failing. The smaller streams dried uj) 
and wells in rockv soil began to run low. Besides the obvious 
inconvenience and danger of this failure, it brought about con¬ 
ditions favourable to outbreaks of cholera. And cholera was 
not long in making its ai)]jearauce. It first broke out with 
considerable violence in South Allahabad, where about 96,000 
labourers had been concentrated for some time. The limited 
area of country, in which suitable work projects and water 
supply were available, rendered it necessary to modify the 
entire arrangements then in force, in fact these conditions 
came into operation . . . calling for the establishment of 
small relief works. The whole of South Allahabad was accord¬ 
ingly mapped out into circles, each of about 6 to 7 miles 
sfl[uare, and a large number of minor works, each affording 
accommodation for about 5 Inmdrel labourers, wore opened, 
six to ten such projects being located in each circle. The work¬ 
people on the large works were broken up into bodies of five 
thousand and marched to tlreir allotted circles. Over these a 
further sub-division into bodies of five hundred men was 
effected-; and each such body told off to the nearest minor 
work. When all had been in this way dispersed, the indi¬ 
vidual labourers were then shifted so that each was brought to 
a work in the neighbourhood of his own village, and had the 
advantage of being able to return home every evening of his 
day’s task. There were no large standing camps to serve as a 
nidus for disease .... The whole of this re-organization 
affecting ninety six thousand people was completed for the 
infected section in a fortnight. Cholera disappeared, and relief 
was efiectively provided for all.” “ The celerity, ” continues 
the lieport, “ was only practicable, because the people were 
well in hand, and because the danger had been foreseen, and a 
large number of village projects selected beforehand to admit of 
rapid dispersion when the occassion arose. The scheme proved 
effective and very popular. It had tlie draw-back of attracting 
larger numbers than would have sought the works under best 
favourable conditions, but very liberal measures were required 
in this tract, where distress was very acute and wide-spread and 
-the resources of the people abuorraally depleted. The virulent 
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epidemic, cholera, disappeared with the dispersion of the large 
bodies, and after that time recurred only in a mild and sporadic 

form.Precautionary arrangements were made in 

the other districts to follow the South Allahabad plan, should a 
similar necessity arise. ” ( Vide Administration JiepDrt on the 
Famine Belief in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
during 1896 and 1897, pages 68, 69, and 106. ) 

These extracts are rather long, but are highly interesting 
at this moment, as giving us a most suggestive pliase of the- 
famino campaign in the North-Western Provinces during 1898 
and 97. 

Contrast the present unpreparedness or non-possumns of the 
Bombay Government in connection with the critical situation in 
Gujerat, with the most effective and successful way in which a 
similar emergency was dealt with in quite a German-like 
fashion in the Allahabad district in the North-Western 

Provinces during the famine of 1896-97 ; and the difference 
between the methods of the two provincial Governments is- 
apparent. The fact of the matter is, that our Bombay system o^ 
famine relief, to which Government seem so blindly to 
adhere, is radically defective in that it relies almost entirely 
on a scheme of large works for purposes of relief under all the 
varying phases of famine, and does not provide for such con¬ 
tingencies as the one that at present has arisen in Gujerat— 
which render absolutely necessary resort to small village works 
in order to afford relief to scattered bodies of famine sufferers. 
In the face, however, of such a virulent epidemic cholera, as 
is at present raging in the Gnjerat Districts, it would scarcely 
appear advisable^—as the Bombay Government proposes to do— 
to strictly adhere to, or even maintain, the policy favoured by the 
Code, of concentration of famine labour on large central works 
and if relief is to be given to those unfortunate cholera refugees,, 
the opening of minor works on a sufficiently large scale, and' 
conducted on the task-work system of the Code and'not on the 
piece work, is a necessity of the situation. The existing 
system of famine relief is not a perfect system, and is never 
intended to be a cast-iron, inelastic system, from which all 
deviations are peremptorily forbidden. New situations, as they 
arise, necessitate modifications and sometimes demand new 
measures, and the present crisis in Gujerat clearly belongs tfl» 
this category. 
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It is true, small works, numerous and scattered, do not 
easily lend themselves to economical management or effective 
supervision. But difficult though the task is, it is certainly not 
beyond the administrative resources of the Government. There 
are the local—village, taluka, and district—establishments ready 
to hand, which might be employed in the way in which similar 
local agencies were in the Punjab and in the North Westem 
Provinces, three years ago, in the work of supervision. Thk 
is, however, a matter of administrative detail. The question 
that presses is one of policy, not of plan. 

The situation in Gujerat is undoubtedly a most embarrass¬ 
ing situation. But the public have every confidence that the 
Government of Lord Northcote will rise equal to the emer¬ 
gency, and casting aside all blind reverence for a traditional 
system which has been tried and fonnd wanting, and initiating a 
bold departure in this respect on lines found so effective and 
successful in the North Western Provinces just three years ago, 
under similar circumstances, do all it lies in its power to do, to 
alleviate the sufferings of those one hundred forty five thousand; 
cholera refugees in Gujerat. 

Time however presses, and unless some such comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of relief by meansof numerous small works is adopt¬ 
ed and adopted without -the least delay—there is grave reason 
to fear that there would be much suffering among these un¬ 
fortunate people and possibly, heavy mortality, for which the 
Government will make itself responsible. 

The letter, Sir, is long—very long, but my excuse lies in 
tlie difficulty of the question, and I would humbly throw myself 
on your kind indulgence for space. Trusting that the apppeal 
addressed in the preceding lines to Government on behalf of 
these panic-stricken cholera refugees in Gujerat will meet withi 
your approval and receive your support, I remain yours etc. 



RELIEF MEASURES IN GUJERAT. • 

I 

The q^uestiou of famine relief measures iu Gujerat is one of 
pressing importance, but having only lately taken up so muc h 
of your valuable space, I am afraid it would scarcely be excus¬ 
able in me to trespass any further on your indulgence in that 
connection ; and my reply to “ X. Y. Z.’s ” letter in the Times, 
of the 12th Instant, must be brief. 

“ X. Y. Z.,” presumably, writes from official knowledge, 
citing fiicts ami figures not yet published, and has access to 
sources of information not open to the public. As regards 
the recent outbreak of cholera in several relief camps in Guje* 
rat, he assures us the emergency was not only foreseen, but 
was duly provided for by way of anticipation, and Government 
had under famine programme “ a large number of small 
village projects ’’—full as many as 413 for three districts alone— 
to be started at once in case of need. And in this connection, 
when the emergency came, Government, inspite of their declar¬ 
ed non-possmus, ( Vide Government Gazette of May 22 ) to 
some extent, ordered the plan of campaign to be put in execu¬ 
tion. Besides the expansion of the village dole lists, small 
village-tank works were opened for the district people, who 
were running away from the larger relief works. It would be 
interesting to know how many such works were started, and in 
what parts, and how many of the refugees were taken on 
■them. The weekly returns do not much help us in the matter 
as containing no "mention of any such. On referring to 
these returns, I find that between April 7 and June 5 some 
twenty five new works were opened in Gujerat—14 iu Ahmeda- 
bad, 8 in Kaira and 3 in Broach—mostly tank works, but 
probably by way of substitution and not addition, for the total 
number of relief works in progress contimies the same, viz., 7 3 
and not “more than 100,” as “ X. Y. Z. ” states. (\ide 
latest return for the week ending 26th May). 

As regards the exodus from the cholera-stricken camps, 
X. Y. Z. ” does not think it could have been prevented or in 
any way controlled It was impossible to keep the panic- 
stricken people together, particularly the Bhills and Kolis, and 
'the methods found practicable in the NorthWest Froviuces had 


* This letter appeared over the signature ‘ G. V. J.' in the 
Times of India dated 16th June 1900. 
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simply no application here. As far as the wild tribes are con¬ 
cerned, your correspondent is probably right in his views. 
They are, however, to be found only in two out of the five 
Gujerat Districts, viz., Broach and the Panch Mahals, where 
their total strength is, according to the last census, 2-8, 891. 
These apart, rest of the workers in the relief camps were Hindu 
Kunbis and Musalmans, and “ X. Y. Z. ” would not, I suppose, 
contend that they, too, could not be kej)! in hand. We may not 
admire the German methods of the Nortii West Provinces 
Administration, but surely the experience gained in those 
provinces during the last famine, as to the way in which large 
bodies of distressed people could be effectively and successfully 
handled and controlled, will be allowed to have been too valu¬ 
able to be so lightly brushed aside. I would not, however, 
press an analogy which may not jrerhaps apply to exist¬ 
ing conditions in certain parts of this Presidency. As to 
the Bhils and Kolis and Nikwards, they are admittedly 
“ unmanageable—difficult to deal with even in their wilds in 
famine times—averse to regular work, and impatient of control 
and discipline, always fickle and suspicions ” ; and was it not, I 
would ask, little short of an administrative mistake to get them 
on these large works and keep them there massed in such 
numbers ? The miserable break-up of relief camps, when 
cholera broke out and panic ensued, like those at Dohad and 
Godhra, where 8 thousand and H thousand of such people 
were massed, can occasion no surprise. These wild tribes 
should have come in for special treatment for purposes of relief, 
as recommended by the Lyall Commission ( Vide Chap. Section 
3 of their Report) and employment provided for them on small 
works in their village or village groups, under the super¬ 
vision of their village headman whom they trusted. Now, 
at all events, that the monsoon is advancing, and as it is 
important that these and other distressed people as well should 
be, as far as possible, near their homes, it would seem, 
Government cannot do better than put in hand the programme 
of small village projects, “ X. Y. Z. ” assures us, they have 
ready for such emergencies. 

Your correspondent does not seem to think, however, that 
'any such village works need be even new, or indeed can be 
usefully started. The works at present in progress are as good, 
infinitely more useful, and near enough to the peoples’ homes 
The following analysis of them, however, will show that they 
30 
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are far from being the class of works the present stage of 
distress requires :— 
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A scheme of smaller works much nearer the village-homes 
of the distressed people—this is a pressing need of the hour, 
not only in Gujerat but in the Deccan as well. 

That most of the works nt present in progress are well- 
selected and are works of permanent value and utility is not 
disputed ; but the question is whether it is right and safe to 
exelusively rely on such for purposes of famine relief at all 
times and under all circumstauces, and whether a programme 
of smaller subsidiary works is not needed by way of supplement 
to be put in execution, not only in such emergencies as a 
cholera out-break, bat on the approach of the mousooii, or after 
the connuenceraent of the rains. 


As regards the condition of the trekkers from the cholera- 
stricken camps, “ X. Y. Z. ” does not think it is so bad as I 
imagine. I would only invite his attention to the “ tragic side 
of famine” in the I’aiich Mahals, and the horrors of the *' dismal 
exodus ” from the Godhra Camp as unfolded in the graphic 
letter of your special corres})ondeut, dated Gamp Godhra, May 
26, published in the Times of hidia of the 7th Instant. 

First, as regards special relief for these distressed refugees— 
I am sorry “ X. Y. Z. ” misquotes me and says I am wrong. 
My statement as to “ few, if any” getting the village dole, ha» 
reference not to the trekkers generally, but to these b,lli 
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dependents who, instead of returning to the village homes after 
the break-up of their camp, have accompanied them in their 
trek ; and on looking up the figures again, I see no reason to 
modify it. Indeed, I find the number of such dependents to be 
full 10,500 up-till May 36th, without State-help in any form. 
No later return is yet available. The following figures may be- 
of interest in this connection :— 

Gujeeat Districts. 


The Week ending. 

Total No. 
of workers 
on relief 
works. 

Total No. 
of 

Dependents 

Total No. 
of persons 
fed in poor 
houses and 
kitchens. 

Total J^o. 
of persons 
in receipt 
of village 
dole. 

14th April 


327,631 

63,556 

19,461 

20,339 

2lst April 


340,084 

57,448 

20,815 

23,159 

28th April 


315,678 

63,353 

20,770 

23,923 

5th May 

« *« 

292.409 

60,413 

19,035 

26,746 

12th May 


250,123 

52,147 

18,211 

30,346 

19th May 


204,067 

40,826 

18,634 

36,042 

26th May 

... 

194,394 

33,992 

16,755 

46,056 


The decreases between April 21 and May 19 were as un¬ 
der 1 — 

Workers .136,017 

Dependents ... ... 22,527 
Poor house inmates ... 2,181 


Total ... 160,725 

Against this decrease of 24,708 dependents and other 
gratuitously relieved persons, we have an increase in the village 
dole list of 12,883, leaving 11,825 helpless persons unprovided 
for at the end of the week ending 19th May. Of those, we find 
1,298 found relief in their village homes during the next 
week, and we have still 10,527 of these dependents and poor 
house inmates—old, infirm and incapable—without relief of any 
kind. Let us hope there will be improvement in this respect in 
the next few weeks. 

Finally, I come to the Panch Mahal figures. The numbers 
“ X. Y. Z. ” gives represent the weekly totals. The daily aver¬ 
age number on the village dole for the 7 weeks from April 7 to 
May 26, 1 find to be as under :— 
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The week ending 

Total No. on 
village dole. 

Eomarks. 

. 

14th April 

1,014 



21st April 

799 



28th April 

893 


May 1-8, break-up 
of the Doha camp of 

5th May 

1,203 


8,253. 

12th May . 

1,953 


May 21-8, break up 



of the (jrodhra and 

19th May . 

4,430 


Jhalad camps,—each 
of 11,000,on out-break 
of cholera. 

26th May 

7,129 



Au increase of 6.<!36 in the number of persons on the 
village dole lists, no doubt, represents, as far as it goes, a fair 
measure of relief afforded to the weak and infirm among the 
distressed trekkers. And I have never asserted that none of 
them get any relief of the kind. My statement, I would repeat, 
in my last letter, had exclusive reference to the number, as I 
found it from the returns, of workers, and their dependents who 
had run away from the works and, till then, were without State- 
help of any kind ; and I am glad considerable numbers 
of them have been since and are being admitted to the benefit 
of State relief. But even here in the Punch Mahals, the number 
of distressed trekkers still without relief is full lS,5!i8, and the 
jjublic are anxious to know if aiiythiiig is being done for their 
relief by employment on small village works near their homes, 
or otherwise. Let us hope, later returns will furnish a satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

Meanwhile the public will, I am sure, endorse the views of 
your special correspondent writing from Camp Godhra, under 
date May, 2(3, wlio holds that “what is wanted is a more clastic 
Code, a lighter task to make these famine works more attractive, 
a greater number of small works, and when possible a wider 
system of village relief.” That is the pressing want of the hour— 
particularly small village works—not only in Gujerat but all over 
the famine area. And with that remark 1 would close, 
apologising for the length even of this brief reply to the remarks 
<»f “X Y. Z.” 



RELIEF MEaSURES IN GUJERaX.* 

II. 

As far as the admiaistratioa of relief measures iu Gujerat 
is concerned, the official famine statement for the current week 
is eminently re-assuring. It will allay public anxiety as to 
adequate provision of relief for distressed cholera refugees. As 
soon as, towards the close of the last month, it was evident 
that the trek from the works on account of cholera was reach¬ 
ing enormous proportions, and demanded special measures, 
vigorous action seenjs to have been planned out with generous 
promptitude with a view to the special relief of these panic- 
stricken trekkers, though, of course, on the narrow lines laid' 
down in the Government Resolution of 22ud Ultimo. Some 
65 small works have since been started for their benefit, and 
the village gratuitous lists expanded, so as to admit of large 
numbers of them being put on the dole in their own village 
homes; and besides, many have returned and are returning to 
the larger works. The result is that the total number on relief 
in these Gujerat Districts is now very much what it was before 
the cholera exodus ; and making allowance for increased in¬ 
tensity of distress during the interval, it would appear that 
most of the cholera trailers are now again in receipt of State- 
help in some shape or other, except in the Ahmedabad and 
Broach collectoratas, where the numbers are still short of the 
pre-exodus level by about 44,000. 

The figures are as under:— 

Total Number of Relief. 


District. 

Before exo¬ 
dus April 
21. 

Kxodus 
May 19. 

Present week 
ending lOth 

June- 

Difference be¬ 
tween figures 
before the ex¬ 
odus and now. 

Ahmedabad 

169,475 

97,749 

134,264 


Broach 

84,090 

78,405 

76,440 

1-43,461 

Total . 

254,1(>5 

176,164 

210,704 

) 

Paneh Mahals 

53,225 

33,688 1 

1 

81,131 ' 

1 

Kaira 

115,138 

80,303 ' 

125,225 

1 

Snrat 

18,968 

9,424 

23,373 

V...42,398 

Total 

187,3.31 

123,416 

229.729 

1 

errand Total 

441,496 1 

' 299,569 

1 440,433 


__ 


This letter appeared over the siguature ‘ G. V. J. ’ in the Times of 
India dated Srd July 19G0. 
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Thus, the total number of persons in receipt of relief is 
now practically the same as about the cholera e-x-odus—short by 
1,063. Put in another way, the figures stand thus 


-y—,- 

Class of persons on relief. 

j Before 
exodus 
April 21st 

* E.xodus 
May 19th. 

Present week 
16th June. 

Workers 

340,084 

204,067 

267,640 

Gratuitously relieved 

101,412 

95,502 

172,793 

(a) Dependents 57,444 

1 1 

40,826'j 

43,612'! 

1 1 

(^) In poor houses 20,816 


18,634 

14,203 y 

(c) On village-dole 23,149 


1 

36,242 J 

j 

114,976J 

Total ... 

1 441,496 

! 

1 299,569 j 

1 440,433 


From the foregoiug talde it would appear, out of the 
1,36,000 famine workers who had been scared away by cholera, 
over 63,000 have since returned to the works; out of the 
15,000 dependents who had accompanied the workers in the 
exodus, just 3,000 are now back on the works with the workers; 
of the rest of trekkers, workers and dependents numbering 
together 87,000, close on 44,000 wait still out in the cold 
out-side the pale of State relief in the Ahmedabad aud Broach 
districts, while the remaining 43,000 are taken on the 
village dole. 

The admission of so many as 43,000 of these cholera 
trekkers to the benefit of gratuitous relief in their own village 
homes marks a noticeable expansion of the village dole list, 
and if it has taken place—as presumably it has—under the strin¬ 
gent limitations laid down in Sections 49 ( F) and 61 ( A ) of 
the Famine Relief Code in acconiauce with the Government 
Resolution of May 22, would seem to furnish a sad index to 
the woeful distress in which these poor people were after the 
exodus and before they wore put on dole. 


• There seems to be some discrepancy in the figures in these two 
tables, andpthat on page 399. 
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The detailed district figures on this point would be of 
interest:— 


District. 

Class of Relief. 

April 21 

June 16 


r Workers 

1,24,531 

74,493 

Ahmedabad... 





[_ Gratuitously relieved. 

44,924 

59,861 


f Workers 

42,671 

43,116 

Panch Mahals 

/ 




Gratuitously relieved. 

10,561 

38,016 


f Workers 

91,955 

88,715 

Kaira 





Gratuitously relieved. 

26,183 

35,510 


f Workers 

65,975 

54,445 

Broach 

< 




(^Gratuitously relieved. 

18,715 

21,895 


f Workers 

14,932 

6,861 

Surat 





[^Gratuitously relieved. 

4,026 

17,512 

Total for all 

Workers 

3,40,084 

2,67,640 

the 5 districts. 





Gratuitously relieved... 

1,01,412 

1,72,793 


It will be noticed how largely the numher on gratuitous 
relief has gone up all round since the exodus. Taking the 
five districts together, the increase is full 71,000—from an 
average of l,tll,4l2 during the third week of April to 1,73,793 
during the week ending Kith instant. The village dole list 
which stood at 23,147 now shows a formidable total of 1,14,978 
or a five*fold increase. The proportion, too, of such numbers 
on gratuitous relief to the total number ol workers exhibits a 
like advance. During the week ending April 21, the numbers 
werje—workers 3,40,084i gratuitously relieved 1,01,412—or iu 
'the proportion of 1: 3'4; now the mtio is as high as 1: 1-6, there 
beip^ 1,72,793 on gratuitions relief to 2,67,040 on the works, 
in Ahmedabad we have about 60,000 iu receipt of such relief 
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against a total number of 74,000 workers. In the Pancb 
Mahals the two numbers come very close, 38,000 thousand 
against 43,000. In Surat, we have what will strike most 
people as a remarkable phenomenon, uz., the number on 
gratuitous relief is 17,512 against 5,861 workers, or full three 
times the number on the works. 

There is a good deal about these and other figures in the 
official famine statement, that is anomalous, and challenges 
attention, as marking a wide diversion from the usual lines 
of famine relief ; and however satisfactory it is to find that the 
majority of these cholera refugees have at length been again got 
on State relief, though not without a moat trying interval of 
some weeks, we cannot shut our eyes to the inherent defect of 
a system of famine administration, under which such un¬ 
desirable delay was found unavoidable in bringing relief to the 
trekkers, and'which has necessitated such a large dislocation 
and disturbance of relief arrangements—and that, too, on the 
occurrence of a by no means unexpected or unforeseen con¬ 
tingency. It would, however, be ungenerous, and scarcely 
right at this stage to examine too closely the conduct of an 
exceptional relief operation carried out under circumstances of 
no ordinary embarrassment; and it will, I am sure, be grate¬ 
fully recognised on a general view of the figures above put 
together that the local officers in these Gujerat Districts—acting 
under the able and inspiring guidance of that Veteran worker in 
the famine field and trusted friend of the people, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Lely—are dealing with a situation of serious difficulty with 
remarkable energy and vigour, and are doing in a spirit of 
broad-minded sympathy all they can, though of course under 
the hampering restrictions of an inelastic and defective Code, to 
alleviate the sufferings and hardships of distressed poor. The 
state of things in Ahmedabad and Broach is yet far from being 
all that could be desired, hut even here, there is steady im¬ 
provement. 

There is, however, one point in connection with this 
scheme of special relief, that is at present being worked out in 
these Gujerat Districts, to which attention may he usefully 
invited; and that is in regard to small works. We learn 
from the official statement tkit there are at present some 65 
works of this kind started in Northern Gujerat. The opening 
of such village works for the relief of the distressed is no doubt 
a most welcome departure, hut the number is manifestly 
inadequate for the needs of a province which has a total of 
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3,424 villages and contains a population of over 30 lakhs 
of souls and has just now on its famine muster rolls close on 
four and half lakhs of distressed people. The monsoon is just 
setting in, and as it is important that these people should be 
as near the fields as possible, it may be hoped that the number 
of such works will be at an early d»te largely increased. 
Government is believed to have on its famine programme some 
four hundred and more such village projects, and there need 
be no difficulty in the matter. As regards management, we 
are told that these small works, in the absence of a more 
suitable agency, are at present placed under the control of 
village officers and dole committees. It will, however, be 
advisable to provide, even in regard to this class of works, some 
sort of professional guidance and supervision, and it may be 
suggested that a special staff of trained P.W. subordinates may 
be entertained, as a temporary measure, to work as travelling 
inspectors, each, say, with a charge of some 25 to 30 village 
works. It will no doubt entail considerable additional expendi¬ 
ture but, we may be sure, the extra outlay will bring in au 
ample return in the 8hai)e of better and more effective work. 
In Bengal, during the famine of 1876-77, numerous small, 
scattered village works were the chief feature and back-bone 
of the relief system, and the Ijocal Government so strongly 
held the view that adequate supervising establishments were 
“ economical in the long run,” that they entertained a large 
subordinate professional staff and work-agents and sub-overseers 
for the purpose- Some such arrangements might here in Gujerat, 
too, bo advantageously adopted. 

But, “it is reported”—so we read in the official statement 
—“ that advantage is not taken of these works to a large extent, 
and people who had been scared away by cholera are now 
returning by preference to the larger works.” Such preference, 
however, shown by these cholera trekkers need cause, as 
things are, no surprise. The reason for it is apparently not 
far to seek. Presumably, employment on these works is offered 
to the distressed refugees, agreeably to the Government Resolu¬ 
tion of May 22, on the piece-work instead of on the task-work 
system of the Code. And, we all know what this piece-work 
system or system of payment by the piece means. It is a 
system of stiffer task and low rates—with a maximum limit to 
51 
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earnings with no mimimiim wage, no wages for rest days, 
andjio allowance for dependents. Under sucli a system in force 
on these smaller village works, it is no wonder that these 
cholera trekkers,—even so awfully afraid of that epidemic—are 
returning “ by preference” to the larger works where they 
have the benefit of the task-work and minimum-wage system 
of the Code. 

This piece-work system is evidently for able-bodied labour¬ 
ers, intended as an inducement to them to do a fair day’s work and 
can never snit the less efficient and weakly. Accordingly, 
however, it may be useful and suitable for the earlier and 
lighter phases of a famine when it is necessary to apply a 
rigorous test of distress and serve as a check on resort to State 
relief of persons able to earn a subsistence, otherwise or 
or elsewhere, as well as “ at the end of a famine, if any able- 
bodied labourers are disinclined to go back to their ordinary 

work.. to induce them to go.” (Vide Famine 

Commissioner’s Report, 1,320). It cannot be too strongly urged 
that this piece-work system is altogether out of place in a 
scheme of relief intended for a stage of acute and wide-spread 
distre.ss, such as we are at present passing through. The start¬ 
ing of such small works near the people’s homes is, as observed 
before, a timely and graceful concession to the needs of the 
distressed poor, and it may be permissible to hope that the conces¬ 
sion may not bo robbed of its value and grace by the attaching 
to employment on them of conditions calculated to deter dis¬ 
tressed people from resorting to them and drive them “ by 
preference ” to the larger works. Besides, cholera is still bad in 
Ahmedabad and other jMirts of Gujerat, and cases are reported to 
be occurring on relief works,—some 75 cases during the last 
week,—and the evident risk of keeping large numbers of famine 
sufferers on large central works ought not—at all events after the 
bitter experience of last month—to be altogether kept aside. 
And further in view of the supreme necessity that at present 
esists for getting back these people as near to their village 
homes and fields as possible on the eve of tlie monsoon, we may 
venture to urge on the attention of the authorities the desirabi¬ 
lity of substituting the task-work and minimum-wage system 
of the Code in place of piece-work on these smaller works ia 
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’'Gujerat and making them attractive to the suffering poor. 
Under better and more effective supervision such as I have 
suggested before, by that temporary employment of an ade¬ 
quate professional staff of trained overseers, there will be, I 
would submit, little fear for these works—even conducted on the 
task-work principle—being practically so many “ alms-houses 
in disguise ” at the people’s doles. It will, no doubt, have 
the drawback of attracting to such small works larger numbers 
than it may be possible or desirable to take ; but it has to be re¬ 
membered the pressure of the situation is unprecedentedly severe 
and calls for very liberal measures of relief. The conditions of 
work and wage being thus equalised on the task-work principle, 
for both classes of works—large and small, we may rest assured 
that the distressed poor, particularly these cholera trekkers in 
Gujerat, will no longer exhibit such strange “ preference ” for 
the larger works and central relief camps of which they are in 
such mortal dread, and come upon the smaller village works 
near their homes, rather than migrate in a nomadic spirit with 
their families to distant works, and that the generous intentions 
K)f Government in starting such village works will be fulfilled. 



REVENUE eOLLEeriONS IN THE 

famine piSTRiers.* 

I 

You have withiu the past few weeks addressed more tbam , 
one powerful appeal to the authorities ou behalf of the brokeu 
peasantry of Gujerat and the Deccan for the adoption of a more 
liberal policy in this year of calamitous famine in the matter of 
land revenue suspensions and remissions. Similar appeals have- 
also gone up to Government from other organs of public opinion 
and yet, despite all such appeals, it is disappointing to find that 
the position of things in this regard is as unsatisfactory as ever. 
Neither Lord Northcote’s Poona speech, in reply to the Deccan 
Sabha’s address, nor Government’s reply to the Presidency 
Association, seems to have in any way improved matters, and 
the pressure continues unrelieved. Judging from local accounts, 
it would seem the work of collection is proceeding apace in all 
the famine districts as before, and on lines hardly consistent 
with that policy of generous sympathy and consideration which, 
the exigencies of a hard situation demand, and to which the 
suffering ryots have a claim in a season of such distress. The¬ 
re venue realisations up to the closing week of last month— 
according to the figures quoted in the Times of the 29th. 
ultimo—amounted to 105*5 lakhs out of a total demand of 
206.2 lakhs in these affected districts, or over 50 per cent,—the- 
percentage in 6 districts being as high as 7.0, and in the re¬ 
maining 5, over 21—thus :— 


District. 

Total demand! 

Percentago of 
realisations to 
total demand. 

Surat 

23-93 

22 6 

96 

Sholapur ... 

11-40 

8 

70 

Nasjk 

15-54 

11 

70 

Satara, 

19-43 

13 

67 

KhttudesU 

41-36 

24-5 

60 

Poona 

13-44 

7 

53 

Total 

124-98 

86-1 

70 

Panoh Mahals 

3-36 

1-25 

37 

Kaira 

31-37 

7 

S3 

Ahraedna.«*r 

16-70 

5 

30 

Aljraedabad ... »•* 

16-13 

3 

18 

Broach ... 

23-70 

3-2 

14-4 

Totil 

80-25 

19-45 

24 


This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J. ’ in the Timts of 
India dated 28th July 1900. 
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The high percentages of collections in some of the Deccan 
•districts, for which a more liberal treatment has been promised 
more than once in consideration of the fact that “ the recarrence 
■of severe famine after an interval of but two not very favour¬ 
able seasons must have exhausted the savings of many cultivat¬ 
ing occupants.” (ceoie Q. R. of April 7), are noticeable. 
The Collectors estimate the recoveries in the current year at 
from 62 to 75 per cent of the demand, and in Nasik at a higher 
figure. If the work of revenue collection, however, goes on as 
heretofore, it is not unlikely that the official estimates will be 
considerably exceeded, and that the final realisations will come 
up to within a short distance of the total demand in these affect¬ 
ed districts ; and this, be it noted, in a year in which the failure 
of crops here is almost complete and the loss of cattle, by all 
accounts, is, particularly in the Gujerat districts, simply dis¬ 
astrous. Figures relating to cattle mortality are not available, 
hut we have official estimates as to loss of crops in these dist¬ 
ricts given in a Note, dated 26th February, 1900, issued by the 
Acting Survey Commissioner and Director, Land Records and 
Agriculture, and published in the Government Gazette of 


March 1st 1900. 

These estimates are as follows 

- 

District, 

a 

a C) 

S fl o 

p — 

2 

^ ^ \ 

O ^ CKJ 

Outtiu 

s » 
c- 

^ 00 
a> 

-M CC 
a T-H 

o 

Out-turn in 
1899-1900 
lakhs ® S’ 

omitted. 3 5 

an ihaunds, 
itted. 

W 0 

so (Ti 0 m 

a 09 ai 0 

<0 0 00 <» >> 

s -1 0 g, 

.5 

Alimedabad 


2,40,826 

8,102 

411 

5T 

Kaira 

t*- 

2,04,439 

7,343 

411 

6-6 

Panch Mahals 

■fit 

2,03,779 

3,684 

33 

0-9 

Broach ... 


35,703 

3,031 

39 

1-2 

Surat 


2,74,836 

4,548 

279 

6-2 

Total 


9,59,583 

26,708 

1,173 

4.4 

Khandesh 


13,92,785 

10,801 

344 

3T 

Naaik 


10,13,036 

9,233 

1,798 

19-4 

Ahmednagar 

... 

19,99,772 

8,997 

1,216 

13-3 

Poona ... ... 

... 

14,.38,301 

7,931 

1,098 

14-2 

Sholapur... ... 

... 

17,78,677 

9,151 

847 

9-2 

Total 

• •f 

76,22,571 

46,115 

5,303 

11-4 

Grand Total 

... 

85,82,144 

72,823 

6,476 

9 nearly. 
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The area sown this year is about 72 percent of the totaf 
acreage under crop last year; but the estimated yield is not 
even 9 per cent; it is only 4'4 in the Gujerat districts and 11'4 
in the Deccan—(the figures for Satara are not avilable ). 

Never in previous famines was there such a disastrous crop- 
failure, except in Sholapur and Bijapur. In the famine of 
1876-7 the percentage of the actual outturn to the normal 
ranged from 62*3 in Satara and 60-5 in Khandesh to 28-6 in 
Belgaum and 21-6 in Dharwar. In Sholapur and Bijapur it was 
3‘6 and 5-2. Even in the famine of 1896-7, officially described 
as “ the most calamitous famine of the century,” the outturn, 
though smaller than in 1876-7, still varied from 37‘5 per cent 
in Dharwar and 36*8 per cent in Nasik to 29*2 per cent in 
Nagaraud 24*3 per cent in Poona, of the normal average. In 
Sholapur the percentage was 8*3; in Bijapur *07. In the 
present year in no famine district does the estimated yield come 
up to even 20 per cent of the normal. Sholapur is slightly 
better this time with 9*2 per cent; but in Broach and the 
Panch Mahals, the crop-failure is almost total; in Khandesh it 
is but a trifle over 3 per cent. 

Further, be it remembered, this year of such calamitous 
failure of crops and loss of Ciittle comes upon the top of a series- 
of years of gradual but continuous agricultural decline. The 
following figures put together from the Annual Reports of the 
Department of Laud Records and Agriculture may be of 
interest iu this connection :— 


[ OOO’s omitted. ] 


Year. 

Cropped area 
in acres. 

Plough 

cattle. 

Ploughs. 

Land Revenue 
demand in 
lakhs of Rs. 

1892-3 

17,520 

2,135 

667 

199*2' 

93-4 

17,352 

2,158 

657 

202*3 

94-5 

17,479 

2,107 

1 642 

203*2 

95-6 

17,052 

2,107 

614 

203*8 

96-7 

14,765 

1,911 

55.5 

205-3 

97-8 

16,138 

1,926 

588 

205*7 

98-9 

16,741 

1,898 

541 

205*2 


These figures relate to the 11 famine districts. In the:- 
Gujerat districts—excepting the Panch Mahals, which show at 
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steady improvement all round—the decline in cropped areas, 
plough cattle, and ploughs is almost continuous ; the Deccan 
districts exhibit a slight recovery from the effects of the famine 
of 1896-7, On a broad view, however, the indications of 
agricultural depression in these zillas are unmistakable—and 
this, too, concurrently with a gradually increasing burden of 
land assessments. And indeed, on referring to the Settlement 
Eeports, we find a total increase of over 8 lakhs on revision in 
these districts in the aggregate assessment. 

The indebtedness of the agricultural classes has also been 
on the increase during the period. We have full statistics for 
the four districts of Poona, Satara, Nagar and Sholapur under 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Ilelief Act bearing on the point. 
They are as under :— 

Value in lakhs of Rupees. 


Year. 

No. of 
Sale 
Deeds. 

No. of 
Mortgage 
Bonds. 

Total 

No. of 
Sales and 
Mortgages. 

Value of 
Sale 
Deeds. 

Value of 
Mortgage 
Bonds. 

Total 

Value. 

1891 . 

16,043 

46,245 

62,838 

20-8 

45-5 

66-3 

1892 . 

18,141 

52,645 

70,786 

23-3 

48-6 

71-9 

1893 . 

21,225 

57,487 

78,742 

28-9 

.58-8 

87-7 

1894 . 

20,847 

54,059 

74,906 

28'6 

56-8 

85-4 

1895 . 

32,204 

59,370 

91,580 

31-5 

61-8 

93-3 

1896 . 

23,021 

59,395 

82,410 

29-9 

58-2 

88-1 

1897 . 

£7,554 

81,885 

109,439 

31-2 

69-6 

100-8 

1898 . 

24,204 

53,631 

77,835 

32-5 

55-3 

87-8 


In 1885, the total number of sales and mortgages was 
35,640 ( sales 11,770 and mortgages 23,870 ), with an aggre¬ 
gate value of 47'7 lakhs ; in ] 898, the total number of these 
transactions was 77,835. During the previous three years, the 
numbers were simply alarming, the famine year sending up 
the totals of transactions to full 109,439, with an aggregate 
value of over a crore ! When we remember that the total 
number of small holdings, averaging 25 acres and under, is 
146,222, we can at once see the painful significance of these- 
statistics, and easily conceive how growingly severe must be the 
pressure of indebtedness among the poorer classes of cultivators 
—the sales of land indicating the pressure of past, and the 
mortgages, of present debts. 
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In Nasik and Kbandesh the state of thing in regard to 
agricultural indebtedness is understood to be even worse, scarce¬ 
ly one-fourth of the ryots being free from debt, and more than 
two-thirds of the lands in the hands of the Sawkars. In the 
Gujerat districts things are slightly better ; but most of the 
Kali-Paraj cultivators, who number over 70 per cent of the 
total peasantry of the Province, are deeply involved in debt- 
tilling their lands (all mortgaged) “as predial slaves ” of 
the Sawkars. 

Such is in broad outline the position of the cultivators in 
those 11 districts ; it is a position of diminishing agricultural 
resources and increasing debt-pressure. 

Under such circumstances, it is hard to share the officiai 
view that the ryots in those districts, in this year^ of appalling 
distress—a year, moreover, over-topping a cycle of by no means 
favourable seasons—are paying up 60 and 70 per cent of their 
assessments “ without undue difficulty,’' and without pressure, 
and without having recourse to the aid of the Sawkars in some 
shape or other. Government no doubt gives a frank acceptance 
to the broad principle laid down by the Fixmine Commission of 
1880 that “nobody should be forced in such seasons to borrow to 
pav the land revenue ” ( x,ide Rep., Yol. I. para. 167 ), and 
directs in its Resolution of April 7 that “ no coercion should 
be used to recover from an occupaut assessment which he cannot 
pay Out of resources other tiian those needed for the efficient 
resumption of agricultural oiieratioas.” But when it is found 
that in a district like Sholapur—so hard hit in all these three 
famines—.and which is one of the poorest in the Presidency, and 
which, moreover, owing to the heavy indebtedness of its ryots, 
is under the protection of a special Relief Act,—or like Nasik,— 
where agricultural depression is so severe the collections of 
land revenue have already been fully as high as 70 per cent of 
the total demand, the public are justified in enquiring bow far 
these principles laid down by Government are being acted up to, 
and if a wide margin does not exist between them and the actual 
operations of revenue collections as at present going on. Tims, 
indeed, the very instructions which Government has thought fit 
to issue to the District Officers in the matter, and which will be 
found contained in Government Resolution of January 16, 1900 
and annexatures, strike us as being in strange conflict with its 
generous intentions. They are in fact so framed as to obviate 
all need for any grant of such relief in the shape of suspensions 
or remissions of revenue. They recognise no crop-failure^—no 
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matter wbat its extent or nature—’as any ground for alloiving 
exemption, except in extreme cases, from liablity to pay the 
land revenue, and lay down as a general proposition that all 
those who can ought to pay the land revenue—whether the 
land yields anything or not ; and in both these respects they 
mark a departure alike from the prescriptions of the Relief 
Code and the recommendations of the Famine Commission. 
They first originated in the famine of 1896-7 with the Collec¬ 
tor of Poona, who when he found a widespread determina¬ 
tion in his district on the part of the ryots not to pay the 
revenue, thought it advisable to meet such determination “ with 
firmness, ” and drafted and submitted them for the approval of 
Government. They duly received that approval and were 
extended to the whole famine area. The effect was little short 
of magical. Tlie revenue came in with marvellous ease, the 
suspensions ultimately found necessary only amounting to 7 "8 
lakhs or less than .o per cent of the tetal demand, and there 
were practically no remissions—not even in Bijapur—where the 
crop-failure was almost total. 

The same instructions are repeated this year, though 
apparently without any such excuse as existed in the famine of 
1896-7, , in order to defeat a “political agitation.” They 

are as follows :— 

“ (1) On the expiry of the ten days’ grace usually allowed 
from the date on which an instalment falls due—notices shall 
issue to— 

(a) All non-agriculturist occupants and all non-agricul¬ 
turists directly interested as mortagagees or otherwise in land, 
whatever the outturn of the land may be ; 

(6) All agriculturist occupants whom the Mamlatdar 
knows, or has good reason to believe to be— 

(t) Either well-to-do ( i.e. possessed of sufficient means 
to be able to pay without undue difficulty ) what¬ 
ever the out-turn of his fields may be; 

( u ) Or occupants—who are not well-to-do—of fields 
which have yielded a crop of four annas and over; 

(e ) All agriculturist mortgagees and others interested 
directly in lands in the occupancy of class (6 ); 

(ri!) And notices shall not issue to agriculturist occupants 
or mortgagees &c., who have both of the following quali¬ 
fications— 

52 
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(i) Not well-to-do. 

( a ) Crops have not reached four annas.’* 

Such are the instructions at present in force. On close 
consideration, it will be seen, they virtu^illy amount to a denial 
of relief except to a very small class of broken ryots : by re- 
fusing to recognise any claim to leniency in the^ enforcement 
of the State demand—on the ground of crop tailure—on the 
part of non-agriculturists, occupants and mortgagees, and even 
of ryots, admittedly not well-to-do, but who have obtained a 
fourth of an average crop, which can, however, barely suffice 
for the maintenance of themselves and their families; and by 
confining relief to cultivating ryots and cultivator-mortgagees 
who are not well-to-do, and have not besides got even one-fourth 
of an average crop, f contend that these orders of Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the collection of land revenue in the famine 

districts effectually exclude from the benefit of relief the vast 
majority of our poorer ryots, and force them to borrow to meet 
their liabilites, in contravention of the principle laid down _ by 
the Famine Commission and accepted as _ the guiding principle 

in the matter in all the Provinces of India. 

To take the exempted classes first, we have no statistical 
data for ascertaining the number of persons to whom relief 
is so extended. But ryots who are not well-to-do and who, 
though they may have debts, have not mortgaged the lands to 
non-agrioultnrist Sawkai’s—and wlio havefnrtljer failed to obtain 
even a 25 per cent of an average crop—must be very few; 
indeed—and I think, we cannot be very wrong if we put it at 
(sayi 10 per cent of the total body of agriculturists. As. 
regards agricultural mortgagees, the number of such 
cannot likewise be exactly known. In 1889, Mr. A. F. 
Woodburn, in his report on the working ol the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Belief Act, put it for the Deccan districts at 
from 7‘2 per cent in Poona to 3.9 per cent in Satara {vide 
Appendix E, Form 4, of the Report). The class is believed 
to have been steadily, though slowly, growing since all over 
the Deccan and elsewhere, too. and may now represent about 
10 per cent of the total number of ryots. Relief under the 
present orders is promised only to such of those as are in a 
position of difficulty, or, say, to about a third of the number. 
Putting the two classes together, we thus reach a total of 
about 13—15 per cent of the ryots who are entitled to relief 
under the existing orders. As regards the rest they go 
absolutely without any such help from the State. 
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Adopting the Census classification, we have in these' 
zillas:— 

Male population p. c. 

(1) Land occupants not cultivating =: 6,241 = 2-6 

(2) Land occupants cultivating ... =18,30,637 76’6 

(3) Tenants and sharers, cultivating= 4,94,357 20*7 

Lessees, &c........ 730 

Total male agriculturists ... 23,89,040 

First, as regards land-occupants not cultivating —these 
hold lands as superior land-holders, sub-let them and receive 
rents. They are generally men of means, and Government sees 
no reason for exempting them from the fulfilment of their 
liability to the State ( vide para. 3 of Government’s reply to the 
Presidency Association ), and accordingly allows them no relief 
of the kind. It may, however, he pointed out that when those 
men pay up their assessments, they do so as superior land-hold¬ 
ers and are entitled as such to Government assistance under 
Section 86 of the Land Bevenue Code in the summary enforce¬ 
ment of their rents from their tenants. We have no Tenancy 
Ijaw, and these cultivating tenants, who number full 20 per 
cent of our agricultural population, have in this Presidency no 
recognised rights under the law, and no sort of legislative 
protection whatever. They are as a rule the poorest of the 
poor—struggling somehow to maintain themselves—almost 
hopelessly involved in debt—and yet are left entirely at the 
mercy of the superior landlords, and must pay up, under the 
present orders of Government, their full rents—which are 
usually two, three or four times the assessments—even in this 
season of distress under the coercive processes provided by the 
Land Bevenue Code, by borrowing for the purpose on the most 
ruinous terms. In the NorthWest Provinces, the law allows 
exemption to superior landholders in season of drought and 
distress on condition of their granting similar relief to their 
tenants. The Famine Commission refer with approval to this 
feature of the land legislation of those Provinces, and recom¬ 
mend that the principle underlying it “ should, if possible, be 
extended ” to the other Provinces. With us, however, as 
things are, the expediency of any such relief to the poorer under¬ 
tenants is not recognised, and result is that these tenants in 
these famine districts—numbering about 10 lakhs—must go 
without it, and are left to meet their liabilities as best they 
could—by borrowing —if even that should be possible^ 
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As to the next, occupants (76-6 per cent)— 

they are :—( a ) Those who are well-to-do ( about 10 to 15 per 
cent); 

(5) Those who are fairly well-off and can meet their 
liabilities in good seasons, and are yet free from debt (about 10 
to 15 per cent) ; 

(c ) Those who are not well-to-do and are in debt (about 
40 to 45 per cent.); 

(t ) Those who have debts but have not yet mortgaged 
their lands. 

( a) Those whose debts are heavy and who have 
mortgaged their lands either to non-agriculturist 
Sawkars or money-lending agriculturists. 

Of these,—Ryots of class {a) have the means to pay and 
ought to pay the Government demand. 

Class ( b) —This is a hard-pressed class of ryots who find 
their position one of increasing difficulty. They are yet free 
from debt—struggling hard to hold their heads above water,— 
and deserve every consideration in a season of distress like this. 
Under the present orders of Government, however, they will be 
taken as well-to-do, and will be called upon to pay their assess¬ 
ments, which they can only do by borrowing-~-sca.A as is 
inevitable in such times —borrounng on hard terms. 

Class {a, i) —Those ryots will also, I think, be held as 
well-to-do and required to pay. Like class (b) they are, how¬ 
ever, deserving of every sympathy in their struggles. They 
have still some personal credit, and can borrow on simple bonds, 
and their lands are not yet in the hands of the Sawkars. It 
must be a hard struggle rvith them to pull through in a time 
like this, and if forced to borrow for payment of their assessments, 
they will in all probability fall into an embarrassing condition of 
indebtedness from which they may not for years to come be 
able to recover. 

It is in regard to these two classes of ryots—class b and 
dass {c, i)—so deserving of the sympathy of Government parti¬ 
cularly that we fear so much about the coercive processes 
employed in recovering the revenue demand—of fines imposed, 
distraints made, properties sold, occupancies forfeited &c., &c. 

Lastly class ( c, it )—These cultivators are heavily in debt, 
and their lands are in the bands of the Sawkars for whom, 
/irtually, they toil and moil as “ predial slaves.'’ Numbers 
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of them must he on the relief works. Under the present orders 
of Government, they will not be directly called upon to pay 
the Government demand ; hut notices will issue on their mort- 
gagee-Sawkars for payment on pain of forfeiture. These Sawkars 
on service of such notices will naturally hasten to pay up the 
demand rather than lose their mortgagee rights. But their pay¬ 
ments, it must not be forgotten, will het strictly on behalf of 
their mortgagor debtors, and as you pointed out a few days ago, 
every pie they so pay will be so much added to the latter’s debts. 
Practically, this is borrowing., pure and simple, for payment of 
assessments—however the transaction may strike us as novel. 
In this c se, the ryots do not go to the Sawkars for loans for the 

J ourpose, but Government virtually negotiates and accepts such 
oans on their behalf—albeit without their concurrence or even 
knowledge—from these mortgagee-Sawkars in satisfaction of 
their liabilities to the State. This is a novel method forced on 
these indebted ryots of class (c, ii) of borrowing for payment of 
revenue in a famine year. 

It is, thus, in the case of these classes of ryots—cultivating 
tenants ( =2l) per cent) and land occupants of classes b and o 
(i and U ) —(s=50 per cent) or in all forming about 70 per 
cent of our total agricultural population—that the present orders 
of Government are open to the objection that they directly con¬ 
travene the cardinal principle that no one in such season should 
be forced to borrow to pay the land revenue, and are otherwise 
opposed to the liberal intention of Government themselves. 

With such instructions, the task of the District Officers will 
be recognised as being by no means easy, and if we hear such 
loud complaints of undue pressure or coercion employed in the 
recovery of the State demand, in so many parts of the famine 
areas, the root of the trouble does not lie, as you seem to think, 
in the local officers’ disregard of Government orders, but in the 
nature of those orders themselves, and unless these are so amen¬ 
ded or modified as to admit of relief—in some measure, at all 
events—being allowed by them to the bulk of our poorer ryots— 
it is futile to expect any improvement in the situatioin in this 
regard. 

This is, however only one aspect of the question. These 
orders of Government in regard to land revenue collection are 
open to objection on other grounds as well. But this letter is 
already long, and I would here close, reserving for another 
occasion a further discussion of the point, and appealing to 
your kind indulgence for space, I am, &c. 
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The monsoon has at length returned to the hard-stricken 
land to relieve the tension of the situation and gladden the 
hearts of millions. Most of the famine sufferers will now be 
going back from the relief camps to their village homes and 
fields, and assisted with subsistence advances and a free distri¬ 
bution of the dole to their dependents, will be fairly able to 
resume their agricultural operations. There is, however, an 
upper stratum of distress—little touched by direct measures of 
State relief—which is represented by the bulk of our poorer 
ryots—who have never thrown themselves on the charity of the 
State, but have been manfully struggling to bear up against 
their misfortunes, and are entitled to every sympathy. Takavi 
advances, which are being so freely given, will no doubt go 
some way towards mitigating their hardships; but something 
more is needed to put heart and hope into them and give them a 
fresh start—after a trial of such severity, and that is, as you 
have so often ur^ed, a broad and large-minded policy of land 
revenue suspensions and remissions. And we may be sure, 
nothing will redound more to the honour of Lord Northcote’s 
Government than such a measure of relief to the hard-pressed 
ryots of the Presidency, based on a generous appreciation of 
their difficulties. 

In a former letter I ventured to call attention to the exist¬ 
ing orders of Government in regard to the collection of land 
revenue in the Famine districts. As will have been gathered, 
these orders—intended when first issued in the last famine, to 
meet a special emergency of a political character, and defeat a 
widespread “ no-payment-of-land-reveuue ” combination, and 
which were found effective for the purpose—are, however, 
altogether out of place to a normal schema of relief. They are, 
firstly, utterly inconsistent with the broad principle laid down 
by the Famine Commission and the oft-repeated pledge of 
Government in accordance with the principle, viz.^ thatno 
one should be forced to borrow in order to pay the assessment ” 
in a seasBon of such distress. And indeed, as a matter of fact, 
large numbers of these poorer classes of ryots—including both 
land occupants and cultivating tenants—are at present borrow¬ 
ing, directly or indirectly, to meet their liabilities to the State. 

• This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J. ’ in the Tim* of India 
da^d 7th August 1900. 
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Secondly, the present instructions of Government in the 
matter of land revenue collection are open to objection on the 
ground that they recognise no crop-failure—no matter what its 
extent or nature,—as any groundjner se for granting exemption, 
■but order the levy of the assessment from all classes of 
cultivators—whether the land yields them anything or not— 
except in extreme cases. Absolute want of means is alone 
accepted —irrespective of the outturn of the soil —as giving 
the ryot a claim to relief. “ Government are unable, ” says 
the Government Resolution of April 7th, 19U0, ‘‘ to accept the 
view that nobody who has lost his crop should be pressed to 
pay his land revenue in the current year. Whether the assess¬ 
ment is a tax or rent, it is a public due, which a man of 
means is under as strong an obligation to pay punctually as he 
is to discharge a private debt. " Such unqualihed insistence on 
payment of land revenue—even in a year of such disastrous 
■crop-failure,—as a matter of almost religious duty, however it 
may be in strict accordance with the abstract theory of public 
■taxation, is nevertheless opposed— (a) To the recommendation 
of the Famine Commission of 1880, who write (in paragraph 
1S6, volume I, of their reportThe duties devolving on 
Government in relation to the class of landholders are for the 
most part of a different character from those that attach to it 
in its relation to the landless classes. Those who 

possess beneficial interests in the land do not in times of famine 
as a rule suffer the extremity of want, or go in danger of their 
lives, but a large number of them are often severely pinched or 
obliged to borrow money for their support, and those who 
borrow at such a time do it on terms which make repayment 
difficult and may embarrass them for life. It becomes therefore 
the part of Government to assist such persons—who are in the 
position of tenants or co-proprietors of the land "—-by suspend¬ 
ing the collection of the ordinary instalments of land revenue, 
the payment of which must add to the difficulties of all who are 
hard-pressed, and suggest, “ when information is received from 
the Agricultural Department that the failure of the main crop 
or one of the main crops of the year has been so great that no 
■surplus produce is left to the landowners above their own 
necessary consumption and that of their dependents, instructions 
should be issued to the Collectors ” to suspend the levy of land 
revenue “ on account of the crop which has been lost. " 

{b) To the opinion of the Lyall Famine Commission, who 
point out in paragraph 539 of their report that “ the duty and 
policy of making suen remission to the landholders in years of 
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absolute and abnormal failure of crop from any cause is an old 
obligation on the State, based on its original title to take land' 
revenue. ” 

(c) To the prescriptions of the ITamine Belief Code, which 
authorizes ( Sections 137-140) the Collector to suspend the- 
collectionof instalments of land revenue in the case of an 
abnormal failure of the harvest, causing total or almost total 
destruction of the crops over a considerable area, “ and with the 
sanction of Government to remit those suspended arrears after 
individual enquiry into each case.” 

{d) Moreover, to the former practice of the Presidency. 
In the famine of 1876-77, Government in its Besolution 
No. 6557 of November 15,1876, directed that “ where, as is the 
case in the large number of villages in the Sinnar Taluka, there 
has been what practically amounts to an entire failure of crops, 
the revenue is to be wholly remitted"; and laid down as a 
general principle that “ broadly speaking where the loss has 
been eight annas, no remission should be granted, where it is 
more than eight and less than twelve, one instalment should be 
remitted, and where it is more than twelve, then the whole 
may be remitted as the Collector and his assistants think 
proper. ” 

Thirdly, again, the present instructions are open to objec¬ 
tion on the ground that they ivivolve au examination into in¬ 
dividual cases before such relief is allowed, and necessitate, in 
consequence, reliance to au unsafe extent on the judgment of 
the subordinate village official with whom the final decision 
must practically rest—however subject to checks by superior 
officers—as to whether a land-occupant bus the means of payino- 
the assessment or not. 

The Famine Commission of 1880 deprecate any such in¬ 
dividual inquiry, mainly for the reason that when the work is 
entrusted to inferior officials, as it must needs be in the case 
“ it could hardly fail to lead to serious malpractices, " and re¬ 
commend that the measure of relief in this respect, as decided 
on, should be of general applicability, pointing out “ that by 
making the degree of relaxation uniform over considerable tracts 
of country according to some uniform and clearly ascertained 
rule, the evils of personal favoritism and official corruption and 
oppression would be to a great extent obviated ” (vide Report, 
volume, II, chap. HI, paragraphs 5 and 8 of Section 3 ). 
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Fourthly aud lastly, there is the further objection to the 
present instructions that relief of the kind under them is strictly 
confind to suspensions of the levy of the assessments, no re¬ 
mission being permitted except here and there, and in “ extreme 
cases in which the Divisional Commissioner is satisfied that 
there is no chance of an occupant being able for several years to 
come to pay what is due without borrowing.” ( G. E. of April 
7, 190D. ) Fifty per cent of the land revenue in these famine 
districts has already been collected, and some 20 to 30 per cent 
more is in course of collection, so that the final suspension will 
not be more than 20 to 30 per cent, at the outset, of the total 
demand—and with practically no remissions. 

This is the whole extent of relief of the sort—20 to 30 per 
cent suspensions—Government seems at present disposed to 
allow to the hard-pressed ryots of these famine-stricken parts, and 
that, too, in a year in which the loss of crops and cattle has 
been unprecedentedly disastrous. The outturn of the soil is not 
expected even to come up to nine per cent of a normal yield. 

A niore liberal policy of relief was followed in the famine 
of 1876-77 in this Presidency, as wall as in the N. W. and 
Central Provinces in the famine of 1896-97. In the famine of 
1876-77 the crop-yield was about 32 per cent of a normal 
average, ranging from 62-3 per cent in Satara to 3-6 in Shola- 
jjur, and the suspensions of laud revenue in the affected districts 
amounted to 29*2 lakhs, and the remissions to 3'1 lakhs on a 
total demand of 141 lakhs. The local Government contemplated 
a far larger measure of relief—particularly in the shape of re¬ 
missions—but Lord Lytton’s Government, concurring in the 
suggestions of Sir E. Temple, their Famine Delegate, unfor¬ 
tunately interposed its veto. In the last famine in the E. W. 
Provinces, where the yield of the kharif or autumn crop was 
39-25 per cent, and of the or spring crop, 66-75 per cent 
of a normal average, the suspensions aggregated 147| lakhs on a 
total demand of 530 lakhs or 28 per cent and of this suspended 
revenue, 60 lakhs were ultimately, with the sanction of the 
Government of India, remitted, or 11 per cent ( vide N. W. 
Provinces Famine Eepbrt, p. 27 ). In the Central Provinces 
the outturn of crops was about 39 per cent of a full yield and 
46 per cent of an average (vide Central Provinces Famine 
Eeport, p. 42 ), varying from 70 per cent in Samba,lpore to 17 
per cent in Balaghat, and of the total current and arreaa* 
demand of 94*8 lakhs, 56-d lakhs were collected, leaving an 
uncollected balance of 38*4 lakhs, or 41 per cent and out of 
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this snspended arrear, full 20'7 lakhs or nearly 60 per cent 
■were remitted (mde Material and Moral Progress Report for 
1807-8, p. 100). In this famine, the policy of the Central 
Provinces Administration is understood to be even more liberal. 
Mr. Fraser, the large-hearted Chief Commissioner, who is at 
present piloting these Provinces through a crisis of unparalleled 
severity with such skill and ability, is believed to have in con¬ 
templation remitting more than one-half of the current year’s 
■demand. And in granting these remissions, no distinction, it 
is said, will be made as beWeen those who are able to pay, and 
those who are not, without borrowing ; but crop failure will be 
taken as the only standard by which to apportion the measure 
of relief in all cases,—only remissions on the Malguzars’ estates 
will be made strictly conditional on their extending like relief 
to their tenants. 

On our side, this year, though our loss of crops and cattle 
is much more disastrous than anywhere else, or at any time 
previous, the policy of the local Government is rather one of 
extremely restricted relief^— x)ix.^ only to suspend the collection 
•of land revenue, and that, too, in cases where it could not be 
■collected without undue pressure, and suspension of the levy is 
absdutely necessary—the suspended arrears to stand over till 
the return of better seasons,—and to remit it in none but 
extreme cases. This policy, a.s you once suggested, is no doubt 
in a sense imposed upon it by the principles of its land revenue 
system, which does not favour remissions of assessments even in 
years of drought. The working theory of the system is that the 
laud assessments are so light and moderate, and are based on so 
liberal a consideration of seasonal variations and vicissitudes, 
that they scarcely' render necessary any large relaxation in the 
CJiforceraent of the State demand—no matter how serious the 
crop-failure ; and the view is strongly held that, as a result of 
this liberal policy of land revenue administration, the Bombay 
ryot is so prosperous, and ha.s always such an abundance of means 
that he is able in good years to lay up—that he is well able, 
even in circumstances of abnormal harvest failure,—generally 
speaking to meet all bis liabilities, and that all that may be 
necessary in hard cases is a postponement, at the most, of the 
levy of the demand. 

This roseate view, however, of the royt’s position has 
unfortunately little to rest on, and is in fact one of those fondly- 
cherished illusions of the Bombay Land Revenue Administration 
which fact and argument alike are powerless to dispel. All 
available indications would seem to point to the disquieting con- 
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elusion that under the Land Settlements at present in force, bis 
condition is going from bad to worse and his resources are 
continually failing. Not to go beyond the four Deccan districts 
under the Relief Act, we find that a larger and larger breadth 
of occupied land is here year by year passing from tne hands of 
the ryots into those of the Sawkars—by mortgage or sale. The 
The mortgage figures for the three years 1896-7-8-9 are as 
under:— 


Years. 

Mortgages 

with 

possession 

Mortgages 
without 1 

possession. 

Total No. of 
Land 

Mortgages. 

1896-7 ... 

26,916 

24,943 

51,859 

1897-8 ... 

33,137 

34,0*5 

67,182 

1898-9 ... 

24,268 

18,514 

42,772 

Total 

84,311 

77,502 

161,813 


( Vide Table A given in the Registration Annual Report for 
.1897-98 and 1898-99.) 

The total number of holdings, both Government and 
alienated, in these districts is 263,637 ; and assuming that the 
mortgage period is usually three years, it would appear tW 
full 61 per cent of the total number of holdings are .at tliis 
moment in the hands of the Sawkars. The sales of laud during 
these three years were 51,918, or about .29 per cent. 


Year; No. of sales. 

1896- 7 . 16,385 

1897- 8 . 19,645 

1895-9 . 15,888 

Total . 51,918 


sm that the two classes of transactions taken together reveal 
what will be recognised as a most distressing feature of the 
situation tiz.., that over 89 per cent of the total 'aumber of 
holdings in those four districts has passed during these years 
by mortgage or sale into the hands of the money-lenders from 
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those of the cultivating ryots, who, as a consequence of sucH 
transfer, sink down more or less to a status little removed 
from that of predial slaves—a state of things, be it remembered, 
reached after 20 years’ working of a special legislative measure 
intended for the relief of the agriculturists. 

Even official optimism will not claim such a position of 
things as any evidence of the growing prosperity of the ryot 
in these Deccan districts; and matters are not much better in 
other parts. i\nd would it bo too much to hope that Govern¬ 
ment will not allow any such view of his condition and resources 
—which is so utterly at variance with the facts—to influence' 
and colour its action in this respect and interfere with the 
adoption of a large and beneficent measure of relief such as 
alone would meet the needs of the time and do a great deal 
effectually to help him out of his difficulties ? 

But it is farther urged in defence of Government’s present 
policy of restricting relief in this direction within such narrow 
limits, that it has tlie high sanction of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion of 1880 (Lord Northcote’s Poona speech). It is nO' 
doubt true that the Famine Commission did recommend in 1880 
such a cautious line of action in the matter, pointing out that “ it 
is not expedient to remit any part of the land revenue till it 
becomes certain that it cannot be collected without undue 
pressure on the persons liable for it. The demand suspended' 
should stand over in the expectation of an early return of 
prosperity,” &c., &c., ( Hep., Vol. I. paragraph 169). But 
it has to be borne in mind that wlien the Strachey Commission, 
reported in 1880— 2 .c., some twenty years ago—they had no 
condition of things to deal with so grave and so alarming as that 
which confronts us to-day. A year of uni)recedentedly cala¬ 
mitous loss of crops and cattle, following on a long series of 
more or less unfavourable seasons, and that, too, coming upon 
a peasantry hard-pressed and struggling in the best of times— 
this constitutes a position of exceptional difficulty in which such 
restricted relief, as Government .at present has in view, can 
assuredly be no adequate alleviation of the ryot’s misfortunes. 
As you kive more than once urged with such unanswerable 
force large and liberal remissions —not mere suspensions —of 
land revenue, and they, too, based on general considerations and. 
applied to large areas over which uniform conditions prevail, 
instead of to individual holdings .and apportioned to the extent 
of crop failure—this is the most pressing requirement of the hour 
and Lord Northcote’s Government may once more be appealed 
to give a generous consideration to the ryot’s present diffi- 
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■culties, and help him in the hour of his sore need. A rigorous 
levy of the State demand on the laud at a time like this must 
igrievously add to his already heavy embarrassments, from 
which he might find it a hard struggle to extricate himself 
for years to come. Referring to this aspect of the (Question, the 
Lyall Commission observe ( vide paragraph 539 of their Re¬ 
port ) :—“We take this opportunity of remarking that any want 
of proper liberality in granting these remissions in time of great 
loss of crops and cattle would in our opinion be inconsistent 
with the present policy of readiness to make great changes of 
laws and regulations in the hope of saving the agricultural 
classes from indehteduess ” ; and adds “ this seems plain, but 
with a strongly departmental system of Government such an 
inconsistency is not impossible. Each department is apt to 
rfind reasons for its own hard and fast rules, though it is apt to 
cry against the rigidity of those of other departments.” 

A large and generous measure of relief in this direction 
will, on the other liaud, naturally help the hard-pressed ryots 
in tiding over the time of sore trial and keep clear of ruinous 
borrowing. And, I trust, you will once more repeat your 
■ appeal to the authorities on bis behalf. It may not be out of 
place to point out that a liberal policy of land revenue remis¬ 
sions in a year of distress like this—whatever sacrifice of 
revenue it might entail—would eventually recoup the Skate for 
such present sacrifice a hnudred-fold and besides can involve no 
injustice whatever, as is sometimes supposed, to the “ general 
'tax-payer.” Eighty-six per cent and more of our population is 
agricultural, and the ryot is the sheet-anchor not to be forgotten 
in the connection that it is be—and not the income-tax -paying 
■merchant —who hears Atlas-like on his broad shoulders the 
main weight of public burdens. But when he totters under 
'the heavy load—as lie does at a time like this,—it becomes the 
sacred duty of the State to help him and seek by every means 
in its power to ameliorate his lot. 

Government apparently are of opinion, however, relying 
on the much-misread experience of the last famine, that any 
such large remissions as are suggested are scarcely necessary, 
and will involve an unjustifiable throwing away of public re¬ 
venues. If no such remissions were needed in 1896-”—practi¬ 
cally the land revenue for the year almost to the last rupee 
having come in with marvellous ease—none will be needed for 
this year either. This is, however, a debateable point, and I 
would, with your permission, reserve it for another occasion. 



RBVBNUB eOLLBeriGNS ABTBS 
THB FHJWINB.* 

The “ farther instractions ” which Grovernment have- 
recently issued in regard to the levy of land assessments, and! 
which you noticed some time, ago in a brief editorial, serve to 
open up afresh the whole subject of land revenue collections 
in the famine districts, and, as constituting the latest enuncia¬ 
tion of policy on the xtexata qucestio, deserve the closest con¬ 
sideration. These fresh instractions are by way of supplement 
to those contained in Government Besolution No. 236 of 
January 16, 1900, and subsequent circulars; and unfortuna¬ 
tely, though the latest, seem conceived in even a less liberal 
spirit. At all events, they can scarcely be said, to be such as 
are calculated to inspire trust and hope in the mind of the 
distressed ryot—just now struggling to emerge from the fearful 
ordeal of a season, the most calamitous on record. In vain do 
we look in them for any relaxation of the severity with which 
the revenue demand is being enforced, or,, indeed, tor any 
indication of the adoption of a more generous policy of laud, 
revenue collections and remissions for which no one has pleaded 
with more earnestness and cogency of reasoning than yourself 
on his behalf. As it is, thej' not only mark no improvement 
in things as they are, except In respect of administrative pro¬ 
cedure, and make no concession in the direction of a more 
sympathetic consideration of his difficulties, but, on the con¬ 
trary, tend appreciably to increase the stringency of land 
revenue collection, narrow down the scope of State relief con¬ 
templated in that regard, and lay down a modus operandi 
which is open to grave objection. But wliat is worse, these 
“farther instructions,” viewed as a whole,-seem, to betray, on 
the part of the authorities, a strange lack of sympathy with 
suffering and distress, and furnish a melancholy illustration 
of the cast-iron rigidity of a land revenue system, which—what¬ 
ever its theoretic excellence as a fiscal system.—involves and 
necessitates the enforcement of the State demand upon the 
land, even in a year following a disastrous famine of unparal¬ 
leled severity, with such unrelenting rigour. It is really 
disappointing to observe how Government is doing itself a> 
serious injustice by the promulgation of orders, seemingly 


° This letter appeered over the signature ‘ J.’ in the Tinui of Indian 
dated 8th October 1900. 
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fmiHed uader an extreme view of State land-lordism and its 
rights, but which, we all know, are so little in harmony with 
its generous intentions. 

The official Revenue year, 1899-1900, ended with the 
end of July last, leaving a large balance of land revenue in 
the famine districts as an out-standing arreae. The revenue 
for collection in these zillas was 210*49 lakhs, inclusive of 
previous arrears. The realizations up to the Slst July were 
120’84 lakhs, or only 57‘6 per cent of the aggregate demand; 
and the balance for future levy stands at 89-6 lakhs—thus 
distributed:— 


[ in lakhs of Rupees. ] 


Districts. 

Revenne for 
Collection in¬ 
cluding pre¬ 
vious arrears 
in 18.99-1900. 

Total Revenue 
Collected in 
1899-1900. 

Outstanding 
balance for 
future levy. 

Deccan Districts— 




Nasik. 

15-63 

13-06 

2*57 

Sbolapur . 

11-84 

9-34 

2-50 

Khandesh . 

41-40 

29-29 

12-11 

Satara. 

20-21 

14-06 

6-15 

Poona . 

14-38 

7-40 

6-98 

Nagar ... ... 

17-36 

6-93 

10-43 

Total for Deccan Districts. 

120-82 

80-08 

40-74 

Gujerat Districts— 




Surat. 

23-88 

23-53 

•35 

Kaira ... 

21-65 

8-79 

12-86 

Panch Mahals... 

3-36 

1-17 

2-19 

Ahmedabad ... 

16-28 

3-26 

13-02 

Broach... 

24-50 

4-01 

20-49 

Total for Gujerat Districts. 

89-67 

o 

SJ 

48-91 

Grand total for the 

11 Famine Districts ... 

210-49 

120-84 

89-65 
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Never before had there been such heavy arrears of land 
revenue. In the famine of 1876-7, the rleinand in the affected 
districts was 140-9 lakhs, of which 109*7 were collected, and 
the arrears were 32-2 lakhs, or about 22*6 per cent. In 1896-7 
the aggregate revenue for collection was 171M lakhs, and the 
collections were full 162'3 leaving just 10-7 lakhs as an out¬ 
standing balance, or a trifle over 6 per cent. In this famine 
the realizations in the affected zillas come up to 120-8 lakhs, 
or about 57 per cent of the aggregate demand of 210-5 lakhs. 
The Government instructions to the district officers in the 
matter were substantially the same as those issued in the famine 
of 1896-7, and which were in that year found completely 
effective for the purpose ; and a full collection, in spite of the 
prevailing distress, was confidently anticijiated. But the final 
result falls far short of the anticipation, and large arrears re¬ 
main for recovery in the course of the current year. 

Taking the actual collections, we find the revenue realized 
compares, district by district, with extent of food-crop failure 
as under 



isyy-iyw. 


Pcrcoiitngo of 

rorcmtiiRe of 


actual crof* out* 

revenue oollection 

1) iatrkts. 

turn to iioniial 

bo total di.-maud. 


aveiuge. 


Deooau Districts— 



Nasik 

1!)J 

83-5 

Shohipur 

0-2 

7!)’3 

Khiindosh 

•'ll 

70-8 

Satani ... 

Not available. 

61) T> 

Poona ... 

U-2 


Nagar ... 

13 0 

40 

Total for Dect-au Districts 

11-4 

«c 7 

Oujorat Districts— 



Siirift ... 

6-2 

yy 

Kaini. 

5'(i 

4l)'7 

rauch-Miilialg ... 

■<j 

84*7 

Ahmedaliad 

5 1 

21) 

Broach ... 

1-2 

16-3 

Total for Gujerat Districts .. 

4-4 

4fi 

Grand total for the 11 Famine Districts. ... 


57'6 
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These figures seem to reveal strange divergence as between 
one district and another in respect of the revenue collected, 
as compared with extent of food-crop failure. In Surat, 
for instance, where the crop failure was over 93 per cent of 
a normal average, the collection is well within a few thousands 
of the full demand, while in Nagar, though the crop failure 
was not so heavy, only forty per cent could be realized ; so, 
again, in Sholapur, the outturn of food-grain crops was only 
92 per cent of a normal average, and yet the revenue collec¬ 
tion was nearly 80 per cent, while in Poona, though the yield 
of the crops was a good deal better, the revenue realized was 
only 51 per cent. 

Taking the two groups of famine districts the contrast bet¬ 
ween Gujerat and the Deccan is still more striking. 

In the poor Deccan districts the toiling Kunbi—hard-hit 
and pressed as be has been by two successive famines of such 
unprecedented magnitude during tbe past four years—loyally 
and uncomplainingly pays up two-thirds of his total assessment. 
Nasik—which is one of our most distressed zillas, and where 
three-fourths of the land is believed to be in the hands of the 
Sawkars under mortgage or purchase—tops the list, having 
paid up more than 83 per cent of tbe demand ; Sholapur—the 
poorest of our districts, and where the ryot is by all accounts 
at the end of his resources—comes next, with realisations 
amounting to 80 per cent; Khandesh and Satara follow close, 
with about 7u per cent; Poona has paid up more than half; 
while Nagar—as being the centre of maximum intensity of 
distress during the famine—shows the lowest percentage, namely, 
dO per cent. 

Turning to rich Gujerat—a province which had never 
before known such a famine for halt-a-century—we are surpris¬ 
ed to find that, Surat excepted, in no district does the collec¬ 
tion come up to over half of the normal average. Kaira—-the 
fairest district in the Province—pays just a trifle over 10 per 
cent and Ahraedabad has a bare 20 per cent; while Broach— 
the rich cotton district of Gujerat—^yields but 16 per cent 
and that, too, with much difficulty. In the Panch Mahals 
alone tbe collection is, ou the whole, fair, considering the 
backwardness of the district. The total realized revenue for 
the Province is 46 per cent. 

The disparity as between tbe two Divisions in respect of 
land revenue collection during the last year is remarkable, but—' 
paradoxical as it may seem—is totally devoid of economic 
,54 
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flignificance. For, as th ings are, it sappltes no indication what¬ 
ever as to the comparative condition and resources of the agricul¬ 
tural classes in the two groups of districts; however it may 
serve—^from the point of view of fiscal administration-yto 
illustrate the relative efficiency erf the revenue-collecting 
organisation and its working. It would he an error, for instance,, 
to infer—as we should otherwise be inclined to do—that the 
Nasik Kunbi who pays fally four-fifths of his assessment even 
in a trying year like this is any better off than his brother Of 
Ahmedabad who is able to pay but a bare 20 per cent; and so, 
too, ‘dice 'oersa, would it be wrong to suppose that the Broach 
cultivator, who pays no more than some 16 per cent, and that, 
too, with the greatest difficulty is any worse off than his compeer 
of Sbolapur, who unmnrmuringly pays as much as 80 per cent. 
For, in neither Division, does the bulk of the revenue collected' 
—as we have it on the authority of the Hon. Mr. Monteath— 
come from the ryot direct- His lot is always a hard one— 
wherever cast, whether in the rich alluvial plains of Gujerat ov 
on the bare rolling uplands of the Deccan ; he is mnch too poor 
and embarrassed to stand alone, and even in the best of seasons 
it is a struggle with him to pay up his assessment, and maintain- 
himself and his family year in and year out, without now and 
again having recourse to the help of the money-lender for food 
or seed, cattle or manure, or, may be, for a wedding or a funeral. 
And it is the money-lender who has come to bis rescue in all 
these districts in this season of distress—as he usually does—and- 
paid up for him, in the majority of cases, the greater part of his 
assessment. Referring to these land revenue collections in the 
famine parts, the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath thus remarked in the 
course of his Budget speech at the recent Poona meeting of the; 
Legislative Council:—“ I have no doubt that in the Deccaui 
Districts, the recovery of a large share of the revenue is easy,, 
because much of the land is really in the bands ofmoney-lenders- 
or other capitalists who are much afraid of losing any part of 
what they hold, whether they are registered as occupuuts or 
not; ” or, in other words, so extensive is the agricultural 
indebtedness that prevails in these zillas that the greater part 
of the year’s demand is usually paid by the mortgagee-sawkars, 
and therefore comes in so easily even in a famine year. Passing 
on to Gujarat where, it is believed, there is an eq^ual or even 
a greater extent of agricultural indebtedness, the Revenue 
Member of Council observed;—“ I understand that in many 
parts of Gujerat the cultivators are as deeply in debt as in the 
Deccan or even more so. It 'has been said that most of the^ 
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Eali-paraj people are mere slareB of the Sawkars, and I have 
heard it said that in some parts of Broach as many as 80 per cent 
of the cultivators are deeply in debt.” And accordingly, much 
of the revenue realized in these Gujerat districts has Men col¬ 
lected, as in the Deccan, from the Sawkars. In Surat, for 
instance, the Oolleotor states:—“ In the revised estimate of 

land revenue.I estimated that Rs. 40,000 would 

be uncollected. As a fact, Rs. 86,000 only remains to be 
collected. Of the revenue collected more than one-half has been ■ 
collected from non-agriculturists directly interested as mort¬ 
gagees or otherwise in lands.” So again, in parts of Broach,. 
$ie entire revenue has been collected from the mortgagee-money- 
lenders and ‘‘not one anna from a genuine cultivator” (^vide 
your Special Correspondent’s Broach letter of Sept. 12). 

The collections in these Gujerat zillas would have been a 
good deal better but for the operation of three causes : (1) 
“ organised opposition to the levy of assessment from people 
well able to pay it ” {vide Government Resolution on ‘‘ Guje- 
rati’s” letters); (2) a determination, in several parts, on the 
part of the ryots—at the instigation of their Sawkars—not to 
disclose the true position of their affairs ; and (3) combinations 
among the Sawkars to evade payment. 

Nor are these illicit combinations and organised efforts to 
withhold the payment of State dues confined to the Gujerat 
districts. The Collectors’ reports on the subject point to their 
existence, though on a smaller scale, in several Deccan districts, 
too —notably iu Khandesh and Nasik. The result is that tak¬ 
ing these districts—Deccan and Gujerai. together—the total 
revenue collected last year falls far short of the level reached— 
and so easily—^in the famine of 1896-97, leaving as much as 
nearly ninety lakhs as an outstanding balance for future 
recovery or over 42 per cent of the year’s demand, as against 6 
per cent in 1896-97. Certainly, such a result cannot be held, 
in the opinion of Government, to be satisfactory—particularly 
when it is considered that the short levy is due not so much to 
the paralysing effects of famine as to illegal combinations and 
organized efforts to evade payment on the part of people bound 
and perfectly well able to pay. “ For Government,” observed 
the late Mr. Nugent in the Financial Statement, “ to connive at 
immoral endeavours of this kind to escape the payment of what 

is justly due to the State, would be.a neglect of a primary. 

duty of administration.” 
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Clearly, the iustruct.ions contained in the Government 
Resolution ol' January last in the matter of land revenue 
collection are insuflicient for the pur[(ose, and lienee the neces¬ 
sity for these “further ’’orders Government has deemed fit 
recently to issue. The object is to <lefeat these illicit combina¬ 
tions, and ensure durinj^' the current financial year not only the 
stringent enforcement of the year’s demand, but a full recovery 
ns well of tlie largo out-standing arrears of last year with all the 
rigour the law permits. 

Liind revenue is here the sheet-anchor of finance, and Go¬ 
vernment is not prepared to abate or forego any portion of its 
just demand even in a famine year. The State, as nniversal 
landlord, is entitled to levy a full rental from all those who 
hold laud under it, or are otherwise interested in it, and share 
the profits lliere-from aecruiug ; and it make.s little or no differ¬ 
ence to it whether the rental comes from the tillers of the soil 
or, in their default, their Sawkars. If the ryots can and do pay, 
well and good ; if not, their Sawkars who monopolize the profits 
of tillage ought, and if they could and yet would not, the law is 
strong enough to make them pay. 

It is no doubt a most undersirahle condition of things—one 
fraught with the gravest social and economic results—when the 
ryots—all or most of them—are in such hopeless poverty that 
they cannot pay-their dues to the State without the Sawkar’s aid; 
but considerations such as these belong to another .sphere of 
State policy, and ought not to modify, or otherwise iafliience, 
the o])erati(ins of the Revenue Department of the General 
Administration, 

Nor again, apparently, in the opinion of Government, 
does it matter much to the ryot himself—as things stand at 
present—whether he pays his us.sessmeut or his Suwkar. 
When he pays from his own resources, he has, of course, 
no reason to complain, But, us a matter of fact in the majo¬ 
rity of cases, he is not able so to pay. All the Presidency 
■over, as a result of his own hopeless improvidence, he is so 
poor, and so deeply involved in debt, and bis lands are so 
heavily encumbered that even when the Sawkar pays his assess¬ 
ment for him—to save the bolding from forfeiture—and adds 
up the amount paid to the existing mortgage-debt, as he is 
entitled to do under Section 72 of the Transfer of Property Act 
of 1882, it will, no doubt, increase his iudebtodness, but no 
such addition will make his lot any the worse—such is the con- 
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dition of hopeless embarrassraenfc iu which he is already. Head 
and ears in debt, he has reduced himself—in most cases by his 
unthriftiness and improvidence—to the position,—in the words 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath—of a “ rack-rented tenant — 
almost a serf,’’’’ working for his Sawkar, and gets, even in good 
years, little more than a hare subsistence. 

Under such circumstances. Government doubts if any 
remissions of revenue could reach the unfortunate ryot. The 
Sawkar is there ever on the alert to intercept tho benefit not 
intended for him, and to which he has no moral title. Besides, 
a policy of remissions in bad years does not well fit in with the 
essential principles of the Bombay land revenue system under 
which the assessments are so light that, properly speaking, 
the ryot ought to need no such leniency on the part of the 
State even in bad years. And if he finds himself hard-pressed 
iu a season like this, it is his own fault, and Government cannot 
help him. 

This is the general view—or line of view—on which the 
present instructions of Government in respect of laud revenue 
collection seem to be based. How far such an estimate of the 
ryot’s j)osition is in agreement with the facts, is a matter on 
which opinions will probably differ ; but that some such esti¬ 
mate it is that underlies, runs throuah, and colours these fresh 
orders, hardly appears open to doubt. 

Accordingly, instead of proposing, as was sangiiinely ex¬ 
pected in some quarters, to grant any large remissions on 
account of famine losses, or abate the current year demand 
in consideration of the agricultural deterioration that has 
taken place in recent years,—neither measure of relief being 
likely to benefit the ryot under the present circumstances,— 
Government directs in these “ farther” orders a stringent levy 
during the current year, not only of the year’s demand, but 
also of heavy arrears of the past year, allowing remissions and 
suspensions only in extreme cases. These orders may be thus 
summarized :— 

Now, first of all, that the new financial year has opened, 
the work of recovering past arrears of land revenue should 
begin at once in all these famine districts under Sections 150, 
151, and 152 of the Land Revenue Code, and in accordance with 
the orders already issued, i.e., those*contained in the Government 
Resolution of January last and subsequent circulars ; and there 
should be no further delay in rigorously enforcing the provisions 
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of the law against defaulters “ about whose possession of means 
to pay there is no doubt"—including, of course, superior holders 
and mortgagee-sawkars in possession. As regards others who 
are not well-to-do, they should, in no way for the present, be 
“pressed"— i. e., while the farming-operations are still in 
progress. 

As soon, however, as the crops are ripe, the work of general 
collection may he taken in hand. 

Well-to-do ryots, superior holders and mortgagee-sawkars 
in possession will, of course, pay up their dues at such times 
snd in such instalments as are fixed under the Land Revenue 
Code ( Sections 139 and 146 ). As regards others, the work 
must begin earlier, the year being an exceptional year. 
Wherever necessary or expedient, precautionary measures autho¬ 
rized in Sections 140 and 141 of the Code should be taken. 
These refer to standing crops. 

Such precautions are usually taken when there is reason 
to apprehend an extensive default through previous disposal of 
standing crops. Under Section 140 of the Land Revenue Code, 
when a crop is mortgaged or sold or otherwise disposed of, the 
Collector can assert the priority of Government claims as per 
Section 137 and prevent its removal until the revenue is paid. 
Section 141 is of wider scope, and empowers the Collector in 
any case in which he deems such precaution necessary, to forbid 
the reaping or removal of it until the ryot pays his assessment, 
by placing watchmen over it, if required. Here it may be noted 
that the present instructions modify the stringency of the law by 
adding a provision that Government’s lien on the crop should 
be enforced only “ where the crop is good and leaves, after 
discharge of the Government dues, a balance sufficient for the 
maintenance until another harvest, of the cultivator and those 
dependent on him. " 

When the brops are reaped, the recovery of both the year’s 
demand and past arrears, should commence ; and in regard to 
past arrears, it should be considered “ whether the outturn is, 
or is not, such as will enable the occupant without borrowing tc 
pay ” them in whole or in part. Generally speaking, 

( 1 ) when a ryot gets a good crop “ on a considerable 
area of land ", he will, of course, be able to pay up all his dues’; 

( 2 ) when the holding is smaller, and the ryot is poor, 
the year’s demand plus only part of arrears should be recovered ; 
the balance being left for future levy ; 
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( 3 ) when the bolding is still smaller, and the crop poor, 
and the outturn is not such as wilt leave any balance after 
discharging the year’s assessment and supplying the means ” 
of the ryot's subsistence until another harvest, the year’s assess¬ 
ment only should be collected, and a release from past arrears 
granted ; 

(4) when the land is left uncultivated through the 
cultivator’s want of means, the arrears should be remitted, and 
the current year’s demand suspended until another harvest. 

Such briefly are these “ further instructions ” Government 
has recently issued in the matter of land revenue collection dur¬ 
ing the current year. They may be considered under a double 
aspect—(1 ), as to the nature and extent of relief authorized in 
the direction of remissions and suspensions; and ( 2 ) in respect 
of the modus operandi laid down. 

First ( 1 ) regards relief —it will be noticed, (a) that there 
is going to be absolutely no abateme.ut of the current year’s demand 
in any case and under any circumstances and that—crop or no 
crop—land sown or land unsown—cattle alive or cattle dead— 
the land occupant will be responsible for the demand ; 

( 5 ) that relief in the shape of suspension of the year’s 
demand or remission of past arrears is restricted within the 
narrowest limits—almost bordering on the irreducible minimum ; 

(<7) that the grant of such relief is made entirely depend¬ 
ent on the kind of harvest that there is going to be, and that no 
regard whatsoever is to be had in this connection to past famine 
losses ; and 

( 0 ?) that the net result of the year’s collections may be 
estimated to be, that a ha,re subsistence until another harvest is 
all that is likely to be left under the operation of these orders 
to the bulb of the ryots, and no more if even that much at all. 
Just to be able to gauge the practical working of these instruc¬ 
tions, we may take the different classes of ryots, and examine 
how each will be affected by them. The agriculturists may be 
classed as under in a rough way :— 

A.— OCOUl’ANTS HOLUING DIBECTLY UNDER GOVERNMENT. 

{a) Well-to-do, or fairly so, numbering about 25 p. c. 
of total number of ryots. 

(5) Not well-to-do, more or less in debt, but 

retaining possession of their holding ... 25 p. c. 
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B.—OCCUPANTS NOT HOLDING DIRECTLY UNDER 
GOVERNMENT. 

{a) Tenants of superior kolders. 20 p. c- 

{b) Those whose lands are mortgaged with 
possession to the Sawkars, bat who are 
still in occupation of their acres as their 
tenants by their permission and sufferance 
under Section 33 of the Land Revenue 
Code ..30 p. c. 

Of these, occupants of class A (a) holding directly under- 
Government and fairly well-off will be expected, even after the 
dreadful losses of the past year, to meet their liabilities without 
much difficulty. They never ask for relief, and no relief is 
ever granted to them. They number about 25 per cent of the 
total body of ryots. 

As regards the remaining 75 per cent of ryots, relief 
under the new orders is strictly confined to occupants of class 
They hold directly under Government, and form another 
25 per cent of the total body. They are poor, and_ more or 
less embarrassed, though not hopelessly, and relief will be 
dealt out to them on some such linos as these;—(1 ) Those 
of the class A(i) who get ijood crops on fairly large holdings— 
and their holdings are in most cases medium-sized, ranging 
from 15 to 40 or 50 acres—will have no relief in any shape, 
and Government hold that they should be able to pay up all 
their claims without difficulty—and possibly Government is 
right. But we have to remember that these poor, struggling 
agriculturists will have, besides Government assessment and 
arrears, also to pay interest to their Sawkar on their existing 
debts or means, instalments of Tagai and subsistence advances 
they have received from Government, as they fall due; and 
we may not be far out in our calculation if we take it that 
what they will have probably left to them after all these 
payments will be little more than a bare subsistence until 
another harvest. 

(2) In the case of those whose holdings are smaller and 
who obtain inferior crops—the outturn being just enough to 
leave them a small surplus after payment of the year’s assess¬ 
ment, over and above a year’s subsistence—the whole of that 
surplus will be swept off into the Government Treasury in 
of arrears; and the remaining part will be held 
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over for future levy. Thus, the only measure of relief they 
«et is suspension of part of their arrears until another harvest, 
and no other. These ryots will have nothing besides a yearns 
subsistence, with which to pay their Sawkar or tagai and other 
instalments, and these consequently will remain hanging over 
their heads a burden for future years. 

( 3) Those whose holdings are small, and have poor crop 
■—the yield being just enough, after payment of the year’s 
assessment, for their subsistence until another harvest—will be 
required to pay only the current year’s assessment, and will 
have a full release granted to them from past arrears. These 
lucky few thus no doubt get a large measure of relief, but 
still will have no-where withal left to meet their other liabilities. 

( 4) Lastly, those who have not been able to cultivate 
their fields through want of means, and have, therefore, no 
crop, will have all their arrears remitted, and only the current 
year’s demand will be held over for future levy. 

Taking all these sub-divisions of class k{b) of occupants, 
we see relief will be given under these instructions 

To sub-division 2, in the shape of suspension of past arrears. 
Do. do. 3, full remission of arrears. 

Do. do. 4, remission of arrears +• suspension of 

current year’s demand. 

But these will have only a bare subsistence left to them until 
another harvest. They cannot be more than 10 to 15 per cent 
at the outside of the total number, and this marks the extreme 
limit of relief Government sanction in these new instructions. 

Passing on to ryots of class B ( a-(5 ) —those namely, not 
holding under Government direct—we find they are altogether 
kept outside the pale of relief contemplated in these new orders; 
and will have to bear their misfortunes and burdens as best 
they can—unassisted and even unpitied. The year’s revenue 
and past arrears will be levied, in the first place, not from 
these inferior occupants, but from their superior holders—in¬ 
cluding mortgagee-sawkars in possession. But when these 
superior holders pay up these State dues on demand, they will 
be entitled to Government assistance under Section 86 of the 
Land Bevenue Code in the summary levy of their rents from 
their tenants ; and Section 86 lays down that their rents shall 
be recovered for them by the employment of the same coercive 
55 
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process as well as of the sarM precautionary and other measures 
^s are prescribed in the code for the realization of Government 
revenue. And be it further noted that Government will be 
bound to give such assistance to these superior holders and 
raortgagee-sawkars, minus^ of coarse, all those limitations 
that Government has deemed fit to impose this time as a special 
qase upon its own collection operations. As pointed out on a 
former occasion, the tenants of these superior holders are, under 
our Bombay system, entirely at their mercy and, nnlike their 
coj^reres in North India, enjoy no recognised rights whatever 
—a grave defect in the land legislation of this Presidency; nor 
is relief to be granted to them through their superior land-hol¬ 
ders. The coercive processes provided in the Code for the 
recovery of arrears include, under Section 150, forfeiture of 
bolding, sale of the defaulter’s moveable and immoveable 
property, arrest and imprisonment. The rents to be levied 
jre the rents agreed upon between the parties, under Section 
63, Government reserving to itself no power whatever under 
the law to modify or regulate them in any way. They are 
Dften unconscionably heavy. As the Hon’ble Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie stated at the recent Poona meeting of the Legis¬ 
lative Council,” they rarely, if ever, fall below twice the assess¬ 
ment, and, in numerous instances, are equal to three times 
and higher multiples of the assessment.” It is such rents as 
those that will be recovered this year—as, of course, in other 
years—and that, too, with Government assistance on the 
application of their superior holders under Section 86. After 
such a stringent collection of these rents, it may well be doubt- 
Eid if even a bare subsistence will be left to these inferior holders. 
Many probably will only have a few months’ food, and will 
have to go to Bombay or Ahmedabad, there to work for their 
bread as labourers during the rest of the year—or until the 
monsoon calls them back to their homes and fields again. 
What makes the matter so grave is that these ryots placed 
in such unfortunate predicament form full 50 per cent of our 
total body of agriculturists. 

Thus, taking both the classes—A and B—of our ryots 
together, it would appear that leaving out of account the 25 per 
cent or so who arc well off, of the remaining 75 per cent who 
are not well-to-do, no more than 10 or 15 per cent get any 
relief under the new orders. The rest ( 60—65 per cent ) will 
go absolutely without relief in any shape, and will have to be 
content with bare subsistence-^va some cases until another bar- 
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rest, and in other and more nutnerons cases, only for a few 
■months of the year. If a ryot of this class wants to repair famine 
losses or replenish his farm-stock, or repair a well or a weir to 
his water-channel, he must go to the Sawkar for a loan or to the 
Sirkar for tagai. And if he so borrows, will the Hon. Mr. 
Monteath and his native colleague, the Hon. Mr. Desai, still 
blame him for bis improvidence? It is thus that his debts 
begin and go on piling up under our rigid land revenue system. 
In view of such certain practical operations of these fresh Gov¬ 
ernment orders in regard to land revenue collection, one is 
inclined in despair to ask—Is this the way to assist a broken, 
disheartened peasantry to raise itself from the slough of 
despond in which it at present lies struggling, and recover its 
normal position ? The collection of Government revenue—to 
proceed as if there had been no famine in the land to devastate 
the farm-yards and desolate the homes of the poor ryots, and there 
iad been only a widespread “ immoral ” combination amongst 
;hem to contumaciously withhold Government dues—is this the 
right way to deal with a situation of such gravity and help the 
recovery of the Presidency from the calamitous shock of a 
visitation of such unparalleled severity ? Surely, a more 
generous policy in the matter would have been more in accord¬ 
ance with the needs of the time as well as with the known 
liberal intentions of Government themselves. 

If these “ further instructions ” are so open to adverse 
comment in respect of the utterly inadequate measure of relief 
they propose, equally so are tliey in regard to the moefus 
opi-randi they lay down. The whole work of revenue collection 
is to proceed on the basis of indioidual inqairies —holding by 
holding—by the village officials, including a thorough crop- 
inspection, an ascertainment of the outturn and an estimate of 
its sufficiency or otherwise in the case of each holding to leave 
the ryot—after payment of the year’s assessment and past 
arrears.—a surplus enough for the maintenance of himself and 
his family. The inherent difficulty of the task, not to say the 
practicarimpossibility of such crop estimates is obvious Even 
the Department of Agriculture has not been able ^to arrive at 
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any such estimate for the Presidency during all these 16—IT 
years of its existence. But now when it is a matter of life and’ 
death to the ryot, the work is entrusted to the untrained, un¬ 
trustworthy agency of the village officials. The assistance of 
the Circle Inspectors cannot be very effective and the control of 
the superior officers must, in the nature of things, be more or 
less nominal when the operation is to extend over an area com¬ 
prising no fewer than 644,623 holdings, large and small. And 
yet, it is on the results of such village officials’ inquiries that the 
whole work of collection—including grant of remission and 
suspension—is made in these instructions to depend. What a 
perilously enormous power is hereby placed in unreliable hands, 
and what a wide door it opens to corruption and favouritism 
in the matter—^is simply fearful to contemplate. 

It was on this very ground thsxt the Famine Commission of 
1880 so strongly condemned this method of individual inquiries. 
The Hon. Mr. Monteath, no doubt, vigorously defended it, the 
other day at Poona, as being of the very essence of our Bombay 
Ryotwari Land lievenue System ; but it may be with all due 
deference pointed out that such was not the view of the Bombay 
Government up till 1880. Government Resolution No. 181 of 
January 15,1867, dealing with the grant of remissions in cases of 
failure of crops, laid down;—“ individual inquiries should, as far 
as possible, be avoided and measures of relief, as a rule, applied 
to entire villages.” Government Resolutions No. 3899 of 
October 5, 1847, and No. 1200 of March 7, 1874, still more 
emphatically declared:—“The system of inquiring into indi¬ 
vidual losses occasioned by alleged failure of crops is forbidden. 
When a group of villages has suffered from an exceptionally 
bad season, an average reduction of assessment all round will 
be made, if necessary.” The same principle was re-affirmed 
in Government Resolution No. 6007 of October 21, 1876. It 
was only in 1880 that a departure in this respect was taken and 
the present method of individual inquiries prescribed in Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution of June 5, 1880. The method has been 
tried in the last two famines—with what results we all know. 
And it would have been better if Government had seen their 
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way to return to the old and more correct principle, and put 
the whole thing on a more automatic basis by regulating the 
measure of relief to be granted according to some standard of 
general application—and over large areas where uniform con¬ 
ditions prevailed. 

These “ further instructions ” would thus appear objection¬ 
able both in respect of the extent of relief they contemplate 
and the method of granting it they sanction. With a noble- 
hearted statesman of Lord Northcote’s large and generous 
sympathies presiding over the Government of this Presid^y, 
and guiding its policy at this serious conjuncture, it is indeed 
distressing to find that the ryot comes in for such hard treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the authorities, even after such a fearful 
trial, and that so little help and sympathy is extended to him 
in his manful efforts to raise himself above the disheartening 
wreckage of a disastrous famine. Surely, the public, I submit, 
have a right to address on liis behalf an earnest personal appeal 
to His Excellency to xe-consider and revise these fresh orders 
in respect of land revenue collection in the direction of greater 
liberality, and accord to him a more generous treatment in the 
matter in consideration of his unparalleled trials and difficulties. 
And knowing, as we all do, His Excellency’s warm-hearted 
sympathies with the distressed and struggling poor, it may be 
confidently hoped that such an appeal will not go in vain. 
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I have read with much interest your leading article in- 
a recent issue of the Times of India on ‘ ‘ the Bombay Land? 
Revenue Problem.” Your forecast of the lines on which the 
coming amendment of the Land Revenue Codte is likely to be 
undertaken, is probably correct. Apparently, Government does 
not at the present moment propose to do anything more than 
take up the question of assessed waste lands and' forfeited* 
holdings, and the terms on which they are to be let in future. 
But it is understood in well-informed circles that occasion will 
be taken to introduce under the amending provisions, one or 
two new principles of a revolutionary character into the land 
legislation of the Presidency. Sections 57, 60, 61, 63 and 68 
of the Code (Act V of 1879 } vest in the Collector wide dis¬ 
cretionary powers in regard to the giving away of unoccujaed 
lands and the annexing of “ sucR conditions to the occupancy 
as may seem fit.” But the universally prevailing type of 
occupancy throughout the Presidency under the existing law 
is the one we are all familiar with—proprietary occupancies 
with unrestricted rights of transfer. In the promised amend¬ 
ment of the Code, Government seems to intend to create and 
constitute in the future allotment of waste lands a new and 
distinctly inferior class of occupancies, on a well-defined basis,. 
with restricted powers of alienation and on short-leases—pre¬ 
sumably on the analogy of the Punjab plan, as carried out in 
the Chenab Valley under the Chenab Canal Colonization Act. 
A similar scheme of non-proprietary occupancies has been 
recently adopted under Bombay Act III of 1899, and in 
accordance with rules framed there-under as noticed in the 
Government Gazette of May 10, 1900, for the Jamrao Canal 
lands in the Hyderabad and Thar and Parker districts in Sind, 
and it is hoped that it will be attended with the same measure 
of success which has so attended the experiment in the Punjab. 
The distinctive feature of this Sind scheme as borrowed from 
the Punjab Act is “that the rights and interests vested in an 
occupant by or under this Act shall not be capable of being, 
attached or sold in execution of a decree or order of any Court, 
or in any insolvency proceedings, nor shall they or any of them, 


*Thi9 letter appeared over the signature ‘ J. ’ in the limes of 
India dated 12tb March 190L 
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without the previous consent in writing of the Commissioner 
in Sind, be transferred or charged by any sale, gift, or 
mortgage, or other private contract” (Bombay Act III of 
1899, sec. 8); or more specifically, as laid down in the rules, 
‘ ‘ that the occupant shall not have the power or authority, 
without the previous consent in writing of the Commissioner 
in Sind had and obtained, at any time to transfer (whether 
permanently or temporarily) any right, title, or interest in, 
or to create any charge upon, the whole or any part of the said 
lands, whether by sale, gift, mortgage, relinquishment of poS'^’ 
session, or otherwise in any manner whatsoever.” Judging from 
all accounts—particularly from a recent speech of Sir Mack- 
worth Young, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
at the Lyalpur Durbar—these Chenab Colonies in the Punjab, 
where the settlers do not possess “proprietary rights, but only 
rights of occupancy which cannot be alienated without the 
permission of the Chief Revenue authority of the Province,” 
are making wonderful progress, and the Chenab Valley, with 
its magnificent system of perennial canals, promises to be the 
Punjab peasant’s “ Happy Valley,” where the grasping, greedy 
usurer shall have no place in the economy of rural life, and the 
evil of land indebtedness shall not be suffered to strike root 
and grow—a “new Punjab” where peace and plenty ever 
shall reign and cheer the ialwuring Crown colonist, freed as be 
is from the onerous obligations of a free allodial proprietor. 
The Bombay Government is naturally anxious to follow in the 
wake of the model Frontier Province, and endeavour to create 
in the Presidency as it has recently done in Sind, out of its 
assessed waste lands, a similiar rural paradise for its distressed 
peasantry under a system of short-lease, non-proprietary occu¬ 
pancies. If such an anticipation is not altogether groundless, 
the coming amendment of the Land Revenue Code will be 
awaited with anxious and expectant interest, and not without 
grave apprehensions. Such a measure will be a clearly retro¬ 
grade measure—a distinct receding from the more liberal 
principles of the general land jwlicy of the Presidency. 

As regards the larger question of agricultnral indebtednesa 
and land alienation to which you draw attention, the evil is im 
doubt assuming dangerous dimensions in all parts of the Presi¬ 
dency ; but, as Lord Northcote explained a few days ago in a 
speech at Sukkur, in Sind, the initiative rests with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, not with the Local Government. It is, 
however, one of the “twelve questions ” to which Lord Curzon 
is devoting his most serious consideration, and as far as it i« 
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possible to judge from available indications, we may not have 
to wait very long for a comprehensive project of remedial action. 
Nor are we left much in doubt as to the general cliaracter ot 
such action. 

The ryot here, as elsewhere in British India, is evidently 
sinking and suffering—the unconscious victim of his own 
ignorance and reckless extravagance—and that too, under a 
system of land tenure and laud revenue settlement, the most 
perfect that could be devised, a system which guarantees to him 
every condition of success and prosperity. The lightest taxed 
farmer in all the world—he borrows and borrows, and is now 
more or less hopelessly involved in debt, and bolding his acres 
by a privileged proprietary title, he is freely parting _ with his 
rights in the soil, and resignedly accepting the position of an 
udscriptus glebw working for his Sawkar. Surely, the fatal gift 
of full proprietary rights—including an unrestricted power ot 
alienation—lias proved his ruin. The number of such transfers 
of land from the agricultural to the non-agricnltural money¬ 
leading classes is everywhere in the Presidency alarmingly ou 
the increase, and constitutes a social and economic evil of the 
first magnitude ; and it is held that no scheme of ameliorative 
action can be effective or complete which does not, among other 
things, impose large limitations on tlie ryot’s right of _ transfer, 
and thereby save him against himself and from the imminent 
peril of expropriation. It is abundantly clear that if he is ever 
to be able to stand on his legs and thrive, he can do so only as 
a simple Crown-tenant—absolutely released from the heavy 
responsibilities of a free proprietary status to which he is 
unequal. 

Such, briefly, would appear to be the broad conclusion at 
which the Government of India has arrived after a most close 
and extended examination of the question. It is noticeable how 
the Government of India view silently ignores in a general 
estimate of the situation one of the most important and deter¬ 
mining factors—the land revenue system and its working. 
And the historical retrospect—detailing the various stages by 
which the present conclusions have been reached, as given by 
the Hon. Sir Charles Kivaz at a sitting of the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative Council, held at Simla on September 27, 1899, in the 
course of a speech moving for leave to introduce the Punjab 
Alienation of Ijaud Bill—possesses peculiar interest in this con¬ 
nection. After a brief reference to Mr. Justice West’s 
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pamphlet entitled “ The Law and the Land in India, " formu¬ 
lating for the first time a definite plan for imposing limitations 
on the power to alienate land, Sir Charles Eivaz proceeds:— 

“In 1875 in consequence of agrarian riots in the Bombay 
Deccan, a Commission was appointed to inquire into the condi¬ 
tion of the agricultural population of that part of India. The 
result of those inquiries was the passing of the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists Relief Act of 1879, by which the ordinary civil law in 
four of the Bombay Deccan districts was in many respects 
amended in favour of agricultural debtors. " 

“In 1881, legislation was undertaken for the relief_ of 
large landholders in Sind, and in the Broach and Kaira districts 
of the Bombay Presidency, and in 1882 for the relief of encum¬ 
bered estates in the Jhansi division of the North-West Provinces. 
A main feature of all these enactments was that while the 
estate remained under Government management, the indebted 
owner was debarred from alienating any portion of it. " 

“ The question of agricultural inde}>tedness was included 
by the Famine Commission of 1878 in the scope of their in¬ 
quiries, and in their report, they expressed their views on the 
desirability of protecting agricultural debtors, among other 
means of relief, by imposing restrictions on land transfers. ” 

After brief mention of Mr. Thorburu’s pamphlet on the in 
debtedness of the Mahomedans landholders of the Western 
Punjab, advocating strong measures to check the alienation ot 
lands to money-lending classes, and which attracted the notice 
of the Secretary of State, Sir Charles Rivaz goes on:— 

“In 1891 a Commission was appointed to report on the 
'working of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 1879, and 
on the desirability of extending a similar measure to other 
Provinces. The Government of India, in forwarding the Com¬ 
mission’s Report to the Secretary of State in 1894, together 
with a draft Bill to provide for the relief of the agricultural 
classes, in which certain changes proposed by the Commission^ 
in the Deccan Act had been incorporated, remarked that such 
legislation would, however, only partially meet the difficulties 
connected with the general problem of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness, that remedies of an entirely different kind, including 
measures for further restricting the right of la,nd transfer, 
seemed indispensable, and that this part of the subject would be 
^parately and carefully considered.” 

.56 
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“ Accordingly a circular was addressed to Local Govern 
ments in October, 1895, in which it was said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India were distinctly of opinion that some action in the 
direction of restriction upon the alienability of land was generally 
advisable, and even necessary, though the manner and degrees 
of the restriction must vary from Province to Province. Each 
Local Government and Administration was requested to taka 
the subject into its most careful consideration and to com¬ 
municate its matured views and definite proposals for action iu: 
the direction indicated. Two Notes accompanied the circular, 
in which the whole subject of agricultural indebtedness in India 
and the various possible remedies for checking transfers of land, 
were exhaustively explained and discussed. 

“ On receipt of the replies to this circular, it was decided' 
to deal first with the Punjab as being the Province where the^ 
(juestiou of agricultural indebtedness was of special importance 
in its political aspect,” 

Lord Curzon in his concluding speech on the debate referred’ 
to the point in these terms :— 

“ If it be asked why we have selected the Punjab as the 
field of this refinement, the answer is, that there the problem 
is most serious, there the evil has reached, or is reaching, the 
most dangerous dimensions, and there it possesses a wlitical 
and social as well as a purely agrarian complexion. But our 
vision is not centred on the Punjab alone. The canker of agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness which is eating into the vitals of India, 
and which is one of the twelve questions that, as 1 have re¬ 
marked on a previous occasion, I have set before myself the 
humble intention to examine, and if it may be, to attempt to 
solve, is not one of narrow or contracted application, though in 
particular parts it may be more grave in its incidence than in 
others. We shall doubtless require to handle it in different 
ways in different areas. We began some years ago after a 
tentative fashion in the Deccan, 'We are now proceeding with 
a bolder venture in the Punjab. Should we be successful in 
this enterprise, we shall be encouraged to proceed, and thus, 
stone by stone and layer by layer, to build up the fabric of 
economic and social stability for our rural population.” 

The Punjab Alienation of Land Bill is already law, and, as 
His Excellency the Viceroy significantly pointed out in bis clos¬ 
ing speech on the third reading of the Bill ( October 19, 1900 ), 
” is the first serious step in a movement which is designed to 
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free the agricultural classes ia this country~the hone and sinew 
of our strength—from an incubus which is slowly but steadily 
wearing them down.” 

The Punjab has thus been dealt with, and we are psured’ 
the turn of the other Provinces for similar protective legislation 
will come in due time; and Bombay, where the question is 
admittedly quite as serious and pressing as in the Punjab— 
minui the political element—^will not in all probability need to 
wait for any long time. The evil of agriciutural indebtedness 
and land transfer is a general and wide-spread evil, and demands, 
in the opinion of the Government of India, a remedial measure 
of general application. 

It would thus appear that this whole question has passed 
far beyond the preliminary stages of inquiry and examination, 
and the Government of India is presumably not only in posses¬ 
sion of the amplest material for forming a definite judgment on 
the subject, but would even seem to have definitely made up 
its mind as to the kind of remedial and ameliorative action the 
situation requires. And Bombay may confidently look forward 
to being blessed at no distant date—probably as soon as Sir 
Antony MacdonnelPs Commission have sent in their report— 
with a duplicate copy of the Punjab Land Alienation Act intend¬ 
ed to herald the dawn of a brighter agricultural era, and serve 
as an effective panacea for all the troubles of her distressed aud 
long-suffering peasantry. 

It may, however, be permissible to submit—even though 
it may now be too late to do so—that whatever the special 
circumstances or needs of other Provinces—political,^ social, or 
economic—no such restrictive legislation iu limitation of the 
ryot’s proprietary rights can suit or serve bis purpose on this 
side of India. The situation here is not so simple as the Gov¬ 
ernment of India seems to assume it to be ; and a view which 
holds the poor, struggling cultivator of Bombay, exclusively, or 
even mainly responsible for all his woes, and takes no account of 
the other elements in the position—particulary the land revenue 
system and its pressure, land assessments and_ their heavy in¬ 
cidence, the evil of over-assessment, and the rigidity of collection 
_cannot but appear to be essentially incorrect, one-sided and un¬ 
fair. The ryot is no doubt greatly embarrassed here, as else¬ 
where, but it is assuredly not because he lives beyond his means 
and does not save, or borrows recklessly and spends extrava¬ 
gantly—but principally, if not solely, because he is hard pressed 
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by his necessities under a revenue system which leaves him no 
rest, and shows him no indulgence even in seasons of calamitous 
drought and crop failure, and keeps loading him with burdens 
he is increasingly unable to bear. And if be is to be saved and 
helped, it cannot surely be by levelling him down from the status 
■of a free proprietary occupant to what is scarely distinguishable 
from that of an adscriptus ghbis, reducing his sense of independ¬ 
ence and responsibility, or diminishing his credit and the value 
of his holding. It is to be feared, any such project of remedial 
action would not only fail of its intended effect, but conceivably 
might make the position even worse. 

The issues at stake are momentous, affecting the well-being 
and happiness of the vast body of our toiling ryots, and would it 
be too much to hojie that the Government of India may yet, before 
committing itself to any definite line of action, see reason to 
re-consider the situation and its needs, and revise its conclusions 
in the light of a more comprehensive examination of the general 
agrarian problem as it presents itself in this Presidency ? 

Meanwhile, the public will be justified in asking that the 
papers on this subject (which are still presumably confidential)— 
including the Government of India Circular of October, 1895, 
the two exhaustive Notes accompanying the circular, and the 
replies of the Local Governments and Administrations to the cir¬ 
cular-referred to by theHon’ble Sir Oharles Rivaz in the course 
of his remarks quoted above in introducing the Punjab Land Alie¬ 
nation Bill (September 27, 1899), may be published, so as to 
enable them to appreciate better the general bearings of the pro¬ 
blem. In the absence of such authoritative material for forming a 
correct judgment, the non-official critic and student of the subject 
will obviously be placed at a serious disadvantage. 



THE BOMBHY REVENUE PROBLEM. * 

II. 


As I ventured to suggest in a, former letter, the 
Government of India, as they survey the agrarian problem as 
it exists on this side of India, can apparently come to no other 
conclusion than that the ryot’s embarrassments, serious no 
doubt as they are, have their chief fons et origo in his own 
ignorant improvidence and reckless extravagance. The local 
authorities not only endorse that view, but go further and hold 
that the existing land revenue system itself—which treats him 
as a landed proprietor, free to do what he likes with his acres 
and well able to take care of himself—is a mistake and a failure, 
and needs a fundamental re-casting. As it is, the system 
gives him everything he could need or desire for the successful 
prosecution of his industry —of tenure, fair assessments, 
free transfer. It lets him hold his land by a free pro¬ 
prietary title and at moderate rates of assessment, absolutely 
guarantees to him the non-taxation of improvements effected by 
the expenditure of his own capital and labour, and gives him, in 
the secure sense of property and propertied possession 
it thus brings to him, the strongest incentive to work, to- 
save, and to improve. No cultivator in the world could desire 
to have anything more. And yet it is painful to reflect that,, 
constructed on principles the most liberal, conceivable and 
almost analogous to those which govern the land legislation of 
most of the advanced countries of Western Europe, and intend¬ 
ed in its origin to build up a strong yeomanry, self-reliant 
and independent, proud and prosperous, to be the bone and 
sinew of rural Bombay, and to supply the most powerful stimu¬ 
lus to the improvement and efficiency of the agricultural indus¬ 
try of the Presidency—this ill-starred system inaugurated in 
1835-36, far from realising the sanguine anticipations of its 
eminent founders, only brings us, after close on three-quarters 
of a century’s trial, to an agrarian impasse from which escape 
seems so hard, if not entirely hopeless. The ryot, his ways, and 
his woes have ever been the despair of the Bombay Revenue 
Administration. He is, as he has ever been, thriftless and 
reckless, lazy and ignorant, does not, and never will, appre¬ 
ciate either the privileges or the obligations of a free landed 


• This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J. ’ in the Times o^T 
India dated 27th March 1901, 
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proprietary status. He never saves, nor ever looks beyond the 
needs of the present, seldom lives within his means, borrows 
and borrows on the security of his acres, till he can borrow no 
more. Such being the case, what wonder if we find him sink¬ 
ing and sinking everywhere, under the weight of his debts, so 
recklessly incurred, and freely giving away his rights in the 
soil to his Sawkar without a thought for the morrow, and thus 
voluntarily bringing himself down to the position of a predial 
serf “ sowing that another may reap, and toiling that another 
may rest,” and being without savings or other resource of any 
kind, unable to tide over even a single season of drought or crop- 
feilure ? Surely, if Government continues to treat him any 
longer as it has hitherto done, and leaves him to himself and 
bis methods which are hurrying him on to ruin and disaster, 
and does nothing, while there is yet time, to help him on to 
dry land against and in spite of himself, it will be neglecting 
a “ manifest duty.” 

The Hon. Mr. Monteatb, speaking on behalf of Gov¬ 
ernment, tersely put this view of the matter in a nut-shell in 
his Budget speech at the Council meeting at Poona last August 
when he observed :—“ The mass of the people are so improvi¬ 
dent that they will borrow up to the full value of their property, 
whatever it may be, and the greater the value, the greater wHl 

<be the amount of indebtedness.The bulk of the 

people would probably have been better off, if the full economic 
rent had been exacted. It is owing to the lightness of the 
assessment with fixity of tenure and power of transfer that many 
have been brought down from the ptosition of occupants to that 
of rack-rented tenants, often almost to that of serfs.” So, too, 
Mr. W. P. Symonds, our accomplished Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner, adopted a similar line of criticism in his evidence 
m the point the other day before the Famine Commission, point- 
ng out “that at the time they introduced the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists Helief Act, 1879, they ought to have coupled it with 
m Alienation Act on the lines of the Punjab legislation.” 
Further, in a brief letter to you, dated Poona, .January 30, 
Mr. Symonds remarked with still more emphasis;—“ It is 
jvident to any one who takes the trouble to think it out, that to 
attempt (as was attempted about 60 years ago) to give fixity 
)f tenure to a penniless cultivator without restricting his power 
of alienation is an absurdity. The apparent prodigality of the 
cultivator in money matters is largely a result of his euvirou- 
ament, for which.we are, in some degree, responsible. I am no 
believer in legislation as a panacea, but I blieve it is in our 
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power, by very simple means already sanctioned by precedent, 
to give the cultivator a chance and a hope of freeing his land 
and getting out of debt, and until we do this we neglect a 
tnanifest duty.” 

Such is, briefly, the view the local authorities take of the 
matter. In their opinion the very merits of the Land Revenue 
system, under which the ryot has been so long privileged to live 
and work, have here, strangely enough, proved his ruin ; and the 
position can only be saved by a radical change in the land 
policy of the Presidency, involving restrictive legislation in 
limitation of his proprietary right of free transfer and, possibly, 
a shortening of the settlement terms. 

Obviously, such an estimate of the situation and its re^ 
quirements leaves a good deal to be desired. Besides resting 
on an imperfect appreciation of the facts, it ignores some of the 
larger and more determining factors in the problem, seeks most 
unjustly to lay the whole blame on the poor ryot, who is in the 
majority of cases more or less the helpless victirn of circumstances 
he is powerless to control, and against which he is battling as 
best he can, though baffled oft, with a patience and a manliness 
which should compel admiration and sympathy, and finally 
suggests a scheme of remedial effort, which might eventually— 
if the teachings of experience are worth anything—have the 
result, by lowering his status and impairing his sense of inde¬ 
pendence, of making bis position worse, and his lot harder 
than now. 

The state of things, however, that confronts us in the 
Presidency is admittedly serious. The evil of hopeless agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness and enforced land transfer to the money¬ 
lenders is assuming dangerous dimensions in most parts of the 
Presidency, and the threatened virtual expropriation of a large 
body of our cultivator.s constitutes a socio-economic peril, the 
gravity of which cannot be over-estimated. All authorities are 
agreed that the situation is one of serious urgency and demands 
an early adoption of efiective measures to counteract the further 
progress of the evil, and otherwise ameliorate the condition of 
the rural classes in the Presidency. Vast issues of vital 
moment are thus involved in the present discussion, affecting 
the well-being of the toiling millions of the Province; and a 
brief examination of the whole question from a broader stand¬ 
point may not be without its use. 
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The points for inquiry in this connection are 

(a) Agricultural indebtedness— origin and extent. 

(h) Consequences of such indebtedness —retardation of agri^ 
cultral improvement, land transfer from the agricultural to the 
non-agricultural money-lending classes, resulting in expropria¬ 
tion of a large number of cultivators, their increasing resource- 
lessness and want of staying-power and revenue-paying capacity, 
&c. 

(c) Remedial measures. 

As regards {a) the origin of agricultural indebtedness —we- 
have the conclusions of no ferrer than three Commissions to 
guide us. The Deccan Ryots Commission, reporting in 1876, 
gave a long list of causes to which they attributed the indebted¬ 
ness of the Deccan cultivators, mentioning among others a poor 
soil, a capricious climate, inherited debt, the new Limitation 
law, and the ryots’ improvidence—on which last point, they 
observed : “ It would be idle to say that improvidence does 
not exist as a cause of indebtedness. It consists, however, 
rather in the short-sighted imprudence of an ignorant class ready 
to relieve present necessity by discounting future income on any 
terms, and unable to realise the consequences of obligations 
foolishly contracted, than in an extravagant expenditure or 
misapplication of income. The results of the Commission’s 
inquiries show that undue prorainen'ce has been given to the 
expenditure on marriage and other festivals as a cause of the 
ry^’s indebtedness.” Further, they made a prominent reference 
to the rigidity of the Land Revenue system as being “ beyond 
doubt an” element in the causes of embarrassment,}” pointing 
out, “ it is evident that a Revenue system which levies from the 
cultivators of a district such as that now dealt with, the same 
amount yearly without regard to the outturn of the season, must 
of necessity lead to borrowing. In bad years, the ryot nvust 
borrow.” And, again, “ the first year of drought which finds 
the ryot under inflexible revenue demand will surely lead him 
into debt.” As regards the pressure of the revenue demand, 
the Commission was divided in opinion, but Mr. Lyon, Mr. 
Carpenter, and Sir A. Colvin strongly expressed their convic¬ 
tion in minutes of dissent that the ryot’s difficulties were largely 
aggravated by excessive enhancements of assessments on re- 
Y&ion. The Famine Commission of 1880 gave a similar 
explanation of the general indebtedness of the landed classes, 
remarking ; “ The origin of debt among the landed classes is 
traceable to various causes, among which the most prominent 
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are the failure of crops from drought, expenditure on marriage 
and other ceremonies, general thriftlessness, an improvident use 
of sudden inflations of credit, the exactions of an oppressive body 
of middlemen and administrative errors, such as unsuitable 
revenue settlements ; and debt once incurred very rapidly grows 
with exorbitant rates of interest,” They, however, took care to 
dissociate themselves from the view that the “ system of rigid 
and regular collection of the land revenue ” was one of 
the causes of such indebtedness, remarking : “ Seeing the very 
small proportion which the laud revenue bears to the 
gross produce of the land, there cannot be much founda¬ 
tion for the view.” (Report, Part II, page 132.) The 
Commission of 1891, appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, confining their ob¬ 
servations, to the Deccan districts, drew pointed atten¬ 
tion to this very rigidity of the Bombay Land Revenue system 
as being, in their view, the most prominent cause—next, of 
course, to “ the capriciousness of the climate”—of the ryots’ 
growing indebtedness. In paras 85 and 66, they wrote : “ As 
to the incidence of the present assessment, the inquiries made 
by the Commission were on too limited a scale to warrant 
tneir expressing a general opinion with confidence ; but though 
the localities visited included some of the poorest parts of the four 
districts, no complaints of the assessment being too heavy were 
made, and all the evidence pointed to the conclusion that the 
revenue is on the whole moderate. There can, however, be no 
question that the rigidity of the present system is one of'the 
main causes which lead the ryots of the Deccan into fresh debt, 
and that the dates on which the revenue is realised are in some 
places unsuitable, and place the ryot at an unnecessary dis¬ 
advantage.” “ It is generally stated that in the Deccan out of 
three seasons one is good, one middling, and one had. Mr. 
E. C. Ozanne, o- s., the Survey and Settlement Commissioner, 
considers, however, that even this moderate estimate is too 
sanguine, and that in every cycle of eleven years five or six 
are bad, and the rest either good or middling. It seems obvious 
that a revenue system which aims at securing a fixed annual 
payment is unsuited to such a couutry. Such a system could 
only work smoothly if the good seasons occurred regularly, and 
the ryots were sufficiently provident to save the surplus of good 
against the losses of bad years ; but, unfortunately; in the 
Deccan good seasons do not occur regularly, and the average 
ryot is not provident.” ( Report 1891-92, Part III, page 67. ) 
57 
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Looking at the matter in the light of a longer and larger 
experience, as also in view of the more recent developments of 
the situation, I submit, we must—however reluctantly—put 
down not only the rigidity of revenue collection, but also the 
excessive pressure of the existing land revenue assessments as 
among the prominent causes of the ryots’ indebtedness. 

Here, however, we come to a point which, as being the 
most important and delicate in the controversy, necessitates a 
somewhat extended investigation. When a similar contention 
was pressed in Council at Poona last year, in the course of the 
Budget debate by some of the native members, including the 
Hon. Mr. Metha, the Hon. Mr. Monteath indignantly asked : 
“ What evidence is there of over-assessment ? ” The Hon. Mr. 
Muir-Mackeiizie entered into an elaborate discussion of the point 
and stated : “ The belief of the Settlement Department, to 
which 1 had for some time the honour to belong, is that the 
assessment is exceedingly light on the average in the Deccan 
and Karnatak, light to moderate in the Konkan, and moderate 
to full in Gujerat. No-where is it believed to be on the full 
average excessive.” So, too, when the matter came \ip again 
before the Famine Commission the other day in connection with 
the question of suspension and remission of* land revenue, the 
official witnesses—one and all—concurred in the view that the 
land revenue assessments in the Bombay Presidency were on 
the whole not only moderate, but even light. The Hon. Mr. 
Muir-Mackenzie stated in the course of his evidence that the 
land revenue on an average—including even the highest assess¬ 
ments—took up 110 more than between seven and eight per 
cent of the gross produce of the soil, in Gujerat the proportion 
being about twenty per cent, in the remainder of the Province 
under six per cent. Mr. Symonds, the Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner, who followed, told the Commission that even in 
Gujerat the incidence of laud revenue was not so heavy, stating 
“ouly in four districts in the Presidency does the land revenue 
fall at more than ten per cent of the gross produce. In the 
districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira and Broach the assessments are 
above ten per cent; the assessment in Ahmedabad is 10*66 
in Kaira 13-71, and in Broach 16*1 per cent, of the gross 
produce. Elsewhere throughout the Province the incidence of 
land revenue is under 6 per cent. In only Kbandesh, Satafa, 
Bijapur and Pharwar does the assessment exceed 6 per cent, 
and in these only by a fraction.” 
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Sucli is the official estimate of the incidence of the land 
revenue demand in the Presidency. Prima facie, such an 
estimate would strike one as surprisingly low—possibly a gross 
under-estimate. In Bengal, where the land-tax under the 
Permanent Settlement is by general consent the lightest in all 
India and averages no more than annas eleven per cultivated 
acre, and seven annas per head of population, the proportion 
of the State share to gross produce is officially estimated at 
about six per cent. In the North-West Provinces, where there 
is the middleman to intercept a portion of the profits of the 
soil, Sir Antony Macdonnell, the Lieutenant-Governor, says in 
his evidence before the Currency Commission (Question 5739): 

“ I should say that the fair .average share of the gross produc¬ 
tion taken by the landlords in rent would be about 20 per cent, 
and I think, as a rule, the Government takes less than half of 
that. I should say, the Government assessment of land revenue 
in the N. W. Provinces is represented by about eight per cent, 
of the gross produce.” In the Punjab, Mr. Baines (in the 
Decennial Report on the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India, 1891-92, p. 226) states that “the State 
share is taken, as a rule, at one-sixth of the gross produce ” 
{i. e. IQ'Q per cent). In Madras, the incidence is officially 
estimated to range from ticehe per cent to thirty-one per cent 
of the gross produce. Here in Bombay, excepting the four 
Gujerat districts, we are asked to believe that the share 
claimed by the State on an average ffills below 6 per cent 
of gross production, so that the revenue demand is as light as 
in Bengal under its Permanent Settlement, and a good deal 
lighter than in other provinces. 

It is not known on what data these authoritative estimates 
of the Bombay Revenue Department as to the incidence of land 
revenue in this Presidency—put forward with such show of 
mathematical precision—are founded. If they, however, rest, 
on no better basis than is supplied by the reported results of 
crop experiments, conducted from year to year in various parts 
of the Presidency mostly by non-expert revenue officers who 
claim no special acquaintance with agricultural matters, we 
have it, on the authority of Mr. J. W. Mollison, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, who is responsible for these crop- 
cutting experiments, that not much “ precision” or “ import¬ 
ance” attaches to the results of those experiments as “ at 
present carried out.” ( Vide report of his evidence before the 
Pamine Commission published in the Times of India.) It may 
be remarked in this connection that, as with us the land assess- 
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inents are fixed not with reference to the ascertained gross or 
net produce of the soil as is done in Madras or the Punjab, but on 
the basis of an abstract valuation of the inherent productive 
capabilities of the soil by an expert department, we have not 
on this side anything like a large or varied accumulation of 
well-attested facta on the point such as exists in other Provinces, 
—a circumstance which makes it a matter of extreme difficulty 
to test the value of these official estimates as to the incidence 
of land revenue, f ortunately, however, we are not left entirely 
to groupe in the dark on the point. We have important side¬ 
lights to help us in our endeavour to arrive at a tolerably correct 
conclusion on this much debated question. 

The pressure of the land revenue demand, as it at present 
exists in this Presidency, may be tested and measured in four 
distinct ways, viz. in reference— 

(1) To its incidence fcr head of population. 

(2) ), J 5 >» per cultivated acre oj land. 

(3) ,, ,, ,, as compared with gross produce. 

(4) „ „ „ „ „ ,, net produce. 

And, so tested and measured, it will be seen that it is not only 
heavy absolutely and in itself, but even relatively, as compared 
with what it is in other Provinces. In spite of what the Hon. 
Sir Kdward Law is pleased to assert in his Financial Statement 
just published as to the advancing prosperity of the Indian 
agriculturist, be is, as a matter of fact, hard pressed and in 
sore distress all over India, tottering under the accumulating 
weight of burdens he is more and more unable to sustain, except, 
perhaps, in the Happy Valleys of the Chenab and the Nara ; 
but no-where, we have sorrowfully to admit with all due de¬ 
ference to the distinguished defenders of the Bombay Land 
Revenue system, is he so badly off as in this premier Presidency 
of Bombay. 

This letter is alrpdy rather long, and I must stop, re¬ 
serving a detailed investigation of the point for another 
occasion. 
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welfare, and comfort, and contentment of the people in India. Let 
me inform you, when I returned to my native country, and had 
the honour of standing in the presence of Her Majesty, how kindly 
she asked after the welfare of her subjects in the East. Let me 
tell you when that great Queen appointed me her Viceroy of India, 
how warmly she enjoined on me the duty of caring for your interests. 
Prince Albert, the Consort of Her Majesty, the fame of whose great¬ 
ness and goodness Las spread through the whole world, was well ac¬ 
quainted witli all connected with this country, and always evinced 
an ardent desire to see its people happy and flourishing. 

My friends ! It is now more than eighteen years since I first saw 
Lahore. For thirteen years I lived in the Punjab. For many years, 
my brother. Sir Henry Lawrence, and I, governed this vast country. 
You all knew him well, and his memory will ever dwell in your 
hearts as a ruler ■who was a real friend of its people. I may truly 
say that from the day wo e'xercised authority in the land, we spared 
neither our time, nor our labour, nor our health, in endeavouring 
to accomplish the work which we had tmdertaken. We studied to 
make ourselves acquainted with the usages, the feelings, and the wants 
of every class and race; a,nd wo endeavoured to improve the condition 
of all. There are few pai'ts of this province which I have not visited, 
and whicli I hope that I did not leave, in some degree, tlie better for 
my visit. Since Pritish rule was introduced, taxation of all lands has 
been lightened, canals and roads have been constructed, and schools 
of learning have been established. From the highest to the lowest, 
the people have become contented, and have proved loyal. When 
the great military revolt of 1857 occurred, they aided their rulers 
most effectively in putting it down. The chiefs mustered their con¬ 
tingents, which served faithfully, and thousands of Punjabi soldiers 
flocked to our standards, and shared with the British troops the 
glories, as well as the hardships, of that great struggle. 

Princes and Gentlemen ! If it be wise for the rulers of a counti'y 
to understand the language and appreciate the feelings of its people, 
it is as important that the people should have a similar knowledge 
of their rulers. It is only by such means that the two classes can 
live happily together. To this end, I urge j'ou to instruct your 
sons, and oven your daughters. 

Among the solid advantages which you have gained from English 
rule, I will now oidy advert to one more. It has given the country 
many excellent administrators. Some of the ablest and kindest of 
my countrymen have been employed in the Punjab. Every man, 
from the highest to tlie lowest, can appreciate a good ruler. You 
have such men as Sir Ilobert Montgomery, IMr. Donald Macleod, 
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In Millions of Acres. 




Total 


Net 

Year. 


Cropped 

Double 

Cropped 



Area. 

Cropped. 

Aren. 

1889-90 ... 


25-716 

-082 

25-133 

1890-91 ... 


25-578 

-645 

25-032 

1891-92 ... 


25-047 

•432 

24-614 

1892-93 ... 


25-943 

•780 

25-162 

1893-94 ... 


25-407 

-709 

24-697 

1894-95 ... 


25-376 

-778 

24-398 

1895-96 ... 

• • » 

25-000 

*675 

24-324 

1896-97 ... 

**• 

19-090 

•663 

19-246 

1897-98 ... 

• • • 

24-312 

■755 

23-557 

1898-99 ... 

« 4 • 

24-689 

•727 

23-962 

1899-1900 ... 

• • • 

22*394 

•535 

22-059 


As will be seen from the above table, the crop{ied acreag 
shows almost a continuous decrease, as compared with the leve 
of 1889-90—except in 1892-93, In the pre-famine yea 
1895-96, the net cropped area was just 24-324 million acres, o 
8 lakhs less than in 1889-90. But as regards the outturn c 
crops for that year, which was on the whole a normal yeaj 
even the cheery optimism of the Hon’ble Mr. Muir-Maokenzi 
was not able to put it at more than 574 lbs, as contrasted wit 
Lord Curzon’s assumed normal yield of 840 lbs, for the whol 
of India. Heavier, however, by far than even this diminutio 
in cropped areas, has been the loss of agricultural cattle durin; 
the six years ending 1899-1900, as shown in the table belo^ 
compiled from the Administration Reports for 1893-94 am 
1899-1900 

Agricultural Cattlk. ( 000s omitted). 



Ci 

o 

o 

m 

c5 


District. 

CO 

I— H 
) 

C- 

F-) 

^ 8 


o 

00 

1—» 

Cv 

GO 

OJ 

p 

r-* 

p 

N. Division. 





Abmedabad. 

... 442 

147 

295 ) 


^^Laira ... ... ... 

... 402 

184 

2i8 { 

60 

Ranch Mahals ... 

... 283 

79 

184 f 

Broach.. 

... 148 

74 

74) 

r 

1 

Surat . 

... 338 

308 

30 

1 

1 

Thana . 

... 407 

390 

17 

J 

Total .. 

2,020 

1,182 

CO 

GO 
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0. Division. 


Khandesh 
Nasik ... 
Nagar ... 
Poona ... 
Sholapur 
Satara ... 

« • • * • • 

• • • « • • 

• •« • 

... 965 
... 598 
... 749 
... 623 
... 547 
... 639 

440 

384 

382 

436 

314 

473 

525 
214 
367 i 
187 ' 
233 
166^ 


Total . 

. 4,121 

2,429 

1,692 

S. Division. 

Belgiium . 

Eijapur. 

Dharwar . 

Kolaba. 

Hatnagiri . 

Canara.. 

... 574 
... 606 
... 630 
... 308 
... 119 
... 297 

481 

405 

609 

308 

125 

287 

93"! 
200 1 
21^ 

• • ■ 

* « * 

1^ 


Total ... 2,534 

2,216 

315 

Total for the Presidency. 8,675 

5,826 

2,825 


-54 

40 


12 


lOtai lur tiio X ici5Avxcxn.>j • vjv ■ 

As will appear from the above table, the decrease of agricul¬ 
tural cattle—the ryot’s chief wealth aud stay-is general m the 
Presidency, excepting the two districts of Kolaba and Ratnagiri, 
and aggregates during the past six years no less than 28lakhs 
on total of 86 7 or about 33 per cent. In the four Gujerat 
districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach and Paucb Mahals, it is 
over 60 per cent; in the Deccan it is over 40 per cent; in 
Khandesh it is over 50 per cent; and in Nagar it is close on 
50 per cent. This appalling loss of cattle, especially in the 
famine districts, is perhaps the most depressing feature ot the 
situation. What wonder if amidst such disheartening wreckage 
of famine-devastation, the ryot stands bewildered and paralysed 
—without heart, aud without hope ? 


This is, indeed, a position of unparalleled difficulty, and 
imposes upon the Government of the Presidency a duty and a 
responsibility of which they cannot divest themselves, ihe 
ryot—bard-stricken and exhausted as he is—cannot be expected 
by his own unaided efforts to recover from the “ crushing 
blows ” he has sustained aud regain the ground he has lost. 
State-1 elp in more ways than one is indispensable to 
ensure and facilitate such recovery ; and the crisis demands 
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that measures with a view to the granting of such assistance to 
him may no longer be delayed Already, famine conditions of 
a severe type prevail in several parts of the Presidency—in the 
Deccan districts of Sholapnr and Nagar it is a third visitation 
wasting a twice waste area ; and it behoves the authorities not 
to confine their view to the needs of the moment, hnt look 
farther beyond and take some action intended to bring about a 
permanent alleviation of the ryot’s sufferings. In the Central 
Provinces, where the ryot is in similar predicament, large and 
effective measures are being pushed forward with a vigour and a 
promptitude which are beyond all praise under the guidance of 
the Hon. Mr. Fraser, the present Chief Oommis.sioner—mea¬ 
sures undertaken with a view to help on the progress of agri¬ 
cultural recovery. The land revenue as essments in Saugor and 
other distressed districts are being revised with a view to redac¬ 
tion ; and conciliation proceedings on behalf of the suffering 
ryots are in progress in order to promote private amicable settle¬ 
ments of old debts. Nor are irrigation schemes, calculated to 
ensure the Province against the consequences of draught, neg¬ 
lected : they are being actively planned out with the assistance 
of a special staff of Irrigation Engineers. While so much and 
more is being done in a neighbonring Province on one _ side, 
where the stress of suffering and trial is no less severe, is it not 
somewhat disappointing to observe that there is as yet no more, 
not even a sign of any such on the part of the authorities in the 
needed direction ? Surely, Government cannot afford to be so 
apathetic or inactive in the presence of a situation like this, and 
persisting in its usual policy of non-possumus, let things drift 
with the non-chalance of official routine; and the sooner it takes 
in hand this work of ameliorative effort the better. 

The situation is grave, and demands the adoption of large 
measures. The ryot must have a fresh start, and under freer 
and easier conditions. He wants repose and breathing-time 
after the exhausting struggles of the past few years and a 
substantial alleviation of his burdens in regard to both 
the State-demand on the land and the pressure of debt. To 
put it more specifically, he requires inter alia :— 

(1 ) Relief from the harassing and disturbing operations 
of Revision Survey and Settlement —on the analogy of the Orissa 
precedent of 1866-67, when the thirty years’ settlement which 
had by that time expired in that Province, was, with the ap¬ 
proval and sanction of Lord Lawrence’s Government, ‘‘ renew¬ 
ed without alteration ” for another thirty years in consideration 
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■of the ravages brought by the famine of the year— not a mere 
postponement for two or three years of revision surveys such as 
Government has recently sanctioned—but a general foregoing 
on the part of the State of enhancement of remnue or revision 
for another twenty or thirty years. 

(2 ) Revision of the existing land revenue demand with 
a view to substantial reduction, —particularly in those districts of 
the Presidency where it at present weighs most heavily, c.y., 
Sholapur, Nagar, Kaira, Bijapur, kc.., as is being done just 
now in several districts in the Central Provinces. 

( 3 ) Special measures with a view to relief from the heavy 
load of existing indebtedness. 

Assistance in sonae such directions is what the ryot urgent¬ 
ly and indispensably requires, and it is to be hoped that the 
Bombay Government, especially under the guidance of the 
large-hearted statesman who at present presides over it, will 
rise to the full height of the duty the crisis lays upon it, and 
adopt without avoidable loss of time effective measures with a 
view to help the agricultural recovery of the Presidency from 
the depression of the past decade. 

I will not, however, anticipate here what I shall have to 
urge with more fulness of detail at a later stage of this discussion. 
I propose to address myself on the present occasion to a brief 
examination of the Land Revenue Administration that meets us 
en limine, viz., that the existing land revenue demand in the 
Presidency is not only moderate but light, and that the ryot— 
specially favoured as he is under the Bombay Revenue system— 
has no claim to, and, indeed, no need of any such relief. 

At the outset it may be of some interest to see how the 
land revenue of the Presidency has grown to its present total of 
over three crores. In 1871-2-3 it was about 242 lakhs ; to-day 
It stands at 299'9 lakhs, exhibiting an increase during the past 
thirty years of 56'2 lakhs, or 23-1 per cent thus :— 

ORDINARY LAND REVENUE IN LAKHS. 


Average of 1871-72 and 1872-73. 241-7 : 

„ 1881-82 and 1882-83 . 260*9 j 

„ 1891-92 and 1892-93 . 282-31 

„ 1898-99 and 1899-1900 . 297-9 


58 
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Total increase since 1871 t 72-73=56-2 lakhs, i.e., 23"2p.c. 
If we include sale proceeds of waste lands and other miscellane¬ 
ous items, the total land revenue of Bombay has risen from 
248-9 lakhs in 1871-2-3 to 305-8 in 1898-9-1900, the increase 
being 56-9 lakhs during the period. 

The land revenue increase that has thus taken place in this 
Presidency compares with what we have in other Provinces as 
follows :— 

LAKD REVENUE, INCLUDING MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, IN LAKHS. 

Average of Average of Increase 


Provinces. 1871-72 and 1898-99. since Per 

1872-73. 1899-1900. 1871-72-73 cent. 

H. W. Provinces 

and Oudh ... 550-0 654-7 104-7 19 

Punjab. 198-6 238'5 39-9 20 

Madras.. 456-6 492-0 85-4 8 

Bombay. 248-9 305-8 56-9 22-8 


Thus, while the State-demand on the land shows an increase 
of under 20 per cent in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
and the Punjab, and of just 8 per cent in the Ryotwari Presi¬ 
dency of Madras, in Bombay it amounts to nearly 23 per cent. 
In the Central Provinces, the increase is exceptionally heavy, 
being as much as 47 per cent, the revenue from land having 
risen from 59-4 to 87-3 lakhs during the last thirty years ; but 
it is entirely due to recent enhancements on revision, which are 
now being reduced. During the decade ending 1897-98, the land 
revenue of the Provinces averaged 68-15 lakhs, showing an 
increase of 8-7 lakhs, or about 15 per cent on the level of 
1871-2-3. Bengal, of course, with its Permanent Settlement, 
lies outside the field of comparison. 

Next, as regards this increase of our land revenue since 
1871-2-3, we may inquire how it has been obtained. As a 
conjectural estimate—a precise conclusion not being possible 
on the data available—based on information contained in the 
General Administration Reports, it would appear that nearly 
three-fourths of this increase has been secnred on revision set- 
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tlements, and that just one-fourth is consequent on extended 
tillage, thus:— 

Lakhs. 

Total land revenue increase since 1871-2.56'2' 

Lakhs. 

(A) Due to Revision Settlements.. 41*38 \ 

(B) ,, Extension of Cultivation ...14*86 J 

To take first the retisional portion of the increase—( A ), 
the revision settlement operations commenced in 1866-7, and 
from that year to 1871-2 the enhancement secured amounted to 
52*9 lakhs. Since 1872-3 the progress has been as under:— 

incbbase of land eevenue in lakhs. 

From 1872-3 to 1882-3. 9*27 

„ 1882-3 to 1892-3. 16'74 

„ 1892-3 to 1899-1900 . 15*37 

Total. 41*38 lakhs. 

The broad result of Revisional Settlement np-till now in the 
Presidency stands thus 

No. of villages revised and re-settled. 14,340^ 

Total revenue realized in the year be¬ 
fore the introduction of the revision 


settlement .. 

...155*72 

lakhs. 

Revised annual demand on re-settle¬ 
ment . 

...202-39 


Difference between former and revised 
revenue . 

... 46-67 


Percentage increase. 

... 30*0 

7 ? 

In Madras similar revision Settlements have been in progress 
since 1856-7, and the net result is an increase of about 84 lakhs 


on a total revised revenue demand of 375 lakhs, or 22 per cent. 
In Bombay, only half the area has up-till now been revised and 
re-settled, and the resultant enhancement comes up to full 30- 
per cent. 
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Secondly, as to increase of revenue due to extension of 
tillage—(B)—the statistics are incomplete and somewhat defec¬ 
tive, but taking them such as they are, we find :— 

Total cultivated acreage in millions of acres 


Year. exclusive of Canara. 

1872-3. 21-288 

1880-3. 22*227 ( a comparatively low figure 

due to the heavy drop of the 

famine year 18TG-7.) 

1892-3. 24*925 

1898-9. 23*7*26 


The increase in cultivated acreage during the twenty years from 
1872-73 to 1892-3 was about 36*4 lakhs of acres ; since 1892-3 
there has been a considerable fall-oflf owing to adverse seasons. 
The additional revenue obtained on this extension of tillage 
during the period amounts to 14*8 lakhs, or at the low average 
acreage rate of a trifle over 6 annas, as against the general rate 
of Re. 1-4 in the Presidency—an nnmistakeable proof of the fact 
that with the pressure of population, tillage has for _ the most 
part extended to poorer and poorer soils during the period. 

Putting the two kinds of increases together, viz.^ ( 1) due 
to Revision Settlements and ( 2 ) due to spread of cultivation, 
we have the following result:— 




In Lakhs of rupees. 

Total Ordinary 


Increase of 

Land Revenue. 


Revenue. 

Last year 

Due to Due to Total 

1st year. 

of the 

Revi- exten- increase. 

Decade. 

decade. 

sion. sion of 



cultivation. 

1872-3 to 1882-3 241*7 

260*9 

9*27 9-95 19-2 

1882-3 to 1892-3 260-9 

282-3 

16-74 4-66 21-4 

1892-3 to 1899-1900 282*3 

297*9 

15-37 -25 15-02 

Total Increase of Revenues in 



1871-2 


41-38 14-86 56-22 

The table shows :— 




(1) That, taking the first twenty years of the period, the 
total increase secured amounted to 40’0 lakhs, of which 26 was 
due to Revision Settlements and 14-6 due to extended 
tillage ; and 
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(2) That during the last eight years, extension of cultiva¬ 
tion having almost ceased, the enhancement of 15i lakhs secured 
has been for the most part consequent on, Revision Settlements. 

Taking the total land revenue demand for the Presidency 
as we now find it, amounting to 305 lakhs, including miscel¬ 
laneous items, we may proceed to examine its pressure with 
reference : 

(1) to its incidence per head oipopulation. 

(2) to its incidence per acre of a cultivated area. 

(3) to its ratio to the gross produce of tlie soil. 

(4) to its ratio to the net produce of the soil. 

Let us begin with its incidence in relation to population. 
The population of the Presidency by the recent census is 15'33 
millions ; the land revenue is 305 lakhs ; so that its incidence 
per 100 of ;^opulation works out to Rs. 199, or Rs. 1'9 per 
head. The incidence thus compares with what it is elsewhere in. 
the country:— 


Province. 

Population 
according to 
recent census 
in millions. 

Land Revenue 
in lakhs in 
1898-9. 

Incidence per 
100 inhabi¬ 
tants in Rs. 

Bengal .. 

74'713 

404-48 

54 

Central Provinces. 

9-847 

87-39 

90 

North-West Pro- 




vinces and Oudh. 

47-696 

663-72 

139 

Punjab. 

22-449 

256-41 

114-2 

Madras . 

38-208 

503-82 

132 

Bombay. 

15-330 

805-00 

199 

Total ... 

208-243 

2,220-82 

107 nearly 


Thus, the incidence of land revenue in relation to popula¬ 
tion is heavier by far in the Bombay Presidency than in any 
other Indian Province ; it is close on double the average for the 
whole country. In Bengal the pressure is just Rs. 54 per 100 
inhabitants ; in the Central Provinces—even with their excep¬ 
tionally heavy enhancements on recent revised settlements—it is 
Rs. 90; in the North-West Provinces and Oudh with their 
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magnificent irrigatioual facilitieH, it is Bs. 138 ; in the Panjab 
and Madras, where the land revenue is taken in full, it is 
Rs. 114 and Rs. 13!3, respectively. In Bombay, with our poor 
soil, variable climate, and uncertain rainfall, and with but few 
irrigation works, the iucideuce of the State-demand on the land 
is nearly Rs. 20d per 100 of population ! In regard to Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and tlic North-West Provinces and Oudb, 
it is contended that the incidence works out so low as compared 
with what it is in the ryotwari Provinces, because, there is here 
the zeniindar, malguzar, or talookdar middle-man to intercept a 
portion of the revenue wliich would otherwise come into the 
treasury of the State; hut in reference to this matter it seems to 
me it is ?iot sufficiently borne in mind that even in the ryotwari 
Presidencies, the State treats—or, at all events, professes to treat 
—the ryots not as “tenants” or “sub-holders” holding at rack- 
rents and on precivrious tenure, but as occupying proprietors 
of the acres they hold, entitled, under solemn proinises, to enjoy 

the net profts of the soil. No such contention, however, 
applies to any large extent to Madras or tlic Punjab, where the 
hated middleman “ landlord ” docs not exist, or exists only in 
a very small area, and where the State sliare of the proiluce 
of the soil is claimed and levied in full. But eveu here the 
incidence of the land revenue demand on population is com¬ 
paratively light—Rs. 132 iu Madras and Us. 114 in the 
Puujab per 100 of population. In Bombay, under a similar 
system of laud tenure, the imndence is Rs. 200 per 100 in¬ 
habitants, or Us. 2 per head of population. 

The full signifioaiice of this varying incidence of land 
revenue per capita of populatiou in the different Provinces of 
British India cau best be brought out by a brief comparison 
ofthoir different agricultural facts and conditions. In point 
of natural advantages of soil ami climate, rainfall and water- 
supply, Bengal stands at the top of the list as the richest 
province in India; the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, the (Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, and Madra.s follow in succession ; and 
Bombay, excepting a few districts, comes out as about the 
poorest. Gujerat is no doubt good, and so, too, is JChaudesh ; 
the Southern districts are only tolerably fair ; but the Deccan is 
poor, and exposed to violent fluctuations of rainfall, and liable 
to drought; while the Konkan, though blessed with a plentiful 
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rainfall, is for the greater part rocky and barren. As regards 
the present condition of agriculture in these different Provinces 
—taking the year 1894-5 as being on the whole a normal year 
all round—tables A., B., C., compiled from “Agricultural 
Statistics of British India for the years 1894-5 to 1898-9, 
Fifteenth Issue, ” are sub-joined, setting out the main facts 
and features :— 

Table A.—Classification of cropped areas, ploughs, aud 
cattle. (Bengal is left out of comparison for want of stati¬ 
stics ) :— 

Agricultural statistics for 1894-5 in millions. 



O qj 

0!> 

<X> 

CO 

O 


g 

Province. 

s.s 

Irrigatec 
area in aci 

Double 
cropped 
area in ac: 

No. of 
ploughj 

Agriculti 

cattle. 

N. W. Provinces 

... 25-03 

•4-18 

6-02 

3-03 

17-37 



6-50 

(average) 



Oudh 

... 8-66 

1*87 

2-89 

1-43 

7-63 

Punjab 

... 21-77 

6-71 

2-70 

2-17 

13-39 

Central Provinces 

... 16-06 

•62 

1-71 

1-16 

6-92 

Madras 

... 24*42 

5-80 

2-60 

2-73 

15-41 

Bombay Presidency proper 24’59 

•81 

•77 

1-10 

8-51 


* An exceptionally low figure for the year; the normal average 
for a number of years = 6-30 millions. 

Summarized, these figures in Table A may be put thus :— 

Per 100 acres of cropped area 
Net net. 

cropped 

Province. area in Irri- Double No. of Head of 
millions gated cropp- ploughs, cattle, 
of acres, area. iug. 


N. W. Provinces. 2b-Qo 20 24 12 69 

Oudh. 8-66 21 32 16 88 

Punjab . 21‘77 32 13 9 61 

Central Provinces. 10‘06 4 10 7 43 

Madras. 24‘42 24 10 11 63 

Bombay P r e s i- 

dency.... 24’59 3-2 2-8 4'4 35 
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Table B.—Classification of areas under crops. 

Agricultural Statistics for 1894-95 (in millions of acres)* 
Provinces. 



►T <» 


.o 

c3 o 

m 

'tS 


Superior Crops. 

^ d 


C5 

♦1—3 

a 

^ c! 

s > 

'O 

4 ::! 

a 


"ti £ 

O 

3 

Oh 

« © 

^ 2 - 
P4 

S 

pS 

Bice . 

5-10 

2-89 

•85 

4-53 

0-55 

1*75 

Wheat . 

4-83 

1-57 

7-91 

3-30 

•02 

2-04 

Oil-seeds. 

■80 

•24 

1-09 

2-28 

1-70 

1-84 

Sugarcane . 

•97 

•25 

•34 

•03 

•06 

•08 

Cotton . 

1-18 

•03 

1-03 

•00 

1-31 

2-09 

Total... 

12-94 

4-98 

11-22 

10-74 

9-64 

8-40 

Total Cropped Area.. 

31-05 11-56 

24-47 

17-78 27-02 

25-37 

Percentage of Superior Crojjped to- 

- 




Total Cropped 
Area . 

•42 

•43 

■45 

•GO 

•37 

•34 


Table C.—Comparative Summary of Tables A and B 

( 1894-95 ). 

Per 100 Acres of Cropped Area. 


OS 

§ 

O -in , 
CQ 


Province. 

g a 5 


si 

0 ^ 

■c S, 

0 43 
. bo 

^ • 

0 « 


£ 

^ C3 
t-, 

»—f 


p. ^ 

® R 
(z; *2 

Ph 

rt, C3 

w “ 

N. W. Provinces .. 

. 25-03 

20 

24 

42 

12 

69 

Oudh . 

. 8-6G 

21 

32 

43 

16 

88 

Punjab. 

. 21-77 

32 

13 

45 

9 

61 

Central Provinces.. 

. 10-08 

4 

10 

60 

7 

43 

Madras. 

. 24-42 

24 

10 

37 

11 

63 

Bombay . 

. 24-59 

3-2 

2-8 

3-4 

4.4 

35 


The figures put together in the preceding tables—parti¬ 
cularly in table C in their summarised form—arrest attentioon 
Viewed in their mutual dependence, they present an altogether 
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unfavourable picture of the condition of agriculture in the 
Bombay I’residency as compared with other Provinces. It is a 
picture of agricultural poverty and destitution—unrelieved by a 
single redeeming feature. We have on our side very little 
irrigation —^jnst a trifle over 3 per cent of the total cultivated 
acreage, and very little double-cropping—not even 3 per cent 
owing to the general poverty of the soil and the absence of 
irrigational facilities ; we have just between four and five 
ploughs per 100 acres of cultivated area, or (say), one plough 
tor 20 and 25 cropped acres, and no more than thirty-five head 
of cattle—and all this, be it remembered, in a normal year like 
1894-95. As regards cattle, the state of things, after the dread¬ 
ful havoc caused by tlie recent famine, is now much worse. We 
have now about 58 5 lakhs of cattle in the Presidency, or about 
twenty-four head for every 100 cultivated acres ; the plough 
cattle—oAcu and Iio-buirulues-—nujuLer only 24 lakhs ( oxen 
22-1 and he-buffliloes 1'8 lakhs )—scarcely a pair per 20 acres 
of net cropped area. As to cropping, the major jjart of the 
area is under millets and inferior grains, and tlie acreage under 
superior crops is only about one-third of the total. 

As compared with other Provinces, the facts may be set 
out thus :— 

( 1 ) Bombay has a smaller irrigated area than any other 
Province, barely 3 per cent, as against 32 per cent in the 
Punjab and 24 per cent in Madras. 

(2) Bombay has a smaller double-cropped acreage than any 
other Province—not even 3 per cent, as against 10 per cent 
in Madras, 13 per cent in the Punjab, and higher percentages 
elsewhere. 

(3) Bombay has a smaller area under superior crops 
than elsewhere, it being 34 per cent only—the lowest figure 
in all India. 

(4) Bombay has fewer ploughs than any other Province 
in relation to cropped area. Punjab has twice as many ploughs 
and for a smaller cropped acreage, the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh—three times as many. 

(5) Bombay has fewer cattle than any other Province, 
there being now no more than about twenty-five head of 
cattle per 100 cropped acres—the lowest figure in all British 
India. 

59 
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I'hi^se facts may be respectfully commended to the notice 
of tlie offi(;ia! optimists—especially of the Revenue Survey and 
Set'lemeur Hcpirtment—who see nothing but “striking 
proofs” of ivlvivncing prosperity amongst the agricultural 
classes. The br<)al couchi'ion to which they all lead up is 
that, agriciiltnriilly speaking, Rombay is in every respect about 
the poorest Province in all India. And yet, proportionately to 
our nutulters, we are compelled to make a larger contribution 
to tlie land revenue of the Empire than the people of any other 
Proviuco—Hs. ^0) nearly per lOU of population. A land 
revenue system—iin'ler which the heaviest land taxation, pro- 
,portiouateIy to population, is laid upon a Province, the poorest 
in agricultural resources and conditions—evidently sins against 
sound Political Economy and all ideas of fiscal justice, and 
istauds condemned. 


Province. 

"Bengal 


*»• 

Land Revenue 
per 100 
inhabitants. 

Re. 

... 84 

Central Provinces 


••• 

... 00 

North-West Provinces and Oudh ... 

... 139 

I’uniab 


••• 

... 114 

Madras ... 

• •• 

»»* 

,.. 132 

Bombay ... 



... 199-4 


Here, then, we have, in this exceptionally heavy incidence 
"Of land revenue on population, one decisive indication—(an 
indication only, i do not claim it as an absolute proof)—of 
the generally excessive pressure of the State-demaud upon the 
land in this Presidency, of which the ryot comptains, ahd to 
which ho mainly ascribes his difficulties. Utlier indicationa 
will be supplied as we proceed with our inquiry into the land 
revenue incilence question—particularly in relation to culti¬ 
vated acreage, and the gross and net produce of the soil. 

1 beg to stop here, reserving this further inquiry for 
another occasion. 
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As I endeavoured to point out in my last letter, the pres¬ 
sure of the land revenue demand in this rresidency, as measured 
by its incidence on population, is exceptionally heavy—heavier 
by far than in any other province of British India. Equally 
heavy will be found to be on examination the pres^-ure of its 
incidence on cultivated acreage. Taking the year 1898-99 as 
being a fairly normal year, and confining our views to Ityot- 
wari tracts, we see the average incidence per acre of land 
revenue on fully assessed and cultivated area in Bombay oome* 
to alwut Ee, 1-6. The incidence thus compares witii what 
we have elsewhere:— 


Provinces. 


fneidence per acre 
of land revenue on 
fully Mfeesed sad 
cultivated aw. 


village 


oom- 


Madras (Eyotwari) . 

N. W. Provinces ( Zamindari and 

muuities, temporarily settled ) . 

Qudh (do. do.) ,«. ... ... 

Bombay (Eyotwari) ... ... ... 

Punjab (Zamindari and village communities, 
temporarily settled)... ... 

Bengal (Zamindari, tempomrily settled ) 

U. Provinces ( Eyotwari) . 

0- Province.s ( Zamindari and village communi¬ 
ties, temporarily settled) . 


Es. 

2 

2 

1 

1 


a. 

4 

0 

15 

6 

2 

1 

11 


P* 

11 

8 

7 

0 

10 

2 


0 9 


The significance of these comparative land revenue incideuhe 
ifiguros is a good deal obscured by diversities of land tenure as 
^between one Province and another; but the relatively low 
ifigure for Bombay—especially as comptred witb Madras, which 
is^uuder a parallel system of laud aettlemeat—seems to afford, 
in the judgment of the Hon. Muir-WLackeuzic, “ a strong pre¬ 
sumption of the extreme mo leratiou of onr assessment as » 


* This letter appeared over the signature ' J. ’ in the Timi* 
of India dated 26th April 1901. 
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wliola ”—(mds hia speech in Council last year at. Poonwj 
August 25, 1900)—the view held evidently being that a low 
average incidence must necessarily mean light assessment. It. 
may, however, be with due deference pointed out that an 
average land revenue incidence represents the resultant of two 
distinct factors—the scale of assessment rates on the one side, 
and the agricultural value of soils assessed on the other; and 
the Chief Secretary to Government apparently overlooks the couf 
sideration that a low incidence may as well be the result—as 
it can be shown to be in this Presidency— of high rates of 
assessment as applied to inferior soils and low-class cultivation ^ 
as it may, of course, be of a low scale of rating. In the 
Madras Presidency the high average (Rs. 2-4-11) is due to 
the inclusion in the aggregate cultivated area of a large 
highly-assessed acreage under wet crops, assessed at over 
Rs. 5 an acre on an average; the dry crop rate is just a 
trifle over a rupee (Re. 1-0-6). On our side, the average 
incidence, comparatively speaking, works out so low—Re. 1-ft 
an acre—not because, as will be presently shown, our 
assessments are moderate or light, but because of the pre¬ 
valence, over extensive areas, of inferior agricultural conditions. 
Dr. Maclean, of the Madras C.S , gives the following brief 
comparative table—evidently the result of close and careful 
inquiry—(quoted in Sir B. H. Baden-PowelPs Land Systems 
of British India, Vol. Ill, p. 72 ) comparing the rates of assess¬ 
ment obtaining in different Provinces of British India :— 


Province. 

Three heaviest assessed 
districts, rate per acre- 



Three lightest assessed 
districts, rate per acre. 



1. 


11. 


III. 



I. 


1 II. 

HI. 



Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

jPs. a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

lis. a. p. 

Bs. a. 

P‘ 

N. W. P.-... 

2 8 

0 

2 7 

4 

! 2 6 

9. 

1 

3 

9 

1 1 10 

0 10 

3 

Oudh... ... 

2 5 

9 

2 5 

6 

2 5 

5 

1 

7 

0 

13 4 

1 1 

7 

Punjab 

1 15 

6 

1 13 

6 

1 11 

9 

0 

7 

8 

1 0 6 10 

,0 3 

3 

C. Provinces 

0 11 

6 

0 11 

2 

0 9 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 3 11 

0 2 

9 

Bombay “ . 

4 3 

3 

3 6 

4 

! 3 6 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 7 5 

0 7 

1 

Madras 

3 11 

1 

2 13 

7 

2 13 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 11 8 

0 11 

2 


’ The figures for Bombay are for both Ryotwari 'and other tracts.; 
for Byotwari alone they are as under for 1898 »— 


lis. a. p. 1 

Rs. a. p. 

JtH. a. p. { 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 3 . p. 

Rs. a. p. 

5 9 _0 j 

5 2 3 

4 13 5 1 

0 10 4 

0 9 1 

_ 0 9 0 


The above is a most suggestive table, and shows at a 
glance how high is the general level of assessment in this. 
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Presideacy, as compared with other Provinces. While the 
highest rate in the heaviest assessed of zillas is Rs. 3-12-1 in 
Madras, Rs. 2-8 in the N.W. Provinces, Rs. 2-5-9 in Oudh, 
Be. 1-15-6 in the Punjab, and just annas 11-6 in the Central 
Provinces, in Bombay it is Rs. 4-3-3, or (taking the Ryot- 
wari tracts alone ) Rs. 6-9-0. Thus, the Bombay rate ( Ryot- 
wari ) is about 50 per cent higher than in Madras and nearly 
three times the rate in the Punjab—provinces both under an 
identical system of land settlement. 

But even these assessment figures—striking as they are— 
scarcely convey an adequate realistic conception of the actual 
working of our laud revenue system and its pressure. And it 
seems necessary—if we desire to get at the terra firma of facts 
on which to base our conclnsions—to go behind them, and 
descending to local details, endeavour to ascertain how the 
burden distributes itself over local areas, and where, if any¬ 
where, and how it presses unequally or inequitably. Wearisome 
figures and figured tables will have to be submitted for a proper 
presentation of the case, and I would respectfully appeal to you 
and your readers for special indulgence in the matter. 

In regard to assessments and their incidence on cultivated 
acreage, the different districts of the Presidency may be ar¬ 
ranged in three groups, thus :— 


Group. 


Districts com¬ 
prised in each 
group. 


•j3 _. **< 

-3 I « 

S'*- 

t—• ,• O 

O ^ 


I. — Gvjerat,., Broach, Surat, 

Kaira, Ahmed- 
abad and Panch 
Mahals . 16'65 

II. — Kdnkan...GaBB,m, Kolaba, 

Thana, Ratua- 

giri (Ryotwari) 11 -Ol 

ill.— Des/i .Khandesh, Dhar- 

war, Belguum, 

Satara, Nasik, . 
Poona, Nagar, 

Bijapur, and 
Sbolapur . 151‘86 


i.3 . 

1 *^ I 

CC ^ 

^ .S 

^ S'g 
H a ® 


*3 


S > 

aj K 

->3 


Rs. a. 


68-32 4 1 




^7 


32-32 2 14 6 


146-25 0 14 5 


'3 groups... 18 Districts Total 179’55 246-89 1 5 11 
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Thaa, the average incidence of land revenue per acre of 
Cultivated area for the whole Presidency is He. 1-5-11, varying 
from Rs, 4-1-7 in Group I to annaa 11-5 in Group III. The 
variations exhibit a wide range, and it is desirable to take each 
group by itself, and see how the incidence works out district by 
district. We will begin with Group I;— 

Oroup I ( Gujerat ).—The group represents a zone of 
high Bssessments, exhibiting an average incidence of Rs. 4-1-T 
per acre of fully assessed cultivated area. The acre incidence- 
varies from Rs. 5-9 in Surat to Rs. 1-1-9 in the Panch Mahals. 
Wo have no doubt here a favoured region of high fertility andi 
great natural advantage, but the scale of assessments, as wilb 
be seen on reference to table B, as below, as crushingly heavy. 
Taking the dry crop rates alone, we see they range as high as- 
Rs. 9-8-6 in Broach, Rs. 7-8 in Surat, and Rs. 6-12 in Kaira— 
rates no-wbere exceeded or equalled or even approached im 
British India. It is only when we pass from the rich cottoni 
and wheat fields of Broacli, the Charotar of Kaira, the Cborasii 
and Olpad Talukas of the Surat OoUectorate, to the lighter 
soils and poorer crops of Ahmcdabad and the Panch Mahala- 
that we find any lowering of the rates. Even here the rating 
is high enough, and it is owing to the sterile sand and salt marsh, 
soils of the coast tracts, and the occurrence of Mdl lands in. 
Kaira and the Panch Mahals—that the average incidence for 
the whole group works out so low as Rs. 4-1-7. 

Table A .—Land Revenue Incidence per acre of cultivated) 
area. 


District. 

Cultivated 
area iu lakhs 
of acres. 

Assessment 
in lakhs of 
Rs. 

Incidence. 
in Rs. 

Rs. a. pi. 

Surat. 

3*94 

21-9 

5 

9- 

0 

Broach .. 

3-78 

19-4 

5 

2 

3 

Khaira .. 

. 3-10 

15-0 

4 

13 

5. 

Ahmedabad . 

3-82 

9-7 

2 

8 

8 . 

Pauch Mahals . 

2 -pO 

2-2 

1 

1 

9' 

Total.. 

16-64 

68 -2. 

4. 

1 

7 


Table B .—Scale of Assessment : Existing rates in a Talukss 
to illustrate the rating in each Zilla. 
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District— 

Taluka 

Dry Crop 

Rice or soil and 
water, com¬ 






bined rates. 



Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 


1 Broach 

.max. ... 

... 9 

8 

6 

9 

2 

O' 

Broach. 

.min. ... 

... 1 

4 

6 

7 

14 

O' 

2 Surat 

max. ... 

... 7 

8 

0 

13 

8 

0 - 

Chorasi. .. 

min. ... 

... 6 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

3 Kaira 

.max. ... 

... 6 

12 

0 

11 

4 

0 

Nadiad, 

.min. ... 

... 2 

14 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 Ahmedabad .. 

.max. ... 

... 2 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Dholka. 

.min. ... 

... 1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

O' 

5 Panch Mahals.. 

.max. ... 

... 2 

8 

0 

3 

15 

0 

Jhalod. 

.min. ... 

... 1 

6 

0 

1 

8 

0 - 


Group II (Konkan ).—Here we come to the tbin-soile J, 
rocky slopes of the Western Sahyadris. The rainfall here is 
plentiful and certain ; but the soil is generally poor, excepting 
small areas of rich rice and garden land, and yields but an in¬ 
different return to labour; aud yet the average incidence works 
out as high as Rs. 2-14-6, varying from .Rs. 4-2-7 in Canara 
to Re. 1-12-9 in Ratnagiri. 

Table A —Land Revenue incidence per acre of cultivated 

area. 



Cultivated 

Assess- 

Incidence in Rs, 


area in 

meut in 

per acre of cul- 

District. 

lakhs of 

lakhs 

tivated full- 


acres. 

of Rs. 

assessed acre. 

Canara.. 

.. 2-36 

9-84 

Rs. a. p. 

4 2 7 

Kolaba. 

.. 2-27 

9-29 

4 1 4 

Thana. 

.. 5-23 

11-10 

2 1 11 

Ratnagiri ( Ryot- 
wari). 

. M 6 

2-09 

1 12 9' 

Total... 

11-0 

32-3 

2 14 6 


Rice is the staple croj); in Canara garden produce is im- 
j)Ortant. The total area under garden crops in the groups is 
just 3 per cent of the aggregate cultivated area. The garden 
rates are as high as Rs. 15 in Dapoli in Ratnagiri, Rs. 14 in 
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Cauara, and Rs. 12-10 elsewhere. The rice rates are lower; 
still they range from Rs. 8 in Pen in Kolaba to Rs. 5 in 
Oauara. High, however, as is this scale of rating, the average 
incidence of laud revenue on fully assessed cultivated acreage 
oomes to Rs. 2-14-6, or, say, about Rs. 3—a comparatively 
low figure—which is due to the inclusion of large Varkas areas 
—assessed at from Rs. 3 to annus 8—and which yield only 
grass or rah or coarser grains. 

Table B.—Group II, Konkan.— Scale of assessment. Exist¬ 
ing taluka rates to illustrate the rating in each zilla :— 

p , Rate and 

District— Taluka. Rice Crop. eo ^ Varkas 

combined. 

Rs. a. p, Rs. a. p. Rs. a, p. 

I Canara. Max. 500 14 00 100 

Yellapur ... Min. 380 12 00 080 

3 Kolaba. Max- 800 12 00 300 

Pen . Mia. 580 10 00 100 


3 Thana . Max, 7 0 0 . 2 12 0 

Kahjan . Min. 500 . 160 


4 Ratnagiri... Max. 800 15 00 300 

Dapoli . Mill. 400 600 0 12 0 

Group III ( Desk ).—We come, lastly, to group III. It 
is the largest of the three groups. It is on the whole a zone of 
inferior agricultural resources. The soils vary largely from the 
rich black alluvial of the central belt of Khandesh and the fruit¬ 
ful kellu shime ( black soils ) of Dharwar to the red sandy soils 
of Badarai aud Bagalkote in Bijapur and the poor red and gray 
soils of Poona and Sbolapur. The rainfall is generally in¬ 
sufficient, in most parts uncertain aud variable, and the water 
supply is far from ample. About 5 per cent of the cultivated 
area is irrigated ( = 7^ lakhs of acres—5^ from wells and tanks). 
A lakh of acres is under garden crops ( = 105,000 acres), and 
the rice area in the whole group measures no more than 5 lakhs. 
The average land revenue incidence is annas 14-5 only. But 
the scale of rating is not correspondingly low, as will be seen 
from table B below:— 
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Table A.—Incidence of Land Revenue par acre of cultivat¬ 
ed area. 

Incidence per 

Total culti- Total Assess- acre of fully- 
vated area in ment in lakhs assessed and 


Zilla. 


lakhs of acres. of Rs. 


cultivated 

area. 


1 Khandesh 

26-56 

37-65 

Rs. 

1 

a. 

6 

P- 

8 

2 Dharwar... 

13-59 

19-23 

1 

6 

8 

3 Belgaum 

8-84 

11-02 

1 

3 

11 

4 Satara ... 

12-97 

15-44 

1 

3 

0 

5 Nasik ... 

15-98 

14-09 

0 

14 

0 

'6 Poona 

13-69 

12-05 

0 

14 

0 

7 Nagar ... 

23-28 

15-06 

0 

10 

4 

8 Bijapur ... 

18-17 

11-19 

0 

9 

1 

^ Sholapur... 

18-77 

10-52 

0 

9 

0 


Total... 15i-8 

146-2 

1 

14 

5 


Table B.—Scale of assessment ( Group III)—existing rates 
in a taluka, to illustrate the general rating in each zilla :— 


District'—- Taluka. 


Khandesh 

Chalisgaum ... 
Dharwar 
Dharwar 
Belgauin 

Sampagaum ... 
'Satara ... 

Koregaum ... 

Nasik . 

Chandore IJindori 
Poona ... 

Khed ... 

Nagar . 

Akola... ... 

Bijapur. 

Badami 

Sholapur. 

Skolapur 

60 


Max. and 
Min. 

Dry crop 
rates. 

Rice rates. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Max, 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Min. 

o 

tv 

0 

8 

0 

Max. 

3 

0 

9 

0 

Min. 

1 

4 

7 

8 

Max. 

2 

10 

9 

0 

Min. 

1 

s 

8 

0 

Max. 

3 

8 

9 

0 

Min. 

3 

0 

• •• 


Max. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Min. 

1 

4 

*•« 


Max. 

2 

8 

9 

0 

Min. 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Max. 

‘) 

l<V 

4 

8 

0 

Min. 

1 

4 



Max. 

1 

4 

8 

0 

Min. 

1 

2 

••• 


Max. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Min. 

1 

2 
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N. B ,—The figures for all the three groups are fpr 1898-99,. 
and are quoted from the Grenenil Administration Report for tbnjb 

J 'ear ; and the assessment rates for the various Talukas, under- 
ined in the tables, are extracted from the Revision Settlement 
Reports relating thereto. 

The rates here, no doubt, start at a lower level than in 
group I or II—evidently on account of inferior agricultural 
conditions. Still even so, tliey exhibit a considerable range. 
The dry crop rates are as high as Rs. 3-8 in Korogaum iu' 
Satara, Rs. 3-4 in Rhuaawal and Jalgaum in Kliandesh, and: 
after largo variations fall down—as the poorer soils of Bijapur 
and Sholapur are reached—to Re. 1-B and Re. 1-2. Rico,, 
here, is not an important crop, occupying but a bare 3 per cent, 
of the total cropped area, but the rice lands are highly assess¬ 
ed—at rates varying from Rs. 10 per acre in Khandesh to Rs, 
3 in Sholapur. The average land revenue incidence for the 
whole group is just annas 14-5, i.e. even lower than the 
lowest minimum dry crop rate. 

The most noticeable feature of the statistics put together iu' 
the fore-going tables is the remarkable disproportion they reveal 
in all those groups as between the scale of assessments imposed, 
on the one side, and their comparative low average incidence on 
the assessed acreage on the otner. The rates are as high as 
they well could be, and are higher than anywhere else in British, 
India, and if their actual incidence comes out so low the reason 
must clearly be sought —not in the vaunted ‘ ‘ moderation of our 
assessments,” for no such moderation e.xists as a matter of 
fact—but in the comparative agricultural iuferiority of the areas 
assessed. 

The Hon. Mr. Muir-Maekenzie as.sures us that our Bombay 
rates are far lighter than those in Madras. Tlie rates, thus,, 
compare ;— 

f 1 ) As regards ch’>/ crops. —In Madras the range is from' 
Rs. 5 (which is the highest rate imposable for first class soils ) 
to annas 8, and from Rs. 2-8 to annas 4. In Bombay the 
scale begins with Rs. 9-8-6 as the maximum rate tor the 
richest soils, and, after endless variations, drops down to Re. 1 
as the lowest rate for the worst. 

(2 ) As to icel crops .—The Madras rates vary from 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 4 and from Us. 7 to Rs. 2—as applicable to both 
rice and garden lands. In Bombay the rice rates range from 
Rs. 13-8 to Rs. 3; the garden rates are as bigb as Rs. 15> 
Es. 14, Rs. 12—the lowest rate being Rs. 6. 
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For Madras rates tide Baden-Powell’s Laud Systems of 
British India, Vol. HI, pages 70-1. 

This is the silent reply of faots to the Chief Secretary to 
Government’s assurance about the comparative lightness of our 
assessments, and when it is added that tlie Madras rates are 
heavier than those of the Punjab and other Provinces, it is clear 
how our Bombay rates press heaviest, and that, too, be it 
further borne in mind, under soil and climatic conditions which, 
mark out the Presidency as being, in tlio main, agriculturally 
speaking, the worst and poorest Province in the whole Pe¬ 
ninsula. 

A closer study of our present system of assessments and its 
working results will discnose yet more striking and surprising 
facts. For here, wo find, asses-sments are imppsed on all soils— 
soils of every conceivable degree of fertility and natural advan¬ 
tage, from the richest soils of the Central Charotar of Kaira to 
the poorest soils on the Satpura or Sahyadri slopes, and not a 
rood of land, not even a patch of grass, escapes the eye of the 
settlement officer, and goes unassessed, excepting of course, 
t.be bare, bleek, barren viastos. Good lands and bad lands 
alike come in for assoment—lands that pay and lands that dO' 
not and never can pay for their cultiv.ation. The Tisali and 
Kumri lands on the Sahyiulri fringe—lauds which cannot 
jKjssibly yield any profit to any amount of labour, and are 
cultivated merely tor subsistence,—are appraised and assessed 
equally with the spice gardens of Canara and the rich cotton 
soils of Dharwar ; and it is not always possible to understand' 
the exact principle on which such assessmeuts are imposed. 
The whole point is worth carefully looking into ; and we may 
examine the present rating under its usual heads, viz .,— 
( 1 ) dry crop rates, (2) rice rates, ( 3) ejarden rates, and 
(4) rates on facilities (especially sub-soil water 

advantage, Dhekudiat irrigation and Patusthal ). Let us toke 
dry crop first. 

Our assessed cultivated areas, broadly speaking, fall into 
two main divisions :— 

( A ) Areas that pay, including ( a ) lands which, under 
proper tillage, yield an economic return to the labour and 
capiUl employed on them, such as, for instance, the rice and 
garden lauds of the Konkan, the wheat fields of the Tapti 
Valley in Khandesh, or the cotton soils of Dharwar; and 
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(b) lands which are on the economic margin, paying jnst the 
wages of labour, and the interest on capital but little more, 
•«. g. the new rabi lands in the Konkan districts ( as recently 
classified). 

(B) Areas that do not pay, comprising (a) lands 
■which are just below the economic standard yielding to the 
cnltivater a full year’s subsistence, and in fair seasons some 
poor return to capital but nothing beyond, e. g. lands such 
as wo meet within the Sangola ainl Malsiras sub-divisions of 
-the Sholapur collectorato ; and ( i) lands which are worse— 
•worse even than the worst lands in cultivation of the political 
economists—lands, which scarcely yield to the labour in normal 
seasons even the necessaries of life—such us, for instance, the 
Varkas lauds of the Konkan districts or the mdl lands of the 
Desh districts. The cultivator takes up such lands in the hope 
of extracting from them a few months’ food and little more. 
These caltivate<i areas represent what may be designated as a 
Eou-economic expansion of tillage to which poor, hard-pressed 
population is driven for want of other and bettor means of sub¬ 
sistence owing to the disintegration and collapse of non- 
agricultural industries in the country. 

It is not possible to accurately estimate, with the data at 
present available, the precise extent of each of these two groups 
of cropped areas. The land valuation of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment, as carried out for assessment purpses, on the joint report 
rules, no doubt afford much valuable help in the matter, but it, 
too, is defective inasmuch as it goes chiefly on the ^ses of 
depth, colour and composition of the soils. It takes little 
account of the sub-soil layers, and besides does not proceed on 
any chemical soil analysis, nor takes into consideration the 
cheroici'l soil-det-erioratioM Is at p^sent taking jfitice, 
according to all expert testimony, all over the country under 
our present exhausting system of continuous, unmannred crop¬ 
ping. As a rough estimate, however, and judging from the soil 
classification of the various tracts such aa we have in the 
Settlement Reports, we may not be fur wrong, 1 think, if we 
put those areas as under ;— 

A.—Paying areas—at between 2-3rd and 3-5th, and B.— 
Non-paying areas—at between l-3rd and 2-5th, of the total 
cropped acreage. The non-iiaying areas are, of course, wholly 
dry-crop, wet-crop lands, as a rule, piying for the cultivation ; 
and I submit we should be justified in including in such all 
those cropped areas, the soil valuation of which under a dry 
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crop raaxirnum of Re. 1-8 and Re. 1 is below 4 or 5 aniias. 
It is this non-paying cropped area that reijiiires our closest 
attention, and it is to this, therefore, we will first address our¬ 
selves. Among such lands, we have for instance, ( 1 ) lands 
which are capable of being continuously cropped from year to 
year, c. g, the soils of the Deccan uplands ; ( 2) lands requiring 
frequent fallows after cropping, c. g. Varlias ; (3) lands 
usually left fallow for grazing and rab, and held as an adjunct 
to rice'and garden lands, e. g. Varkas. 

As instance of (1 ) lands we have the following:— 

(a) In the Khed taluka of Poona zilla, there are some 
37 villages with an aggregate cultivated area of 25,033 acres, 
assessed under a dry.crop maximnno rate of Re. 1-8 to Re. 1 
at Rs. 4,589, or at about, aiiuas 2-1 i an acre ; the soil valua¬ 
tion barely coming up to a trifle over 2i annas. (Vide Khed' 
Revision Settlement Report, App. Q., pages 18$-9). {h) So 
again, in the Mm taluka of Satara district, there are 33 vil¬ 
lages (groups III and IV) having an aggregate occupied 
area of 1,10,598 acres, assessed at Rs. 27,585, under dry crop 
maximum rates varying from Re. 1-2 to Re. 1, i, e< at about 
4 annas an acre, the soil clivssiflcation being in no way higher: 
( Videifaw Revision Settlement Report, App, Q., pages 58-9. ) 
(c) Similarly, in the Sangola sub-division of Sholapur zilla, 
we have a group of 53 villages, having a total area of 1,05,300 
acres under dry crops, assessed under dry crop maximum rates 
of annas 15 and 9, at Rs. 23,354, or at annas 3-6 per acre. 
( Vide Sangola Rev. Settlement Report, App. Q., pages 28-29.) 

As regards the taluka generally, Mr. Pitt, the Survey 
Superintendent, remarks : “The soil is for the most part poor 
and shallow, and there is a good deal of laud which is of scarcely 
sufficient capacity to yield a profitable return by cultivation,’^ 
(Para. 10.) And, in the General Administration Report for 
1892-93 (page 193) we read about the sub-division:—“ Its- 
principal crop is the late or rabi crop, and this crop depends 
of the N. E. monsoon, which does not always travel so far west. 
The soil is generally poor and shallow, so much so that in the 
group now rated at a maximum of Re. 1-2, the average 
assessment per acre, including garden, is just over 4 annas.- 
It is more suited for sheep pasture than for arable farming.” 

As instances, next, of (2) lands requiring fallow after' 
cropping, we have:— 
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(a ) The Varkas lands of the Rajapup taluka of the 
Rivtuagiri coUectorate.—“The soils,” remarks ('olouel Godfrey. 
“ in general are red, gravelly, and of a poor description, and 
require for Var/cas cultivation a good many years of fallow ” 
(p ira. 9); and iu para 41, “ I calculate that the average 
proportion of fallow to cultivated VarMs is as follows:— 



Crop years, F 

'allow years. 

F(W Superior Varkaa 

3 

3 

,, Medium ,, 

2 

5 

„ Inferior „ 

2 

8 


i 

16 

Average 

... 2 

5 

Thus about two-fifths of the arable area 

of Varkaa j« 


capable of cultivation each year. ” Resides, much of the arable 
laud is kept fallow for grass and rab, and much loss tbao two* 
fifths is oHltivated yearly. Mr. Stewart, the Survey Gomr 
missioner, ( page 39) points out, “ These lands when cultivated 
produce two apd sometimes three annual crops. The crops are 
)f varying kinds and profits, and after each period of eultivatioB 
a fallow of from three to nine years is necessary.” 

f’nch are the Var/ias lands of Rajapnr. They measure 
1,52,900 acres in the talaka, assessed at Rs. 33,460, or 
innas 3-8 an acre under dry crop maximum rates Re. 1-4 
uid Ro. 1. 

(i) The Kimri and Timli lands in the Patan talakas 
of Satiir i.—These are hill-sido lauds requiring three years to 
sight years fillow after three years cropping. They are des¬ 
cribed in Government Re.solotion No. 1969 of February 8,1895, 
as being “ of poor quality, which only yield crops of coarse 
grain once in a coibiiu number of years, the period of fallov 
in the case of Tiaali being usually three, and in the case of 
Humri, ten years, and which are touad in villages at the heads 
of valleys or on the slopes and plateaux of hills, classed at the 
original settlement under special rules known in recent yeare 
»8 the -loUiapur Hill Rules.” “I sould beg to remark,” 
writes Mr. Pitt on the same point, ‘ that Jisali lauds are 
brought under cultivation once after three years while Kuniri 
lauds are cultivated ouoe iu eight, or ten years. The grain g^own 
is of the jKxjrest de.'^cfiption, aud hec.i»n>e the lauds require a 
fallow atler a stated uumber of years, a difforeuce has been 
made iu riie scale of classificatiou, the liighest value of which 
for 'liaali is 5 annas and for Kumri 3 annas.” 
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Thflse lands in the Patau Taliika measure 50,183 acres 
assessed at Rs. 11,594, or at the average rate of annas 3-4 per 
acre. ( Vide Rev. Settlement Report, pagss 38-9, App. Q ) 

The total acreage of such Timli and Kimri lands in the 
Wai, Jawali, Karad, Valva, Patau, and S itara talukas of the 
Satara Colleotorate is 173,.550 assessed at Rs. 41,735, or at 4 
annas an acre approximately. ( Vide these Revision Settle¬ 
ment Reports, App. Q.). 

The same remarks apply equally to the mdl lands of the 
Deccan which, as Mr. Turnbull observes, “ do not materially 
differ from Kimri and Tisali except perhaps in requiring a 
year or two leas fallowing, and which are classed at the same 
classification values.” { Vide Patau Revision Settlement Re¬ 
port, page 53). 

Lastly as a striking instance of (3) lands on which no 
crop is grown, we have in the Oanara Oollectorate, in the 
Yellapur talaka, a large acreage so assessed. ( Vi^ Revision 
Settlement Report, page 2). 

Government occupied land classed as under :— 

Dry crop . 2,745 acres 

Rice ••• <•* ••• ... 9,344 „ 

Garden . 2,322 ,, 

Of this nearly 28 per cent is yearly left fallow. This 
absorbs nearly the whole of the dry crop laud and part of the 
rice ; and we are further told dry crop land is seldom used 
for growing crops ; it is generally left fallow for graziuu-.” 
And yet it is appraised and classeit as dry crop land, and bears 
an assessment of Rs. 845, or at annas 4-11 an acre I 

Such lands as those instainccd above represent what may be 
called a zone of non-economic cultivation. There is hero no 
adequate return to labour, atid absolutely no margin of surplus 
profits. Kumri or Tisali, Varkae or Mai land which only 
produces crops of coarse grain of the jtoore.st description, and 
which, besides, requires after two or three years' cropping five 
to eight years ’ fallow, cannot possibly pay, i.e. yield anythin» 
beyond what is barely enough for the replacement of se^ an3 
the maintenance of the labourer and bis family—if even that 
much. 

The precise extent of such areas in the Presidency is un¬ 
certain. But taking all these varieties of nqu-paying lands, 
tix. the sterile and exhausted soils like those of Angola or 
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Khed, the Varkas lands of the Konkan, and the Kumri and 
Timli and MM lauds of the Deccan, it may not be, I think, 
far wide of the mark if we put it at between 50 to 60 lakhs of 
acres, and the number of holdings comprised in such areas at 
between and 3 lakhs i.e., 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
number of small holdings in the Presidency averaging from 5- 
to 25 acres. 

In the case of these lands, farming is all subsistence farm¬ 
ing pure et simple ; and the ryot, who has nothing else or 
better to turn to, is content if he is able to scratch off his acres 
enough to live on for part, if not for the whole, of the year- 
Even in good seasons he does not get enough to enable him to 
pay his assessment and maintain himself and his family all the 
twelve months of the year. Usually, after the harvest is over, 
he goes to Gome neighbouring town and works as a labourer till 
the return of the monsoon calls him back to his acres ; and it is 
out of these extra earnings that he pays his assessment and 
meets his other liabilities. When at times, this extra resource 
foils him, he goes to the Sawkar and borrows, and his debts 
begin. And if seasons of deficient rainfall, drought, and famine 
follow in such disastrous succession as during the past decade, 
his borrowings grow and accumulate, and he is hopelessly 
embarrassed. Even so, will the lion. Mr. Monteatb come down 
upon him, and charge him with tbriftlessness and extra¬ 
vagance ? 

The holders of such lands are among the poorest of our 
ryots, and are about the greatest sufferers under our present re¬ 
venue system. Not only are there lands assessed—which ought 
never to be assessed—and assessed at considerably heavy rates, 
but even large enhancements have been in recent revisions 
most unjustly imposed on them, both in the Konkan and 
Deccan Zillas. 

The very assessment of these absolutely non-paying lands— 
which are as had as, or even worse than, the “worst lands in. 
cultivation” of the political economists—not to mention recent 
enhancements on revision—suggests a question of principle of 
the utmost importance. Is the assessment imposed taXy or 
rent, or more than either ? Surely, it is no rent, for the lands 
are simply incapable of yielding any such ; much less is it ifc 
tax, which is properly a portion of such rent. It is emphati¬ 
cally a deduction from what is not even enough for the ryot’s 
subsistence—a substantial portion sliced away from his scanty 
and precarious food-supply which ought never to be touched. 
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The Madras code lays it down as a “ standing order that 
the assessed revenue is in no case to exceed one-half the net 
produce after deducting expenses of cultivation, etc. And, 
indeed the half-net-assets principle is the regulating principle 
of assessment in all other Provinces. The Court of l^irectors'' 
despatch of December 17, 1856, lays it down that “^the- right 
of Government is not rent which consists of all the surplus 
produce after paying the cost of cultivation and the profits of 
agricultural stock but a land revenue only, which ought if 
possible to be so lightlj assessed as to leave a surplus or rent to 
the occupier.” In 1864 Sir Charles Wood re-affirmed this prin¬ 
ciple, and went beyond the Court of Directors by fixing 50 per 
cent of the net produce as the amount claimable by the State. 
These assurances and declarations of 1856 and 1864 have never 
been withuiuVii by any competent authority, and are still in 
force. 

In Bombay, however, these solemn declarations of land 
revenue policy appear to be so far a dead letter. For in the 
case of those non-paying cultivated areas there is no question of 
net produce or net assets or surplus profits— cx-hypoUtesi, and as 
a matter of fact, they yield none such—and their assessment, 
and at such heavy rates as Us, 3, Us. 2, Re. 1-8, and Re. 1-2 
is, I submit, opposed not only to the principles of political eco¬ 
nomy but to the solemn declarations of policy and positive 
instructions of the India Office. 

This, however, opens up a large question of a controversial 
character, and I wauhl reserve it with your permission for 
another occasion. 
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As your renders will remenihcr, the Bombay official wit¬ 
nesses before Sir A. Maedounell’s Oominissiou oue mid all 
fitreiuiously maintained tho view that the land revenue demand 
on this side of India was exceedingly moderate, au'l even light, 
and had no bearing whatever on the increasing frequency or 
intensity of famines during recent years. If the Bombay ryot, 
even so favoured'and lightly taxed, showed such pitiable help¬ 
lessness during the late famine, it was entirely due to his own 
incurable habits of reckless living. I trust I have shown in 
previous letters that such a view of tlie position, however com¬ 
forting to the official mind, is altogether at variance v/ith the 
facts. Tho pressure of our land revenue assessments, whether 
measured in respect of their iucklouce on population or culti¬ 
vated acreage, is unduly e-xcessive, and is about the heaviest in 
British India, and that, too, under conditions which mark out 
this Presidency as being, from an agricultural point of view, the 
poorest and least favoured Province in the Feniusula. And 1 
contend it is to the exceptionally severe pressure of laud 
revenue, mainly, if not excluBively, that we must in fairness 
and candour ascribe the ryot’s difficulties. To assert, as 
Mr. W. P. Syraoiids, our accomplished Survey Commissioner, 
did in his evidence before the Famine Comission, that even such 
an excessively heavy State demand on the land has and can 
Lave no elFect whatsoever in sapping his resourcefullue-s and 
resisting power, is, I submit, with all duo deference to the 
head of the Survey and Settlement Department, to cast to the 
winds the plainest teaching of experience. 

The land revenue assessments with us, as shown on a 
previous occasion, start altogether at a higher level rhan else¬ 
where, and take a wider sweep, ranging from Rs. 9-8-6 for dry 
crop per acre in Broach to a trifle over one anna per acre 
for the m&l lands in the Sheogaum taluka of the Nagar Col- 
lec.torate, so that not even the poorest lauds escape. And 
farther, they weigh all the more heavily, p irticnlarly on the 
poorer classes of cultivators, because of the comparative gener.J 
inferiority of onr soil and climatic conditions. Both the cropped 


“ This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J. ’ in the T'mta of India 
dated 17th May lyOl. 
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areisin reference to poijiilation and the average size of holdings 
•are larger in this Presideney than anywhere else, excepting 
the Central Provinces. Taking the latest figures, wo find the 
•ernpped area per 100 inhahit.auts in 1898-90 was 196 acres in 
Bomhay, as again';! 118 acres in the Punjab, 74 acres in the 
Bengal, 72 acres in the North-West Provinces, 67 acres 
in Oii'lli, and 64 acres in Madras. In the Central Provinces it 
was 160 acres. So, too, is the average size of our holdings 
comparatively larger. It is for the Presidency proper—taking 
only Government ryotwari lands—about 20 acres with an 
average assessment of Rs, 25-2, varying from 46 acres 19 
gimthas in Sholapur, the poorest and driest of our zillas, with 
an average a8se.-6meat of lis. 23-11-3, to 6 acres 29 gunthas in 
Kaira in Gujerat assessed at Bs. 2.')-l-l-9. In Madras, the 
average size of ryotwari holdings is about 7 acres, with an 
average assessment of Rs. 14-3. 

Mr. A. Rogers, formerly of the Bombay Civil Service, 
with wliose criticism of the Madras land revenue system and 
its working we are all familiar, condemns the Madras assess¬ 
ments as being opitressively severe—a condemnation in which 
comiietent observers concur. But oitpressive no doiib,, as they 
are, these Madras laud revenue assessments are lower than ours, 
and besides, there is a liberal system of yearly remission granted 
•on an jamabandi. These iemissions are eitber^'xerf or 

^ccaiiioual, — fixed, snob as those gr nted for reclamation of waste 
or on irrigated rates where tlic water is obtained by lift, not by 
flew, or tor repair of tanks or wells; or occasional, such as 
those allowed for crops withered by failure of water or blight, 
for crops destroyed by fl' ods, or for loss of produce or partial 
loss of crop owing to causes beyond the ryot’s control, or again, 
when there is a wet assessment and no water has been obtained 
and a dry crop only has been rai ed, or where land is assessed 
to two crops and one fails. On onr side, and under our scienti- 
-fic system, the ryot’s claim to such relief, even iu seasons of 
calamitous drought and cro)> failure is peremptorily denied, and 
what might, whatever tne extent of his lo-s of cattle 
or crop , he is held to he bound, in spite of the crnshingly heavy 
nsse.'smeuts to wl.hdi he is subjected, to meet the laud revenue 
demand in full as a legal tenant of the State landlord as long as 
he lias “ the me ms to ])ay.” Mr Micouochie, Collector of 
Sholapur, speaking in reference (c the po ut, and witli a full 
■ki owleilge (.1 tlie mot distressed zdla in the Pre.sid-ticy. did 
not hesitate to exp;ess us his deliberate opinion to the Famine 
■L'omiuissiou that if such remissions and suspensions weie reeog- 
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nised by Government as part of their policy, our assessment* 
ought.to be “ a good deal higher.” And, indeed, a good deal 
higher and heavier they ipust be, if it were intended to turn the 
Presidency into an agricultural Sahara I 

But to resume our inquiry into the listing system of 
assessment rates and their practical working, the question 
suggested in my last letter in regard to the assessment of 
non-paying cropped areas is of considerable practical importance 
and requires to be more fully dealt with. These non-paying 
areas cover in their aggregate a third, or thereabouts, of the 
total cultivated acreage in the Presidency, and embrace no less 
than 30 to 40 per cent of the total number of our smaller hold¬ 
ings, They include lauds such as these— 

(a) Pot-liharab lands, as in Sholapur, for instance. 

((5) Terraced hill dopei, as, for example, in the westera 
parts of Ahmednagar. 

{c) Mai lands, as in parts ofBijapur. 

(d) Kumri or Dahali and Timli lands, as in Satara, 
Nasik, and Belgaura. 

(e) Varkas lauds, as in the Koukan districts. 

(_/) Exhausted lands atid agrhiulturally icorlhlcs9 soils, 
as in several parts of tJie Deccan. 

These lands are admittedly below the iniuimum economio 
level, surd constitute, so to speak, a broad belt of non-proiitable 
subsistence tarming, to which a struggling rural poj)uIation is. 
under stress of a hard, abnormal econoTuic situation, driven ibr 
bread. Here, we find, not only large extents of waste lands— 
originally left out as uuarablc, but since reclaimed, as a result 
of the ryot’s industry and enterprise—brought under regular 
assessment, notwithstanding the legislative guarantees contained 
in the Ijaiid Revenue Code against the taxation of private im¬ 
provements. But what is yet more striking in regard to these 
non-paying areas generally is that considerable enhancements 
have been imposed on many such in recent revisional settle¬ 
ments. Such enhancements so imposed are, as a rule, justified 
mainly on the ground of a general “advance in material 
prosperity,” as evidenced by increase of population and houses,, 
live-stock, ploughs, and carts ou the one side, and by a rise of 
prices of agricultural produce and values of land on the other. 
The misfortune is, that in such appraisement of the general 
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■“ material advance,” two most determining factors, as effecting 
the economic condition of the rural classes are ignored, viz., 
( 1 ) the soil deterioration that is fast proceeding all the Pre¬ 
sidency over under our present system of continuous unmanured 
cropping, resulting in a continually diminishing return to 
agricultural labour ; and ( 2 ) the gradual closing up of most of 
the nou-agriciiltural outlets for surplus labour, throwing on the 
soil the entire unrelieved pressure of an advancing population, 
and whhdi has the effect of stimulating a most unhealthy com¬ 
petition for laud, ond thereby raising both rents and sale and 
mortgage values of laud. The economic position being thus 
imperfectly appreciated and misjudged, undue advantage is, 
almost unconsciously, taken of the ryot’s diflicnlties and 
struggles, and his burdens are enhanced, in most parts of the 
Prasidency, almost to the breaking point, and in some districts 
t is to be feared, even beyond it I 

Some illustrations of such assessments and their euhaiice- 
ments on revisions were given in my last letter, but the whole 
point is sufficiently important and may be worked out in some¬ 
what ampler detail. We will begin with the Fot~kharah lands 
i. e., lands included at the original survey in occupied holdings 
and left unassessed as being of no agricultural value, lands 
usually used for grazing or rab supply, and occasionally 
for the growth of a light cereal or folder crop. Ever since 
the revision settlement operations commenced in 1866-67, 
large areas of such lands have been classed as cultivable, 
and subjected to regular assessment in several parts of the 
the Deccan and elsewhere. In the Sheogaum taluka of the 
Nagar zilla, revised in 1885, over 9,000 acres thrown out at 
the original survey by the classers as unarable, but found to 
liave been since brought under some sort of cultivation, were 
.classed as ‘ ‘ arable ” and assessed ( Vide Revenue Settlement 
Report p. 25). So, again, iu the A kola subdivision of the 
same Collectorate, re-settled iu 1880, a Pot-hharab area of 
about 11,000 acres was put down as cultivable, and assessed 
according to soil-valuation ( Vide Revenue Settlement Report 
p. 59). Similarly in the revised settlement of Karmala and 
Madha in Sholapur zilla, the assessment was largely enhanced 
by the inclusion of such Pot-kharah lands under the culti¬ 
vable head. 

Such reclamation of waste areas included iu survey num¬ 
bers is evidently the result of the ryot’s industry, and as such, 
an “improvement” entitled to exemption under the Land 
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Revenue Code. And at one time the TiOeal Government in¬ 
clined to the view that such lands should he exempted fronv 
assessment, and a Government Resolution No. 5739 of 
October 29, 1874, notified such exemption in these terms:— 
“ riis Excellency iu Council . . - attaches sncli great 

importance to maintaining strictly the principle enjoined by law 
of non-assessments of improvements made by private e)iterprise 
that he is pleased to direct that the same niv^a shall be deducted 
from each mmiher ns unassessed as was allowed at the original 
settlement.” Subsequently, however the concession had to be 
with-drawn under orders from the Go\enimeut of India-, and 
now, tlie standing rule of the Survey Department is to valuate, 
class, and assess such lands wherever met with, the law against 
non-taxation of improvoineuts notwitlistanding—aud indepen¬ 
dently of the consideration whether such lands are capable of 
yielding any economic return. 

A still more glaring instance of the taxation of the ryot’s 
improvements is supplied by the Akola sub-division of the 
Nagar Collectorate. This taluka lies in the north-western angle 
of the zilla, and is for the most part hilly and rugged. ‘‘ Much 
of the land iu the more liilly isirts,” writes Mr. Jojija, Assistant 
Collector in-charge, “ has been created by terracing the hill 
sides or building bunds across Bullocks cannot be 

used for these steep hill-side lands, and the tillage is almost 
entirely by baud. Thus, the whole work in these lands—and 
they form a large portion of the whole cultivated acreage of the 
taluka—from tne impounding of soil by or embirk- 

ments to the raising ot tho crops, is entirly the work of the 
ryot’s hands. Here, if anywhere, is a distinct recognisable 
“ improvement ” under tlie Land Revenue Code, and yet no 
exemption is allowed. 'When the ileveuue authorities impiired' 
what was done iu the revision operations, “to avoiding taxing 
such improvements,” th.o Survey Commissiouer nss-ircd Gov- 
ermnent that a reduction in soil-valimtiou was duly allowed in 
the case of tbe.se lauds, and Governnieut approved of his action- 
( Vide Ucveiiue Settlement Report, pp. 34 and 38). The 
whole area so cultivated in this hilly taluka is of course a non- 
paying area, yielding but scanty crops, and besides, what 
agricultural value it 2 M>s.sesses it owes exclusively to the ryot’s 
labour, both strong grounds for total exemption, ami yet, under 
our existing system, it comes in for full assessment, and ou 
revision the assessment is largely enhanced. The sanctioned 
revised rates for the taluka are Ks. 2-4 to Re. 1-4 iu place of 
the old Rs. 2 and annas 15 rates, aud the total assessment of 
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the taluka has been raised from Rs. 39,748 to Rs. 47,338—an 
increase of Rs. 7,590, or 19* 1 per cent. ( Vide Revenue Set¬ 
tlement Report p. 13). 

To pass on to the next sub-head of non-paijing cultivated 
area, namely, Mdl lands. These are to be met with in exten¬ 
sive stretches all over the Deccan. They are for the most part 
thin soiled hill-slopes or rolling uplands, and when capable of 
cultivation give but a scanty yield, besides requiring long 
fallows. It is only under the extreme pressure of population 
that tillage descends to such uninviting areas. They do not and 
can never pay. And, yet, under our present system, they are 
regularly surveyed, classified, and assessed; the underlying 
principles of assessment being that every bit of land, whether 
it is with or without soil upon it,—be it the variest kaial of 
Ratnagiri or the storm-swept of Deogad,—is part of the 

vast State’s domain, and must contribute its quota according 
to its agricultural value, whatever it be, to the land revenue 
of the Empire. The State, as universal landlord, is entitled 
to exact its due in full, whether the ryot is able or not to get 
anything out of the acres he holds. Such m&l lands occur, for 
instance, in the Shrigonda taluka of Nagar, Junnar taluka in 
Poona, Igatpuri in Nasik, and Bagalkot in Bijapur. In taluka 
Junnar, where the land is not too steep, the plough is used,, 
but in many places the laud is dug up by hand and long fallows 
obtain. In Igatpuri, these mdl lands are left fallow after three 
or four years’ cropping and the duration of fallows varies from 
three to five years, lii Sheogaum iu the Nagar zilla these 
mdl lands arc about the poorest. In the revision settlement 
of the taluka ( carried out iu 1885 ) they were formed into a, 
distinct class—denominated the ICth class, value one anna at 
the bol tom of the 9th class scale of the Joint-Report rules, and^ 
assessed under a uniform maximum rate of Re. 1-3. The 
Survey Commissioner writes on the arrangement thus : — 

‘‘ It might be argued that land such as is represented by 
the 10th class might be left out of independent valuation at 
all, but when the extent is considerable, and we know from: 
experience that the produce of uuassessed lands when sold by 
auction fetches a mere song from combination and other causes, 
it seems advisable to give the laud whatever minute valuation 
it cau bear and allow it to be permanently occupied. Suck 
land is iu considerable demand where the pasturage area has 
been decreased by extension of cultivation, and if joined on to 
a large holding, may be made a source of real and appreciable 
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profit.” ( Vide Revision Settlement Report, p. SI ). It is 
thus the potential —not the actual —value of such lands as 
in posse not in e.i.se gmziag reserves that is taxed. Whether 
the ryot utilizes the advantiage, and if he does, to what extent, 
it is not the business of the Settlement Department to intjnire. 
The natural jtrodnctive eapability of land, whiatever it be, once 
ascertained, the asse,ssnient of it to the laud revenue of the 
State according to the rules follow.s a,s by a law of nature. 

The next sub-head of non-paying ureas, »/ ;■., the Kumri, 
Tisali, and Dahali lands, need not detain us long. These 
lands occur in tl'.e western }iarts of most of the Deccan /ilLis 
abutting on the Mast Sahy.adris from Nasik in the north to 
Belgaura in the south. The Tisali lands are brought under 
cultivation once after three years; while Kiimri anH Dahali 
lands are cultivated ot\ee in five or six years. The grain grown 
is of the poorest sort. The highest soil vuluo for Tisali lands 
is 5 annas, for Kumri and Dahali, 3 annas. Lands .such as 
those cannot of course pay ; they are held and cultivated by the 
jworest class of cultivators—and that, too, for a bare living— 
or for a few months’ fool, and yet they are, under onr existing 
S 3 ’’stem, regularly assessed, and the assessments are enhanced 
on revision. Thus, in the Valva taluka of the Satara Collecto- 
rate ( revised in 1895 ) the assessment on these JCmnri and 
Tisali lauds has been raised from As. 3-1 to As. 3-6 per acre, 
the total areas of such lands and assessments being— 

Areas in Assessment T ( Vide Rev. 
acres. Rs. { Settle. Rep. 

By Old Survey . 12,816 2,418 ( App. Q, 

By Revision Survey ... 12,73U 2,701 ) p. 47. ) 

Mr. Turnbull, the Survey Superintendent, thus remarks 
on this enhancement:—“ There ai’e thirty-one villages in which 
Kumri-Tisali laud is recorded; in seventeen of these the 
enhancement is under 10 per cent; in seven over 10 and under 
20; in two over 20 and under 30 ; and in two over 40 and 
under 50 ; in one, it is 70, and in two between 80 and 00 per 
cent,” the I:iuds in these better situated villages “ coming 
under the first Dongar class ” { Revenue Settlement Report, 
p. 15, para 29). Comment on such 70, 80, 90 per cent 
enhancements on such lauds is unnecessary. The figures speak 
for themselves, and serve to illustrate in a striking way the 
working of the present arrangements. 
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In the Patan taluka of tlio same Collectorate ( revised in 
1893 ) where these lands measure 5G,4S0 acres 

and form fully G8 per cent of the total dry-crop area of the 
8ub-divisio'>, w '0 have a most remarkable change in the treat¬ 
ment of such lands to notice. The old method of assessing them 
all at a uniform one-rupee maximum rate lias been discarded as 
unscientific and otlierwise faulty, as igiioving; the large varia¬ 
tions that exist in their relativo value according to their 
piroximity to nr distance from roads and innvkids, and now on 
revision, the ordinary dry-crop maximum rates ranging from 
Us. 3—1 to Ue. 1-2 liave hcen apjilicd to them, graded and 
grouped on the usual survey ju-iuciples, acc.ordiug to advantages 
of position and accessibility, the original soil-classification under 
the Dongar class rules being maintained, to obviate all pos¬ 
sibility of “over-assessment” ( Vicl; Revenue Settlement 
Report, Government Resolution of February 8, 1893, pp. 66-7). 
The precise result of the revised settlement as far as these 
lands are concerned, is not very clear from the report, but 
that tiio measure of enhancement on these poorer soils so 
graded according to the ordinary survey rules must have been 
heavy there is not a shadow of doubt. lu thus grading these 
lands, however, according to position and situation in respect of 
roads and markets and iraijosing on them heavy enhancements, 
it is apparently not suflicieutly borne in mind that they seldom 
jield anything beyond the barest necessaries of life, il' even that 
much. 

In passing on next to Varkas areas, we come to one of the 
most important points in the present discussion. Tiiere are 
extensive areas of such lands in the Konkan districts. They are 
poor, thin-soiled “ uplands,” yielding scanty crops, and 
needing besides long periods of rest after cropping—usually 
two years’ ernpinng and live years’ fallow. lu recent re¬ 
vision settlements in these Konkin districts, all these lands 
have been re-surveyed and re-classified, and very heavy enhance¬ 
ments have been laid on them, on the ground of “ levying 
proper assessments on survey principles.” The limits of 
■ enhancement laid down in Government Resolution No. 5739 of 
October 29, 1874, are here prescribed, and that, of course, with 
the approval and sanction of the Secretary of State. We will 
take here for illustration the revlsioual settlements as recently 
carried out in Deogad iu Ilatuagiri, Pen in Kolaba, Murhad, 
.Kalyaii, and Bhivandi in Thana. The general result of the re- 
62 
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vision as regards Varkas areas in these talukas may be sum¬ 
marized in a tabular form thus :— 



1 

jBy Old Survey. 

! By Revision 

1 Survey. 

O 

02 

«3 

© 

© • 

Taluka. 









Area 

Assess- 


o5 

Area 

Assess -i 


© o 


in 

meiit 

in 

ment 

1 i 

|.a 


acres. 

in Rb. 

acres. 

in Rs. 

O 

H 


i 

1 Deogad (1891).. 


15,804 

132,170 

34,293 

18,429 

no- 

2 Pen ( 1894) ... 

36,n47 

0,064 

37,080 

15,882 

9,221 

138* 

3 Murbad (1895). 

75,927 

13,914 

75,927, 

19,833 

5,419 

39- 

4 Kalyan (1895). 

57,090 

' 12,704 

51,266 

20,502 

7,798 

61-3 

6 Bhivaudi(1895) 

39,385 

8,990 

! 1 

35,005 

14,520j 

5,53o 

Ol-O 


The enhancements of assessment on these Varkas areas- 
thus range from 138 per cent in Pen talufci in Kohba to 39 
per cent in Murbad talnka in Thana, all above the utiial 33 per 
cent limit, and brief remarks on each talnka may not be out 
of place. 

First, as regards Deogad, the enhancements here are justi¬ 
fied mainly on two grounds—(1) superior quality of Varkas, 
and (2) inadetjuacy of old rates. 

Varkas in the eastern half of the taluka is, no doubt, good, 
particularly Varkas, which is yearly cultivated, and 

besides is easily convertible into rice land But such Bhatle 
Varkas is small in extent, and the rest of the varkas area re¬ 
quires more or loss long fallows. As in Rajapur talnka, so 
here, the rule is two years’ cropping to live years’ fallows, so 
that ju^t 2'7tlis of the area ( or, say, 37,800 acres) can be in 
any one year under crop. But oven of this cultivable area, a 
considerable part is kept for grass and 7'ab ; and it would appear 
that, at the outside, the yearly cropped area does not exceed 
25,000 acres on an average. This average it is that pays the 
revised assessments (—Ks. 34,203), and the incidence per 
acre works out to something like Re. 1-6—an average incidence 
nearly equal to that of Khaudesh or Dharwar, and which would 
primafacie too heavy at all events for Varkas lauds. 

But further, it is admitted that “ beyond some quantity of 
hemp, the taluka yields little produce for export,” and that it 
does not support its population. “ Half the population,” writea 
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Colonel Godfrey, “ leave tlieir homes during the fair weatlier to 
seek employment in llombay ” and elsewhere, and the Com¬ 
missioner, S. D., adds tluit “ but for such outside aid thus 
obtained the population would probably find it impossible to 
subsist, and permanent irrigation on a large scale would be the 
only resource left to many.” To impose under such circum¬ 
stances such a heavy enhancement of assessment on revision as 
116 1 per cent and that, too, on Varkas uplands and in a 
taluka otlierwise so hard-pressed, would strike any fair-minded 
observer as little short of grave injustice. But Government is 
satisfied that the taluka has been for a very long time under¬ 
assessed ' ‘ and that proper assessment calcutated on Survey 
principles should now be levied,” and the “ proper ” revised" 
assessment so levied on these non-paying Varkas lands is more 
than double the old 1 ( Vide Ttevenue Settlement lleport, pp. 

39 and 48.) 

As regards Murbad in Thana ( 3 ) the increase of assess¬ 
ment on revision ( 1895 ) imposed on Varkas lands is even less 
defensible. The enhancement here is not so high as in Deogad, 
but it is still 39 per cent, and without, apparently, the slight¬ 
est justification. About the Bar/jas lands, Mr. Turnbull, the 
Deputy Survey Superintendent, thus writes :—“ The Varkas 
lauds are valuable for cultivation only, for the grass they 
produce has no saleable value in the district, and the markets- 
of the coast are too distant to admit of its transport to them 
with profit. It is used entirely for rab, but though turned to 
good account in that way, it yields no direct return to the 
cultivator” ( Revenue Settlement Report; p. 14). Mr. Sinclair, 
Collector of Thana, concurring, remarks:—“These uplands 
in Murbad are often of almost nominal value. There is no 
market for natural forage, and no garden or orchard cultivatiou 
of any value is possible on these lands. Even timber and fuel 
are depreciated in value by the distance from water-ways and 
railways of the inferior groups.” (p. "'Z). Thus, Far/jas here 
has no independent agricultural value, bears no crops, and is 
held only as an adjunct to rice lands for rah and for^ grazing. 
The total area measures about 76,U00 acres. It is on such 
an area—so independently valueless—that an enhanced assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 19,339 is imposed and the average rate per acre 
raised from 2-9 annas to 4-0 annas. And Government bolds 
that the revised assessment, “ taken in connection with the 
fact that the average assessment works out to little more than 
4 annas an acre, cannot be considered to be in any way ex¬ 
cessive.” {Vide Revenue Settlement Report, p. 82). A 
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39 per cent enhancement of assessment imposed on the poorest 
-of VarUas lands, yielding little or nothing beyond rah —and 
that, too, for no assignable reason—not to be considered 
to be in any way excessive. 

As regards the other talnkas—Pen, Kalyan and Phivandi 
—the enhaucements of assessments imposed on revision on 
lands range from 13S per cent in Pen, and Old! per 
cent in Pliivandi, to 01-3 per cent in Kalyan, and are justified 
mainly on the ground of an expanding export of grass to 
Pombay from those VarknA iip-lands. The grass trade is, no 
doubt, a new opening of .some promise, and gives to these 
Vwrkai areas an independent agi’icultnral value they never had 
before. But it is yet on too small a scale, and is confined only 
to some 11 per cent of the total Varkas acreage ct)mpriBed in 
these talnkas, as will be seen from the following table compiled 
from the Revenue Settlements :— 


Taluka. 

Varkan 1 
used as an 
adjunct 
to rice cul¬ 
tivation. 

1 

Varkas for 
supply of 
grass for 
e.xport. 

Cropped. 

1 

Total, 

1 

Pen ... 

Kalyan ... 
Bhivandi... 

28,585 

47,765 

29,260 

j 7,500 

3.500 

2.500 

*4,000 ; 

3,305 

37,085 

51,265 

35,065 

Total 

1,05,610 

13,500 

4,305 

1,23,415 

Percentage ... 

85-6 

10-9 

30-5 

... 


Besides, the Varkati lands in those talukas are so inferior 
that there is practically little or no cereal cropping, except in 
Bhivandi, and on the hill slopes in Pen. And thus, 85'6 per 
■cent of the total Varkas area is held, and exclusively utilised 
as an adjunct to rice cultivation as in Murbad ; and it is this 
area, so utilised as an aid to rice cropping, and with no inde¬ 
pendent value of its own, that bears the main burden of the re¬ 
vised assessments. Farther, even the profits of the grass trade 
may be easily exaggerated. The export of grass is not carried 
on direct by the cultivators themselves, but is chiefly in the 

In wider parts Thakurs and Katkaris grow inferior grass on hill 
slopes. Tlie area given is only a guess. 
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hands of the liombay merchants and contractors. The grass 
is generally purchased by the exporter, as a standing crop, 
and the Far/^as-holder is just paid a rupee or so for every 
1,000 bundles, weighing from 1,200 to l.oOO lbs., which is 
also the average yield per acre, according to Mr. MoIIison’s 
estimate ( Vide Thasra Revision Settlement Report, p. 12, 
Kaira Zilla series ). And when it is added that it is not all 
the grass that grows tliat is fit for export, and finds sale, it will 
be seen bow the Far/l>as-holder’s even one-rupee profit per 
acre of grass Varkas falls down to some 10 to 12 annas, and I 
submit a revised assessment, no matter how scientifically carried 
out, which claims out of each 10 to 12 annas gross income over 
Gannas (annas 6 to 10 in Pen, annas 6 to 8 in Bhivandi, 
and annas 6 to 5 in Kalynu ) on an average, i. e. 50 to 60 per 
cent as the propm sLa. c of the Shite, cannot be lield to he, 
even in respect of those grass Varkas lauds, otherwise tham 
oppressively severe. 

On a general review of these recent Konkan revision 
settlements, the broad conclusion that is suggested is that 
enlianceraents of assessments on revision are imposed on those 
Varkas areas under conditions and circumstances which can in 
no way be considered to excuse or justify them. 

Finally, wo come to the last sub-head of our non-paging 
areas, viz., the exluiusted tracts in the Deccan di,stricts. These 
tniots cover a large area, as 1 estimated it, say, between Jth 
and Jtb ofthe total croi)ped acreage; ami include o.vteusive 
stretches of soil, the cla.s.silicatiou-v.line of wliieh seldom rises 
beyond a to .') aiiuas o{ the Joiiit-Jlepoj't scale, uud which, 
besides, sutfer from a scarcity and variable rainfall. They are 
fast deteriorating under our present exhausting system of 
cultivation, and now scarcely yield enough Cor the maiiitonauco 
of the cultivator and liis family. They are for the luu^^t part 
below the minimum economic level, anil do not, and never can, 
as things are, 7 A 7 y. And, now, tlait there has been in those 
parts as elsowbere during recent years a dreadful loss of cattle, 
the existing assessment would seem to throw on them a burden 
they cannot bear. Among such tracts may be mentioned th» 
Akola, Paruer, Karjat and Jamklied talukas in Nagar 
zilla ; the Badami, Bagalkot, and Bagevadi in Bijapur ; the 
Nandgaon and Baglan talukas in Nasik ; the Indapnr and 
Khed sub-divisions in Poona ; the Man and Javli taluka in 
Satara ; the Sangola, Malsiras, Madha, and Karmala talukas in 
Sholapur. I now cite here as typical illustrations six such 
talukas, viz., Javli, Man, Sangola, Bijapur-Bagewadi, Malsiras, 
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and Parner. The leadino; statistical facts relatin<>- to them nre 
eummarized in the fallowing taWe comiiiled from the lie vision 
Settlement Tleports, Appendix Q: — 



By foruier Sarvey. 1 By BeTiaion Survey, 
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SnyrnnAvy —In t.heso six talnkas comprising 509 villages, 
revised aud re-settled : 


! 

Dry Crop 
area in acres. 

> 

AE-sos-sment 
in Rs. 

Average 
incideneo 
per acre. 

By former Survey 

By Revision Surrey ... 

12,fl6,34() 

12,97,37.') 

3,02,600 

4,62,266 

Rs. a, a. 

0 4 5 

0 5 8 

Increase ... 

1,035 

99,606 

SS5SSBI 


ThuvS wliile tUe increase in cropped area in these six 
tnlnkas is jast a trifle over 1,0 '0 acres, the revised assessment 
exhi flits an enliauceinent of 1.^8 per cent, and th'^ average 
assessment per acre on revision rises from annas 4-5 to 
annus 5-S. The increase does not strike ns as in any way 
large, hut when it is considered that the assessed occupied area 
brought under rcvisional settlement is about the worst of non- 
paying areas, composed of lands of tlie poorest description, the 
soil-valuation never going beyond 4 or 5 annas of the Joint- 
Report scale the very fact that the imposition upon it of an 
enliancement of no less timn 28 per cent on the aggregate 
assessment has been bsld by the aiitliorities to be justifiable 
under the eircumsbinces is a fact of serious significance, and 
serves to show Low our existing land revenue system actually 
works. The normal condition of the cultivators in these parts 
may be best understood by an illustnitiou. Let us take a 
cultivator with bis wife and two children iu any of these 
talnkas, having a bolding of, say, twenty-five acres, which be 
works with his own bullock^ and labour. The result of the 
year’s working may be set forth in some such way as the 
following;— 

Of 25 acres,—2(J cropped, and 5 fallow :— 

Grain yield at 16 ' It.s. per aero ( v-tie Govern¬ 
ment Uesolufioit No. 4515, of August 11, 

1875. on Madhii ) ... ... ... ... 3,200 lbs. 
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Deduct 

Seed at 6 lbs. per acre. 120 lbs. 

Wastage ■ *•« •*-« 8 lbs. 

Expenditure in Cash — 

Replacement of implement 
and stock ... Rs. 10 

Jjabour .Rs. 6 

Government assess¬ 
ment + local cess Rs. 10 


y 1,450 11)8, 


Total.Rs. 25 1 

At 60 lbs. per rupee ... ... =r 1,250 lbs. j 


Total. 1,450 lbs. 

Balance of grain produce available for the 

ryots ... •.* ... *** ••• 1,750 lbs. 

Maintenance, straw being needed for his bullocks — 

Food at nh lbs. per diem ( —2 lbs. for the ryot, 
l.Vllis. of his wife, and 2 lbs. for his 2 
children) 365 days ... ... ...2,007 11)8. 

Deficiency in respect of food supply itself ... 257 lbs. 

Let alone other accessaries, e.g.y clothing, &c. 

Such is the normal state of things in those parts ; the lands 
do not yield even enough for the cultivator's subsistence, and it 
will be admitted that a laud revenue system which takes no 
account oi’such a position of things, but la.ys on 30 and 40 per 
cent enhiincemeuts of .asse.ssmcjits on revision instead of giving 
relief from the burden already too heavy, manifestly requires 
justification. 

Here closes this some-what lengthened inquiry into our 
existing system of dnj-crop assessments in respect of non'payiu^ 
areas. These areas constitute a zone not only of uou-ecouomio 
cultivation, but also as we see, of unjust assessments, and thus 
still more unjust euliancements on revised settlement. The 
points brought out in the coarse of the inquiry may ho sum¬ 
marised thus :— 

(1) That little or no weight is given to economic con¬ 
siderations in the assessment of lauds. 

(2) That the assessments are fixed with reference not to 
the actually gross or net produce of the soil, but exclusively 
,to tbie -productive capabilities of land ascertained by an expert 
Department. 
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(3) That the. theory of State landlordism is acted up to 
in all its logical severity, so that not even the poorest 
lauds are let off unassessed. And little thought is given to the 
consideration whether what the State claims as its share is 
not an undue deduction from the ryot’s diminishing corn-heap. 

( 4 ) That private improvements are not always exempted 
from taxation as solemnly provided for in the Laud Revenue 
Code. 

(5) That enhancements of assessments on revisional 
settlement are levied in many cases without suflScient grounds— 
in some cases without any apparent reason, and generally on 
an imperfect view of the economic position of the local area 
revised. 

As a net practical result, the existing assessments—parti¬ 
cularly as revised in recent years—weigh with crushing pressure 
on these non-paying areas, seriously trenching in many cases 
on what always should be held to be the ryot’s sacred margin 
of subsistence. 

And tlie chief sufferers are amongst the poorest of our 
cultivators—the unhappy holders of these non-paying lands. 
As we all know, these people have suffered in recent years, 
especially in these arid Deccan tracts, as no other class has 
suffered, and still their sufferings are not yet over. They are 
now a broken peasantry—without heart, without hope, and at 
the end of their resources. The sawJiar will not help them in 
their hour of need, as he never lias done, for they have no 
personal credit, nor are their lands good security. But as ryots 
of the State, they have the strongest claim to the generous 
consideration of Government, and the noble-minded statesman 
who presides over the administration of this Presidency at tliis 
critical juncture may be. confidently appealed to to inquire into 
the condition and needs of these unfortunate cultivators, and 
extend to them the measure of relief and help such inquiry 
might show to be proper and necessary. An all-round, say, 30 
per cent reduction in the existing assessments, and guarantee¬ 
ing the reduced rates for a term of thirty years—some such 
large-hearted concession would be to these people a boon and a 
blessing which they would know how to value, and which might 
serve to give them a fresh start such as nothing else could. 

Here I conclude, apologising for the length of the letter, 
and reserving, with your permission, further examination of 
this much-vexed question for another occasion. 
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THE LAND REVENUE PROBLEM, 

VI. 


The annouDcemeDt contained in a brief editorial in the 
Times India of the 20tb instant regarding an important 
change in the attitude and policy of the Local Government in 
respect of the treatment of the famine-stricken districts will 
have been received throughout the famine area with feelings of 
relief and gratitude, and caamot fail to have a most re-assuring 
effect. The condition of the rural class in the affected areas 
continues such as to cause the gravest anxiety, and mere sus¬ 
pensions and remissions of land revenue, however liberally 
granted, can scarcely suffice to relieve the pressure of the 
situation. And it is a pleasure to find that the truth is at 
length dawning on the official mind that something more is 
needed to ensure the recovery of the distressed populations. The 
land revenue demand—no matter how moderately assessed— 
cannot but weigh heavily in tracts wasted and laid low by a 
disastrous succession of calamitous famines ; and the authorities 
are apparently coming to accept the view that reductions in the 
existing assessments arc imperatively necessary as a 8up})le- 
mentary measure of relief. The whole subject, however, is still 
at the preliminary stage of inquiry and reporting, and it will be 
some time before we nave a detinite authoritative pronounce¬ 
ment in this regard. Evidently we are on the eve of a now and 
welcome departure in these matters, and we may permit our¬ 
selves to hope that the official inquiry—said to be put on foot— 
into the condition and needs of the famine districts may be a 
thorough and comprehensive inquiry, and that as a result of 
such inquiry. Government may come to right decisions on the 
point, and following in the wake of a neighbouring British 
Administration which is coping with an analogous situation with 
such conspicuous success, see its way to adopting a liberal 
scheme of ameliorative action fairly calculatel to meet the 
necessities of the case. 

Meanwhile—to resume our study of the actual working of 
our existing land revenue assessments—in two previous letters 
I have dwelt at what might h.ave seemed somewhat wearisome 
length, on the state of things in regard to non-paying portions 
of our cropped areas. These non-paying areas, as I have 

" This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J. ’in the Times of India 
dated 29th May 1901. 
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pointed out, comprise large extents of inferior laud to whicb. 
tillage b is descended under the stress of a hard economic situa¬ 
tion, and represent what may be called a broad belt of non¬ 
economic subsistence farming; and the holders of such lands are 
among the poorest of our cultivators. And I submit that on a 
■careful and dispassionate survey of the position it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that the relatively high assessments 
imposed on these lands and their recent heavy enhancements on 
revision weigh with crushing pressure on classes the least able 
to bear it, and constitute a grave injustice which demands to be 
redressed. The point here involved is not merely a land re¬ 
venue settlement point, but has a most important bearing on 
the larger question of famine and famine relief. For, a close 
analysis of the numbers that crowd our relief-works famine after 
famine will show that it is to these classes—and seldom to 
those higher up in the scale—that the majority of cultivators 
belong, who come upon the hands of the State in times of such 
stress. Usually men of little means, hard-pressed and strug¬ 
gling in the best of seasons, and scarcely ever in a position to 
pay up their assessments and save for a rainy (or rainless) 
•day—these unhappy ryots are, when the gods are angry and the 
rains hold off, among the first to feel the pressure, and are 
driven, there being no other alternative, to cast themselves on 
the charity of the State, Their lauds being inferior, and they 
themselves being with little or no personal credit, the sawk<ir^ 
as is so often erroneously supposed, does not come in here,_ with 
his nefarious dealings to complicate matters. The responsibility 
of the State in the case of these unfortunate people is real and 
direct, and the question that presses for consideration is, how 
far a land revenue system, which, no matter how scientific and 
symmetrical is its general frame, sweeps off into the coffers 
of the Stiite the whole of tbo poor ryot’s savings, and sometimes 
something more, and leaves him utterly helpless to tide over 
even a single season of drought and difficulty, is in harmony 
with right principles. 

The specific points brought out iu the course of our review 
of these non-paying areas may be here briefly re-stated for the 
conveuieuce of readers. They are— 

(1) That, in the assessment of such lands little or no 
weight is allowed to economic considerations; 

(3) That, the assessments in this Presidency are fixed— 
not on the basis of any estimate of the actual gross or net pro- 
ffiice of the soil, as is done in Madras and the Punjab—nor, 
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again, with regard to the ascertained rent rates customarily 
paid for different soils in the assessment circles, as is done in 
the North-West Provinces and Ondh, but with sole aud ex¬ 
clusive reference to an abstract valuation of the productive 
capabilities of land, as carried out by an expert department on 
the one side, and an estimate of the revenue paying capacity of 
the local area concerned on the other, as formed from a study 
of its fiscal and economic history. Thus, virtually, there is 
here no recognisable limit to the State demand so fixed beyond 
what the State chooses to take and the ryot can pay. 

(3) That, in these assessment operations that theory of 
State-landlordism is acted up to in all its logical severit\', so 
that even the worst soils are let off unassessed. And, further, 
no thought is given to the consideration whether what the State 
claims as its due does not—as it does in so many cases—serious¬ 
ly trench on the ryot’s ( over large areas) narrow and ever- 
narrowing margin of subsistence and savings which ought in 
justice to be his, and so left untouched. 

(4) That, private improvements are not always exempted 
from taxation, as guaranteed under the Land ilevenue Code. 

(6) The enhancements of assessments on revision are 
levied—in many cases without sufficient grounds, in some with¬ 
out any assignable reason, and generally on an incorrect view 
of the economic position of the local area revised. The limits 
to such enhancements—as laid down in Government Resolution 
No. 5739 of Act iJ9, lb74 ( 33 per cent for a taluka, 66 

per cent for a single village, and lOO per cent lor individual 
holdings)—^rest on no statutory guarantee, aud are sometimes 
laid aside—of course with the sanction of the Secretary of State 
—whenever the Local Government iu its executive liiscretion 
deems fit to do so. Increases amounting to 136, 116, and 61 per 
cent have thus been recently imposed in several of Koukan 
revision settlements. It may here be added, m passant, that 
when Lord Eeay’s Government was pressed for a legislative 
guarantee for these enhancement limitations, Lord lieay 
opposed the demand in these remarkable terms ;—“ What the 
amount of land revenue should be is a question of a totally 
different order, which involves considerations of the fiscal policy 
of the Government, aud not of this Government only, bat of the 
Government of India and of the Secretary of State. Whatever 
conditions are imposed on re-classification and on re-assegsment, 
the determination of the amount of land revenue to be paid for 
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Imperiiil and for Provincial purposes rests with Government in 
its executive capacity. The Secretary of State may, at any 
time, alter the the instructions given by him as to the SH per 
cent limit.” “ In India the Land revenue is levied at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Ruler. ” ( Vide Legislative Council Debate, 
August 14, 188(3, Vol. XXIV, p. 67 ), 

(6) That, the half-net assets principle which is the guid¬ 
ing and determining principle of assessment in most Indian 
Provinces, has here simply no recognition. 

So far with regard to these non-paying cropped a reas and 
the points a review of their position in respect of the existing 
assessments suggests. And as we pass on to a study of payimj 
areas, we find ew limine whole districts, such as Sholapur, lying 
close to the dividing line. Even in average seasons these dis¬ 
tricts are seldom well off, and it is always doubtful whether in any 
given year, they are on the right side of the border, and are, 
agriculturally speaking, in a position of solvency. But now, 
after the awful trials and exhausting struggles of the past few 
years, these tribes find themselves hard-pressed and heavily 
handicapped, and placed below the economic level, utterly un-, 
able to bear their existing burdens.. No part of the Presidency 
has suffered more during these years of stress and trial, and 
they have as strong a claim to indulgent and generous treatment 
at the hands of Government as any of the distressed areas. As 
typical illustrations, I would mention here the zillas of Ahmed- 
nagar, Sholapur, and Bijapur, and a brief sketch of their econo-, 
mic position may not be deemed out of place in the present 
discussion. 

These three districts lie in the driest zone of the Deccan 
upland and are about the poorest zillas in the Presidency. 

Area... 16,855 square miles 

Population (1901).2,293,790 

Density of Population to 

the sq. mile. 137 

The soil over extensive areas is poor and shallow—:grey or 
red—gravelly or stony ; the rainfall, scatty and precarious ; 
the cropping, inferior ; and the outturn, almost always below 
the mark. In average years these zillas are just able to keep 
on the economic margin and pay their way ; and it is only when 
the seasons are exceptionally good that they rise any higher. 
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Of the cultimhle area, which aggregates ia these zilla» 
88'7 lakhs of acres, nearly the whole is now under occupation 
for cultivation (=87-4 lakhs ), leaving but 1*3 lakhs of acres 
as an available margin for farther extension—or not even 1‘5 
per cent—for a population of twenty-three lakhs. There is 
thus here little or no room for spread oi extensive cultivation, 
and intensive farming is an imperative necessity, and yet the 
ryots are too poor and depressed for the effort. 


Zillaa. 

Total cul¬ 
tivable area 
in lakhs of! 
acres. 

Total occu¬ 
pied area 
in lakhs of 
acres. 

1 

Total area 
available 
for cultiva¬ 
tion in lakhs 
of acres. 

Nagar . 

31-64 

31-12 

•52 

Sholapur 

24-79 i 

24-64 

•16 

Bijapur .. 

32-27 

31-63 

•64 

Total 

1 

88-7 

00 

1-3 


The larger part of the land thus taken up is—as it must 
necessarily be when tillage thus spreads in a poor area to every 
available rood of ground—extremely poor, comprising large 
extents of mal, bharud, karab, and khadkal soils, and the 
average land revenue incidence under low dry-crop maximum 
rates, ranging from Rs. 2-4 to Re. 1 and under, works out to 
even less than 8 annas per acre—a clear proof of a low clas¬ 
sification valuation of the soil under the Survey rules. 


Zillas. 

Land revenue 
in lakhs 
of Rs. 

Incidence per 
acre of occu¬ 
pied land. 

Nagar ... ... ... ... ... 

16-41 

A, 1'. 

3 5 

Sholapur . 

11-39 

7 9 

Bijapur... 

14-10 

7 1 

Total 

41-90 

7 7 
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By the occupied acreage, about 86 per cent is usually crop¬ 
ped, and 14 per cent left fallow. During recent years this 
“ fallow ” area has been a good deal larger owing to adverse 
seasons. 

Taking, next, the cultimted acreage, wo find fully 96 per 
cent and more is under dry crops, the irrigated area barely 
coming up to 4 per cent. In 1898-99, out of the cropped area 
of 74*2 lakhs of acres, just lakhs were irrigated ( 15,600 from 
Government canals and 259,000 acres from wells, Batidharas, 
&c.). These zillas are admittedly peculiarly liable to violent 
variations of the seasons, and there is always present the danger 
of drought and crop failure, and yet almost the whole cultivated 
expanse of land lies exposed and unprotected by irrigation. 

Next as to cropping —the hrisbandry is in these zillas for 
the most part inferior. There is little manuring ; good plough¬ 
ing is rare; a proper rotation of crops as a restorative method is 
but little practise I, and really good farming is almost confined 
to small patches of garden land. The crops raised iu 1898-99 
were— 


Crop. 

Area in lakhs 
of acres. 

Percentage of 
cropped areas. 

Crop, 

si 

C8 A 

2 ■ 
< 

Percentage of 
cropped areas. 




Acres. 



Jawar! and Bajri ... 

51-07 

68 

Rice ..*48,000 1 


Pulses and oil-seeds.. 

13-03 

17 

Tobacco ...15,000 

! 


Wheat 

4-97 

6-8 

Sugarcane ... 3,000 

^ 94 

1-2 

Cotton 

3-47 

4-9 

Garden pro- 

1 


Miscellaneous 

•78 

1 

duce ...28,000^J 



It will thus be seen that jowari and bajri, pulses and 
oil-seeds are the staple crops of these districts embracing between 
them no less than 85 per cent of the total cropped acreage. 
As to superior cropping, the areas under such crops as wheat, 
rice, tobacco, sugarcane, and garden produce form but a small 
fraction of the whole—a bare 13 per cent. 

What, however, most handicaps these districts and keeps 
them at a low economic level is the violent vicissitudes of the 
season. The seasonal history of the past decade, as far as those 
zillas are concerned, may be thus summarized:— 
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Year. Eemarks on the Season. 

1890- 1—A viodevately fair season —rainfall below the average 

and failure of kharift’ in Sholapiir and Nagar. 

1891- 2'—A famine year in Bijapnr—a total crop failure, 

A bad year for Sholapur and Nagar, where both 
khariff and rabi suffered. 

1892- 3—A moderately fair year —Khariff damaged in Nagar 

and Sholapur, and rabi suffered in Nagar. 

1893- 4—A good year all round. 

1894- 5—A moderately fair season —in Sholapur khariff suffered; 

in Nagar and Bijapur rabi only fair. 

1895- 6— A.,moderately fair season —in Nagar and Sholapur 

khariff suffered ; in Bijapur, the crops were damaged 
by floods. 

1898-7—A famine year. 

1897- 8—A bad year tor all the three zillas, where both rabi 

and khariff suffered. Rainfall scanty and unfavour¬ 
able. 

1898- 9— An unfavourable season for all the three zillas. Both 

khariff and rabi did badly. 

1899- 1900—A famine year. 

Thus, 1893-94 was the only good year for these zillas during 
the decade; the four years—1890-1, 1892-93, 1894-95, and 
1895-96—were only moderately fair (khariff more or less 
buffered in all the three zillas, and rabi only did fairly ), the 
year 1891-92 was all but a famine year (in Bijapur it was 
a famine year); 1897-98 and 1893-99 were unfavourable 
years; 1898-97 and 1899-1900 were, of course, famine years, or, 
in other words one good year, four moderately fair years, two 
unfavourable years, and three famine years, during the decade in 
three districts. 

These seasonable fluctuations are reflected in the outturn of 
crops during the decade, and the following table compiled from 
General Administration Reports gives the anna valuation of 
crops (by the Mamlatdars) for the different years, 16 annas 
representing an average (normal crop ) :— 
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Average Anna Valuation of Crops. 


Year. 

Nagar. 

Sholapur. 

Bijapur. 

Jawari. 

Bajri. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

es 

a 


Wheat. 

Cottou. 

ed 

is 

cj 



Cotton. 


12 

8 

8 

10 

15 

2 

Bl 

2 

13 

9 

13 

7 

1891-92 ... 

8 

9 

8 

6 

8 

2 

9 

6 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1892-93 ... 

10 

11 

13 

7 

11 

8 

11 

5 

7 

9 

ESI 

JO 

1893-94 ... 

11 

10 

12 

9 

11 

6 

11 

5 

12 

9 

12 

10 

1894-95 ... 

10 

10 

11 

.0 

11 

6 

10 

4 

9 

8 

10 

8 

1895-96 ... 

10 

10 

11 

9 

8 

5 

lEl 

5 

9 

8 

9 

7 

1896-97 ... 

6 

5 

7 

7 

■1 


4 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1897-98 ... 

4 

10 

9 

3 



■El 


6 

6 

6 

4 

1898-99 ... 

3 

7 

7 

9 

lEI 


8 

... 

9 

7 

8 

6 


2 

5 

3 

... 

5 

2 

5 

... 

4 

2 

... 

... 


Summarized, the figures stand thus :— 


Crop. 

Contribution above 

8 annas. 

Contribution 8 annas 
and under. 

No. of 
crops. 

Range of 
variation. 

No. of 
crops. 

Range of 
variation. 




Jawari . 

1 

1 

15 

Annas. 

15-9 

15 

Annas. 

8-1 

Bajri . 

9 

11-9 

21 

8-0 

Wheat . 

17 

13-9 

13 

8-0 

Cotton . 

6 

10-9 

24 

8-0 

Total . 

47 

15-9 

73 

8-0 


Thus, of the 120 crops of jiwari, bajri, wheat and cotton in 
those districts during the past decade, only 47 were above 
8 annas, while the remaining 73 from 8 annas to nil. Of 120 
crops, only 47 above half the normal average, and full 73 just 
half the average in outturn, and under, going down to zero— 
tlie loss of crops indicated in these figures in these three zillas 
during the past ten years is something awful to contemplate. 

64 
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Wo have official estimates of crop-losses during the famine 
years 1896-97 and 1899-1900 

Crop-losses in lakhs of maunds, as compared 
with the outturn for 1894-95-96. 


District. 

1896-97 
( Hon. Mr. 
Muir-Mac- 
kenzie’s 
estimate ). 

1 

1899-1900 
(Mr. W. P. 
S\-mouds’ 
estimate). 

Total in 
lakhs of 
maunds. 

Nagar . 

1 

113-06 

91-ei) 
125-48 

122-36 

91-23 

118-93 

235-42 

182-83 

244-41 

Shnlapiir . 

Bijajinr .. 

Total 

330-14 

332-52 

662-66 


Thus, the total orop-loss during the two famine years 
amounts in quantity, according to official estimates, to over 
062^ lakhs of maunds, the money value of which, at, say. Re. 
1-12 u maund, comes to ll’OO orores of rupees. For 1891-92, 
which was a famine year in Uijaimr, and all but a famine year 
in the other two districts, vre might add, say, three crores to 
the total while for the crop deficiencies of other years—notably 
1897-98 and 1898-99, it would not be wrong to add on another 
three crores. Tne aggregate money value of the ryot’s crop 
losses alone, thus, is 17‘60 crores ( exclusive of cattle losses ), 
which is equivalent to about forty-two times the assessment in 
these districts ( loss = 1,760 lakhs, asse8smeut=41-8 lakhs ). 

Under our Bombay land revenue system, wo have no means 
of knowing how mucli the State takes as its due out of the mt 
produce of the soil, and how much it leaves to the cultivator as 
his margin of savings. But if we assume that the assessment 
with us fairly represents half the net-assets as it does in the- 
rest of India, which is, however, too liberal an estimate, it 
woul d appear that the ryot’s annual savings in these districts 
in fair years amount to about 42 lakhs. And his losses in crop- 
failure during these ten years are thus equal to his forty-two 
years’savings. The famine of 1876-77 however was a most 
o.alamitou3 famine, and was felt in these zillas in its greatest 
intensity, and the ryot lost all. And, now, his losses daring 
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the past decade, amountiug to 17*60 crores, indicate not only 
a clean sweep-off of his twenty-four years’ savings since then 
( say about ten crores), but a net addition of over 7 ^ crores to 
his indebtedness. 

Nor is this all. The ryot’s cattle-loss in these districts, as 
elsewhere, has been heavy during these years, and now he has 
barely a pair of plough-cattle per 36 acres of occupied acreage, 
as against a pair for every 34*7 acres ten years ago. Similarly, 
in regard to ploughs, there is a serious deficiency, the ryot ap¬ 
parently not having been able to repair old, and get new ones, 
and there is now scarcely a plough tor every 80 acres of occupied 
area. 


Plough cattle and ploughs in these three districts. 


Year. 

Plougb- 

cattle. 

1 

Plough. 

Occupied 
area in 
lakhs of 
acres. 

No. of 
acres per 
pair of 
plough- 
cattle. 

No. of 
acres per 
plough. 

1889-90. i 


138,000 

85-9 

24*7 

54 


478,283 

104,890 

87-4 

36-6 1 

80 


The misery of the perhjd is further reflected in the recent 
census returns. The decrease of population in these three 
districts during the decade comes to 141,990. 


Population iu these three Zillas. 
Oeusus of 1891 435,783 

„ of 1901 .2,293,793 


Deficiency. 141,990 

In normal years we should have had an increase of about 2^ 
lakhs at the rate of one per cent per annum so that the dimi¬ 
nution in numbers is nearly 4 lakhs. How much of this diminu¬ 
tion has been due to decreased birth-rate, how much to increased 
death-rate owing to plague and other epidemics, and liow much 
to starvation and suffering, the coming Census report may be 
exjtected to reveal. 

Meanwhile, we may note as some of the more determining 
features of the ryot’s position at the close of the decade the 
following :— 
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( 1 ) That his crop-losses alone during the period (not to 
mention a serious depreciation in the value of his silver savings 
under the recent currency legislation ) have been so heavy as 
not only to exhaust all his savings of the past quarter of a 
century, but to leave him, further loaded with an additional 
debt of over 7'j crores. 

( 2 ) That the diminution of his plough-cattle and ploughs 
during these ten years has been so serious that he lias now not 
enough of either for his purposes. 

(3) That his growing resourcelessness is painfully illustrat¬ 
ed in the largely increased number on famine relief, we meet 
with, one famine year after another thus :— 

Famine year. Idaximum No. on Relief. 

1876-77 .311,611—12 p. ct. of pop. 1 in these 

1896-97 . 376,575—15 p. ct. ,, )■ three 

1899-1900.. 467,521—19 p. ct. ,, J districts. 

And now in 1900-01, a year of partial distress, we have already 
on relief no fewer than 174,010 or over 7 per cent. 

Let us now turn to the land revenue history of these districts 
during the ten years ending 1899-1800—a history which exhibits 
but little trace of the dreadful trials these populations have 
nad to undergo during the period, and which, on the whole, 
presents, taken by itself, a pleasing picture, by way of contrast, 
of increasing and easily-collected revenues. We have to note :— 

(1) That the land revenue demand shows an increase in 
these three districts of 1-7 lakhs—from 40*18 in 1889-90 to 
41*88 lakhs in 1899-1900. Of this increase, Rs. 96,804 
i. e. more than half, has been secured on revisional settle¬ 
ments carried outin 291 villages in the Sliolapur and Nagar 
Collectorates ; the rest of the increase coming, of course, from 
extension of occupied' areas. 

In lakhs of Rupees. 


Districts. ^ 

Ijaud Re¬ 
venue in 
1889-90 

Ijand 

Revenue 

1899-1900. 

Increase 
during the 
decade. 

Nacrfll* . 

15*89 

16*41 

•52 

Shnlapnr .. 

10-51 

11*37 

*86 

Tlijftpiir . 

13*78 

14*10 

*32 


Total. 

40*18 1 

1 41*88 

1*70 
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(2) That the land revenue demand has been collected in 
all these three districts regularly from year to year and with 
comparative ease, in spite of the disastrous vicissitudes of the sea¬ 
sons, and the tremendous losses to the cultivators resulting in 
consequence during the period. This total revenue due was 
416'52 lakhs of rupees, out of which 398'42 lakhs have been 
collected, and the outstanding arrears is just 16'10 lakhs, or less 
than 4 per cent, as will be seen from the table subjoined, 
compiled from general Administration Reports :— 

Land revenue in lakhs of rupees. 



Nagtir. 


Sholapur. 


Bijapur, 


Years. 

r3 

a' § S 

« a g 

^ M « 
2 

5 ^ fl 

a « 3 

Collections. 


Due on cur- 
year’s demand 
and arrears. 

£0* 

w 

u 

O) 

'o 

O 

Arrears. 

Duo on cur. 
year’s demand 
and arrears. 

OS* 

a 

ZJ 

3 

Arrears. 

1890-91... 

16-19 

16-17 

•02 

10-47 

10-47 


13-92 

13-91 

•01 

1891-92... 

18-37 

16-30 

•01 

10-69 



13-85 

13-58 

•27 

1892-93... 

16-46 

16-44 

■02 

10-90 



14-37 

14-34 

•02 

1893-94... 

16-42 

16-39 

•02 

11-11 


ligl 

14-13 

14-12 

•01 

1894-95... 

16-47 

16-45 

•01 

11-15 

11-14 


14-20 

14-19 

•01 

1895-96... 

16.39 

16 39 

• •• 

11-21 

11-21 


14-22 

14-22 


1896-97... 

16-39 

16-31 

1-08 

IIEEI 

9-41 

1-99 

14*11 

fbMl 


1897-98... 

17-50 

16-01 

1-48 

13-34 

12 53 

•80 

17*38 

16-10 


1898-99... 

17-88 

16-94 

■94 

12-14 



15-43 

14-66 


1899-1900 

17 35 

7-35 

10-29 

11-88 

9-33 

2-64 

14-84 

11-56 


Arrears out- 

■ 

■1 








stauding. 

■ 

■ 

10-29 

— 


2-54 



3-27 


Total =: 16*10 lakhs in these three districts. 

The collections upto 1895-96 present a clean balance-sheet 
—just Rs. 2,000, and no more, standing out as an uncollected 
arrear. In 1891-9iJ, the suspensions in Bijapur, owing to 
famine conditions, amounted to Rs. 27,000, which arrear was, 
however, collected in the year following. Considerable arrears 
begin with the famine year 1896-97. In that year the total 
arrears in these three districts was 6*23 lakhs, out of which 
2*67 lakhs were collected in 1897-98. In 1898-99 there was 
a further recovery of 1*36, and the outstanding left was 2*2 
lakhs. In the closing year of the decade—1899-1900—drhich. 
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is a famine year, the arrear swells to 16’10 lakhs, which 
amount at present stands out in these three zillas for farther 
recovery. 




Lakhs. 

1896-97.. 



1897-98. 


. 3*56 „ 

1898-99. 


.2*20 „ 

1899-1900. 


.. 16*10 „ 


The outstanding (16*10 lakhs ) represents the total amount 
of sitspensions hitherto allowed in these districts in considera¬ 
tion of the famine losses. It may be noted not a pie as yet has 
been remitted here, in so far as could be gathered from the Ad¬ 
ministration Reports. 

Such a close collection of the State demand during a period 
of such unprecedented misfortunes best serves to illustrate the 
cast-iron stringency of our existing land revenue system. 

The main facts in the revenue history of these zillas during 
the decade, to which attention is respectfully invited, are these-— 

(1) Increase of revenue, secured largely by enhancements 
of rates on revisional settlement under such circumstiinces. 

(2) Stringent collection of revenue during these years of 
distress, so as to leave a bare 4 per cent on the total demand as 
an outstanding arrear. 

(3) The small arrears so left uncollected, representing all 
the suspensions hitherto allowed in these districts in considera¬ 
tion of famine losses. 

(4) No remissions so far. 

These facts may be left to speak for themselves. No com¬ 
ment is needed to mark the character and operations of a land 
revenue system which so far ignores concrete conditions and 
works on a prior theories, as to permit of the imposition ■ of 
enhancements of assessments on revision even in calamitous 
years, and insist on a stringent collection of the State demand 
even from a starving and suffering peasantry, and does not 
easily lend itself to any large policy of suspensions or remissions 
even in such seasons. 

It is, however, clear from the brief sketch attempted above 
of the ryot’s economic position in these zillas at the end of the 
decade, that even if the whole of the outstanding arrear ( 16*10 
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lakhs ) were remitted, it would bring him no adequate relief. 
With his means all exhausted, with an increased burden of 
added debts to bear, and with his cattle dreadfully reduced in 
numbers, it would appear that he would not be able for years to 
come to easily pay up the existing assessments which he finds 
in those districts even in normal years too heavy. And what is 
wanted to assist him in his efforts to recover from the “crushing 
blows’* of the past decade is a material alleviation of the burden 
■of the State demand upon the land. 

And I would venture respectfully to suggest that an all¬ 
round 30 per cent reduction in the existing assessments in dis¬ 
tricts such as these, as in the case of non-paying areas, would 
be a most welcome measure of special help to these poor and 
distressed cultivating populations, and give them heart and hopiJ 
in a way in which nothing else could, in their present despairing 
struggles, to emerge from the disheartening wreckage of cala¬ 
mitous famines, and recover their lost position. And in conclu- 
■sion, I may be allowed to express a confident hope that while 
restorative measures of special help for the cultivating classes 
are under the consideration of Government, the claims of dis¬ 
tressed districts, such as these the economic position of which I 
have attempted above, to generous treatment may receive due 
recognition. Apologising for the length of the letter,—I am, 
yours, etc. 



THE LHNO REVENUE PROBLEM.* 

VII. 

A CRITICISM OF TUB NKW 8CHKMB. 

-<xO^<J»o—- 

lu previous letters I exaniiaed at some length the incidence 
of our exi'ting assessments in respect of non-paying occupied 
areas Passing on to a study of tho zone of prolitable cultiva¬ 
tion proj)cr, 1 took up in m\ last commnnicatiou some of the 
distressed districts in the Presidency, which appeared to ino to 
be just on tlie economic margin—lying close to the dividing 
line, and after submitting a brief sketcli of the condition of the 
rural classes in tlireo such zillas of the Deccau upland, ventured 
to conclude with an earnest appeal to the authorities to accord 
to these suffering iTopiilaiions—in view of the exhausting 
struggles of tho past decade—a generous treatment and some 
material alleviation of their existing burdens. 'Jhe appeal, 
apparently, has not been in vain ; and it is encouraging to 
observe that this whole ipiestion of relief for the famine-stricken 
tracts is at present engaging tlic most serious consideration of 
Governmont. Liberal su>peusions and remissions of land 
revenue and temporary reductions in the State demand in special 
cases are promised, and besides. Government has under con¬ 
templation a much larger scheme of restorative and protective 
relief—which alone, iu its opinion, can assure the economic 
future of the distressed agricultural classes in the Presidency, 
and of which we have the main lines sketched out in the Hou. 
Mr. Monteatb’s speech at the Mahableshwar meeting of tlie 
Legislative Council last month. All indications thus point to 
a most gratifying awakening at licad-tpiarters to the hard ac,tu- 
alities of tho present position and its roi^uirements—an aAvaken- 
iiig on which the Presidency may well congratulate itself. 

As far, however, as it is possible to judge from the Hoir. 
Mr. Mouteath’s explanatory sUteraeut in Council, tho new 
scheme Govoruraeut has under consideration seems to bo a most 
retrograde, unsound, and revolutionary scheme—based on a 
grievous misappreliension of the fundamental conditions of the 
I)roblem tliat confronts us—and almost certain to end iu melan¬ 
choly failure. It is no doubt framed in accordance with tho 
present trend of official opinion on tho subject; but the Hoiiour- 

° This letter anpearod over the s'guat’ue ‘ J.’ ia the Timee of India 
dated 29tb June 1901. 
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able senior jpaember of Council himself is diffident about the 
practical working and eventual success of the proposed measure; 
and I venture to think the Presidency will not only share his 
diffidence, but as soon as it recovers from the shock of surprise 
will go further, and condemn it in no uncertain voice as a 
perilous experiment in land nationalization —proposed to be 
tried on an extensive scale, and by methods little short of re¬ 
volutionary—ostensibly for the ryot’s good, but in reality at bis 
expense and in pursuit of a doctrinaire hobby—not improbably 
with an eye to prospective increase of revenue. The changes 
effected, in the agrarian system of the Punjab by the recent 
Punjab Land Alienation Act are as nothing when compared with 
the vast revolution in the economy of rural life in Bombay 
it is deliberately sought to work out under the new scheme— 
advantage being taken of the unprecedented misfortunes of the 
past few years and ryot’s great distress and difficulties in con¬ 
sequence. The unfortunate ryot has been made the subject of 
experiment for the past sixty years—and with wbat result we 
all but too plainly see—and public opinion, I am sure, will be 
unanimous in deprecating any more similar experimental 
measures of doubtful justice and expediency which could only 
tend to make bis lot worse than ever, and sink him to lower 
depths of wretchedness. A brief examination from the point 
of view of the ryot and his interests of this proposed scheme of 
agrarian reform, as unfolded in the Hon. Mr. Mouteath’s 
speech and the arguments by which it is supported may not 
be without its use. 

On a general view of the matter, and taking the revenue 
history of the past few years as a test, the Hon. Mr. Monteath 
in his speech divides the Presidency into two broad areas:— 

(1) A flourishing area where, judging from the easy col¬ 
lection of the State demand during these years of stress, it is 
clear the ryot is fairly well oft' and prosperous under the survey 
tenure, with its long leases and low assessment, and needs 
no relief. 

(2 ) A distressed area where there is a heavy uncollected 
arrear of land revenue, and the ryot is manifestly at the end 
of his resources—broken and depressed—and in sore need of 
relief and special assistance. It is this latter area Government 
proposes to take in hand and deal with under the new scheme. 

It may be in the recollection of your readers that while 
writing about these distressed areas a few days since, I ventur¬ 
ed to suggest that, besides suspensions and remissions of land 
65 
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revenue, considerable reductions in the existing assessments 
were required as a supplementary measure of relief. Govern¬ 
ment, however, has apparently little faith in such measures 
which, in its view, only involve a loss of revenue to the State 
wif:hont bringing any commensurate relief to those for whose 
benefit they are intended. The evil is, it thinks, much deeper- 
rooted, and much more serions, and cannot be remedied by 
what at best are mere palliatives. 

The official view of the position may be briefly stated. 
The poorer ryots are, where we find them to be, on the verge 
of economic ruin—sunk in debt and virtually predial serfs of 
their usurious sawkars —not because, as is commonly but 
erroneously believed, of recurring droughts and crop failures— 
though these of course must have some temporary depressing 
effect,—but chiefly beca\ise of their extravagance and the reck¬ 
less use they make of their borrowing power as free proprietors 
of the acres they hold. They always spend more than they 
ought, seldom save, and keep continually borrowing and bor¬ 
rowing till they can borrow no more. Their means and credit 
being thus alike exhausted—when a time of trial comes, they 
stand hopeless and helpless, unable to pay their dues and 
maintain themselves and their families. Such is practically 
the cojiditiou of three-fourths of tiie poorer occupants of the 
soil throughout the Presidency. Such wide spread agricultural 
indebtedness, involving a wholesale subjugation of the cultivat¬ 
ing classes to the money-lenders, is a serious social and econo¬ 
mic evil, and the increasing transfer of land to the non-agri- 
cultural classes that is going on is, in the words of the Hon. 
Mr. Monteath, “a public calamity.” (dearly the survey 
tenure which recognises these ryots as free proprietors of their 
holdings and lets them do with them what they like, does not 
suit them, they are indeed too ignorant and rude to profit by 
it. And the authorities strongly hold that no scheme of re¬ 
medial action, intended to rectify the present state of things and 
ameliorate ihe condition of these poorer occupants, can have 
the smallest chance of success, which does not place them under 
a simpler and less onerous tenure, relieving them of the res¬ 
ponsibilities of a free proprietary status for which they are 
utterly unfit, and otherwise limiting their borrowing power 
and putting a check on their present ruinous reckless extra¬ 
vagance. Such is, as fiir us 1 see, the official estimate of the 
situation and its needs. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
how essentially faulty and one-sided such an estimate is, taking 
account of but one factor—and that, too, in practical operation. 
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a minor and subordinate factor—in the problem, and leaving 
out every other. It is of course not contended that the Bombay 
ryot has the thrift or foresight, resourcefulness or self-reliance 
■of the French or Belgian fanner; but to hold as the Bombay 
authorities do, that his habits of reckless liviug and borrowing 
are the Jons et origo of the whole agrarian difficulty, and that, 
but for bis recklessness, no cultivator iu the world could he 
better off than he, is, I submit, to altogether misapprehend the 
situation and at the same time to do him grave injustice. For, 
it is only fair to recognise the fact that, his alleged recklessness 
apart, his necessities often arise from causes over which he has 
no control. There is, first, the crushing pressure of the State 
demand on his land, which leaves him bat a narrow and ( over 
wide areas) a narrowing margin for subsistence and savings. 
There is next, the relentless rigidity with which that demand 
is enforced in good and bad years alike—and even during a 
succession of calamitous seasons. There is, again, the inex¬ 
orable economic law of “diminishing returns” to labour— 
his land fast deteriorating and yielding year after year poorer 
crops. There are further, the violent fluctuations of the seasons 
which leave him no rest and no ease, and now and again inflict 
on him heavy losses of crops and cattle. But above all, there 
is the increasing stress of a hard economic situation which hems 
him in and presses him on all sides and if under such circum¬ 
stances the unhappy ryot struggles hard to hold bis own, and 
maintains bis standard of comfort by borrowing iu lean years, 
if need be, on the security of his acres, rather than forfeit his 
ancestral rights and face starvation, can it be right to coudemu 
him as “ reckless ” and extravagant, and under the plea, take 
away from him what is indeed his only anchor of economic safety 
and shelter in times of stress—his proprietary rights iu the 
soil 1 


But, farther there is a tendency in certain quarters to 
exaggerate the extent to which the ryot makes use of r is borrow¬ 
ing powers, and borrows by pledging bis land in security, and to 
condemn him just when he exercises the greatest self-denial and 
deserves praise for the most cautious and sparing use he makes 
of his credit as a free proprietor of his holding. No peasant in 
the world is so passionately attached to his ancestral acres as 
the ryot in rural Bombay, and those who know him will readily 
admit what a mental wrench it is to him to part with his land. 
And it is a constant struggle with him to avoid that painful 
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necessity as long as he can. In good years he does not usually 
borrow much by pledging his land. Taking the nine years 
188S-1891, which were on the whole fair years, and confining 
our view to the four zillas of Poona, Sholapur, Kagar, and 
Satara under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, we find that 
the aggregate annual transfers of land by agriculturists by sale 
and mortgage averaged no more during the period than 2‘7 per 
cent of the total occupied area (=:101'1 lakhs of acres in 
1891-92 ) of which 9 per cent represented the area sold—an 
annual amount of land alienation neither abnormal nor alarming 
in an arid tract like the Deccan upland, where the soil and climatic 
conditions are so unfavourable to the prosperity of agriculture. 
The subjoined table compiled from statements given in the re¬ 
port of the D. A. Relief Act Commission of 1891-2, pages 
8—^21, will be of interest:— 

TahU showing transfers of land by agriculturists in the four 
D. A. R. Act Districts^ total assessmentsz67’l lakhs 
of rupees and occupied area=101 lakhs of acres, 

9 Years—“1883 to 1891, 


Kind of Transfer. 

Transfer to 
non-agri¬ 
culturists. 

Transfer to 
agricul¬ 
turists. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 ^ 

(A O 

§ s 

r"“ 

1 

S £ 
.2 S 

Area in acred. 

1 

Area in acres. 

P. c. of total 
occupied area. 

*M 

o © 

§ 

o 

Sales. 

2,76,766 

2-9 

5,32,292 

5-3 

8,29,058 

8-2 

Mortgages with pos- 




session 



4,74,519 

4-7 

mm 

inn 

Mortgages without pos- 




session 

3,66,935 

1 

3*6 

1,66,711 

1-5 

5,23,646| 

1 5’2 

Total for the period ... 

12,51,031 

12-7 

11,63,622 

11-6 

24,34,553j24-3 
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Annual average during the Period. 


Sales ... . 

1 

32,974 i 

1 

•32 

59,143 

■59 

92,117 

•9 

Mortgages with pos- 



•52 

120,205 

1-2 

session 

67,481 

•67 

52,724 

Mortgages without pos- 


1 

•17 

58,157 

1 


session 

40,746 

•4 

17,412 

•5 

Total annual transfer... 

1,41,200 

B 




B 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that in these four 
Deccan zillas tor which alone any statistics of the kind_ are 
available—where agriculture suffers most from the capricious¬ 
ness of the climate—the annual transfers of land on an average 
come up in fair seasons to about 'Zl acres per 1,000 acres of 
occupied area, 9<2 acres by sale, 11*9 by mortgage with posses¬ 
sion, and 5*7 acres by mortgage without possession ; and that 
of these 27 acres per 1,000 of total occupied average, just a 
trifle over 14 acres pass from, the agriculturist to the non-agri- 
cuUural classes —3’2 bg sale and the remaining 10*8 by 
mortgage —annual transfers which do not show that even the 
Deccan ryot is, at least in average years, the reckless borrower 
he is depicted to be> 

In bad years, no doubt, the ryot is forced to part with a 
larger breadth of his acreage. But even in such times he 
seldom sells his land. He only mortgages it—in the hope that 
with the return of better seasons be may be able to redeem it. 
Mortgage—and even mortgage with possession—is not equiva¬ 
lent to sale, and does not represent any permanent alienation. 
And when such seasons come, he makes strenuous efforts to pay 
off bis mortgage debts, and redeem his mortgaged acres—and, 
if the encumbrances are not too heavy,—fairly succeeds in re¬ 
covering the grounds lost. The experience of the famine of 
of 1876-7 affords a most striking illustration of the ryot’s care 
and caution in the matter and of the stubborn tenacity with 
which be clings to his ancestral acres, and the energy with 
which he struggles to retain hold of them. Mr. Woodburn 
in his report on the working of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act, dated April 27, 1889, gives in paragraph 30 a most 
suggestive table compiled from the village rent-rolls, showing 
for several districts how much of the occupied area was held in 
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proprietary right by the sawkars before the famine of 1876-7, 
and ten years later i.e., in 1887-8, and the figures as given 
below for the six zillas of the Central Division which snffered 
most in the famine may be perused with interest •-— 



Share of land 

Share of land 

Increase + 

Districts. 

held by 
mwhars. 

held by 
Mtokars^ 

Decrease— 


•1876-7. 

1887-8. 



p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

Khandesh ... 

8 

10 

+ 2 

Nasik 

8-3 

10-5 

-t-2-3 

Poona ... 

13-7 

13-7 


Nagar ... 

13-8 

12-9 

—.9 

Sholapur ... 

10-3 

10 

—•3 

Satara 

6*2 

6‘4 

+ 1-2 


The famine of 1876-7 was a most calamitous famine, and 
the ryot’s losses in the zillas in respect of crop outturn and 
cattle were heavy, ten to twelve crores of rupees according to 
official estimates. And, yet, there was but a small increase 
during the period in the area held in proprietary possession by 
the sawkars. In three out of the six zillas there was not only 
ao increase, but in two of them there was a positive improve¬ 
ment in the matter, the ryots having bought some of the 
sawkars' lands. And even as regards mortgages, we have a 
similar gratifying improvement to record. Daring the famine 
and the next few years these must have been both numerous 
and extensive. But when the trying time passed away, and 
the ryot had a spell of good seasons, he must have put forth 
great efforts to clear off the encumbrances of the period of 
distress. For, by the year 1887-8, we find him once more in 
calm waters, his heavy mortgages covering, as per following 


comparatively small 

Districts. 

area 

Area of mortgages witk 
possession in 1887-8. 
p.c. 

Khandesh 

• •• 

6-7 

Nasik ... 

• •• 

7*9 

Poona . 


11-2 

Nagar.. 

• •• 

... 9-5 

Sholapur 

•«« 

9-4 

SixtiSirO] «■« 


11-7 


® “ I selected the year 187G-7,” writes Mr. Woodburn, “ as 9howia>, 
the state of matters before the famine,” 
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The official statistics on this point are unfortunately not 
BO full as one would desire, but, as far as they go, they un¬ 
mistakably point to the conclusion that after having passed 
through the fearful ordeal of a disastrous famine, the ryot in 
these Deccan districts during this remarkable decade (1877-8— 
87-8) more than recovered Ids lost position. We have here 
nothing like reckless living or borrowing on his part or reckless 
parting with his proprietary rights in the soil—which would 
go to support the official theory as to the causes of his indebted¬ 
ness ; and we may take it that Bamji bin Raoji, when he only 
gets fair play and a fair chance, will hold his own—even 
against heavy odds—with his native tenacity and force of 
character. 

To come to recent years —vre see the ryot’s difficulties 
begin afresh with the beginning of the past decade. And in 
the D. A. Relief Act Districts his alienations of land by scale 
and mortgage have been alarmingly on the increase. En 
passant, it may be remarked that the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath’s 
figures relating to these transfers are not very clear. Pre¬ 
sumably, they include both sales and mortgages with jiossession. 
They compare as below with the corresponding figures for 
1887-8 as given by Mr. Woodburn in his report, paragraph 30. 
The Hon. Mr. Monteath’s figures would make out an improve¬ 
ment in Poona and Satara and but a small deterioration in 
Sholapur—not a very liltely thing, considering the raisfortuncB 
of the past few years. 

P. c. of occupied areas sold and mortgaged with 
possession by Agriculturists. 

Mr. Woodburn’s Hon. Mr. Monteath’s 


Districts. 

figures for 
1887-8. 

figures for 
1900-01. 

Poona 

24-9 

24-5 

Nagar 

22-4 

35* 

Sholapur ... 

19-4 

22* 

Satara 

18*01 

12-5 


Be that, however, as it may, it is undeniable that in 
these districts these transfers of land have been increasing on 
a fearfully extensive scale, as will be seen from the table 
below, put together from figures in the Special Judge’s 
annual report:— 
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Value of sale and mortgage-deeds executed hy agriculturists^ 
and estimates of transferred acreage. 



Values in lakhs of Rs. 

l^stimate o^ acreage 
transferred in lakhs of 
acres. 

Tears. 

Sales. 

Mort¬ 

gages. 

Total. 

Sales at 
Rs. 5 
an acre. 

Mort¬ 
gages at 
Rs. 12 
an acre. 

Total. 

Arerage of 

6 years 







1885-89 ... 


31-45 

43-57 

*1-14 

2-62 

3-76 

1890. 

19-95 

43-65 

63-60 


• « « 


1891. 

20-83 

45-49 

66-32 


• •• 


1892. 

23-35 

48-67 

72-02 


• • • 

... 

1893. 

28-93 

58-79 

87-72 


• • • 

... 

1894. 

28-60 


85-47 


• •• 

• •a 

Total for 5 
years . 

121-66 

253*47 

375-13 

• • • 

... 


Annual 
average ... 

24-33 

50-69 

75*02 

1-62 

4-22 

5-84 

1895. 


61-84 

93-34 




1896. 

29-95 

58-24 

88-19 


».• 


1897. 

31-22 

69-62 



.*« 

. • a 

1898. 

32-49 

55-31 




... 

1899. 

29-34 

42-80 

72-14 


... 

... 

Total for 5 







years . 

154-50 

287-81 

442-31 


... 

... 

Annual 







average 







during the 
quinquen- 




2-06 



nium ... 

30-90 

57-56 

88-46 

4-79 

6-85 


[ '’This is my own estimate based on the vahies per acre realized in 
1891—sales at Bs. 15 per acre and mortgages, with and witiiont po8» 
eossion, together—at Bs. 12 per acre. No official ostimatea are availaUe.} 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen how enor¬ 
mously these annual average transfers of land by sale 
and mortgage have gone up during the past two quin¬ 
quennial periods, as compared with those of the five years 
previous. The increase in mortgages, however—large no 
doubt as it is the mortgaged area having advanced from 2‘62 
lakhs during 1885-9 to 4-79 lakhs of acres during the past 
quinquennium—need not alarm us. These mortgages—whether 
with or without possession—are still within redeemable limits, 
and the ryot may—when good seasons come again—reasonably 
hope to get back his mortgaged acres—as he was able to do 
after the famine of 1876-7. But the increasing sales of land 
are a more serious and disquieting feature of the situation— 
the annual average having mounted up from 1-14 lakhs during 
1885-9 to 2'06 lakhs of acres during the past five years. 
Taking the total sales of the past decade, they amount in value 
to over 276 lakhs of rupees, and at, say, Rs 15 per acre—re¬ 
present an area of 18*4 lakhs of acres, or about 18 per cent of 
the total occupied area in these four zillas ; and further,of this 
area, half or 9*2 lakhs of acres—at the lowest estimate—must 
have passed from the agriculturists to the money-lending 
classes. 

Nine lakhs of acres thus gone under these forced sale* 
permanently from the ryot’s hands into those of bis sawkar — 
this is undoubtedly a heavy and alarming disturbance in tho 
normal disposition of landed property and landed rights in the 
rural parts and justifies grave anxiety. But the cause of such 
extensive alienation of land is to be sought, not,—as the'.Bombay 
authorities would have us do—in the reckless borrowings of the 
ryot or his borrowing propensities, but in the unparalleled mis¬ 
fortunes which have befallen him during the past ten years. 
The decade has been, as I showed on a former occasion, a 
most disastrous decade to the agriculturist. It has been a 
decade of unfavourable seasons—( only one good year in ten )— 
and failing crops, of enhanced assessments and the stringent 
levy of the State demand, of increased taxation and new cur¬ 
rency legislation ; and the ryot’s losses in respect of crops and 
cattle alone come up in these four Deccan districts—at the 
lowest computation—to about 19—20 crores of rupees or, 
say, 30 times the total assessment—(=67 lakhs)—not to 
mention a 25 to 30 per cent reduction in the value of his silver 
savings under the currency law. And, if, so hard-hit and 
hard-pressed, and with his means and savings all swept clean, 

66 
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if the ryot has borrowed oq the security of liis lands 
—bis mainstay and sheet-anchor of safety in times 
of trouble—partly for the maintenance of himself 
and his family during seasons of drought and ci’op failure and 
to save himself and them from the degradation of going to break 
metal at Government relief works—and partly for the payment 
of his assessments to preserve his ancestral acres from the dread¬ 
ed penalty of forfeiture in case of default, is it just to set him 
down as the Bombay authorities do, as a reckless borrower, reck¬ 
lessly parting with his landed rights, condemn these, his forced 
alienations of land, as a public crime, and deprive him by way 
of penalty of his most cherished rights ? But prejudices— 
particularly bureaucratic prejudices—die hard; and the 
Bombay ryot has ever been the victim of bureaucratic prejudice 
as certainly as he has been the victim of the season. 

But farther, the ryot is just now in the lowest depths 
of wretchedness and despair—and still on the downward incline I 
If, however, even now, by the mercy of Heaven, good seasons 
return, as we all hope and pray they may, and he gets an 
opportunity, there is warrant for the hope that he will strive 
and struggle with bis characteristic energy and persistence, as 
he did during the decade which followed thefamine of 1876-7, 
to repair the ravages of the past, and recover the ground ho has 
lost, and will succeed. But Government sees no such prospect, 
and no ground I'or such hope, and is unwilling to wait and let 
the ryot have his wished-for cliance and opportunity. Accord¬ 
ingly, instead of assisting him in bis efforts to recover from the 
depression by sympathetic and generous treatment in the matter 
of assessments and revenue collections, and in other ways, Gov¬ 
ernment proposes, in the name of public interests, to take him 
at a terrible disadvantage, and condemning him for doing what 
every farmer in the world would have done under similar 
circumstances, pronounce him to be no longer fit to hold his 
lands in proprietary possession. And a revolutionary scheme 
of agrarian change on the lines of land-nationalisation theories 
is formulated, under which his proprietary rights in the soil will 
be taken away from him, and he will be placed under an in¬ 
ferior tenure, and degraded—not for bis faults but for his mis¬ 
fortunes—from the proud position of a free proprietor of his 
acres—for which, it is urged, he has proved himself unfit 
by bis recent “ reckless ” alienations of land—to what is 
scarcely distinguishable from the status of an adscriptm 
glebcB, It is some such change in the agrarian system of tho 
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Presidency—especially in the distressed parts—that alone 
appears to Government to afford the most effective solution of 
the agrarian problem. And farther, so strongly are the autho¬ 
rities impressed with the necessity of carrying it out at once 
that they plead urgency for it, and ask the Legislature in the 
new Land Revenue Bill to give them the req^uisite legal powers 
with the least possible delay. The present state of things in 
regard to revenue collection over a large part of the Presidency 
seems to offer in their view a golden “ opportunity” for giving 
effect to the scheme—an opportunity which may not recur, 
and which Government is resolved not to let slip through 
its fingers. 

It is unfortunate, it is deplorable, that there is such a mis¬ 
reading of facts, such a misinterpretation of the phenomemon 
at head-quarters, and still more so, that a scheme of practical 
action has been decided on, based on such a wrong appreciation 
of the situation. 

Here I conclude, and apologizing for the length of the 
letter and reserving for another occasion a further examination 
of the new Government scheme of land reform, beg to re¬ 
main— 



THE LAND REVENUE PROBLEM.* 

Vlll. 

Thk Plak of Foefettobes. 


-c«:ox>- 

As I endeavoured to show on a former occasion, the ryot’s 
embarrassments on this side of India are mainly attributable, 
not so mucli to his want of thrift or improvident borrowing as to 
the combined operation of causes—climatic, economic, and other 
—over which he has no control. No farmer in the world is more 
handicapped in the race or has greater difficulties to contend 
against than the Bombay cultivator. With all his thrift he 
thrives not; and his is an unceasing struggle to hold his own 
against heavy odds. And an estimate of his position which 
ignores these adverse conditions under which he lives and works 
is not only inconsistent with the facts, but does grave injustice 
to him. The Bombay authorities, however, think otherwise. 
They strongly hold the view that the ryot is a reckless borrower 
—freely and without a thought for the morrow, parting with his 
proprietary rights in the soil, and hopelessly sinking fast, under 
the growing weight of his debts so recklessly incurred, to the 
position of a predial serf working for his usurious mwkar. He is 
a most improvident cultivator, too ignorant to appreciate either 
the privileges or the responsibilities of a free proprietary status 
and the survey system which gives him such a status and lets 
him do what he pleases with his acre.s, is evidently a mistake 
and does not suit him. Accordingly it is proposed, under the 
new scheme of agrarian change, to take away from him his 
unlimited rights of property in the soil, including the right of 
free alienation he knows not how to exercise, and by placing him 
under an inferior, non-proprietary tenure, under which he will 
be effectually kept out of harm’s way, give him again a fresh 
start in life. And the state of land revenue collection at the 
present moment affords to Government an opportunity, such as 
may not recur, of giving effect to the contemplated scheme, and 
initiating a new departure in the agrarian system of the Presi¬ 
dency, with a view to the amelioration of the lot of the broken 
peasantry in a way and under conditions which, while they entail 
no charge on the finances of the State, involve absolutely no 
interference with vested rights. 


^ This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J.’ in the Times of India 
dated 13th July 1901. 
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Owing to the more or less disastrous crop-failures of the 
past five years, and there having been practically no remis¬ 
sions, we have just now a heavy arrear of land revenue outstand¬ 
ing in the Presidency, amounting approximately to 133-4 lakhs 
( exclusive of Poona, for which zilla the figures are not available) 
or 46 per cent of the total average demand. The sub-joined 
table given the realizations and outstanding balances during 
these six years :— 


Land-Revenue Collection—during 6 years—1895-96—1900-1. 
( In lakhs of Rupees. ) 


O 

Balance out-standing § 
at the end of revenue year ^ 
— i.e., on Ist August. 


Tear. 

1 

O 

£ eo . 

®.S £ 
0^3 S 

•M " ^ 

m 9 <* 

1 « 3 
£ § »* 

« "Si 

Total realizations 
including arrears. 

1895-96 ... 

301-99 

300-10 

1896-97 ... 

303-67 

289-40 

1897-98 ... 

316-14 

307-56 

1898-99 ... 

311-90 

304-13 

1899-1900.. 

309-71 

216-05 

1900-1* ... 

376-60 

242-2 





on ac¬ 
count of 
current 
year. 


on ac¬ 
count of 
past year. 


Total 

out¬ 

stand¬ 

ings. 


Its. 

699 

1,114 

864 

671 

1,30,105 


Total Rs. ... 1,34,153 



sheet. The arrears begin to increase with the famine year 
1896-97 ; but the next two years having been somewhat more 
favourable, there was at the end of 1898-99 an uncollected arrear 
of only 7-7 lakhs. The year 1899-1900 followed, the most 
calamitous year of the century, showing an uncollected balance 
of 93-6 lakhs. The present year has not been very favourable, 
and only a moderate collection is anticipated, and according to 
present estimates, the outstandings at the close of the six 
years’ period aggregate 133-4 lakhs. The remissions during the 
period amount to but 1 j lakhs of rupees on an aggregate de¬ 
mand of 1,918-8 lakhs I The outstanding arrears are thus 
distributed :— 


Tl>e figures for the current year are approximate eatimates as per 
tables laid befors tlie Legislative Councils at the recent Maliableshwar 
meeting. They are exclusive of Poona, for whicti zilla the necessary 
statistics are not available. 
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Gitjerat- 


(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


Districts. 

Average 

laud 

revenue 

demand. 

Outstanding arrears. 

Estimate 

of 

occupied 

area 

under 

arrears* 

On 

account 
of past 
year. 

account 
of current 
year. 

Total out 
stand¬ 
ings. 

Ahmedabad 

15-38 

11-53 

8-79 

20-32 

70 p.o. 

Kaira . 

21-25 

10-88 

7-43 

18-31 

60 p.o. 

Punch Mahals ... 

3-25 

1-89 

2-97 

4-86 

90 p,c. 

Broach ... 

22-33 

16-64 

4-02 

20-66 

7 5 p.c. 

Surat . 

23-77 

•73 

2-51 

3-24 

10 p.o. 

Total ... 

86-00 

41-67 

26-72 

67-39 

51 p.o. 


Dkcoan. 


Nasik 

• <« 

15-46 

1-88 

4'85 

[6-23 

31 p.c. 

Khandesh 

• • • 

40-48 

3-58 

4-38 

7-96 ■ 

10 p.o. 

Nagar ... 

*•• 

16-41 

8-12 

9-76 

17-88 

60 p.o. 

Sholapur... 

«.« 

11-37 

2-54 

6-05 

7-69 

45 p.o. 

Satara ... 

... 

19-42 

3-71 

6-35 

10-06 

34 p.c. 

Total 

... 

103-15 

19*33 

30-39 

49-72 

30 p.c 


Konkan and S. M. 

Districts. 


Thana 


12-92 


n 

•17 


Bijapur ... 


14*10 

3-27 


10-37 

60 p.c. 

Belgaum... 


15-53 

•18 


1-43 

8 p.c. 

Dharwar... 


25-03 

•08 


1-74 

7 p.c. 

Kolaba ... 


12-71 

•03 

•09 

•12 

• « 

Batnagiri 


9-08 

1-69 

•37 

1'96 

18 p.c. 

Ganara ... 


10-19 

•15 

•29 

•44 

2 p.c. 

Total 

... 

99-59 



16-31 

12 p.o. 

Grand total for 17 






zillas of the 







Presidency 

*•* 

288-74 

66'33 

67-07 

133-4 

30 n.o. 
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As will be seen from the foregoing table, the outstanding 
balances of land revenue in the Presidency—exclusive of the 
Poona zilla—by the close of the current financial year, will be, 
according to present anticipations, about 133‘4 lakhs, or 46 per 
nent of the total land revenue demand. The Hon. Mr. Mon- 
teath's figures relating to these arrears are obviously for past 
years, and do not include the current year’s butstaudings. 
Further assuming that in the case of certain holdings two years’ 
assessment is in arrears, and in the case of others, one year’s, 
and taking the larger of the two arrears—amounts (for current 
and for past years ) as fairly representing the occupied area in 
respect of which the arrear is due,—we find, as given in the 
last column of the table that such area comes to about 30 per 
cent of the total occupied area in the Presidency. These 
holdings, besides, must be more or less inferior holdings 
and allowing, say, 10 per cent more area for lighter assess¬ 
ments, we may not be far wrong if we put such area at about 
one-third of the total. 

Briefly, the outstanding arrear and the 
respect of which there is the arrear are :— 

Arrear in lakhs. 

Gujerat Districts.. 87-39 

Deccan ,, .. 49-72 

Konkan and S M. Districts.. 16-31 


Total..Rs. 133-4 lakhs. 33 per cent.* 

This is the amount of arrears, and this the extent of 
occupied land to which the present proposals of Government 


occupied area iu 


Occupied area. 
55 per ceut. 
30 „ 

13 „ 
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of danger to the finances of the Presidency, bat indicates the 
existence of a degree of distress and an exhaustion of resources 
among the poorer classes of cultivators which cannot be con¬ 
templated without grave anxiety. It is these occupants who 
are for the most part in arrears. Surely those of the ryots, who 
after three or four bad seasons find themselves so utterly without 
means and wit^ut credit as to be unable to meet their obliga¬ 
tions, cannot be said, in the opinion of Government, to be well 
fit and able to profit by the survey tenure under which they at 
present hold, and the exceptional advantages it offers. They 
are among the most thriftless and improvident of cultivators—■ 
always living beyond their means, and piling up debt'i in good 
years on the security of their acres—so that when a bad season 
comes they have little to fall back upon in the shape of savings 
or unexhausted credit. And Government is firmly persuaded 
that the best way to help such peasants is not to give them 
remissions—which could only benefit the sawkars ~ \>vA to place 
them under a simpler and less onerous tenure under which they 
would have no temptation and no power to ruin themselves by 
reckless borrowing. Remissions in their case would be a 
sacrifice of revenue without any adequate quid pro quo\. 
and besides, it ought hot to be forgotten that a policy of 
remissions in bad years—albeit it has the sanction of the 
highest authorities—is altogether opposed to the fundamental 
principles of the Bombay survey, under which the assessments 
are pitched so low, and the amplest allowance is made for all 
the alternations of the seasons. 

For these and like reasons Government decides against the 
grant of any remissions to these cultivators who are so heavily 
in arrears, and proposes—in their interests—and in order to 
give them fresh chance and under easier conditions, to enforce 
the penalty of forfeiture for such default as provided for under 
the Land Revenue Code (Sections 56 and 150 ), and daring 
all such holdings—in respect of which the arrears are ae and 
left mx^^—forfsited, and re-grant them to the defaulters 
under a new tenure, and on terms on which, and on which alone, 
he y can ever hope to improve their lot. 

The experiment of the penalty of forfeiture for default on 
so extensive a scale, and in a season of such suffering and dis¬ 
tress, is no doubt an unusual procedure. But it is a necessary 
means to the end proposed—an indispensable step in the pro¬ 
cess. Such forfeiture alone will completely wipe away from 
the lands both the ryot’s proprietary rights and the sawkar's 
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pecuniary claims, and clear the ground for the experiment. In 
no other way can we have such a thorough clearance of existing 
encumbrances, and obtain the tabula rasa we require I'oj' the 
new scheme. The heavy incubus of the past must be taken off 
the laud before we can embark on a new departure with any 
chance of success. And Government thinks that there can be 
no better opportunity of effecting such a clearance without any 
cost to the State, or interference with vested rights than the 
present, when there is such wide default, and forfeiture is one 
of the permissible penalties under the law. Exceptional situa¬ 
tions demand exceptional measures. Neeesaitas non habet 
legem. 

It will undoubtedly be frankly recognised that there is a 
good deal of force in the case for forfeiture so put. But we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that the method, whatever the 
justification for its employment in the expediencies or neces¬ 
sities of the case, is nevertheless open to grave objection ou 
more grounds than one. 

(1) In the first place it may be urged that the eud— 
however good and desirable—cannot bo held to justify the means 
employed; nor can these wholesale forfeitures be deemed the 
less revolutionary method, because they are intended to subserve 
an important object. 

( 2 ) Secondly, it may be pointed out that forfeiture is 
after all an extreme penalty for default under the Land Revenue 
Code, to be enforced only in exceptional cases and when every 
other process laid down in the Code for the recovery of an-ears 
has been tried and found ineffective. And even so, it will be 
admitted that an extensive resort to the method—such as is 
now proposed so as to bring one-third of the total occupied area 
in the presidency under the forfeiture clauses of tlie Code—and 
that, too, with the deliberate object of wiping away all rights 
and claims on the lands so forfeited iu order to destroy the 
existing tenure sanctioned by the Code, and (sreate in its stead 
a new one—cannot but be opposed to the s])irit and tenor of 
the Code itself, and forfeited e repugnant to all ideas of legal 
consistency. It was under the early years of British rule in 
India, when things werbe *1 chaos, and laud revenue methods 
were at the experiment so stage, and when olHcial opinion— 
notably in the Madras and idency,—swung violently roniid fiom 
one land theory to suchier, that such agrarian changes were 
carried out in this way bed the village system was made to 

67 
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give way to the zemiudari and the zemindari in its turn was 
superseded by the ryotwari. But ever since things settled down 
about the middle of the past century, and land tenures and 
laud revenue methods were put into their present frame, there 
has been no instance of such a change so carried out. 

( 3) It may further be submitted that the enforcement of 
such a penalty for default in the payment of land revenue—under 
circumstances under which such default is not on offence but a 
misfortune—in seasons of drought and crop-failure—however 
excellent the object for which it is carried out, is entirely 
against all the hitherto accepted and declared principles of 
famine relief, and will stand out in the history of famine relief 
administration in tliis country as a solitary instance in which 
the ryot’s difficulty is so adroitly converted into the official 
experimenter’s opportunity. 

(4) So, again, it does not seem sufficiently realised 
that under this proposed plan of forfeitures it is the ryot, for 
■whom all this is meant, who suffers most, and that, too, not for 
his faults but for his misfortunes. The assessvnent on his acres 
is about the heaviest in India and falls on his slender means with 
crushing pressure, and the oft-repeated assertion as to its being 
exceedingly moderate or even light is a mere ipse dixit of an 
irresponsible bureaucrat without any the slightest warrant in the 
facts of the case. And other adverse conditions concurring, his 
is always a hard struggle for existence. Under such circum¬ 
stances, exhaustion of resources during a succession of calamit¬ 
ous seasons is no sin, and a consequent failure to pay up the 
assessment is no crime for which it can ever be right to exact a 
penalty. But all these considerations are put on one side, and 
it is proposed, under the forfeihire clauses of the Land Revenue 
Code, to take away from him his dearly cherished proprietary 
right in the soil as a penalty for default, and push him down to 
a lower platform of life. His proprietary rights thus exting¬ 
uished, he no doubt gets a discharge from his arrears. But 
that does not give him a release from his other liabilities. 
These liabilities will remain, euforcible by proceedings in the 
Civil Courts : only his power to meet them is much reduced. 
The sawkcir is well able to take care of himself: the ryot is 
helpless and suffers. 

Such a wholesale washing away of the ryot’s rights in the 
soil, however, such a cataclysm of e.xisting interests in the land, 
proiiosed to be carried out under the forfeiture clauses of the 
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Land Revenue Code over a third of the Presiiency—whatever 
the high considerations of policy which have dictated it, will, 
I am afraid, be widely resented and denounced as a measure of 
spoliation even worse and more high-handed than the con¬ 
fiscatory proceedings of the Inam Commissions of the middle of 
the past century. For a parallel we may have perhaps to go 
back to the times of the Licinian Rogations and the Gracchian 
legislation in the history of Ancient Rome. Rut even the plans 
of the Gracchi brothers were not so revolutionary, as providing 
ample compensation for extinguished landed rights. But the 
Bombay Government is acting in the matter within its legal 
powers under the Land Revenue Cole, and salus popiili supremo, 
est lex is the most cogent plea it has for all its proceedings. 

It is still uncertain how much land will ultimately come 
under the forfeiture penalty. It has been announced that Gov¬ 
ernment does not wish to enforce such forfeiinres till after the 
passing of the new Revenue Bill and without due notice to the 
parties concerned. During this period of grace, I apprehend, 
there will be desperate efforts all over the Presidency to pay up 
the arrears, on the part of the ryot, to save his occupancy rights, 
which even now luust be to him worth more than those arrears ; 
on the part of the sawkar to retain hold of bis mortgage securi¬ 
ties. In either case, the ryot loses. If he pays up the arrears 
himself, he can only pay out of borrowed money ; if the saw/car 
pays for him to prevent forfeiture under Section 80 of the Land 
Revenue Code, he will be entitled under Section 72 of the 
Transfer of Property Act (1882 ) to add up the amonnt he so 
pays to the existing debt on the land. Either way, the ryot’s 
burdens increase. And conceivably the “fiect of such added 
debt will be—especially in the case of H gages with posses¬ 
sion—to force on sales. 

These forfeitures, however, are only i step in the process. 
There is yet another—still more revolutionary. These forfeitures 
carried out and some ninety-two lakhs of acres of occupied land 
in the Presidency forfeited and duly declared to he the property 
of the State, Government desires to add to them all cultivable 
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waste lands (about seventy-seven and a half lakhs in the Presi¬ 
dency ) and deal with the aggregate area of 170 lakhs of acres 
( half the total occupied area in the Presidency ) under the now 
scheme. 

Over this extensive area, it is proposed to create a new and 
special tenure on a non-proprietary basis, on the lines of a similar 
tenure established in the Chenab Valley in the Punjab under 
Act III of 1893 of the Supreme Legislature, or in the 
Nara Valley in Sind, under Bombay Act III of the 1899. 
Under the new tenure, the lands will be retained as the pro¬ 
perty of Government, and let oat on short leases to cultivating 
tenants who will have neither the right of permanent occu¬ 
pancy nor the right of free transfer as the survey occupants have 
under the Laud Revenue Code (Sections 68 and 73). The 
Punjab Alienation Act ( No. XIII of 1900) only modifies one 
incident of the land tenure as by law established —restricts and 
regulates the ryot’s exercise of the powers of alienation of 
land. Under the Bombay scheme it is proposed to abolish 
entirely the right of transfer. 

But there is a legal ditficulty in the way. The Bombay 
Government in its executive capacity has no power under the 
I,and Revenue Oode to create such a tenure even in the case 
of these waste and forfeited lands, hence its appeal to the 
Legislature, as embodied in the new Land Revenue' Bill. But 
the appeal itself, in the form in which it is addressed, raises a 
constitutional question of the gravest moment. Government 
does not ask the Legislature to create the desired tenure by a 
positive enactment but demands the requisite powers under the 
amending provisions of the Bill ( Sections 8-9 ) for itself to be 
able to create it in its capacity as an executive Government, 
and by an executive order. Brietly it is an appeal submitted 
by an executive Government to a Legislature for authority to 
assume some of the powers aiid functions which peculiarly 
appertain to the Legislature, and that, too, in a matter Avhich 
concerns the welfare of millions of poor people. Nowhere in 
British India is land tenure a matter left to be dealt with by 
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the local executive authorities at their discretion. It is in all 
provinces—not even excluding the f^cheduled Tracts and 
Districts under the Act of 1874—^governed by positive law and 
regulation. Even in the non-regulation province of the Punjab, 
when it was deemed expedient to create a special tenure 
in the Chenab Valley some eight years ago, special legislation 
was had recourse to, and Act III of 1893 (—for the grant of 
special tenures in certain Government lands in the Punjab—) 
was passed by the Supreme Legislature. Similarly Bombay 
Act No. Ill of 1899 was passed for special occupancies in Sind. 
The Bombay Government, liowever, on the present occasion and 
in a case in which it has to deal with a third of the Presidency, 
does not desire to have any of the cumbrous machinery of 
special legislation with its necessary concomitant of (lourt 
intervention, and proposes to take power under the new Laud 
Revenue Bill to dispose of the matter in a summary way and 
in the exercise of its executive discretion. 

This however, as observed before, raises a constitutional 
question of the most serious importance which I must reserve 
for examination on another occasion. 



THE LHNO REVENUE PROBLEM.* 

IX. 


Your correspondent “ Kunbi ” thus writes in his letter of 
the 10th iustant as regards agricultural indebtedness in this 
Presidency: “ In the majority of mortgage cases the agricul¬ 
turist has practically no prospect of ever being able to free 
himself. The satokar becomes de facto occupant and the 
mortgagor becomes his serf. All the profits from the land 
beyond what is necessary for the serfs fair maintenance go to 
the sawkar, who, over large areas in the Deccan, usually pays 
the land assessment.” 

Xow just to show that these too general remarks require 
considerable modification to bring them into harmony with 
the true position of things, as far at least as the four Deccan 
districts under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879, 
for which alone \ve have anything like complete statistics on the 
j)oiut, are concerned, I would, with your permission, draw 
attention to a few facts. 

( 1 ) That mortgages with possession to which your cor¬ 
respondent’s observations have reference show on an average 
of years but a small preponderance as compared with mortgages 
without possession. Thus during the four years 1896-7— 
1899-1900, of the total mortgages in these four districts 
( 2,07,7!i0 ) Just 52-4 per cent were mortgages with possession, 
while 98,606 ^-or 47'0 per cent were mortgages without pos¬ 
session. And it need scarcely be pointed out that in the case 
of the latter kind of mortgiiges ( i.e. mortgages without pos¬ 
session ) the saivkar does not become de facto occupant, and 
the mortgagor his serf.’ Here, the land is only pledged as 
security for the debt incurred; but the mortgagor continues 
de facto as he is dejure occupant of his acres. 


by A^jrirnliurif^ti? lu the four .beccanj^illiia^ 


Yoiir. 

with 

po.«»8esyion. 

1 iHlortga^cs 
■ftitliout 

I poBHewsion. 

Total miiH- 
her of 
Mortfjast's. 

1896-07 . 

26,9U! 

24,943 

7)1,859 

1897-8 . 

!a,i3(; 

34,045 

67,182 

1898-9 .1 

24,2.50 

18,514 

42,772 

1899-1900 .; 

24,806 

21,104 

43,907 

Total ... 
l^crcOTitago ... 

1,09,114 1 
....52'4 

98,000 

...47-6 

j 2,07,720 


This letter appeared over the signature in the Timeg- 
of India dated 27th July 1901, 
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( 2 ) That these mortgages with possession (52-4 per cent), 
besides, far from being in the majority of cases, as is apparently 
assnmed, virtually equivalent to conditional sales or represent¬ 
ing any permanent transfers of laud, are usually icsufructuar^ 
mortgages—mortgages in which the mortgagee saivkar in 
possession takes the profits in lieu of interest or approi>riates 
them to the interest account, and if there is any balance, to 
reduction of the principal or more commonly holds the land 
and enjoys the profits there-of in liquidation of both principal 
and interest for a fixed term (usually 10—15—20 years), at 
the end of which the mortgagor recovers possession of his hold¬ 
ing free from the encumbrance. In cases where the mortgagor 
continues on his land as the saivkar’s tenant, he agrees to pay 
the mortgagee during the period of mortgage a fixed sum in 
cash every year or a share of the produce varying from one-half 
to on e-third {vide Mr. Woodburn’s remarks on the point in 
para 4 of his report on the working of the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act, 1889). 

( 3) That redemptions of such possessory mortgages are 
effected in many cases on expiry of the stipulated periods partlj^ 
by private agreement and partly by proceedings in the Civii. 
Courts. During the four years ISOfi-T—1899-1900, 2,124 
redemption suits were disposed of in the Civil Courts in these 
four Deccan zillas, with the result that mortgage claims to the 
extent of over five lakhs of rupees were settled, and the 
mortgaged holdings restored to the mortgagors. In this con¬ 
nection it may be interesting to note that, during the past 
twenty years, as net result of the working of the Deccan A gri- 
culturists’ Relief Act in this respect, “ the total mortgage debt 
thus settled exceeded forty-six lakhs of rupees ” ( vide Bombay 
Administration Report for 1899-1900, page 48, as also the 
Special Judge’s Annual Reports). 

These facts, as far as these Deccan zillas go, do not seem 
to bear out your correspondent’s statement that “ in the majority 
of mortgage cases the agriculturist has practically no prospect 
of ever being able to free himself,” and that “ the sawJiar 
becomes da facto occupant, and the mortgagor becomes 
his serf,” 

Nor, again, does your correspondent’s remark in his second 
letter—that “ it is not the borrowing that ruins him {i. e. the 
ryot), it is the temptation to borrow when he can do without ” 
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well apply to these Deccan zillas. For, here, the ryot seldom 
borrows on the security of his acres except in cases of impera¬ 
tive necessity. Mr. Woodburn's remarks on this aspect of the 
question are worth quoting: “If a loan must be raised and 
cannot be obtained on personal security, the land must be 
mortgaged, and the borrower, brought face to face with possible 
loss of his land, will mortgage as small an area as he can : in 
other words, he will raise the least sum that will meet his 
necessities. If ignorance and improvidence are characteristics 
of a great portion of the cultivating classes, strong attachment 
to their land is an equally prominent feature of their character. 
I believe that one of the great merits of the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act is that it brings this attachment into powerful 
operation as a deterrent from borrowing. Land is no longer 
liable for debt without a mortgage, and a ryot will not mortgage 
unless driven by necessity.” ( Report on the Working of the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, para. 24 ) 

Thus, as fir at least as these four Deccan zillas are con¬ 
cerned, it is clear that the cause or causes of the ryot’s em¬ 
barrassments will have to bo sought elsewhere than in his 
reckless borrowing on the security of his holdings in the alleged 
improvident exercise of his unrestricted power of alienation. 



THE LHNO REVENUE BILL. * 


It has heea officially announced that the second reading of 
the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill will be taken up at 
the Budget meeting of the Legislative Council, which comes off 
on the 22nd instant. Apparently, Government adhere to their 
original proposals, and see no reason to in any way change or 
modify them, even in the light of recent weighty expressions of 
public opinion. The question involved is one of grave moment, 
and nothing can be more unfortunate than the haste and 
precipitation with which the authorities seem resolved to rusii 
the measure through. 

The coming debate, however, on the Bill in the Legislative 
Council will be awaited with intense and anxious interest 
throughout the Presidency. There are several points in con¬ 
nection with the proposed legislation, as well as the Govern¬ 
ment scheme of agrarian change, which, notwithstanding the 
Hon. Mr. Monteath’s very full and lucid explanatory statement 
at the Mahableshwar meeting of the Council, require further 
elucidation. Besides, the Select Committee, in their report on 
the Bill, propose several alterations and additions which will 
demand close and careful cousideration at the hands of the 
Council. There is, however, one amendment they recommend, 
which, although necessary for the purposes of the new scheme, 
is nevertheless of a somewhat sweeping character, and to which 
attention may be usefully drawn. I refer to clause 6 of the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. It is entirely a new 
clause—not inserted in the original Bill as presented to the 
Council at the Mahableshwar meeting, and which is presumably 
an after-thought. It is recommended as an ameudmeut to 
Section 06 of the Code, and is obviously intended to supply a 
a defect iu the proposed plan of forfeitures, and secure, in the 
case of forfeited lauds under the scheme, a complete extinguish¬ 
ment ipso facto of existing incumbrance—which would other¬ 
wise be impossible. As the law stands at present, forfeiture 
for non-payment of land revenue as such has, strictly speaking, 
no legal consequences whatever ; it is only a condition—albeit 
a necessary condition—precedent to the Collector’s selling under 
Section 153, or otherwise disposing under Section 57 of the 


“ This letter appeared over the signature ‘ .J.’ in the Times of India 
dated 19th August 1901. 
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forfeited holding. Sale on forfeiture is the usual procedure, as 
it is in Madras and other Provinces, and under Section 314, 
Buie 60, is compulsory except when the Gollector thinks ( 1 ) 
that for some reason or other a fair price cannot be realized at 
such sale; or ( 2 ) that the forfeited land is required under 
Section 38 for some public puri^ose, such as village pasturage or 
forest reserves. And when the land is so sold under Section 
153, the sale wipes away all claims thereto subsisting, and the 
purchaser enters on the holding absolutely, free from in¬ 
cumbrance, while the defaulting occupant who is ousted for such 
default gets, nevertlieless, all that he is fairly entitled to—the 
full market value of his proprietary rights and interests minus, 
of course, the sale charges and Government land revenue arrears 
which are deducted from the proceeds— and subject more-over to 
mortgage charges, if any, under Section 73 of the Transfer of 
Property Act, ajid other like claims. In certain ca^es, the de¬ 
faulter is even allowed to claim such a sale of his forfeited 
occupancy under Section 214, Bale 59 A of the Land Bevenue 
Code, on the ground ( 1 ) either “ that he obtained it on pay¬ 
ment of consideration for the same to Government or to the 
previous occupant, or ( 2 ) that the land comprised in the- 
occupancy has been improved since the occupancy was last 
granted by Government.” When, however, there is no such 
sale and the Collector thinks fit to dispose of the forfeited hold¬ 
ing otherwise under Section 57 of the Code, there is in strict 
law only transfer of possession, and which transfer does not 
extinguish the defaulting ocenpant’s right and does not aft'ect 
existing incumbrances either. 

Thus it is clear that under the law as it is, a clean sweep- 
off of existing rights and claims in the case of forfeited lands 
cannot be secured except by sale. And yet the procedure of 
sale is, in the present instance, for obvious reasons, out of the 
question. Such a clearance of existing encumbrances is a 
conditio sine qua non of the contemplated scheme of agrarian 
change ; and the Select Committee propose to effect it by an 
alteration in the substantive law relating to forfeiture, and re¬ 
commend that Section 06 of the Land Revenue Code be so 
amended as to do away with the distinction between sale on for¬ 
feiture and other modes of disposal under Sections 153 and 67, 
and their respective legal consequences, and attach to the fact 
of forfeiture itself the legal effects of sale on forfeiture. The 
amending danse (6 ) of the Bill as amended declares: “and 
such occupancy or alienated holding (L e. forfeited for default) 
when disposed of, whether by sale as aforesaid, or by restoration 
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to the defaulter, or by transfer to another person or otherwise 
how-so-ever, shall he deemed to be freed from all tenures, circum¬ 
stances, and equities theretofore created in favour of any i)eison 
other than Government in respect of such occupancy or hold- 
ijig ”—an amendment of Section 50 ot the Code. 

Thus, it is proposed, under this amendiu" clause (6) ol' the 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, to penalize default 
in payment of land revenue, and attacli—against the usage ot 
the country and the sentiments of the people—to the fact of 
forfeiture per se the penal legal effect—which it does not at 
present possess—of a virtual confiscation of the defaulting 
occupant's proprietary rights, by reason of such default. When 
there is no sale, the defaulter gets absolutely nothing for his 
rights, which he loses. 

Tliat some such amendment of the existing law in the 
matter of forfeiture and its legal results is required for the initia¬ 
tion of the new scheme of agrarian change Government have in 
view, may be conceded, assuming, of course, that a preliminary 
liquidation of existing liabilities, such as Ma;jor Baring (now 
Earl Oromer) had some twenty years ago proposed for the 
Deccan ( vide Government of India’s letter to the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment, dated 5th December, 3882 ) is no part of the present 
plan. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the pro¬ 
posed amendment makes a radical change in the laud law of 
the Presidency, almost revolutionizes the nature of occupancy 
rights under the survey system, and is—view it as we may— 
little short of a confiscatory proposal. The Select Committee, 
in defending the amendment, argue iii paragraph 6 of their 
report thus : “ From the wording of Section 56 of the Code as 

it now stands, it is not certain that an occupancy which after 
forfeiture is restored to the occupant, or disposed of otherwise 
than by sale, would be free from incumbrances and rights before 
created by the occupant. As the land on forfeiture becomes 
the absolute property of Government, there is manifestly no- 
reason why the encumbrances and rights before created by the 
occupant should revive when it is disposed of otherwise than by 
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sale.” The feftWo jonKCiPit contained in the argument so put 
is obvious. As things are at present, mere forfeiture for default 
under the Land Revenue Code has no such legal effect as is 
attributed to it, and the forfeited land does not, ipso facto of 
such forfeiture, become the absolute property of Government— 
the proprietary rights of the survey occupant being indefeasible 
under the law except by sale. 

Fnrther, this proposed amendment ( clause 6 ) whicli seeks 
to invest forfeiture for default with such sweeping legal effects, 
makes, however, a reservation in the case of encumbrances on 
forfeited lands created by the defaulting occupant in favour of 
Government—referring apparently to tagavi advances, land and 
improvement loans—on the analogy of the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act of 1898, Section 46. When it is proposed to 
make the forfeited lauds the “ absolute property of Govern¬ 
ment ” by reason of such forfeiture, it is not easy to understand 
the legal effect of such reservation. Presumably, under the 
saving proviso these agricultural loans will continue an 
encumbrance on the forfeited lands even after forfeiture and 
when they are granted out on the new tenure, to be enforced as 
a charge on their annual produce, though the land revenue 
arrears under Section 214, Rule 64 of the Code, will be 
remitted. 

Very large grants have been made during recent years to 
the agriculturists—particularly iu the distressed districts—as 
land improvement loans and tagavi advances under Acts XIX 
of 1883 and XII of 1884, aggregating over 210 lakhs, as per 
table below. How much of the total amount so advanced 
during these years has been recovered or remitted and how much 
of the unrecovered balance is outstanding in the famine districts, 
we have no means of ascertaining. Rut that a large part 
•of it still so stands out as an uncovered arrear iu the rural tracts, 
there cau be no doubt. And under the proposed amendment 
( clause 6 of the Amended Bill) the amount of these loans so 
oatstanding will be practically a charge, in respect of these 
forfeited lands, on the <ajops. 
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Loans and advances to Agriculturists under the Laud 
Improvement Loans Act XIX of 1883 and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act XII of 1884. 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


Year. 

Land Im¬ 
provement 
Loans. 

Advances 
for sub¬ 
sistence and 
purchasing 
Seed and 
Cattle. 

Total. 

1895-6 . 

7-93 

1-93 

9'86 


33-39 

3-23 

36-62 


8-37 

14-74 

23-11 


4-92 

3*39 

8-31 


26*39 

14-48 

40-87 


Not 

known 

72-50 

Total (in 

lakhs 

of Rs.) 

211-27 


It may be noted in this connection that the ryots who take 
up lands on the new tenure will have besides their full personal 
liability for all their existing debts—the forfeiture only technic¬ 
ally releasing the forfeited lands from the encumbrance—and 
will have to meet their sawhar's claims out of the proceeds of 
the annual crops. 

So, again, the Hon. Mr. Monteath has stated that the new 
occupants will be allowed to hypothecate their crops and borrow 
for current needs—and these needs will be somewhat heavy at 
the start. It is not, however, clear for what periods and with 
what limitations such hypothecations of crops will be permitted 
under the new scheme. The Punjab Laud Alienation Act of 
last year ( Act XIII of 1900) disallows such hypothecations, 
except tor one year ( Section 15 ) ; the original Bill had pro- 
jiosed a total prohibition (ride Viceregal Council Debates ). 
The ryot’s crops under the new tenure, though the sawhcir's 
only security, for his loans and advan.ces, will be, in the majority 
of oases, his only means of subsistence ; and such alienations 
will not be a very •desirable form of transfer. The Deccan 
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Agriculturists’ Relief Act Commission of 1891-2 went so far as 
to recommend, even as regards attachment and sale of suck 
orojis in execution of money-loans, “ that the amount of the 
standing crop which is liable to attachment should be limited 
to one-half and that this half should be sold, subject to the pay¬ 
ment by the purchaser of the Government revenue due on the 
crop attached,” pointing out that the land “ is only of use to 
the ryot in so far as it enables him to grow crops on it. If 
then all the crops are attached and sold, the land becomes 
practically valueless to the ryot, and it is essential that some 
return must be preserved to him if tho land is to he tilled at 
all.” (Report, paragraph 52, page 54.) 

.Judging, from the Hon. Mr. Monteatli’s statement at tho 
Mahableshwar meeting of the Council, it does not seem likely 
that any large restrictions will be placed under the new scheme 
on snch alienations ; and we have as charges on the crops in the 
case of the new occupancies ( 1 ) tagavi advances aTid land im¬ 
provement loans, (2) old debts, and (3) fresh hypotheca¬ 
tions for current demands. And so weighted, it is clear, the new 
occupants will not liave a fresh start with such a clean slate 
as is erroneously supposed. 

Be this, however, as it may, tho Land Revenue Bill before 
the Legislative Council with all its amendments is but a means 
to an end. And what most concerns the ryot is the new scheme 
of agrarian change Government propose to inaugurate under 
the legislation. 

It is unfortunate that we have as yet no otRcial statement 
as to the area likely to he affected by tho Bill. The precise 
extent of laud falling in must ultimately depend on the amount 
of arrears left outstanding - and that, too, in respect of holdin<)-s 
to which tho benefit of remissions and suspensions has not beon 
extended. Already there are desperate efforts all over the 
Presidency to pay up these famine arrears—on the part of tho 
ryots to save their holdings from forfeiture, on the part of the 
mwkars to retain hold of their mortgage securities ; and if 
seems even doubtful if Government can have any considerable 
area to start with for their new scheme—barring, of course 
cultivable waste. In one district—and that, too, about the 
poorest and most distressed in the Presidency, and where unfort¬ 
unately famine conditions still prevail and some 70,000 to 
80,000 people are on relief—it is said that the whole of these 
land revenue arrears have been already reeovered almost to a 
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pie. Anii, indeed, it is obvious that under the extraordinary 
measures proposed, neither the nor the ryots ■will let 

go their lands without a struggle. The sawkar will pay up 
even in the case of the most heavily encumbered lands, while 
the ryots in the worst cases will sell up part of their holdings 
and save the rest rather than lose the whole, h’urther, the 
Government resolution of Friday last allowing liberal suspen¬ 
sion to bmafide, agriculturists—and with retrospective effect in 
the case of forfeitures,—will still further reduce the area likely 
to come in under the new scheme, 

Thus, it is quite on the cards that the whole plan of forfeit¬ 
ures may practically break down, and not a title of the distress¬ 
ed area which it is desired to bring within the operative scope 
of the contemplated scheme of relief may fall in for such special 
treatment. And, indeed, the contingency of such failure is not 
altogether uuforseen. As Government observe in their reply 
to the Deccan Sabha’s memorial ( paragraph 6 ) ; “ Doubtless, 
the arrears will in many cases be paid by persons interested in 
the land other than the occupant, and the area of experiment 
will be so far restricted,’’ and further : “If all or almost all 
whom it is desired to protect from temptation to borrow unduly 
•decline the condition, the experiment cannot be tried.” 

Whether, however, the proposed plan of forfeitures suc- 
■(leeds or fails, and whether the actual area so falling iu is largo 
-or small—tlie larger the better from the point of view of need 
of relief'-the hard economic problem behind it must remain, 
pressing for solution in this, and if not in this, iu other ways, 
and under possibly different conditions. The agrarian situation 
c,rented over a large part of the Presidency by the unprecedented 
disasters of the past decade is one of exceptional gravity, and 
cannot be ignored. Between 30 and 40 per cent of our poorer 
occupants of the soil are at this moment in the lowest depths of 
wretchedness and despair, and no responsible (^-overument alive 
to its responsibilities in the matter, will, or indeed can afford to 
put aside the question of restorative measures of special relief. 

The forfeitures planned out, and the extraordinary powers 
asked for in the new Bill, are after all alike, as observed on a 
former occasion, only means to an end. With a tabula rasa so 
secured and the requisite powers obtained, Government hope to 
be able to make a new start in these distressed districts, and 
under a comprehensive scheme of agrarian change intended to 
work out in the progress of time the economic enfranchisement 
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of a broken peasantry. How to rescue such a peasantry, broken 
and dispirited, and prostrated by the sufferings of a protracted 
cycle of calamitous seasons, from the slough of despond, and 
give it a fresh chance and a clear start so as to enable it to 
build up a prosperous future for itself—this and no less than 
this is, as I conceive, the task that lies before the Bombay 
authorities. Never, perhaps, in the history of Western India 
was there a task of greater magnitude and difficulty imposed on 
the Presidential Government; and in all our discussions and 
criticisms of their measures—whatever the differences of view 
that divide us—it is only right and fair to recognise—and re¬ 
cognise with gratitude—the courage and firmness with which 
they propose to deal with a situation of such unprecedented 
embarrassment, and their generous and anxious solicitude for 
the well-beiug of the poorer classes in the rural parts. 

Our complaint, however, is that the whole economic situa¬ 
tion is grievously misapprehended and misjudged at head¬ 
quarters, and that a scheme of restorative relief is formulated, 
based on a deplorable misinterpretation of the phenomenon, 
which, strange as it may appear, seeks to help the broken ryot 
and ameliorate his lot by lowering Ms status, annihilating bis 
credit, and leaving him weakened and diminished incentives 
to exertion and improvement. He is set down as an improvident 
borrower—who only borrows when he must, and under stress 
of hard necessity. His difficulties—which, serious though they 
are, are due not so much to bis want of thrift aud prudence 
as to seasonal vicissitudes and oft-recurring droughts on the one 
hand, aud, on the other, to the heavy pressure of the State 
demand on his lands—are all exclusively attributed to his 
impr(wident extravagance and reckless borrowing. His patient 
aud manly struggles during the past decade, to hold his own 
and maintain Ills standard of life in the face of formidable odds, 
arc ignored; and his increased indebtedness, so unavoidable 
under the circumstances, is taken by itself and made a ground 
of serious charge against him. And, accordingly, instead of 
giving 1dm praise and credit for the way in which he has borne 
his misfoi’tnnes and stood his trials all these miserable years, 
and extending to him the generous help and encouragement, 
to which he is entitled, by a substantial alleviation of ids 
burdens, it is seriously proposed—aud tiiat, too, as a [jtdicy of 
restonitrve ndiof and assistance—to taka away Lis proprietary 
rights ill the soil, cut down his credit, put him in tlio swad- 
liug clothes of co-ercive State protection, aud holding him per¬ 
manently tn statu pupiltari, keep him out of debt and out of 
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harm’s way. This is, I submit, an essentially unsound and 
(to borrow a Positivist term ) imta'physical way of dealing with 
the bard actualities of a hard economic situation, against 
which the Presidency will be justified in entering its most 
emphatic protest. 

Broadly speaking, the leading features of the Government 
scheme are two :— 

(1) The constitution of a new and inferior tenure for 
those broken agriculturists, on a non-proprietary basis and with 
restricted powers of transfer ; and 

(2) The vesting of absolute discretionary power, free 
from all statutory limitations, in the executive in respect of 
both the constitution of the new tenure and the administration 
of the area proposed to be placed under it. 

The scheme of remedial and ameliorative action so for¬ 
mulated suggests a double question—a question of and a 

question oi plan —which I will with your permission reserve 
for another occasion. 



THE EHNO REVENUE PROBLEM. 

X. 


In defending the proposed restrictions on land transfer 
iinder the Land Revenue Bill at the recent Council meeting in 
Poona, the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie is reported to have thus 
argued;— 

Again, why should the Government be regarded as unwise 
or ill-intentioned in their desire to place a restriction upon the 
power to alienate on the part of their ryots ? Is there a single 
private landlord in India who does not object to bis tenants 
possessing the right of alienation ? They are not too fond of 
seeing him possessed of the perpetual occupancy right, but to a 
man they are opposed to allowing him the right of alienation. 
This right is denied to the whole class of tenants in the zemin- 
dari provinces of India ; and in what position are the occupancy 
tenants of Northern India ? In precisely the same position in 
relation to their landlords as the ryots of this Presidency are in 
relation to Government. They are perpetual owners of the soil 
subject to the payment of a &ir rent, which if not fixed by agree¬ 
ment is determined by an officer of Government. But have 
they—any of them—the right of alienation ? Not one. Have 
they any difficulty in borrowing sufficient for their humble 
requirements, including their marriages, obsequial ceremonies, 
and the like ? Not at all. 

Put into syllogistic form, the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment’s argument is, briefly :—■ 

None of the occupancy tenants under the zemindari 
systems of Northern India have the right of alienation. 

In Bombay, under the ryotwari system, the State is the 
undisputed owner of the soil—-the universal zemindar ; and the 
ryot is only a tenant holding under it, with no higher status 
than that of an occupancy tenant under a zemindar in Northern 
India. 

Therefore, he ought not to complain (so apparently argues 
the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie ) if the right of alienation ( a 
right which none of his confreres in Northern India enjoy ), a 
special privilege generously accorded to him by the State zemin¬ 
dars for which he is utterly unfit, is now taken away from him 
under the new Bill. 

** This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J.’ it the Times of India 
-fMted 6th September 1901. 
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Now here, I submit, neither premiss is absolutely correct, 
and, whatever our view of the conclusion suggested, taken per 
se, the fallacy contained in the argument so advanced is what 
the logicians designate as a material “ fallacy of undue assump¬ 
tion of a premiss.” For, while the minor premiss as to the State 
ownership of the soil is opposed alike to law and theory, the 
major, taken as a statement of fact, is untrue as regards the 
great zeraindari province of Bengal, and even in respect of the 
other provinces, cannot be accepted without large qualifications. 
And further, when the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie proceeds to 
point out that as in Northern India these occupancy tenants, 
though without a transferable interest in their holdings, have no 
difficulty whatever in borrowing sufficient for their wants, so 
neither will the Bombay ryots under tlie new tenure. I submit 
that it is not comparing like with like, and the suggestion 
based on such faulty comparison is a non sequitur. 

As to (1) State landlordism —it is simply not a fact. In 
Bombay, as in Madras, the ryot under the ryotwari tenure is as 
much and in as full a sense the proprietor of his acres as the 
zemindar in Bengal under the Cornwallis Settlement of 1793 is 
of his estate, or the malguzar in the Central Provinces under 
the proprietary settlement of 1853 is of his mahal. The Mad¬ 
ras Settlement Manual states:—“ Under the ryotwari system, 
every registered holder of land is recognised as its proprietor. 
He is at liberty to sub-let his property or to transfer it by gift, 
sale, or mortgage. He cannot be ejected by Government so 
long as he pays the fixed assessment.” Similarly, writing 
about the Bombay ryot, Mr. W. G. Pedder remarks: “ The 
characteristic tenure of the Bombay Presidency is that known 
as the survey tenure, which has been legislatively defined 
as a transferable and heritable property, continuable with¬ 
out question at the expiration of a settlement lease on the 
occupant’s consenting to the revised rate.” ( Vide Moral 
and Material Progress Report for 1882-83 page 147). The 
ryot under the Bombay Land Revenue Code, section 73, holds 
his land on a full proprietary title, bis right of occupancy being 
permanent, heritable and transferable. 'Snd, indeed, it may be 
laid down as a general proposition, that as'fkr as occupied agri¬ 
cultural land is concerned, no-wbere i. British India, excepting 
special tracts under special legislation, is State land-lordism the 
accepted or working theory of land revenue administration. In 
the non-malguzari tracts in the Central Provinces under the 
Land Revenue Act of 1881 as amended in 1889, seetions 67 A to 
to 671 ; in the Chenab Valley in the Punjab under Punjab Act 
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Ill of 1893 ; and in certain parts of Sind under Bonii Act I 
of 1899, the land is expressly reserved as the “ propt of Go- 
venjment ” and 2 :iven out to occupants under a non-] rietary 
tenure. Everywhere else, however, the State is only tied in 
theory and fact to a share of the i»rodnce of the soil witUput any 
rights of ownership. As the Government of India put it in 
their Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 8th June 1880, 
commenting on Mr. J. Caird’s report on the condition of India 
( rAde Mr. J. Oaird’s Report and Correspondence, page 33 ):— 
“ The Government undoubtedly is the owner of a first charge, 
the amonut for which is fixed by itself on the produce of all 
revenue-paying hind in India, but over the greater part of the 
Indian Empire it is no more the owner of the cultivated land 
than the owner of a rent charge in England is the owner of the 
land upon which it is charged ” ( para 30 ). 

Thus, there would appear to bo little warrant either in the 
positive law of the laud, or in authoritative declarations of 
Government for the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie’s assumption 
that t he State is proprietor-zemindar of the soil under the 
ryotwari system in Bombay, any more than in the rest of 
British India. 

Equally wide of the mark is the Chief Secretary to Gov¬ 
ernment’s assumption, which forms the major premiss of his 
argument, as to the occupancy tenants in Northern India 
having none of them the right of alienation. It is a pity that 
the Hon. Mr Muir Mackenzie speaks on a question of such 
grave moment on defective information. For if he inquires, 
he will find that the occupancy tenants throughout Bengal 
under the zemindari system possess and freely exercise the 
right of transfer as regulated by custom under the sanction of 
positive law—as index'd do large classes of such tenants else¬ 
where in Northern India. But huniamm est errare, and even 
the Pope of Rome is not always infallible. The general ques¬ 
tion, however, as to alienability of land in India, apart from 
its bearing ou the Laud Revenfr’ Bill, is, as you justly remarked 
a few days since, one of importance, and as in¬ 

volving an important queserve of principle deserves more careful 
consideration than it has ‘received during recent discussions. 

The following statement, compiled from official publica¬ 
tions, briefly sums up the general position in British India, and 
may not, I trust, be uninteresting:— 
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Province. 


Regulation, Land-holding class- Rights of 
Act or Rule, es as recognised. alienation.. 


(1) Regulation Rromnces. 


(a) Madras ... Reg. of 1802 1 Zemindars— 

and 1822, Acts (1) Tenants hol(i-| 
of 1864 and ing under zemi-j 

1890 and Rules dars. 


Prohibited 


2 Survey occupants J 

(5) Bombay... Land Revenue 1 Holders of alie- 

Codoofl879, nated Ian la. > Free. 

Act V of 1862, 2 Survey occupants ) 

Act III of 3 Holders of land Restricted. 
1874(ameuded under bhagdari 

in 1886.) and narwadari te¬ 

nures. 

4 Watandars, in- Prohibited 
eluding raatudars (sec. 1) except 
under string¬ 
ent limi¬ 
tations. 

(c) Bengal ... Reg. of 1793, 1 Zemindars. Free. 

Act VIII of 2 Holders under 
1885. these zemindars. 

! 

j (1) Tenure hold- Free. 

; ers and under- 

! tenure holders, 

j (2) Ryots. 

I (a) Ryots at fix- Free. 

I e"d rates. 

I (5) Occupancy'I Regulated 

! ryots. by custom 

i (c) Settled ryots, y under 

{d) Non 0 c c u - sanction 
pancy ryots. J of law. 


ryots. by custom 

(c) Settled ryots, y under 
{d) Non 0 c c u - sanction 
pancy ryots. J of law. 
(3) Under-ryots. Prohibited. 
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Province. 


Regulation, Ijand-holding class- Eights of 
Act or Rule. es as recognised. alienation. 


(S) ]Son~Regulation Provinces. 

(a) Punjab... Acts of 1887(1) Land-owners. "I Restricted 
and 1900. (2) Occupancy ten- j and regu-- 

ants. Other ten- ) lated by Act 
ants. I X I I I of 

J 1900. 

(5) Central L. E. Act of (1) Malguzar pro-Restricted. 

Provinces. It^Sl and prietors, and 

1889 a u d (2) Tenants holding 
Tenancy under the 
Act of 1898 (a) A b s o 1 u t eFree, 

occupancy ten¬ 
ants. 

(6) 0 c c u p a n cy Prohibited 
tenants, (sec. 41 ) 

(c) Village ser- ,, ( „ 46 ) 

vice tenants. 

(d) Sub-tenants. ,, ( ,, 56 ) 

(e) Ordinary ten- ( ,, 70 ) 

ants. of T en a n cy 

Act of 1898. 

(c) N. W. Act of 1873(1) Proprietors, Ta-Free. 

Provinces. andReirtAct lukdars, &c. 

of 1881. (2) Tenants holding 

under them—■ 

(a) Tenants at Free ( sec. 9 ) 
fixed rates. 

(J) Ex-proprietary 1 

tenants. ! Prohibited 

(c) Occupancy f ( sec. 9 ) 
tenants. J 

Oudh. Estates Act of (<f) Other tenants. 

1869 a u d(l) Proprietors, Ta-Free. 

Eent A c t lukdars, &c. 
of 1886. (2) Tenants holding 

under them— 

(a) 0 c c u p a n cy I Prohibited 
tenants. i >( sec. 5 of 

(i) Other tenantg.| ) Rent Act.) 
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Province. 


Regulation, Ijand-holding das- Rights of 
Act or Rule, ses as recognised. alienation. 


( 3 ) Special Tracts. 


( a ) Non-mal- Land Revenue Holders of survey Prohibited. 
£; u z a r i Act of 1881 numbers under 


g u z a r i Act of 1881 
area under and 1889. 
ry ot war i 
settlement 
in the 
C e n tra 1 
Provinces. 


the ryotwari 
terms, sec. 67 A 
to 671. 


(6)Chenab Punjab Ten - Tenants of the State. Prohibited. 
Valley in ancy (special) 
the Punjab. Act HI of 
1893. I 


( c ) Certain Sind Act I of 
parts of 1899. 

Sind. 


Occupants. 


Prohibited. 


(c^)CertainNew LandRe-j Occupants, 
areas in venue Bill of 
Bombay 1901. 

Presidency. 


Prohibited. 
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Summarized, the general positiou as regards alienability 
of lands iu British India stands thus ;— 


Provinces. 


liund Alienation. 


( 1 ) Regulation Provincex.— 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal. 


Generally free by law or 
custom. 


( 2 ) Non-regulation Provinces- 
C. Provinces, N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces and Punjab 
Proprietors. 


Tenants— 

At fixed rates 

Absolute occupancy )- 

Occupancy j 

( 3 ) Special Tracts— 

(a) Non-malguzari villages 
in Central Provinces. 

(d) Cbenab Valley in 
Punjab. 

(c) Nara Valley in Sind. 

(</) Special areas in 
Bombay under the new 
L. R. Bill 


i Free in the N. W. Provinces 
, and Oudh. 

j Restricted in Punjab and C. 
Provinces. 

Free iu the N. W. Provinces. 
Free in the 0. Provinces. 
Restricted in Punjab. 
Prohibited elsewhere. 


Prohibited except with Gov¬ 
ernment sanction. 


A few remarks on the foregoing summary may be 
permitted. 

To take Regulation Provinces first. 

Madras. —Here, the land-holding (dasses, including the 
zemindars and their tenants and the survey occupants, are all 
free to alienate their lands. 

Bombay .—And so, too, in Bombay. The watandars alone, 
as being holders of service lauds, cannot, under the Hereditary 
Office Act of 1874, section 5, alienate their watan or watau 
rights. 
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The new Land Revenue Bill does not affect the general 
position. It only empowers the Executive Government to con¬ 
stitute, as it deems fit, special areas of waste, relinquished, and 
forfeited lands where occupancies may be given away on condi¬ 
tion of inalienability. 

Bengal. —In Bengal, the zemindars have powers of free 
transfer : and so have the patnidars and darpatnidars and ryots 
at fixed rates. As regards the occupancy tenants, the law is 
silent—aud intentionally {vide Baden Powell’s “ Land Svstems 
of British India,” vol. 1, page 652) ; but free transfers are 
allowed under which is saved by section 183 of the 

general Tenancy Act of 1885, aud recognised by the Courts 
(Major the Hon. E. Baring’s speech, page 401, and the 
Lieutenaut-Goveruor—(Sir A. K. Tlujmpson) of Bengal’s speech, 
page 255, Supreme Council Proceedings, Gazette of India, 
March i2, 1883, aud March 5, 1885). 

Thus, it will be seen that in all these Regulation Provinces 
the policy of Government is to leave the land-owning classes per¬ 
fectly free in this respect and in the secure enjoyment of their 
full proprietary rights. As regards their tenants, the steady 
and consistent effort of the British Administration has been in 
Bengal to build up a strong tenant right on the threefold basis 
oijixi'y of tenure by accrual of occupancy rights, fair rents 
and free transfer. 

Passing on to the non-Regulation Provinces, it may be 
noted that from the regular settlements of the earlier years of 
British conquest down to the very close ( 1888) of Lord 
Dufferin’s Administration, the consistent policy of Government 
here, as in the Regulation Provinces, was to leave the pro¬ 
prietary classes unfettered powers of disposal in respect of their 
lands, and iu the case of subordinate cultivators holding under 
them, to create a strong tenant right on the Bengal plan. Since 
1889, however,—in which year the non-malguzari villages in the 
Central Provinces were, for the first time in the agrarian history 
of British India, constituted into a special area under special 
legislation, and placed under a non-proprietary ryotwari tenure 
on the basis of noii-transferability—there has been a re-action. 
To take these Provinces separately. 

Punjab, —Previous to 1899, both the lauded proprietors 
and their tenants with occupancy rights had, under Land Acts 
of 1868 and 1887, powers of free transfer. The Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act (XIII of 1900 ) of last year is one of general applica¬ 
tion, restricting and regulating but not prohibiting alienations of 
70 
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land on the part of either the land-owners or their tenants. 
Sales and mortgages are still alike allowed, though under 
certain limitations. 

if. W. Promnces .—Prior to 1881, both the landed pro¬ 
prietors and their tenants had powers of free transfer. 
Act XII of 1881, however, only leaves the proprietary classes 
free to alienate their lands by sale, gift, bequest or mortgage, 
but takes away the right of such alienation from their tenants— 
except such as hold “ at fixed rates.” 

Central Provinces .—The proprietary settlement of 1863 
gave the malguzars full proprietary privileges—including free 
transfer. The Tenancy Act of 1883 (sections 43 and 61) 
extended the right of alienation to all classes of tenants holding 
under them—only exercisable with their consent. The recent 
Tenancy Act ( of 1898), jjassed in the face of the protests of the 
whole Province and the strong opposition of the Hon. Mr. 
Ohitnavis, the provincial representative in the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative Council, takes away the power of free transfer from 
the whole body of tenants excepting such as are absolute 
occupancy tenants; and going oven a step further, restricts the 
malguzars’ right to alienate their sir lands. 

Lastly, coming to special tracts under special legislation, 
where the State is de jure and de facto proprietor-zemindar, 
and the ryot is only a tenant of the State, holding bis acres on 
a non-proprietary basis, we have absolute prohibition of alie¬ 
nation of occupied land except under Government sanction, 
which marks the culminating point of the new re-actionary 
agrarian policy inaugurated during Lord Linsdowne’s Admini¬ 
stration, though as yet within the limits of a comparatively 
small geographical area. 

The changes detailed above in the general legislation in 
the different Provinces of British India on this subject of land 
transfer involve a much larger and more important question 
■of agrarian policy and plan, a brief examination of which I 
will reserve for another occasion. 



LAND REVENUE ARREARS,* 

The iNSTRL'oriONs of goVclKSment. 

The Government of India having sanctioned the remis¬ 
sion of land revenue arrears due to famine to the extent ot 
Rs. 150,000, in this Presidency, the Local Government have in 
their Resolution of the 21st instant issued the following instruc¬ 
tions to the District officers on the subject:— 

1. That in cases in which suspensions have been granted 
after details 1 inquiry regarding crops reaped and ability to pay 
from resources at disposal, they can now be converted into 
remissions without farther investigation. 

2. That in all other cases in which it has been deemed 
necessary or desirable to suspend or postpone the collection of 
land revenue, it should bo carefully a-icertainei to which indi¬ 
vidual occufiauts relief is due and to what extent—whether the 
whole or only a proportion of the arrears due from them should 
be struck off the accounts. 

3. That occupants who reaped sufficient crops or have 
other means than borrowing of discharging their dues, are not 
of course entitled to relief. 

The intention is, the Government Re.solution adds, “ that 
the revenue collection of which it was considered desirable to 
suspend owing to the inability of those from whom it is due to 
pay it at once without hardship, should now be remitted.” 

Such are briefly the fresh instructions laid down in the Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution of last week regarding the remission of 
arrears of land revenue in the famine zillas. They are issued in 
supersession of previous orders on the j)oint, but as far as one is 
able to judge, contain little that is new or indicative of change, 
and are u fortunately characterized by the same strange lack of 
sympathy with struggling poverty, that has m irked the famine 
administration of the Local Government during all these trying 
years. It is disheartening to observe how the authorities still 
fondly adhere to discredited methods in the matter, and with a 
faith in their ideal excellence and effectiveness which logic and 
experience seem alike powerless to shake or weaken. 

^ This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J. ’ in the Times 
ef India dated 7th May 1902. 
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There is, first, the method of individual inquiry —which, 
as we know, has been so unsparingly condemned by Sir A. 
Macdonnell's Commission as leading to “ endless corruption 
and regard is to be paid, in the distribution of the proposed relief, 
not to the broad facts of crop-failure and the general conditions 
of whole villages and tracts in relation thereto, but solely and 
exclusively to the position and resources of individual culti¬ 
vators, There is here, next, the repetition of an attempt at 
a difiFerential treatment of rich and poor ryots— ryots who 
can, and ryots who cannot pay—an attempt which the 
Punjab Government made in 1899-1900, but '■ with no satis¬ 
factory result,” and had in consequence to give up—an at¬ 
tempt, moreover, which the Famine Commission most strong¬ 
ly deprecate as being “ bad in policy and difficult in practice, 
and as, besides, opening “ the door to favoritism and corruption, 
as the differentiation must in practice be made on the recom¬ 
mendations of unreliable subordinates ” ( vide Report, para 
280). We have further in these fresh instructions a re-asser¬ 
tion of the old familiar principle—and now with added empha¬ 
sis—that those of the occupants who have other means than 
borrowing of discharging their obligations to the State, have no 
title to ask for exemption or reduction in any shape or form, 
and that the individual cultivator’s absolute inability to meet 
bis liabilities—except by resort to borrowing—as determined by 
the village officials after personal investigation into his means 
and circumstances is alone to be recognised as giving him a 
claim to such relief. 

Such are mainly the lines on which Government resolve 
that the remission of land revenue arrears should be carried out 
in the distressed districts in the Presidency. And I submit 
that if the present orders are strictly enforced, there is grave 
reason to fear that the promised relief so distributed might not 
reach all those who deserve it, and to the extent to which they 
need it. 

The famine arrears proposed to be wiped off include actual 
suspensions at the end of the past revenue year as well as 
estimated suspensions for the current year—but mostly the 
former, amounting to 117*5 lakhs of rupeesv-thus distributed 
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Arrears in lakhs of Bs. at close of 1900-1901. 

Sind.** ... ••• ••• 4*301 Total. 

The Presidsiicy proper ... ... 113*25 J =117*55 lakhs. 


N. Div. = 

42'08 

Central Div. 

= 59*79 

S. Division 

= 11*37 

Ahmedabad . 

. 4-29 j 
.12-64 

Naaik ... 

... 5-19 1 
... 8-89 

Belgaum 

... -92'1 

Kaira ... 

Khandesh 

Dharwar 

... *46 

Panch Mahals . 

. 3-65 
.18-58 f 

Ahtnednagar 

...19-G5 

...11-05 r 

Bijapnr 

... 8-07 , 

Broach ... 

Poona ... 

Kanara 

... -04 ’ 

Surat ... 

. '2-46 1 

Sholapnr 

... 3-59 1 

Eatnagiri 

... 1-84 

Thana ... 

. *44 1 

Satara... 

...11-40 J 

Kolaba 

... -41J 


The bulk of these land revenue arrears are thus in the 
districts of tne Northern and Central Divisions and in the 
Bijapnr zilla of the Soatberu; and unfortunately it is in these 
very districts tliat there is even this year a famine of a more 
or less severe type. In Abmednagar, Sholapnr, and Bijapnr 
the agricultural outlook is most gloomy—the general crop- 
yield being estimated at 4 annas or but a shade over. This is 
a third famine in the Deccan within live years, and there is 
acute distress over largo areas. Things are no way better in 
Gujerat. And y^t the authorities are believed to take an 
unduly optiuiistic view of the situation in the rural parts and 
hold that the mass of cultivators.are well able, even after all 
the calamit es of the past decade, to pay up their dues without 
going to the money-lender—and, indeed, “without hardship;’* 
and it is not unlikely that under the severe limitations imposed 
by the present Government resolution in respect of the grant 
of remissions, a part—and possibly a large part—of these famine 
arrears might come in for “ rigid colleciion,” and might be 
collected in the usual way and with the aid of the coercive 
legislation of last autumn, without much difficulty, and that, 
as fir as this Prasidency is concerned, the whole of the past 
“famine debt” might not be wiped clean off under a general 
measure of remission as the Government of India desire. 

A policy of land revenue remissions, however, chalked ont 
on such unsympathetic lines, and which withholds the needed 
relief under hard restrictions from all except those who in the 
opinion of the subordinate village officials are just on economic 
brink and without means, and which, moreover, sanctions a 
rigid recovery of famine outstandings from all the rest, is—in 
the special circumstances of this Presidency which has suffered 
in these famine years as no other Province in British India has 
suffered—open to grave challenge as calculated to cripple the 
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resources and retard the recovery of a hard-bit and broken 
peasantry. And, farther, such a policy of restricted relief is, 
I submit, altogether inoousistent with the generous intentions 
of the Supreme Government. The Hon. Sir E. Law, referring to 
this point in the course of budget debate in the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative Council a few weeks since and speaking on behalf of Gov¬ 
ernment, pointed out in reply to the Hon. Mr. Anatida Charln ; 
“ Our opinion on the question is that duiiiig the coming year 
a very large proportion of the arrears remitted could be collected 
without any semblance of oppression. These ideas are formed 
on the reports of competent local officers who have carefully 
studied the position in the districts under their charge. We 
believe, that the remissions we have sanctioned will entail 
a direct loss of revenne in the coming year of £738,01)1), and we 
have accepted this loss and that in subsequent years with the 
view of affording every reasonable opportunity of recuperation 
to the ryots in afflicted areas ” (mde Council l'r(;ceeding8. 
Gazette of India, Fart VI, page 1)9, March 29, 1902). 

Thus, the main object of the Government of India iff 
sanctioning a remission of all these famine arrears,—though a 
large proportion of them is, in their opinion, easily recoverable— 
is not only to wipe the famine slate clean, but to afford material 
assistance to the cultivators in the famine tracts in thvir efforts 
to recover from the “crushing blows'’ of the past decade. 
And the Presidency, I am afraid, has just reason to cnraplain that 
the Local Government’s resolution of last week, containing 
fresh instructions on the .subject, allows no proper recognition to 
this—the moat important object of famine policy in its closing 
phases—and lays down restrictions and limitations in regard to 
the distribution of the proposed relief which are calculated to 
rob this generous “ gift ” (to use Lord Curzon’s word ) of the 
Government of India of half its grace and much of its effective¬ 
ness and practical value. 

The situation demands—and demands imperatively—^a 
more liberal policy in this regard. And such is the confidence 
we all feel in tlie generous sympathies of the distinguished states¬ 
man who at present presides over the Government of Bombay 
that it may be hoped even now, however it might look like 
hoping against hope, that he will be pleased to recognise the 
justice of our complaint in the matter, and see his way to 
'modify these orders so as to bring them into greater harmony 
with the needs of the position and the generous intentions of the 
Government of India. 
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ANOTHEH POINT OF VIEW. 

In tlieir reply to the Presidency Association on the 
subject of land revenue arrears, the Bombay Government point 
out that what has been authorized by the Government of India 
is only the remission of “ suspended ” arrears. And this is in 
strict accordance with H. E. the Viceroy’s statement in Council. 
“We ascertained,” said Lord Curzon, “that the total arrears 
of land revenue already suspended in these {i.e. distressed) 
areas was just short of two crores, or a sum of .PI3,20,000, 
We resolved to wipe off the whole of these arrears by a stroke 
of the pen. It would have taken three or four years to collect 
this sum, and a good deal of it, no doubt, would have never 
been collected at all. We thought it better, however, to re¬ 
move all doubt upon the matter by writing off the entire debt 
and by compensating the Local Governments for the portion 
of it that would in ordinary circumstances have fallen to 
their share.” 

The remissions, however, so sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on this understanding and on the basis of the 
figures supplied by the Local Government relating to the 
actual, probable, and estimated suspensions of land revenue in 
Bombay {^vide Q. II. of April 21), amount to 13U lakhs of 
rupees, and practically mean the wiping off by a stroke of the 
pen of the entire famine debt in the Presidency thus:— 

(а) Total outstandings of land revenue 
in the Presidency at the close of 
1900-19J1 {vide Gen, Ad. Hep. App. 

V., B. (1) .B,s. 1,13,25,342 

On account of 1900-1=Rs. 62,11,052 7 
,, ,, former years= ,, 51,13,6903 

(б) Do. for Thar and Parkar (the 

famine district in Sindh) .Bs. 74,189 

This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J.’ in the Times of India 
dated 30th July 1902. 
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(c) Estimated arrears for the current 
year proposed for remission ( tide Sir 
E. Law’s Financial Statement, 
para 162) .„ 21,65,000 


Total famine land revenue arrears...Rs. 1,35,64,531 
Sanctioned Remissions... „ 1,30,00,000 

Balance for future recovery...Rs. 5,64,531 

Thus, 130 lakhs out of a total of about 135.^ lakhs of 
famine arrears authorized by the Supreme Government to be 
swept clean off under a comprehensive scheme of rerai-sion— 
this is the basal statistical fact that underlies and explains the 
statements in the Viceregal Council. And, viewing the matter 
in the light of this fact, 1 submit nothing is clearer than that 
what the Government of India have in view in sanctioning the 
remissions, as far, at least, as this Presidency is concerned, 
is the writing off of not merely a part but virtually the whole 
of these famine arrears—however desiitnated in official phraseo¬ 
logy—“with the view” (in the words of Sir E. Law) “of 
affording every reasonable opportunity of recuperation to the 
ryots in afflicted areas.” 

And, yet, the Bombay Government say in their Resolution 
of 11th instant that “there has never been any intention on 
the part of this Government, nor, it is believed, on the part of 
the Goveriiment of India, to remit arrears which could at once 
be paid without hardship and to grant exemption from their 
public dues to those who are in no way entitled to it.” This 
is, however, a disclaimer of official intentions which the public 
can hardly comprehend in the face of Sir E. Law’s clear assur¬ 
ances to the contrary in the Supreme Legislative Council. 

But, further, after putting in such a strange disclaimer 
of generous intentions in the matter on behalf not only of itself 
but also of the Government of India, the Bombay Government 
in their Resolntiou referred to above draw a techni(;al distinc¬ 
tion between “ suspended ” and “ unsuspended ” famine arrears 
—a distinction, by the way, which certainly could not have 
been present to the mind of the Government of India when 
they sanctioned these remissions last March—and urge, with 
insistent emphasis, that it is only the former that have been 
authorized by the Supreme Government to he struck off the 
accounts. And the Government Resolution of April 21, which 
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lays down the procednre to be followed in reference to these 
remissions, takas up these “suspended” famine arrears, and 
dividing them further into investigated and uninvestigated, and 
including under the latter head not only the estimated arrears 
for the current year, but also the “ probable suspensions of 
1900-1901,” directs in regard to these a close iudividual in¬ 
quiry. It is not known—nor have we any means of ascertain¬ 
ing—what is the precise amount of these famine arrears at 
present under investigation in pursuance of these instructions. 
But whether the amount be large or small, it is almost certain, 
as I ventured to suggest in my letter of April 28 {Times of 
India, May 1) that under the close sifting of individual claimf 
to relief that is going on, part of these arrears will come in 
for collection. And our contention is that such collection of 
“ unremitted ” famine arrears—no matter what the amount—i' 
opposed to the pledges and assurances of the Supreme Govern 
ment, and that Government are not dealing with the matter- 
however uucousciously and under the influence of erroneous 
theories—in that spirit of broad and generous sympathy whici 
the situation demands. This is especially the case when thi; 
question is a question of granting relief from the incubus of a 
calamitous past—not to the wealthy raalguzars as in the 
Central Provinces nor, again, to the great zamindars and taluk- 
dars as in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, but to thr: 
small struggling occupants who hold direct of the State undei- 
a ryotwari system, and who have during these years suifereu 
so much and borne tlieir trials in a way which must command 

admiration. It may not h - 
out of place to add here that 
the total remissions in tin! 
Presidency on account i f 
failure of crops during the 
five years 1896-97-1900-190 i 
amounted to Bs. 9,36,82!r, 
while Bs. 22,17,463 had t<i 
be written off as irrecoverable 
outstandings—the two sums 
aggregating Bs. 31,54,292 
as per marginal table. In 
the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, during the famine 
of 1896-97, 60 lakhs of such 
famine arrears were wiped olf 
by a stroke of the pen by 


Year. 

Remission for 
failure of 
crops. 

Irrecoverable 
balances 
struck ofi the 
accounts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1896-97 

. 1,114 

45,114 

1897-98 

864 

39,563 

1898-99 

671 

30,164 

1899-1900 ... 

1,30,136 

34,032 

1900-1901 ... 

8,04,045 

20,68,600 

Total... 

9,36,829 

22,17,463 


71 
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■way of remission to the zamindars (mde Prov. Resolution on 
Famine Relief, of November 23, 1897, page 28) as against 
31‘5 lakhs in this Presidency during five years of more or less 
serious crop-failure. 

1 am, however, afraid it is now too late to urge these and 
similar contentions. The Local Government have long since 
made up their mind on the point, and there is an end of the 
matter as far as local remonstrances and appeals are concerned. 
Rightly or wrongly, the authorities are firmly convinced that 
the method of individual enquiry is the only right method in 
these matters, and that in no other way is it possible—parti¬ 
cularly under the ryotwari system—to ensure a fair and im¬ 
partial distribution of sueli relief to the deserving agriculturists, 
without undue sacrifice of public revenues ( vUle Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment’s letter of 3rd October, 1901, to the Government of 
India). And this is the method they have consistently 
followed ever since the famine of 1898-97, though in the teeth 
of the most earnest protests of public opinion, and as they hold, 
with eminent success, whatever its actual working results in 
other Provinces. It is true, the Famine Commission strongly 
condemn it; but there is as yet no authoritative pronouncement 
on the point by the Government of India or the Secretary of 
State—which the subordinate Governments are bound loyally 
to accept. On the contrary, the Government of India Resolu¬ 
tion of 26th August, 1901, expressly reserves the question for 
■further discussion, pointing out that “ the question is one upon 
which the Government of India are unable to pass judgment 
until the opinions of Local Governments have been received and 
considered ” (para. 22). Under such circumstances, therefnsal 
of the Bombay Government to accede to the prayer of the 
Presidency Association, and sanction in the present case a 
departure from a method and a procedure which they hold to be 
the best adapted to the conditions of the Presidency, is per¬ 
fectly intelligible and need occasion no surprise—and certainly 
does not deserve to he made the subject of such severe censure 
as is contained in your editorial comments on their replies. 
There is here no “ defiance ” of authority as you take it, though 
there is, of course, a regrettable disregard of expert advice. 
Further, in reference to this matter of famine remissions, the 
work of individual investigation on the lines laid down in the 
Government Resolution of April 21, which began early in May, 
is now almost nearing completion. The differentiating lists 
prepared by the subordinate revenue staff of ryots who .can and 
ryots who cannot pay up, are already in most cases in the 
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Bands of the District and Divisional authorities for final decision 
and disposal; and the wiping off of these famine- arrears in the 
case of the latter class of ryots will be over by the close of the 
current month. When things have advanced so far, it is, 
I think, unreasonable to expect Government to revise their 
arrangements and retrace their steps. 

There is, however, one aspect of the matter and that, too, 
of a somewhat serious and urgent nature, to which attention 
may be invited. As one consequence of the application of the 
method of individual inquiry and differential treatment which 
Government have ordered, a considerable number of the poorer 
classes of ryots, whose means are completely exhausted by a 
succession of unfavourable seasons but whom the village 
-officials in their infallible judgment consider as “ well able to 
pay up,” will be placed in a most unfortunate position. The 
Government orders leave here no room for the exercise of 
discretion or leniency. Already, if local accounts may be relied 
on, arrears in such cases are being collected with no small 
amount of rigour—notably in parts of Ahmednagar, Sholapur 
and Satara—and in case of default, notices are being issued to 
the defaulters, preliminary to the enforcement of the forfeiture 
clauses of the Tjind Revenue Code. Surely this is not as it 
should be ! The ryots in such predicament must either borrow 
and pay up, or be prepared to submit to a deprivation of their 
proprietary rights and forfeiture of their occupancies as a 
penalty for default. As for borrowing in a year of such un¬ 
certain agricultural prospects and after such a cycle of lean 
years, it must grievously add to their already heavy embarrass¬ 
ments, and I apprehend, private sales of land will be in most 
cases resorted to as affording the best possible escape under the 
circumstances from the dilemma. This would, however, be a 
most regrettable result, a virtually compulsory expropriation of 
a number of deserving ryots ; and I would respectfully urge 
that it behoves the authorities to consider whether it may not 
be desirable to prevent such a result at the close of the famine 
cycle by sanctioning a general postponement of collection in 
sucb cases—remissions and suspensions being alike out of the 
question. I would add, such a postponement of collection, 
while entailing no loss of revenue, would afford to a deserving 
body of agriculturists the relief they sorely need from the pres¬ 
sure of the hour, and would be in consonance not only with 
precedent but with the accepted principles of famine relief 
administration. 



BOMBAY FAMINE REMISSIONS.* 

I am much obliged to “N.” for his careful perusal of 
my recent letter in the Times of India on the subject of fiimine 
arrears, and have read with interest his brief but thoughtful 
criticisms. I am, however, unable to accept the correctmn he 
BO kindly suggests. I still think the method adopted in my 
letter of estimating these arrears is substantially right, and 
free from any serious objection. As to the arrears—remitted, 
suspended, or other—of the revenue year just expiring, we 
have, of course, little or no information beyond what is supplied 
in the last year’s Provincial Budget. Put as far as tlie general 
balance-sheet of previous years is concerned, we are on the terra 
f rma of recorded facta, and need not therefore go on the slip¬ 
pery ground of conjecture. 

“N.” seems to take it—and the assumption underlies and 
vitiates his whole calculation—that the sum of 53 lakhs of 
rupees, referred to in the Provincial Budget of last year, para. 14, 
as being the estimated amount of ‘‘ remissions of assessment ” 
due up to the eve of 1900-01, was actually wiped off the famine 
slate in that year. As a matter of fact, however, just 20-68 
lakhs were so written off, leaving the rest of the estimated re¬ 
missions to be carried forward to the account of the current year 
and shown as an outstanding balance. So, again, your corres¬ 
pondent thinks that the loss of revenue iu 1902-03 on the year’s 
demand in consequence of the sanctioned remissions will be 55 
lakhs—and not 21-65 lakhs as I have put it. In para. 152 ot 
Sir E. Law’s Financial Statement, however, where the latter 
amount is given as measuring the decrease in land revenue in 
the Bombay Budget estimates as compared with those for the 
year previous, a note is added that it “ is caused by the special 
remission.” The figures given in column 3—( including 
Rs. 55,00,000 for Bombay )—of the table appended to para. 151 
of the Budget Statement mark, as I understand them, the 
total anticipated reduction iu tlie collections lor 1902-03 in the 
distressed tracts—consequent on the authorized remissions of 
arrears, including those of previous years as well as of the cur¬ 
rent year—and not, as “Nsupposes, exclusively the latter, 
the remaining estimated loss of revenue ( 48-16 lakhs ) to 


*■’ This letter appeared over tlie signature ‘ J,’ in the Times of India 
dated 61h August 1902, 
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Be borne on the estimates of subsequent years ( vide Sir E. 
Law's Budget speech ). Similarly, “N.” proposes to drop out 
of the calculation the famine arrears of years previous to 1899- 
1900,’and for the reason that they are so dropped in the Provin- 
eial Budget Statement of last year. They are famine arrears 
brought over from the accounts of the famine years 1896-7-8 ; 
and with all diie deference to the authority of the Honourable 
the Revenue Member of Council, whose lead “N,” here seems 
to follow, I contend they onght not to be so brushed aside. 
They are, however, a small amount, just 5*96 lakhs, and whether 
we take them into account or not, do not much affect the gene¬ 
ral result. The estimates of suspensions and remissions given 
in para. 14 of the last year’s Provincial Budget Statement un¬ 
accountably omit these old arrears, and the Government of 
India grant of remissions, based on these estimates, excludes 
them, and they now stand, carried forward to the account of the 
current year as a balance marked out for future recovery, as 
given in my letter of the 20th instant. 

My calculation of the total famine arrears, as we find them 
at the beginning of the current revenue year, based on the 
figures in the General Administration Report for 1900-01, 
App. V—B (1) is briefly as under ;— 

Lakhs of Rs. 

(1) Old famine balances outstanding at the 

end of 1899-1900 . 6-96 

(2) Assessments outstanding ... ... 127‘96 

(a) For Revenue year 1899- Rs. 

1900 . 87-69 

Deduct —Recoveries in 1900-01 21-84 

Balance ... 65-85 lakhs.’ 

(^) For Revenue year 1900-01 62-11 ,, 

Total Balance... 127-96 laths. 

[ N. B .—Noticed in the Provincial 
Budget of last year as 
Rs. 53,00,000 for estimated re¬ 
missions, and Rs. 75,00,000 
for estimated suspensions. 

( para. 14).] - 

Total Famine Arrears..Bs. 133-92 lakhs* 
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Deduct —Irrecoverable Balances written 


off in 1900-01 .Hs. 20-68 lakhs. 

Net Famine Debt for the Presidency Rs. 113*24 ,, 
Add for Thar and Parkar .Rs. *74 ,, 

Aggregate Famine Arrears 

at the beginning of current year..Rs. 113-98 ,, 


To which, if we add 21-65 lakhs, being the amoant of 
estimated current revenue year’s remissions, we reach n total of 
135-63 lakhs, out of which the Government of India covers 130 
lakhs, leaving 5’0 lakhs for future collection. 

As regards the “ large remissions ” referred to in the Gov- 
ernmeut Resolution of 11th instant as “ separately ordered ” up 
to the end of 1900-01, they appear to include • 

(1) Remissions granted for failure of crops. 


aggregating ...... 9-36 lakhs 

and (2) Irrecoverable balances written off during 
five years since 1896-97..........22-06 ,, 


Total Rs.... 31-42 „ 

No other remissions up to the close of 1900-01 are traceable 
in the statistical returns given in the General Administration 
Reports. . These large remissions,” however, aggregating 
during the past five years Rs. 31-42 lakhs allowed up to the end 
of 1900-01, including irrecoverable balances struck off the 
account amounting to 22-06 lakhs, must stand outside the pale 
of the present discussion, which exclusively refers to the total 
famine outstandings at the beginning of the current revenue year* 
In this connection as well as in reference to the general question 
of famine remissions, the following figures for the past five 
years, put together from the General Administration Reports, 
may be of some use, as likely to assist tho general reader in 
-arriving at a right judgment on the merits of the controversy:— 
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For Thar and Parkar the figures a.re;— 

Total reraissions since 1896-97, lU. 31,62$, of which Rs 3,186 were for failure of or injury to crops. 
Total out^staudiugs, Es. 74,189. 
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The figures as put together in the foregoing table may be 
left to speak for themselves. The “ large ” famine remissions 
mentioned in the Government Resolution of the 11th instant as 
“ separately ordered,” during the five years ending 31st July, 
1901, come to 31'42 lakhs in all—inclusive of over 22 lakhs 
■wHtten otf as irrecoverable balances—on an aggregate land 
revenue demand of 1,526‘94 lakhs of rupees, or less than 2 per 
cent. The total “ ordinary ” remissions ( 22-05 lakhs ) during 
the period comprise remissions granted on various accounts, such 
as introduction of revision survey rates, losses by fire and flood, 
poverty, death and desertion, &c.—those allowed for failure of 
crops amounting to 9-36 lakhs only. 

Be this as it may, in a few days, with the close of the cur¬ 
rent month, this vexed question of famine arrears and famine 
remissions will cease to have any but. an antiquarian interest. 
The work of wiping off these famine arrears—in the case of in¬ 
digent cultivators at least—that is at present going on, will 
have been over by the 1st proximo; and the painful and 
chequered chapter of famines and after-maths of famines, closed 
—and closed, let us hope and pray, for many a long year to 
come, if not for ever. Meantime, the missing monsoon has 
come to the land to relieve and gladden the hearts of the toiling 
millions, and is giving plentiful showers to the thirsty soil. A 
few more such seasons of plentiful rain, by the grace of God, 
and we may rest assured, the ryot, frugal and thrifty as be is, 
will be able to help himself, and pursue the even tenour of Wb 
way, free from depressing anxieties and darkening fears, though 
still needing for a time the fostering care and nursing of the 
State. 



THE LHND REVENUE QUESTION. ♦ 


A Defence of Mr. Dutt. 

Mr. A. Rogers, late Bombay 0. S., in bis letter to yon 
of the 20th ultimo, published in the Times of India a few 
days since, refers to Mr. R. C. Dutt’s recent communica¬ 
tions to the Paoweer on the land revenue question, and after 
pointing out that there are in them “ certain misleading state¬ 
ments which in the interests of truth must not be allowed to go 
forth to the world as actual matters of fact,” remarks on what 
he holds to be one such, relating to the increase of land revenue 
in this Presidency daring the first years of British rule, as 
under;— 

“ Another of the half truths common to Mr. Dntt’s 
writings is contained in the following words ;— 

‘ In Bombaij the revenue of the territories acquiredfrom 
the last Feshwa in 1817 was increased within a few years 
from 8 to 15 millions of rupees^ 

“ Mr. Dutt (must we say designedly ?) omits to mention 
that by the treaty of Bassein in 1819 and subsequent agree¬ 
ments, the whole of the Province of Gujarat, vast in extent and 
of unsurpassed fertility, came into British possession, and the 
increase of revenue he adduces as a proof of the rapacity of_ our 
methods of administration is due'' to extension of territory 
and not, as he leaves it to be inferred, to oppressive taxation of 
the land already in our possession. The public may now be 
left to judge of the reliability of an author who uses such argu¬ 
ments as these.” 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. A. Rogers—who 
takes such sympathetic interest in the well-being of the 
Bombay cultivators, and whose long and varied experience of 
revenue matters gathered in thin Presidency entitles his opinions 
on such questions to respectful consideration—does not always, 
perhaps, through excess of zeal, sufficiently weigh his words 
or make sure of his lacts before he writes to the papers.^ The 
only treaty of Bassein known to Indian history, and which is 
given in Aitchison’s Collection of Treaties, 3rd Ed. Vol. 

* This letter appeared over the signature J'. in the 
India dated 24th September 1902, 

72 
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Part 1, page 53, is the celebrated treaty of 1S02, and the 
acquisition of Gujarat and the conquest of the Peshwa’s 
dominions were both almost complete before the middle of 1818. 
Surat and Broach were, acquired from the Scindia by the 
treaty of Sarjee Anjaugaura in 1803, and Kaira from the 
Gaekwar under Art. 6 of the “Definitive” treaty of 1805. 
The fourth Maratha war came on in 1817. Kirkee was fought 
on November 5, 1817 ; Nagpur, Mehidpoor, and Koregaum 
followed in quick succossiou; aud on the field of Ashti 
(February 19, 1818) the Peshwa’s army was routed, aud his 
power completely broken. Poona was occupied shortly after 
the battle of Kirkee (November 17, 1817) aud Satara sur¬ 
rendered to the united British troops under General Smith and 
General Pritzler on February 10, 1818 ; and by a proclamation 
on the following day, the Peshwa was formally deposed, aud 
with certain specified exceptions, his territories were annexed 
to the British dominions. And the war terminated with 
Bajirao’s surrender to Sir J. Malcolm on .June 3, 1818. Later, 
Sind was conquered in 1843; Satara was annexed in 1849 ; 
the Panch Mahals were, in exchange for certain other lauds, 
acquired from the Scindia in 1860 ; and finally, Kanara was 
received from the Presidency of Madras, and added to the 
territories under the Government of Bombay. 

As regards the land revenue of the Presidency—the collec¬ 
tion for tho year 1792-93 was just £79,025 when it was confined 
to Bombay and Salsette ( wtfd Part. Keturu, June 22, 1855 ). 
In 1805-06, it rose to £471,344 owing to accessions of territory 
in Gujarat, aud remained at about that level till 1816-17, 
falling sometimes as low as £388,538 as in 1806-07, and rising 
as high as £498,102 as iu 1816-17. In 1817-18, the Peshwa’s 
dominions—including AhmedabaJ—were annexed, aud the 
land revenue went up at a hound to £868,047. This was the 
collection for the whole Presidency, iecluding Gujarat, and 
Mr. Dutt takes it as the initial point for comparison. The 
increase of land revenue ill the few following years was very 
rapid. 

1817- 18 ..£ 868,047 

1818- 19 ..... . £1,143,041 

1819- 20 . £1,078,164 

1820- 21 . £1,818,314 
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1825-26 there was a recovery, and in 1826-27 it mounted up to 
£1,873,427, as against £2,868,047 in the first year of the con¬ 
quest, i. e. an increase of nearly 120 per cent in ten years. 
For some twelve years following, it remained at about that 
amount. In 1842, it rose again and was close on two millions, 
i, e., on the eve of the annexation of Sind. 

Thus, the land revenue of the Presidency during the first 
ten years of the conquest shows a much larger increase than 
even Mr. Dutt puts it, having advanced from 88-8 lakhs in 
1817-18 to 187‘3 lakhs in 1826-27. There was no territorial 
expansion during the period—as indeed down to 1843—hy 
conquest or treaty cession, and the increase of land revenue was 
mainly due to revisions and heavy enhancements of the State 
demand upon the land under a system of short-term settle¬ 
ments and, possibly to some small extent, to resumptions of 
alienated lands, and lapses of alienated revenue, and—as far as 
one is able to judge from available records—not to fresh 
acquisitions of territory as Mr. A. Kogers erroneously takes it 
to be, or as is mentioned in para. 2 of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment’s Memo, in reply to Mr. Dutt’s letter on the Bombay 
settlements ( March 30, 1901 ). 

Next, as to the oppressive nature of the land revenue 
demand so forced up. There were loud complaints on all sides ; 
and if Mr. A. ilogers only takes the trouble to look into the 
revenue and survey reports of the time, he will find ample 
evidence of the evil of over-assessment and its ruinous effects. 
The reports of Capton Robertson, Mr. Chaplin, Lieutenant 
Davidson and Captain Nash may be advantageously consulted 
on the point. The years 1822-23-24-25, as observed before, 
were bad years, and there was widespread distress in the 
Presidency. Large remis.sions had to be granted, and the 
realizations fell off. Mr. Pringle’s revenne survey followed 
( 1825-28-31 ), but owing to unfortunate errors it only intensi¬ 
fied instead of correcting or mitigating the evil, and deepened 
the general distress. “ Every effort, lawful and unlawful, was 
made to get the utmost out of the wretched peasantry, who 
were subjected to torture—in some sturces cruel and revolting* 
beyond description—if they would not or could not yield what 
was demanded. Numbers abandoned their homes and fled into 
neighbouring Native States. Large tracts of land were thrown 
out of cultivation and in some districts no more than a third of 
the culturable area remained in occupation.” (Adm. Rep. 
1872-73, pages 41-42 j. It was only when matters had reached 
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such a critical stage that the present revenue survey was com¬ 
menced in 1835-36-37 on the lines recommended by Goldsmid 
and Wingate, as a remedial measure. And as it was extended 
from one district to another, it brought the much-needed relief 
to the long-suffering peasantry of the Presidency by a general 
lowering of the assessments, and in a few years—other causes 
concurring—effected an almost magical change in the condition 
of the rural parts. 

I trust, enough has been said to show that Mr. R. 0. Butt’s 
statements about the increase of land revenue in this Pre¬ 
sidency during the first few years of British Administration, 
and its ruinous effects, are more than amply borne out by the 
facts—being, indeed, under-statements of the position of things 
as it then existed, rather than otherwise, and that there is 
absolutely no foundation whatever for Mr. A. Roger’s allegation 
as to their historical incorrectness. 

The matter taken per se is of but little practical im¬ 
portance, but, strangely enough, similar mistakes occur in 
regard to these historical points in paras. 2, 4, and 5 of the 
Bombay Government’s Memo, in reply to Mr, Butt’s letters, 
above referred to. However, Truth is Truth, and magna eat 
veritas. And this is my excuse for troubling you with this 
communication. 



THE LHNO REVENUE.* 

Bknt or Tax? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Muir Mackenzie like his distinguished 
predecessor in office, Sir J, Monteath, is apparently a stre¬ 
nuous upholder of the theory that the State is the proprietor of 
the soil in India, and that the land revenue it levies is not 
tax but rent. This theory, however, of State Land-lordism is 
opposed to two distinct and authoritative declarations on the 
point. There is, first, the despatch of the Court of Directors, 
dated 17th December 1856, which emphatically repudiates the 
doctrine of State proprietorship and affirms the principle that 
the land assessment is revenue and not rent, laying down that 
the right of the Government is not a rent, which consists of all 
the surplus produce after paying the cost of cultivation and the 
profits of agricultural stocks, but a land revenue only, which 
ought, if possible, to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus 
or rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, let the land to others 
or retain it in liis own hands. Secondly, we have the despatch of 
Lord Lytton's Government to the Secretary of State, dated 
Simla, 8th June, 1880, addressed in rephy to Sir J. Caird’s Ee- 
port on the Condition of India, observing in para. 31 : “ We 
do not accept the accuracy of the description that the tenure 
( of land iu India) was tliat of cultivating tenants with no 
power to mortgage the land of the State and that land is pro¬ 
perty of the Government held by the occupier as tenant in 
hereditary succession so long as he pays the Government de¬ 
mand. On the contrary, the sale and mortgage of land were 
recognised under the Native Governments before the establish¬ 
ment of British power, and are not uncommon in Native States 
at the present time ; and if such transactions were rarer than 
under oar administration, it was mainly because, the tenure 
being insecure, the property bad little value. It has been one 
of the great objects of all the successive Governments of India 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis, if not to create property in 
land, at all events to secure and fortify and develop it to the 
utmost. The Government undoubtedly is the owner of a first 
charge, the amount of which is fixed by itself on the produce ot 
all revenue-paying land in India; but over the greater part of 
the Indian Empire, it is no more the owner of the cultivated 
land than the owner of a rent charge in England is the owner of 
the land upon which it is charged.”_ 

** This letter appeared over the signature-“ (?. V, Jothi ” iu the 
Tinm of India dated 25th June 1908. 
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These authoritative declarations as to the position of the 
State in reference to the land revenue it raises are explicit and 
emphatic declarations—which have never been at any sub¬ 
sequent period revoked or modified by competent authority. 
And 1 would submit that to assert, as the Revenue Member of 
Council seems disposed to do, in the face of such declarations— 
which constitute the Magna Charta of the Indian Ryot—that he 
is but a tenant of the State—the one great landlord in the 
country—and has no proprietary rights in the acres he tills, is 
to ignore the very fundamental principle of our existing laud 
tenures. 

The point is not merely one of academic interest, it has a 
vital bearing on the Land Revenue policy of the State in India. 
Should the rent theory, unfortunately, ever come to obtain 
general concurrence and govern oixr land revenue administration, 
it must follow as a logical ‘ ‘ sequitur ”—as pointed out by the late 
Lord Salisbury in his weighty minute on Indian Land Revenue, 
dated 29th April, 1875—that Government is in strictness 
entitled to all that remains of the produce of the soil after the 
wages and profits are paid, and the aim of the Land Revenue 
policy of the State would be to continually force up the assess¬ 
ments to the highest pitch attainable, leaving the cultivator 
little more than a bare subsistence, if even that much. If we, 
however, strenuously continue to maintain the principle, so 
authoritatively laid down in the Courts of Directors’ despatch of 
1856 and subsequently re-affirmed in the despatches of Sir C. 
Wood in 1864 and of Lord Lytton’s Government in 1880—that 
the State assessment on the land is revenue only, not economic 
rent, and that land throughout the country is private property, 
subject to the payment of such revenue, there will be no dis¬ 
position on the part of our Land Revenve Administration—as 
there appears to be in some quarters—to enhance its demands 
upon the land more and more to ruinous levels—out of all pro¬ 
portion to fiscal necessities and without a proper regard to 
an equitable distribution of public burdens as between the land¬ 
holding and other classes. And, it will he recognised, even in 
this Ryotwari Presidency of ours, that the Ryot—whatever the 
system or mode of land revenue settlement—is as much the 
proprietor of his ancestral acres as the Zamindar in Bengal, the 
Malguzar in the Central Provinces, or the Taiukdar in Oudh 
is of his paternal estates—and is entitled in legal right as in 
equity to like protection against rack-renting and unjust and 
exorbitant demands on the part of the State. 



B©MBaY IRRIGATION POLIOY.* 

Early next week—should there, of course, be no departure 
from the published programme—Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff and 
the members of the Indian Irrigation Commission will be 
amongst us, and enter upon a most interesting inquiry into the 
irrigational needs of the Presidency, such as we never had before. 
Nothing definite is as yet known as to the exact procedure they 
will follow, or even as to the sjiecific aspects of the problem they 
propose to investigate. But we have the welcome official 
announcement that while they remain in Bombay, they will 
have the assistance of the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie, Chief 
Secretary to Government, as a local ‘‘ Revenue Officer ”. This 
is as it should be, and will doubtless give widespread satisfaction. 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie is not only an officer of distinguished 
revenue experience, but has a close, intimate acquaintance with 
the agricultural industry of the Presidency and its requirements, 
such as few can claim ; and his nomination as a local member 
to take part in the inquiries and deliberations of the Commission 
while here is a guarantee that this irrigational question as it 
affects Bombay will undergo a most careful investigation in all 
its important bearings. It is, however, impossible to avoid 
some feeling of regret that while some of the Provinces concerned 
in the inquiry are so well represented on the Commission, this 
Presidency, whose need in the matter is about the greatest, has 
uo representative associated with them to assist them in arriv¬ 
ing at their final couclusions. 

The inquiry entrusted to the Commission, by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Resolutions of March 13th and September 13th, 
1901, is a special inquiry of an essentially technical character. 
It follows in the main the lines of the recommendations of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Public Works of 1879, and the 
Eamine Commissions of 1880 and 1898, and may he broadly 
described as a comprehensive and systematic effort to investigate 
the irrigational problem as it presents itself in the different 
provinces of British India under their local conditions of agri¬ 
culture. The Commissioners are invited to deal with the pro¬ 
blem “ in each tract in its broader aspects, with reference, 
historically, to what has actually been done and to recorded re- 
suits ; with reference, next to such completed or half-completed 
or conceived projects as may exist; and with reference, lastly, 

® This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J.’ in the Times of India 
dated 19th December 1901, 
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to the need of and scope for irrigation, considered in connection 
with the physical and climatic peculiarities of the region.” 

( FVofe Government of India Resolution, March 13, para. 5.) 
The object of the inquiry, planned oat on such comprehensive 
lines, is, as Lord George Hamilton explained in the course of 
his Indian Budget Statement in the House of Commons iu 
August last, “ to bring together into one focus all forms of 
irrigation, and lay down, both as regards Government work and 
private effort, rules for their inter-lacing, encouragement, and 
control ” for future guidance. And the Government of India 
hopes that the inquiry so carried out will yield results of the 
utmost practical and permanent value, and that on the basis of 
such results “ a pith of progress may be marked out which it 
should be possible prudently and consistently to pursue.” 

This irrigational inquiry projected on so extensive a scale is 
apparently the first of its kin 1 undertaken iu the history of 
British Indian administration, and is one of vital importance 
from the point of view not only of famine prevention, but also 
of the efficiency and prosperity of Iiidiau agriculture. Irriga¬ 
tion with us is not only one of the first conditions of a 
prosperous agriculture, but is, besides, one of the most effective 
means of protecting the country from drought and famine ; 
and it is disappointing to see that comparati vely so little has 
yet been accomplished in the matter—especially in Western 
India. Iu the Government of India Resolution of March last, 
the Governor-General in Council frankly avows his conviction 
that “ many opportunities exist in various parts of India, which 
are at present not utilised or are very imperfectly utilised for 
minor canals, storage reservoirs, and other irrigational works 
on a comparatively small scale, which may or may not be pro¬ 
ductive ill the technical sense of the term, but which will afford 
material protection from drought,” and regard it as a matter of 
the most pressing necessity “ to see that the country is pro¬ 
tected, so far as may be practicable, from the desolating effects 
of drought by the intelligent utilisation to the fullest extent of 
every potential meins of irrigation.” Sir A. Macdoaell’s 
Commission follow with a similar expression of opinion, observ- 
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ingin para. 351 of their Report: “ that there is a wide field* 
for the construction of irrigation works. All provinces do not 
indeed present practical schemes for the construction of great 
canals ; but the possibilities of smaller protective works have 
in no province been exhausted, while in some provinces,, 
tliey have as yet hardly been examined. For storage tanks, 
reservoirs and, above all, irrigation wells, the scope and the 
necessity are very great.” The Government of India is deter¬ 
mined that such unaccountable and prolonged “ indifference ” 
to the demands of a plain national duty shall cease, and th at 
so far as in it lies, a resolute and sustained endeavour shall be: 
made throughout British India to utilize to the utmost the- 
generous “ gift of nature ” in this regard for the purpose not 
only of giving the country direct protection from drought and 
famine, but also of promoting the efficiency of agriculture:—the 
one surviving national industry on which more than 86- 
per cent of the people depend for their daily bread. And the 
nation will hail with peculiar satisfaction such determination 
as one more unmistakable indication of a new and welcome 
awakening, under the present regime, on the part of the highest 
authorities to the grave rosponsiLility that lies on Government 
in regard generally to the condition-of-the-people question— 
after the bitter experiences of a sad and protracted past; and 
will follow with great and expectant interest the progress of 
the present inquiry. 

As far as Bombay is concerned, this irrigational inquiry 
does not come a day too soon. For, as the Lyall Famine Com¬ 
mission point out {vide Report, para. 567,) “ there are few 
parts of India in which protective works are more urgently re¬ 
quired ” than in Bombay ; and yet, as will be presently shown, 
there is no British Indian province equally exposed and liable 
to drought—worse off for water and water-works. Surely, 
nothing can be more depressing and humiliating than the fact 
that, after forty years and more of continuous preparatory 
effort, the recent famines—particularly on this side of India— 
should have been so destroying and devastating in their effects 1 
Not to speak of the suffering and distress they involved, the 
ryots’ losses in respect of crops and cattles amounted, as Ijord 
George Hamilton pointed out in his Budget speech in Parlia¬ 
ment in August last, to no less than 50 million sterling, or 
75 crores of rupees, in Western India ; and one cannot resist 
the reflection that ohe-tenth of the amount, if well and judicious¬ 
ly applied to the development of irrigation, wOtild have 
assuredly been the means of not only averting half the wreck- 
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age, but also putting the Presidency in a proper posture of 
defence against drought and its dreadful results. For, it has to 
be borne in mind that our extensive crop failures that occurred 
in the recent years of famine occurred not through blight, not 
through the ryot’s lazy indifference, but solely through want of 
water for the fields. In 1896-97, the rainfall of the season was 
not much in defect of the normal, but was capriciously and 
unevenly distributed, notably in the Central Division. The 
rain that fell, fell in heavy bursts early and late ; the rivers were 
in flood, and the hill streams swelled into torrents as usual; but 
this magnificent volume of water the heavens sent us rolled for 
the moat part useless to the sea for want of adecpiate means 
by which to lead it off and turn it on the parched and thirsty 
lands. So, too, in 1899-1900, though the rain-fall of the year 
was scanty and much below the average all the Presidency over, 
there was still enough water in the rivers and in the streams, 
which, had there been means of utilizing it, might have saved 
half the crops. 

Our Bombay Irrigation Department was organised in 1863, 
and ever since then this question of irrigational supply for agri¬ 
cultural purposes has been under the consideration of "the 
Bombay authorities ; and yet, as will be seen from the table 
subjoined, our progress in this matter, as measured by the total 
breadth of irrigated acreage in a fairly normal year, is about tlie 
smallest in India :— 


Province. 

Net Cropped 
area in 
millions of 
acres in 
1898-99. 

Irrigated area 
in millions of 
acres in 
1898-99. 

Proportion of 
Irrigated to 
Cropped areas 
in 1898-99. 

Punjab . 

18-241 

8-967 

49 p. c. 

N. W. Provinces... 

35-010 

7-270 

29 p. c. 

Oudh . 

8-600 

2-383 

27-5 „ 

Madras 

24-511 

6-116 

22 p. c- 

Mysore 

5-903 

■909 

15 „ 

Bombay ... 

23-96 

■939 

4 p.c.nearly 
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Thus, while in a normal year like 1898-99, the Punjab has 
close on 50 per cent of its cropped areas under irrigation, the 
North-West Provinces have 29 per cent, Oudh has 27-5 per 
cent, Madras 25 per cent and even Mysore over 15 per cent, 
this Presidency has but a bare 4 per cent of its total cropped 
acreage irrigated 1 This marks a serious position of things from 
the point of view of famine protection which mu^t arrest atten¬ 
tion and invite inquiry. 

Our irrigational resources are admittedly not so great as 
those of the Punjab or the North-West Provinces. We have no 
glacier-fed and mighty rivers as in the Punjab to spread over 
and fertilise our rolling uplands, and no underground fresh-water 
sea as in the North-West Provinces to tap, and, besides, our 
trappeau and basaltic formations and climatic features present 
difficulties in the way of artificial irrigation, such as do not exist 
elsewhere. But we have our rivers which never fail and our 
hill streams and drainage areas and catchment basins innumer¬ 
able, which only wait to be utilised by the skill and enterprise 
of our irrigation engineers. Mysore is in no way a more favoured 
region, and yet even that Native State is far ahead of us in the 
matter of irrigational equipment. 

Thus, the comparative smallness of our present irrigational 
supply—considered particularly in relation to the not incon¬ 
siderable facilities we possess—after forty years of P. W. 
activity, is the first fact that may be pressed on the attention of 
the Irrigation Commission, and may serve as a starting point for 
their investigations. 



IRRIGATION IN THE OEeCAN.* 


Thk Advantagks of Weirs. 


I have read with muoh interest Mr. Mollisori’s very im¬ 
portant evidence before the Irrigation Commission at their recent- 
Bijapur meetingv as reported in your issue of the 10th insOmt. 
After referring mter alia to tlie advantages of weir-irrigation in 
general, and its special suitability to the needs of the Deccan 
in particular, and pointing ont the great scope that exsists for 
its extension in tlihs part of the Presidency, the Inspector- 
Ceneral of Agriculture sugge^ts a practical scheme with a view 
to promoting such extension, whicli deserves careful considera¬ 
tion. It is a pleasure to me to dud that Mr. Mollisoii’s scheme 
iu its central conception does not essentially differ from the 
one I ventured to put forward in the l imes of India, of 31st 
ultimo. The most imj ortant (piestion iu regard to this class of 
irrigational works is not a question of geological or climatic 
conditions, but one of executive agency, and Mr. Mollison with 
a line perception of the necessities of the situation does not 
ignore or put it aside but looks it fairly in the face. He doo.s- 
not expect the ryots, in their present weakness and individual 
isolation, to undertake the construction of these weirs or 
handharas —a work which lies manifestly beyond tlieir enter¬ 
prise or resource ; nor, again, would ho—with due regard to- 
the proper limits of State intervention in such matters—-InU'e 
(lovernmont take up the work and carry it out by its own. 
agency as so many revenue authorities would have it do. But 
he boldly goes in ibr an intermediate agency to stand as between 
the State and the individual cultivator, and render to the- 
agricultural industry of the Presidency the kind and measure of 
help that the great Zamindar landlords and proprietory com¬ 
munities do in Northern India. He would have the old village 
communities of the Deccan back again, to whom to entrust 
this portion of the general irrigational work of the Province. 
But here, in limim, we are confronted with a formidable, if not 
an insuperable, difficulty. As things are, these village com¬ 
munities, on whose corporate initiative and action the Inspector- 
General of Agriculture relies in the matter, are non-existent 
as corporate units, or as the Bombay Government would put it 
are no longer the " living rnral organisations ” they once were. 

® This letter uppeai-Bd over the aignature ‘J,’ in the yt/nes of ludia. 
dated l,tth January 1902. 
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And j^et the revival in some shape or other of these defunct 
Tillage communes is a conditio sine qua non of the proposed 
scheme. Mr. Mollison does not indicate in what way such an 
, organic change could be effected, and the old village com- 
miuiities, re-constituted on their ancient footing, and re-clothed 
with their old communal powers and functions. But I have no 
doubt that he lias in view some sncli special legislation for the 
purpose as I have proposed. The village comraiinities so 
restored, Mr. Mollison would give over to them these bandhara 
works, and leave the matter there. He would _ not apparently 
go furtlier, and have any larger corporate organisations. In such 
matters,—as, however, the banding of hill streams and nullahs 
and water-courses, and the regulation of such impounded water 
supply for irrigatioiial purposes,—the adjustment of water-rights 
’ as between village and \illage, or between one set of villages and 
another, wouhl be no easy or simple thing as Mr. Mollison im¬ 
agines, and no preliminary survey and settlement of sncb interlaced 
rights—such as he suggests—no matter how carefully carried out 
—could suffice. It would be found both necessary and expedient to 
group these village communities for proper working of the 
scheme into small rural unions in the way proposed in my letter. 
Besides, tliese village organisations so revived, would necessarily 
require to have a command of assured resources in _ the form of 
special funds for the purpose, and powers of borrowing on com¬ 
munal responsibility—a point, however, on which Mr. Mollison 
X8 silent. But he seems to agree with me that to start a soheme 
of this nature, and give it a fair trial, it would be necessary^ to 
allow the village communities some special concessions. 
Accordingly he proposes to exempt mcd bandhara (weir) 
works constructed by their agency from taxation for a term of 5 
to 10 years, after which he would impose on each (weir) 
bandkara a moderate consolidated charge, leaving its individual 
/Hpixortionment to the rural communities concern^. These are, 
I admit, substantial copcessious, and wouM undoubtedly go some 
way. But I am afraid, they would be found in practice to be 
far from adequate to the end proposed. As regards the kutcha 
weirs, they would in most cases have to be renewed from year 
to year, and the cost of such renewal would be far from light. 
In the case of the j»«cca works, oil the other hand, there would 
be the heavy initial capital outlay, which with recurrent charges 
for maintenance and periodical repair would involve large 
liabilities- And to further weigbt,these works—whether of the 
one kind or other—with special pat assessment, would, I sub¬ 
mit, have in many cases a deterrent, if not a positively pro- 
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hibitiv e, effect, and rob the scberae of much of its practical 
value. The water to be used is not sub-soil water—an insuper¬ 
able adjunct of the soil—but rain water for the most part, or as 
the Gujerat ryot would put it, akassia jalu —the gift of the 
skies ; and if only the revenue point of view—which weighs so 
much with the authorities on this side of India in these matters 
—could for once be made to give way to larger considerations of 
national economic safety, we should, I respectfully submit, gO' 
in for a total exemption of such bandhara irrigation works from 
special water assessment. The ryot’s private improvements— 
wells, tah^ and such like—enjoy such absolute immunity under 
the existing Land Revenue Code ; and it is not easy to see why 
a similar concession may not be equitably extended to these 
communal works carried out by the village communities by 
their own communal efforts and enterprise. 

But these are more or less minor matters of detail, and 
need present no insurmountable ditiiculty. Mean-while, it may 
be observed that Mr. Mollison’s scheme, as put forward before 
the Irrigation Commission for the development and extension of 
weir irrigation in the Deccan on the basis of a reconstitution of 
our old village communities, is one the practical importance and 
urgency of which cannot be over-estimated, and deserves all the 
support it can receive. And should it meet—as there is no 
doubt that it will—with the approval and sanction of Sir Colin 
Scott-Moncrieff’s Commission, and be loyally given effect to, 
it would be a lasting boon to the Deccan and its hard-hit and 
long suffering peasantry. A measure of protection from drought 
by the multiplication of those bandhara works would be attain¬ 
ed, apparently impossible under any other arrangements. 



IRRIGATION IN BOMBAY.* 


The case for Government Aid. 

-o<Oo.S\>Oa^<^x>- 

As pointed out on a former occasion, the total irrigate d 
area in this Presidency comes to about 4 per cent of the net 
acreage under crops, as against 49 per cent in the Punjab, 
29 per cent in the North-West Provinces, 27-7 per cent in 
Oudh, 24 per cent in Madras, and 15*2 per cent in Mysore. 

Looking to the chief sources of irrigational supply and 
taking the figures for 1898-99—a fairly normal year—we find 
the Presidency compares thus with other Provinces in respect 
of the total area under irrigation;— 


(In miltions of acres.) 


Proviuoe. 

Net cropped area. 

d 

'O 

o 

I 

■3 

Percenfcige of irrigated 
to net 
cropped area. 

Irriffated from 

Well 

and private 
canals. 

Tanks and 
other 

minor works. 

Government 

Works. 

Area. 

Percent* 
i nge to 
total 
j irriga- 
1 tion. 

Area. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
irriga¬ 
tion. 

Area. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
irriga¬ 
tion. 

Punjiil) 

18-241 

8-967 

49 

4-787 

53-8 

-198 

2-2 

3-981 

44 

N. VV. 










Provinces... 



29 

3-835 

53 - 

1-051 

22 7 

1-783 

24- 

Oudh 

8-600 

2-383 

27-7 

1353 

60 8 

1-029 

43-2 



Madras 

25-511 

6-110 

24- 

1-169 

19 

2-241 

37 - 

2-704 

44 

Mysore 

5-902 

-909 

15-2 

-70 

7 

-738 

82 

-101 

11 

C. Provinces 

15-808 

-654 

4-1 

-82 

13 

-572 

87 


... 

Total ... 

99-092 

26-299 

20 

11-290 

43 

6-429 

24 

8-569 

32-6 

Bombay ... 

23-902 

-934 

3-8 

-572 

61- 

244 

26- 

•110 

13- 


* This letter appeared over the signature ‘ J.’in the Times of 
India dated 18th January 1902. 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen that while the 
aggregate irrigated area in the Presidency is but a bare 4 jjer 
cent of the cropped acreage, wells and private canals provide 
by far the hirgest percentage even of such irrigation—full 
61 per cent as against an average of .43 per cent for other 
Provinces. The Ondh, IMorth-West Provinces, and Punjab 
figures come close to it, but in Madras such irrigation is only 
19 per cent of the total, in the Central Provinces 13, and in 
Mysore only 7 per cent. As to tanks andotlier village works, 
he percentage of irrigation so supplied is here about 26 as 
against 43 in Ondh, 82 in Mysore, and 87 in the Central 
Provinces—a notable disparity ; while Government works help 
he ryot to irrigate an additional 13 per cent of his acres, 
IS against 32 per cent elsewhere, 44 per cent in Madras and 
he Punjab, 24 per cent in the North-West Provinces, and 
11 per cent in Mysore. It is worth noticing in this connection 
that no-where else—except in Berar, where there is but little 
other irrigation—is dependence placed to so large an extent 
proportionately on well-irrigation as in this Presidency. 

The wells are here as elsewhere the private property of 
the individual ryots, and furnish a measure of this unaided 
enterprise and self-help in tlie matter. The tanks and other 
village works, roughly speaking, represent for the most part 
the outcome of rural communal or co-operative effort, while 
Government works constitute the extent of direct State aid 
accorded to the agricultural industry of the country. Regarded 
from this point of view, it is noticeable how largely the ryot 
in this Presidency, as compared with other Provinces, is left 
to rely on his own individual resources, and how small is the 
direct vState assistance that is extended to him in this direction. 
As to communal village works—such as tanks, and ponds, 
and reservoirs, and rivers—he does not get here much help 
from them—2^ lakhs of acres being all the area so irrigated) 
which is not even one-sixth of what his confrere commands in 
the North-West Provinces, nor even one-third of what we 
have in the adjourniag Native State of Mysore—a painfully 
remarkable fact, especially in a Province where such works 
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were at one time most iiumerons, but where few such now 
remain available for this purpose, owing to the deplorable 
disintegration that has taken place during the past three 
(juarters of a century of its old village organisations. 

Taking all these different sources of supply together, the 
total inigational equipment of tlie Presidency is at present 
us under: — 


A—PnifATE WoiiKS^— 

(rt) Wells . 

Pucoa .1,26,360) 

Kutcha. 30,607 j’ 

(ft) Private canals, including 
Oanal distributories in 
Poona, Bijapur and 
Canara. 

B— Village Communal "Woei 
(a) Tanks— 

Pucca .. 740 1 ,,, 

Kutcha. 10,369 f 

0 — Goveenmenx Works— 

6 Canals and 20 Tanks 


[ Works in disrepair and disuse number' 26,675 wells and 2,784 tanks 
-and other works. ] 

Taking the working irrigational equipment, spcb as we 
have at present, it is only too obvious how utterly inadequate it 
is for our agricultural needs such "as it is, it does not even 
•enable the ryot iu this Presidency—admittedly one of the driest 
and most precarious regions in all India—-to irrigate a 
twentieth part of his total cropped acreage, and leaves him 
for the bulk of his cropping entirely dependent on the year's 
scanty and fluctuating rain-fall. As to mells, on which so much 
reliance is placed, they number but a trifle over two lakhs lor 
an aggregate roll of over 14 lakhs of holdiDgs, large and 
small, in the Presidency, so that barely I in 7 holdings is, as 
things are, protected by a well. Similarly, wo have just 11,115 
tillage works for a total of 23,400 villages in rural Bombay, 
giving not even one such irrigating work per two villages. 

74 


Area irrigated in 
acres iu 1898-90. 


2,07,05 
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Taming to Government works, we have at present, agi 
noted above, six canal systems and twenty tanks thus dis¬ 
tributed :— 


1. Hatmati and Kharicnt in Ahmedabad. 

2. Panjra river works and Jamda canals 

in Khandesh. 

3. Kadva river works in Nasik. 

4. Pravara river works in Ahmednagar. 

5. Mula, Mutha and Nera works in Poona. 

6. Krishna, Man and Yerla works in 

Satara. 


6 canal $y$tems- 
in all. 


As for tanks, we have four in Poona, Sholapur and Dhar-- 
war each, two in Khandesh and Bijapur, and four in four other' 
districts. 

The canals and tanks together supply irrigation to a little 
over a lakh of acres. There is not a single Government irriga¬ 
tion work in the Konkan districts where the entire irrigation 
(above 38,000 acres) is dependent on priva-te works. In 
Gujarat there is but one solitary canal commanding 8,000 
acres; while in the Deccan and Karnatic, whole tracts lie 
practically unprovided for. In Bijapur, for instance—a district 
admittedly the most precarious in the arid upland—no more 
than some 15,000 acres, out of a total cropped area of 27,87,225 
acres are protected by irrigation and we have only just two 
small tanks —Muchkmdi and Nilgund —under the Irrigation 
Department, only recently taken in hand, likely to irrigate no 
more than 100 to 150 acres, while all the noble rivers of th» 
zillas—the Bhima, the Dan, the Krishna, and the Malprabha— 
which would present to the eye of a Sir Arthur Cotton or a. 
Colonel Fyfe magnificent facilities for irrigational supply, are 
sufiered to course on in their channels unutilised to the sea; 
And this, too, be it remembered, after the bitter experiences of 
three calamitous famines daring the past quarter of a century. 

Looking next to capital outlay on these Government works, 
we find it amounted to £1,798,204 up to close of 1899-1900 
(vide Material and Moral Progress Report for the year, pago 
154 ) in the Presidency, exclusive of Sind, and thus compares 
with similar expenditure in other Provinces . 
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Capital outlay Land 
on irrigation works Revenue Percentage of 
in millions in millions capital outlay to 
Provinces. £ sterling of sterling Land Revenue, 
up to end of in 1895- 

1899-1900. 1896. 


Bengal. 5-112 3-905 126 

N. W. Provinces 

and Oudb . 6-026 6-016 100 

Punjab. 6-311 2-396 264 

Madras. 6-039 5.009 120 

Bombay . 1-798 2-000 90 


Thus while Bengal has a total outlay ou such irrigation- 
works up to end of 1899-1900 amounting to 226 per cent of 
its land revenue, the North-West Provinces and Oudh have 
100 per cent, the Punjab has 284 per cent, and Madras has 
120 per cent, Bombay, so peculiarly liable to drought and) 
famines, has only 90 per cent of its year’s land revenue demand 
so spent. To put the matter in another aspect, while the ryots’ 
losses in this Presidency amounted, according to Lord George 
Hamilton, to full 56 millions sterling during the last two 
famines, not even an aggregate sum equal to a year’s lanit 
revenue has been expended on these works of protective irriga¬ 
tion during the past three-quarters of a century. 

Here, however, the responsibility rests—not with the 
Local Government, which is, under the existing extraordinary 
arrangements of Provincial Finance, divested of all power of in¬ 
dependent and initiative control in the matter,—but exclusively 
with the Supreme Government, which sanctions these works 
and provides the requisite funds out of its own revenues. And: 
as far as the distribution of Imperial funds for this class of 
works as between province and province is concerned, I contend 
Bombay has just reason to complain that it has not received 
all these years at the hands of the Government of India any¬ 
thing like a just or equal treatment. 

But it is said that there is not much scope for large works; 
in this Presidency, the physical configuration of the country be¬ 
ing against any such effort. Now, how far this is a correct 
view of the matter, and whether none of our Bombay rivers like 
the Narbada, the Tapti, the Godavari, the Bhima, and the 
Tungabhadra can be advantageously utilized for purposes of 
irrigation, it is, of course, for Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff’s Com¬ 
mission to consider. But it may be allowable to remark that. 
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we have had surveys and snrvej^s over again of most of these 
rivers, and irrigatioiml projects planned out thirty and twenty 
years ago siielved mostly on financial grounds. Among the 
projects so shelved may be mentioned the Godavari, Girnar, 
Aner, and 'Don schemes. 

Be that, however, as it may, and whether or no large 
works could bo carried out in tliis Presidency, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that there was, and is, the amplest scope 
for less ambitious schemes. About 2,874 village tanks and 
other works are at this moment in dnsrepair, and consequently 
in disuse ; and so, too, are most of the weirs in IChandesh and 
elsewhere. Besides, iunuraerable small works raiglit have been 
executed in all parts of the Presidency to the lasting benefit of 
the ryot and his industry. But the sympathy with the poor 
cultivator’s needs and difficulties, aud the will that must spring 
from it to help him are alike wanting—and the “ eternal want 
of pence ” for things useful though unpretentious has so far 
blocked the way. 

There is one more point in conneotion with these Govern¬ 
ment works which deserves careful consideration. The water- 
rates here charged per acre irrigated are heavier than in other 
•Provinces. The following table is given in a recent Note on 
the subject by Mr. A. R. Becher, Accountant-General, P.W.D., 
dated July 26, 1901 Gazette of India^ Supplement, 

August 3, 1901) :— 


Province. 

Irrigation 

Revenue 

Assessed. 

Irrigated 

Acreage. 

Rate of 
Revenue 
per acre. 

Bombay—Deccan and 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Gujarat . 

4,46,718 

67,816 

6-6 

Madras.. 

1,09,84,823 

2.768,668 

4 

N.W.P, and Oudh 

98,78,152 

2,653,494 

3-6 

Punjab. 

1,34.06.322 

3,893,468 

3-6 

Bengal. 

13,97,144 

727,026 

1-9 

Bombay—Sind. 

13,24,661 

808,140 

1-9 

Total Rs..,. 

3,74,37,820 

Acres. 

10,918.612 

Rate per 
acre Rs. S-4 
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Thus, the Bombay water-rate on the major works is nearly 
twice the average for India, four times the rate in Bengal, and 
nearly twice the rate prevailing in the N. W. Provinces and 
Oudh and the Punjab. For perennial crops, our present rates 
vary from Ks. 10 and Bs. 40 on the Miitha canals in Poona 
to Es. 30 on the Pravara works in Nagar ; for eight months 
supply the rates are from Es. 8 in I'oona and Khandesh 
works' to Rs. 3 on the Hatmati canal; and for shorter supplies, 
they sink to a rupee and even under ; for hot-weather crops,, 
they range everywhere high—from Rs. 8 to Rs. 4. 

These are some of the broad facts in connection with the 
present irrigational inquiry in the Presidency to which attention 
may be invited. Briefly they are 

(1) The sraailness of the area at present protected by 
irrigation—barely 4 per cent of the total cropped area. 

(2) The utter inadequacy of the existing irrigational 
equipment of the Presidency—considered in reference to its 
great agricultural needs. Undue dependence, placed on well- 
irrigation—which is at present but limited in extent, just one iu 
seven holdings having a well, and is not apparently capable of 
any large expansion, whether in Gujarat or the Deccan, owing 
to the unfortunate geological conditions that exist. 

Many village works—neglected and in need of repair. 
Government works,—yet too few and too small in aggregate 
irrigating capacity. 

( 3) The small total capital outlay on irrigation works in 
this Presidency, as compared with other Provinces—not yet 
equal to even a year’s land revenue demand, being up to close 
of 1899-1900 £1,798,204. 

Unjust treatment dealt out to this Presidency under the 
existing system of Provincial Finance—in the matter of alloca¬ 
tion of Imperial funds for this class of public works. 

( 4 ) The heavy water-rates charged in this Presidency on 
irrigated acreage—especially on the major Government works, 
as also the crashing Patasthal assessments ; Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 
per annum on weir and channel-watered lands. 

Trusting to be excused for the length of the letter, I remain 
yours etc. J. 



PRieES aNO PROSPERITY. 


Magna est veritas et premlebit. 

I have read with much interest the article on “ Prices and 
Prosperity ” by an I. C. S. in the current issue of the Indian 
Remew. The writer is evidently a believer in the Gospel of the 
■old Mercantile system and its tenets, and is convinced that the 
precious metals really constitute a nation’s wealth. It is worth 
noting how this most mischievous body of economic doctrine,—■ 
which almost proved the ruin of Spain in the 10th and 17th 
centuries, and which has since been discarded in Europe—is 
still a living creed with so many—out here on this side of the 
Red sea—particularly among the members of our Heaven-born 
Civil Service. -To their tbitiking. East is East—after all the 
upheavals of the past decade—and West is West in the sphere 
of Economics no less than in that of Politics; and the con¬ 
clusions of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and J. S. Mill—whatever 
their application to economic conditions in Europe—are simply 


* This avticlo apponrod in tht? riiilkiii lloowu) "Madva?*, foi' It 

was a roply to a contribution on the sul>)Oct of “ Prices und rrosperity ^ by 
‘‘ I. (j. S. ** appearing iu tUc same uutubor of tiiG U'-ricio. 1. 0. S. ” bad argued 
as follows j'- 

Beforetho introduction of Hritisli Rulo, tboro was companitivoly littlo tvadc ; 
much of it was curripil on I>y Uirt(-r; (rovoninn-Hit rovoiuio and ^vagOM wore paid iu 
the same wny. Supply of the eivcubitiug medium small, ami it w'as little used. 
After tho advent of lii'itis'u Tule, the demand for money rose iu all diniclious and 
priooa fell, in twenty years ending with KSijo, the total silver out*tuvn of the mints 
was ororcs, or an average of less than ‘3.V ccorcs yonvly. The active circuiution of 
India foil from 2^ crurcs iu ItlSo t<> loss thau 14 crores iu ISol. The gold discovorles 
in California nud Australia reduced the value f>f .silver iu KiU‘ 0 ];.e, which then hfigaii 
to be imported into India at cheaper rates, Tlio oximusion of Indian triule exports 
siniuitaQOouftly fucilitaU-d the imports of silver. In the decade 1.S40-54, tho 
net imports of silver into India were 151* crorcs ; for lS55-di', they were lOOf 
cTores ; for d2?x croves ; b-r JOdj; (-roves ; for lSy4 -lP04,71) crovey. 

Paper currency wo.s issued in 18(41, and at the end of 1004 05 its circulation eume 
to over 30 crores. iMostofthe silver imported went into tho currency. In the 
decade ending 1004-05 the value of silver coinage was OGV crores, and tlae effectivo 
eirculatiou of India which was 14 erores iu 1851 may now be taken to bo not less 
than 400 erorey. As the supplies of currency have increased, its value in relaticu 
to other articles bus fjdlen, prices ha.ve risen. Tlic advatico in the prices of 
food'grains iu tho hi.qt 40 or 50 years has been well-marked in all grains and in all 
provinces. On coinpariug figures, itbs seen that there ha-^i been an av<‘-fogc vise iu 
the prices of fo(;d-grains of from 20 to 37 per cent iu the last forty-liv(5 years ending 
1905. This means improved conditions for the agriculturist who gets oiic-fifth or 
one*fourth more money for his grain, and whose land fetches more value. The 
savings in banks, growth of capital, the growth of litigation, driut, mil - iiy-tvnvcl- 
ling, and post-oflices, aud other luxuries, and rise of trade aud revenue, are ynre 
signs of increased prosperity. The man with fixed salary e. f/. the Civilian, is the 
worst sufferer from this riso of prices. The small capitalist will also suffer. “ But 
to the general population of India, tho expansion of the currency, the consequent 
rise iu prices and the con.^sequent development of trade, industry and commercial 
: activity of all kinds is on the whole a beneficial phenomenon which may confidently 
be expected to result iu increasing general i>rosporifcy,” 
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out of place here in the Oriental World as are the political 
principles and ideals of Western democratic writers and states¬ 
men. Such is the spell of pre-conceived theories and meta¬ 
physical abstractions over the minds of the Lotos-eaters. 

The leading idea running through the whole of the article 
ds that coined money is national wealth and that national pro¬ 
sperity is but a function of coinage and currency. There has 
been a heavy net import of silver into India—since 1835— 
particularly during the post-Mutiny period—487’25 crores in all 
up to the end of 1906-7 ; and most of it having gone to the 
mints—the currency of the country has received large and 
continuous expansions. Our total coinage, up to March 31, 
1907 was Es. 443,06,36,216 {vide the recent Report of the 
C'urrency Department, in Supplement to the Gazette of India, 
Aug. 31, 1907 ). The I. 0. S. is, however, wrong in holding 
that the effective circulation of money . . . may now safely 
be taken at not less than 400 crores.” For, allowance has to 
be made for loss and wastage, melting and hoarding—and 
trans-frontier export—during the period—1835-1907 ; and 
distinguished e.xperts—including Mr. F. 0, Harrison, Account¬ 
ant General, Allahabad, and Mr. W. S. Adie, Assistant 
Accountant General, Burma—concur in thinking that the effect¬ 
ive rupee circulation in India varies from 125 to 130 crores. 
All the same, we have to accept the fact that the currency of 
the country has been largely added to in these years ; and as 
one result of such an extending currency, as the writer says, 
prices have generally risen all over the country. After quoting 
figures in illustration, the I. C. S. argues that there then could 
be no better or stronger proof of the nation's advancing wealth 
than such a general rise of prices—a conclusion which is further 
buttressed by collateral evidence gleaned from other features 
of the economic position, c. p. an expanding foreign trade, a 
growing revenue, an increasing amount of deposits in savings 
and other banks—&c. &c. 

Such is, briefly, as I understand, the I. C. S.’ argu¬ 
ment—as: sketched out in the article. The argument is simple 
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—and fascinating in its simplicity; but unfortunately, it is- 
weak and illogical and cannot bear close examination. It is- 
vitiated by three distinct economic fallacies— 

(1 ) That money is wealth ; 

(2 ) That currency determines and regulates the level 
of prices; and 

( 3 ) That a general rise of prices means a general ad¬ 
vance in national prosperity. 

Let us take these points in order. 

(1) First, then, as regards Money—strangely enough, 
the writer confounds Money with Value and takes it as wealth. 
He forgets that Money is only a Measure of Value—not 
Value itself—and is a melium of exchange. Coin or paper 
or credit—it is but a ticket used in the exchange of com¬ 
modities ; and the scale of prices—whatever it is—marks only 
the general level at whiclx commodities interchange} and it 
could make no difference wdiatever in the wealth of community 
—whether that level were twice as high or twice as low 
Eupees—taken per sc —ire no more a constituent part of 
national wealth than pebbles on the sea-shore. As J. S. Mill 
rsmarks: • ‘ There cannot ... be intrinsically a more 
insignificant thing, in the economy of society, than money— 
ex(!ept in the character of a (rontrivance for sparing time and 
labour. It is a machine for doing quickly and commodionsly, 
what would be douo, though less quickly and commodionsly, 
without it.” And even as such—it might be added—“ money 
acts upon prices in no other way tlian by being tendered in 
exchange for commodities”—the money so offered, not the 
money possessed. 

(2) Next, as to the influence of Currency on the general 
course of prices—there is uo doubt, that it is always constant 
and considerable. At times, it is even predominant. Periods 
of inflation and stringency at intervals occur, marked by large 
monetary disturbance and violent oscillations of prices. But 
it is clear, GurrOncy is never a sole determinant in the case- 
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As we all know, there is behind the economic phenomenon the 
Equation of Demand and Supply. Currency—to the extent 
it is effective—represents only one factor in the problem—the 
factor of Demand—as measured by the amount of money— 
coin or paper offered for purchase of commodities—whether for 
the home or for foreign markets. But there is also the corre¬ 
lative factor—the factor of Supply—which cannot be left out of 
account. Prices are a resultant of the inter-adjustment of these 
two factors. If the Supply is constant and remains unchanged, 
while the Demand goes on expanding—whether as representing 
the growing requirements of the home or of foreign markets,— 
the monetary balance is disturbed, and the prices of commodities 
rise. Conversely, if the Demand continues stationary, while 
the Supply is on the increase—due to improved or more 
economical methods of production or increased industrial ef8- 
cieucy and activity—prices naturally tend to fall. In a case 
where the Supply is a failing Supply, and that, too, concur¬ 
rently with an expanding Demand, there must be a steady rise 
of prices. And this is, as I apprehend’, what is just now 
happening in India. A moment’s consideration will make 
this clear. 

Agriculture, with us is the only industry of the nation 
that still survives, and there is no other—excepting perhaps 
the Cottou mills of Bombay, which, again, are not all Indian. 
And consequently it is about the sole source of our national 
Supply—whether for home requirements or for foreign export. 
And yet, unfortunately by the concurrent testimony of expert 
observers including Sir J. Oaird and Dr. Voelcker, this 
national industry is steadily on the decline. There is, in the 
first place, the serious exhaustion of the soil fast proceeding 
throughout the country under an exhausting system of culti¬ 
vation, and there is little or no replenishment. Next there 
are the violent fluctuations of the seasons—years of deficient 
or ill-distributed rainfall occuring with greater frequency than 
ever. Then, again, wo have to consider the growing poverty, 
resourcelessness and indebtedness of the cultivators who are 
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less and less able to make the best of the acres they bold and 
till. As a consequence, the yield of crops in India is deplor¬ 
ably low—perhaps the lowest in the world—8-10 bushels to 
the acre as against 30 and 40 bushels in European countries, 
and what is worse—is going down lower. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it can be no matter for surprise if our annual 
national supply of commodities for home and foreign markets 
is a continuously diminishing supply. And the distressing 
fact of such failing supply is one of the most determining facts 
of the economic sitnatiou in India, and has to be prominently 
borne in mind in any proper and comprehensive consideration 
of the question of prices in the country. 

A brief retrospective survey of geueral movement of prices 
in India since the establishment of British rule would not be 
deemed out of place here in this connection as illustrating the 
leading features of the position. 

In the Moral and Material Progress Report for 1883-83, 
Mr. Pedder has these observations in bis memorandum on 
Prices:—“ Before the introduction of British rule, there was 
comparatively little trade, much of what trade there was 
carried ou by way of “ barter”; and a considerable portion of 
the receipts and disbursements of the Government was in kind 
not in cash. Hence if the circulating medium was limited 
in quantity, its duty, that is, the number and amount of the 
transactions in which it had to be exchanged for goods or labour, 
"Was still more limited, and prices were high. After the general 
introduction of British rule, a heavier duty was thrown upon the 
circulating medium by the extension of trade, by the greater 
demands of the revenue for cash (especially of the land 
revenue assessments in kind being converted into assessments 
in coin), by the system of the British Government of paying its 
army and its officers in money. The circulating medium could 
not expand to the extent demanded by this altered state of 
things; importation of bullion was not sufficient to make up 
the amount annually withdrawn firom circulation by waste, 
by being hoarded or by being converted into ornaments; or at 
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any rate, was not sufficient to increase the currency in propor¬ 
tion to the greater duty thrown upon it, while at the same 
time, with peace and a settled Government, there was a great 
extension of cultivation and consequent increase of production. 
Hence prices steadily fell. But about the middle of the 
century, the foreign demand for Indian produce began to increase 
greatly, the first impulse being given by the Crimean and 
American Wars.”—(p. 201 ). 

It may be noted that during the 20 years since 1835-36 
the total silver coinage at the British mints was 68‘5 crores— 
at about 3'4 crores per annum, while the foreign export 
of Indian merchandise averaged 12*4 crores of rupees a year 
during the decade—(1835-36—1844-45)—and 17'3 crores 
during the second—(1845-46—1854-57 ). 



Tlie following is a tabular summary of the general course of prices in India during the past 
52 years—put together on the basis of facts and figures supplied in Government of India annual publica- 

tions; -1855*6-1906*7. 
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The following is a tabular summary of the general course of prices in India during the past 
52 years—put toge&er on the basis of facts and figures supplied in Government of India annual publica¬ 
tions :—18SS'6—1906*7t— (Continued.) 
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Taking some of the principal food-grains— e>g., rice in 
Bengal, wheat ixi the IT. Provinces, in the G. Provinces, 
hajri iu Madras and ragi in Mysore—the variations in prices 
during this period of 52 years have been as per subjoined 
table: — 

TABLE 

TO ILLUSTRATE 
VARIATIONS IN PRICES. 


^‘Seers’’ jaer rupee. 


Period. 

Rice in 
Bengal. 

Wheat in the^ 
U. Provinces 

Gram in the 
C. Provinces. 

.2 » 

•«» u* 

«s ^ 

Mia 

Ragi 

in Mysore. 

Remarks. 


55| 

52^^ 

52 

621 

50 

%«• 

28 i 
26|- 
32 
31 


27| 

23 

26 

29 

31f 

3H- 



Averages for all 
India. 

Quin¬ 

quennium 

ending. 

1865 

25-8 

22-6 

29-1 

23-7 

28-3 

A rise of 
prices 1861 

Rising 

1870 

20-8 

17-3 

15-0 

19*7 

23-3 



1875 

21-3 

18’9 

25-5 

26-6 

371 


Falling 

1880 

18-0 

181 

21-4 

17-6 

17-6 

A rise of 

1885 

21-2 

19 8 

29*1 

27-4 

27-4 

prices 

A lower 

1890 

18-3 

161 

20-0 

24-3 

31-8 


range 

A rise 

1895 

14-9 

14-9 

17-6 

191 

23-8 


Rising 

1900 

13-3 

12-0 

13-2 

17-6 



») 

1905 

13-2 

14-5 

16-6 

18-5 

22 0 


A fall 

Year 

1907 

8-4 

11-5 

13-5 

12 

20 


Rising 

in July 
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The fore-going tables—summarizing the facts relating to 
the rise and fall of prices during the past half-century—refer 
mainly to one ilass of agricultural products—viz. food-stufFs— 
leaving out raw materials. But, even so, as far as they go, they 
serve conclusively to show that it is not Currency alone that 
fixes the general level of prices as the I. G. S. imagines, but 
that the level depends upon the concurrent action of four dis¬ 
tinct influences—currency being but one. Foreign Export, 
Home-Demand, National Supply, and Currency—have all bad 
their share in determining the course of prices with us since 
1860. 

{a) As to Foreign Export —the foreign demand has been 
going up by leaps and bounds—the export of merchandise,— 
which wa' about 25 crores during the first quinquennium of the 
period ending 1860—rose at a &nnd to 65'6 crores in 1863-4 
and 90 5 crores in 1887-8, is now this year over 170 crores. 
The increase has been steady and continuous with but slight 
fluctuations even in famine years. In the six years ending 
1901*2—including two calamitous famines—it was as under :— 



Rs. crores 
Total. 

Exports in crores of Rs. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Oilseeds. 






1895-6 

114-3 ! 

13-4 

3-9 

9-6 

96-7 

103-9 

11-8 

•8 

8-0 

97-8 

97-6 ! 

11-6 

1-3 

8-5 

98-9 

112-7 

15-6 

9-7 

11-8 

99-1900 

109-0 

13-0 

3-9 

10-1 

1900-1 

107-7 

13-1 

-03 

9 0 

01-2 

124-9 

13-8 

3-2 

16-7 


(i) Next comes in Currency. Large issues of coined 
Rupees have been made to suit the exigencies of Foreign Export 
and to give effectiveness to the expanding Foreign Demand. 
Over-issues have at times tended to raise or keep up prices as 
e. p. inthe quinquennium ending 1890. Nearly 100 crores of 
coined rupees have been added to the country’s currency since 
1899. 
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Year. 

Amount of 
coinage. 


1899-1900 

2-2 

crores. 

99-4 crores in 8 years— 

1900-1 

17-26 


the annual average be- 

01-2 

6-13 


ing 12-4 orores as com- 

02-3 

11-38 

?> 

pared with the annual 

03-4 

16'35 

V 

} average of 6*4 crores 

04-5 

11-37 

}9 

in the decade ending 

05-6 

26-38 


84-85 and of 7‘7 crores 

1906-7 

9-13 


in the decade ending 
94-5. 


Such large expansions of currency, I agree with the I. C.S., 
cannot be without their influence on the general scale of prices. 

(c) Then, as regards, Home-Dema/nd —there have been the 
requirements of a growing population. The population of the 
country has increased between 1881 and 1901 from 253 and to 
294’29 millions-an increase of over 40 millions or say 2 
millions a year. A<idiDg 10 millions to the total for the 
increase at that rate for the past 5 years—we have 50 millions 
added to the population of the country since 1881. Assuming 
the average yield of the food-crop area at *357 of a tou per acre, 
and the average food consumption at *205 of a ton per head of 
the population it would seem that the 50 million persons added 
to the population during the past 25 years alone would require 
for their food-supply the produce of over 35 million acres of food- 
crops—at 700,000 acres per additional million. 


(d) Lastly, as to the Supply to meet this double Demand, 
home and foreign, 

(1) There have been undoubtedly large extensions of 

cultivation during the period in most Provinces—on 
the one hand, and on the other, extended acreages 
under irrigation—both resulting in a considerable 
increase of production. 

(2) But, with all this addition, the country’s Supply has 

been in most of these years more or less short of the 
requirements, one potent cause of such deficiency 
being frequent and serious crop-failures. In 8 out 
of the 10 quinquennial periods during the past 52 
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years there were droughts and seasons of deficient 
rainfall, and as a consequence, more or less 
serious failures of crops over extensive areas. Only 
in 2 quinquennial periods, we had good to fair 
seasons—the periods ending ’75 and ’85 ; and in one 
or two years of the last quinquennium. 

As a consequence of such failing Supply—owing to crop- 
losses—we have had, other causes concurring, a continual rise 
of prices in most of tliese years—with only occasional checks 
interposed in normal seasons of good rainfall. The worse the 
season and the more serious the crop-failure, the higher the 
level of prices; and the highest on record was reached in the 
9th quinquennium—ending 1900—agriculturally the most 
calamitous of the century. In fact there has been in these years 
seldom a substantial advance in prices without some such sea¬ 
sonal failure being an invariable concomitant. The quinquen¬ 
nium ending ’75 an ’85 and part of the 10th, which were 
fortunately free from any such calamity, are associated with a 
falling or lower range. Only in here and there a year an over¬ 
issue of rupees, as e. g. in 1885-9, has tended to raise piices or 
keep them up. 

Surely, such a rise of prices—maintained under such 
conditions cannot mean, as the I. 0. S. claims, an advance in 
the general prosperity of the country. If anything, it is a 
grave symptom—as it is a painful consequence—of the country’s 
declining agriculture; and we can all understand what such 
decline must connote iu a country essentially agricultural. 

Under another aspect, such a rise in the prices—especially 
of food-stuffs—what a contrast does it present, as compared 
with the general movement of things in the rest of the world I 
In all progressive lands, food tends to be cheaper every year— 
the food of the people—both rich and poor, high and low. In 
England and Wales, in Prussia, in Sweden, in France, in the 
U. States, the price of wheat, for instance, showed a continacns 
fall during the past half-century :— 
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Average price of Wheat per Imperial Quarter. 


Year. 

! 

England and 
Wales. 

1 

1 

Prussia. 

i 

o 

CO 

France, 

United 

States 

(New York.) 


9. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

9, d. 

8, d. 

1857 

66—4 

44—5 

30—5 

56—8 

54—5 

1881 

45—4 

47-11 

46—2 

51—8 

45—4 

1903 

26—9 

33—9 

33—6 

38—3 

29—4 


In India, on the contrary, the people’s food has been ever 
since 1860 dearer and dearer, and that too, be it noted, con¬ 
currently with a falling income, and a stationary or falling 
range of wages. The economic significance of the contrast is 
clear, and needs no emphasizing. 

But these observations apply only to .one side of the 
economic phenomenon. The prices and their variations during 
the past 52 years as summarized in preceding statements are 
generally those of food-grains. In this case it is the Ilome- 
Bemand—as represented by the wants of a population of 300 
million souls—re-inforced by a more or less considerable de¬ 
mand for foreign markets—that goes to determine the level of 
prices. 

It is not, however, food-stuffs alone that we grow. As a 
nation of agriculturists we grow also, side by side, large 
quantities of raw material for manufacture—cotton and jute, 
oil-seeds and dyeing-stuff’s ; and as we have but a few manu¬ 
factures of our own we send out most of such raw material to 
foreign markets. What has been the course of prices of these 
raw materials during the past half-century ? Has there been a 
rise as in the case of food-stuffs. The governing factors being 
almost the same, prima facie, it would seem that the rise of 
prices noticed above extends equally to both classes of agricul¬ 
tural products. 

The fact, however, is otherwise ; and it is perhaps a reve¬ 
lation to many that it is so. The prices of these raw materials 
—far from sharing in the rise—have been during the period 
either stationary or foiling, except in here and tliere a famine 
year or a year when the world’s competing crops have been 
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short of the norrafil. In the case of these commodities, it may 
be noted that it is mainly—^if not entirely—the Foreign De¬ 
mand—the demand for exports to foreign countries—that re¬ 
gulates and measures the supply ; and the prices rnliug in these 
foreign markets determine their level in India. In almost all 
countries, the tendency has steadily been to a fall in the prices 
of these raw materials ; and to maintain her exports India has 
had, in harmony with the general international tendency, to 
supply raw materials to manutacturing countries abroad at 
correspondingly lower pi’ices. Obviously she cannot stand aloof 
from the world’s concert. 

Hence, it is noticeable that the prices of these exports— 
cotton, oilseeds etc.—unlike those of food-stulFs, though marked 
by occasional oscillations, discover an unmistakable tendency 
to a fall—not to a rise. Jute is an exception—in which article 
we have a practical monopoly. The following figures relating 
to cotton, linseed, and jute will suffice to illustrate this aspect 
of the question :— 


Year. 

Average prices in Calcutta in Rs. 

Jute. 

Cotton. 

Linseed. 

DhoHera fair, 
per candy of 
784 lbs. 

! 

per maund. 

per bale 

400 lbs. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. P, 

Rs. A. p. 

1870 

284—14 

4—9—10 

36—4—7 

1875 

174 3 

4 17 

23 2 0 

1880 

203— 

4-10— 3 

30-11—0 


194 14 

1 

4 4 6 

20-8 0 

1890 

190— 4 

4-10— 2 

29—0—0 

1895 

182— 2 

5—9 - 8 

33—9—0 

1900 

214—13 

6—9— 7 

36—5—0 

1905 

192— 4 

i 

4-14— 3 

46-14—0 
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Taking both sides of this question of prices ( food-stuff’s and 
raw materials) and looking at the jwsitiou as a whale, we reach 
the conclusion that there has been almost a continuous rise in the 
prices of food-stuifs during the period, while those of raw 
materials for manufacture liave been stationary—or with a 
decided tendency to a fall. 

The contrast thus presented by the two parallel sets of 
prices is—taken per sc—a striking economic fact, and must 
arrest attention. But when it is further noted that this contrast 
is accompanied by a change, as yet only slowly developing, in 
the general course of cultivation—an extending growth of raw 
materials for foreign export—in the face of a stationary or filling 
range of prices, and concurrently with it, proportionately 
narrowing acreages under food-stuffs, with a high and rising 
level, we seem to be face to face with a new agricultural situa¬ 
tion of the gravest import—a situation which is still in its first 
stages, but is none the less deserving of serious consideration. 

As it is at present, our total cropped area—including areas 
cropped more than ouce—is 238*0 million acres—thus divided;— 
(a) Food-crops 185*4 million areas 1 

(i) Non-food-crops 53*2 „ ,, J 

For further extensions of cultivated acreages, there is 
some but not much room—particularly in the older Provinces 
where most of the cultivable land is already under the plough, 
while the cultivable waste still available—105 million acres— 
lies mostly in Burma, the Punjab, the C. Provinces, Sind and 
Assam. 

The general movement of prices being as has been sum¬ 
marized in previous paragraphs—those of food-stuffs rising while 
those of raw materials are stationary or falling—one would 
suppose that the Eyot was growing more of the former in pre¬ 
ference to the latter ; and under normal conditions, he would 
be certainly doing so. But things in India are—economically 
speaking—getting so much out of joint, and the whole industrial 
life of the country is coming to rest so much on a non-economic 
basis,that he is doing just the opposite —giving less land to food- 
crops and more to non-food products. 

As things are, it may be observed that the Indian culti¬ 
vator has a double demand to meet. There is, on the one side, 
an increasing home-demand particularly for food supplies—to 
provide for the wants of a growing population ; and on the 
other, a parallel foreign demand for raw materials for manu¬ 
facture, growing and expanding to continually larger and 
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larger proportions. Confronted with such a double demand, the 
Ryot with Ids generally stationary acreages ( or acreages, only 
slowly increasing ) must have recourse—to be able to cope with 
it—to intensive culture and agricultural improvement and get 
more and more from the land he tills—an effort of which in his 
present circumstances he is simply incapable—or, failing in 
that attempt, set himself to meet the one or the other by a 
re-adjustment of his acreages as between the two classes of 
crops, and grow more fo(S-grains for home-requirements or 
more raw material for foreign export—relegating the question 
of food-supply for the home market to a secondary place in his 
calculations. Evidently, circumstanced as he is at present, he 
cannot do both. Accordingly, as far as could be gathered 
from available statistics, it would appear, that he is adopting 
the latter course, i. e. growing more and more raw material for 
foreign markets, as compared with food-stuff's. He is putting 
larger acreages under cotton and jute and oilseeds, and pro¬ 
portionately smaller one under wheat and rice, bajri and maixe.^ 
The following figures quoted from “ Agricultural Statistics of 
India”—11th, 16th, 21st Issues—will serve to bring out the 
point in clearer relief - 

In millions of acres. 


Year. 

=S . 1 

CS 1 

Total area crop¬ 
ped including areas 
more than once. 

Cropped are 
under 
food-grains 

Cropped are 
under 
non-food 
products. 

1892-3 

1800 

41-2 

221-2 

93-4 

181-2 

44-2 

22j-4 

94-5 

181-5 

42-2 

223-7 

96-6 

172-2 

41-6 

213-8 

96-7 

160-7 

39-7 

200-4 

97-8 

182-7 

41-0 

223-7 

98-99 

182-0 

41-6 

223*6 

1899-1900 

264-8 

39-0 

203-8 

1900-01 

182-0 

42-9 

224-9 

01-02 

176-9 

50-4 

227-3 

02-03 

183-7 

50-4 

234-1 

03-04 

186-8 

52-0 

238*8 

04-05 

185-4 

53-2 

238-6 

Total increase 

5-39 


17-4 

since 1892-8 

(3 p. c.) 

(29 P.o. ) 

(8 p. 0. ) 
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Thus the total increase in cropped areas during the 12 
years since 1892-3 was 17*4 million acres or about 8 p. c.— 
thus distributed :— 

Food-crops—5-4 milliou acres or about 3 p, c. 
Non-food-crops—12‘0 „ „ 29 p. c. 

More than |rds of the added acreage during the period was for 
the cultivation of non-food crops aud less than a third for food- 
grains. 

Now, estimating the increase of population during these 

Increase between 1891-1901...G!> millions a gjjy mil- 

( by census (lions as per margin, 

at 2 millions a year ...8 „ ^ it would appear that 

- the food-crop area 

required for the support of these added millions was about 10’5 
million acres at 700,000 acres per million. And yet, it is worth 
noting that instead of putting the needed additional acreage 
under food-grains—which he had every motive and inducement 
to do, under the conditions prevailing as regards both prices 
and home-market requirements,^—the Hyot, as a matter of 
fact, gave fall 12 million acres most out of 17-4 new to non¬ 
food crops, and just 5-4 to food-stuffs—barely half the area 
necessary. Of these non-food crops, the area under cotton, 
jnte and oilseeds increased during the period by close on 5 mil¬ 
lion acres—having advanced from 24-5 milliou acres in 1S92-3 
to 29-4 in 1904-5—and such an increase, be it remembered, in 
the face of stationary or falling prices. 

This is the most perplexing fact of the position—the cul¬ 
tivator under the circumstances, growing more and more raw 
material for foreign export, in preference to food-stuffs, and 
doing his work to all appearance on such non-economic lines and 
in such servile dependence upon the foreign exporter. The 
point is deserving of close and careful investigation. May it be 
—which is not very likely—tliat he is doing so because he 
finds such cropping of exportable raw materials on the whole 
more profitable—even with a stationary or falling range of 
prices ? Or does it indicate,—a much more likely explana- 
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tion,—a steady and alarming growth in the operation of a 
system under which the foreign exporting firms and their 
agencies in the country accommodate the cultivator with cash- 
advances which he is—through utter lack of independent means 
and in the absence of the Sawkar's or money-lender's aid— 
forced to seek and accept,—or buy up his standing crops, paying 
him across the counter, which brings him cash just when be 
needs it most ? he the Ryot’s reasons what they may—for his 
new re-adjustment of cultivated acreage—the fact of such 
re-adjustment is there, an incontestable fact, and, to my think¬ 
ing, constitutes a change in the general agricultural situation 
in the country—a change—which as it develops—is fraught 
with the gravest peril to our national industry as tending to 
increase our helpless subservience to the exigencies of foreign 
markets, and at same time, jeopardize the food-supply of the 
people. If things should be suffered to go on as they have been, 
going on during recent years unchecked and uncounteracted, 
the present' phenomenal ’ rise in the prices of food-stuffs,— 
noticeable in most Provinces,—would establish itself as a 
permanent feature of the position, making the lot of the toiling 
millions in the land—already so hard—harder still; and we 
should be brought within measurable distance of a crisis in 
regard to our food-supply, the gravity of wbic h could hardly be 
over-estimated. 

From another point of view, snob a change would mark 
a definite stage in insidious beginnings of wbat might be 
described as a foreign exploitation of our agriculture in the 
economic interests of foreign countries. Onr foreign trade is 
already in foreign hands, controlled, directed and financed by 
the foreign merchant; our mines are almost all owned and 
worked by the foreign capitalist. Foreign enterprises are 
steadily growing up on all sides in the country under foreign 
auspices ; and now even our agriculture is coming' to be ex¬ 
ploited for foreign markets I This is the danger of the new 
situation and demands the serious attention of the Swadeshi 
Reformer. 

77 
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This is all, however, only en passant. Let' rae return to 
the third and final of the three positions advanced in the 
I. C. S’s article. He is under the impression that a general 
rise of prices indicates an advance in the general well-being of 
the country. This is a strange illusion and I think, I cannot 
do better than quote J. S. Mill’s remarks on the point:— 

“ People have an indistinct feeling when all prices rise, 
as if all things simultaneously had risen in value, and all the 
possessors had become enriched. That the money prices of all 
things should rise or fall—provided they all rise or fall equally-— 
is, in itself and apart from existing contracts, of no consequence. 
It affects nobody’s wages, profits or rent. Everyone gets more 
money in the one case or less in the other, but of all that is to 
be brought with money, they get neither more nor less than 
before. It makes no other difference than that of using more 
or fewer counters to reckon by.” (Pol. Ec. Bk. HI. Oh, I. 4). 

A real increase of wealth and prosperity comes to nations 
as is does to individuals, not from any reckless piling up of 
coined rupees—nor again from any rise of prices—which, as 
shown before, is in India almost invariably associated with 
crop-failures and famine conditions, but only from increase in 
indiistriabactivity, energy and efficiency on the one side, and on 
the other, from increased productive employment of capital. 
With us, there is a deplorable deterioration in both respects. 
Agriculture—the sole surviving industry of the nation—is steadi¬ 
ly and seriously on the decliue, and the agricultural classes are 
everywhere iucreasingly in distress. There is but little ac¬ 
cumulation of capital in the land—the motives to saving being 
few and far from effective, and as regards the meagre savings 
that do take place, it is only a small and diminishing amount 
that is devoted to productive use. And as long as these condi¬ 
tions prevail—it is idle, I submit, to talk of the increasing 
prosperity of the country. 

In his concluding remarks, the I. 0. S. refers to the grow¬ 
ing foreign trade of the country as being inter alia an un¬ 
mistakable proof of its increasing wealth. Well, with all 
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submission it may be permissible to point out that there cau be 
no more grievous error. Our foreign trade—extending and 
expanding as it is, beyond all anticipations—is entirely under 
the control aud direction of the foreign merchant—who is ex - 
ploiting our resources—and with such marvellous skill—in the 
economic interests naturally -of his own—not of this country. 
It has already destroyed our manufactures and art-industries, 
driving a whole nation to the plough, and rendering its labour 
less productive ; and it is now making food dear and scarce to 
millions and millions of our poorer classes. A foreign Com¬ 
merce carried on under such conditions and on such lines 
must always be a source of incalculable harm—never of good to 
the nation. 

Here I conclude. These observations suggested by a 
perusal of the article on “Prices and Prosperity”—have grown 
to greater length than I had expected; but the nature of the 
subject is ray excuse. 

P. S .—Since the above was written, the ninth number of 
Area and Yield of Certain Principal Crops in India for 1892-3— 
1906-7 has been issued by the Commercial Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, India. It is a most useful compilation—giving statistics 
up to date—and for all India—^including both British Territory 
and Native States. 

The figures here supplied—as far as they go—lend ample 
corroboration to the conclusions reached in the paper as regards 
the remarkable change that is coming over the general agricul¬ 
tural situation in the country, in respect of both the character of 
cultivation and the course of prices of food-stuffs. 



TABLE A. 

The following is a comparative table, giving acreages under rice and tcheat on the one side and, under cotton^ 
1, rape-seed and mustard, Besatnum, ground-nut and jute on the other :— 
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Remarks on above ;— 

Thus it may be noted that 

(a) While the aggregate acreage under rice and wheat 
since 1894-5 rose only by 5-5 million acres—having advanced 
from 78'4 million acres in 1894-5 in 1906-7 or about 7 p. c., 

(d) That under cotton, linseed, rape-seed and mustard, 
sesamum, and jute (leaving out ground-nut for accuracy of com¬ 
parison) increased by over 10 million acres from 30 million 
acres in 1894-5 to 40‘2 in 1906-7 or approximately 34 p- c. 

These figures relate to all India, and seem unmistakably to 
illustrate the new tendency that has set in the whole country 
over for the cultivator to grow cotton and jute and other raw 
material on a proportionately larger acreages to meet the 
reijuirements of foreign markets—notwithstanding a lower range 
of prices'—in preference to rice and wheat so urgently needed for 
home supply. 

Here is another table (B) to illustrate some of the causes 
of the i)resent rise in the price of rice. 


TABLE B. 


Year. 

Rice. 

Yield in 
million cwt. 

Export in 
million cwt. 

Price per 
rupeoin 
“ seers ” Madras 
( acreage.) 





92-3 

420-2 

1 

-39 

10-9 

93-4 

459-1 

24-0 

11-9 

94-5 

497-9 

33-7 

12-4 

95—6 

415-3 

34-6 

12-3 

96-7 

275-6 

27-8 

9-5 

97-8 

498-3 

26-3 

9-9 

98-9 

605-6 

37-3 

1 12-5 

99-1900 

451-5 

31-8 

9-3 

1900-1 

413-5 

31-0 

9-5 

01-2 

384-2 

33-7 

11-2 

02-3 

459-4 

47-0 

12-2 

03-4 

439-2 

44-4 

12-4 

04-5 

448-4 

48-8 

9-9 

05-6 

433-1 

42-2 


06-7 

430-2 

1 38-0 

1 

7-2 


( 8—6 seers in Bengal. ) 
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Remarks ;— 

( 1) The yield in 1906-7 was 430*2 million cwts. 

as against 497*9 ,, in 1894-5 

and „ 505*6 ,, in 1898-9 

or less by 47*7 mill. cwt. than 1894-5 
and ,, „ 75*4 „ „ ,, 1898-9 

(2) We have to consider the growing requirements of a 

growing population and 

(3) ,, ,, „ further the foreign demand. 

The export in 1893-4 was just 24 mill- cwt. 

rose to 34*6 ,, ,, in 1895-6 

after considerable fluctuations, increased to 
47*0 mill. cwts. in 1902-3 
and was in 1906-7, 38*0 „ „ still 

more than in 1895-6. 

Thus a diminished crop yield — a, larger range of export — 
the requirements of an increasing population —-these would 
seem sufiiciently to account for the present rise in the price of 
rice—(noticeable in all Provinces ) from 12*4 and 12*5 seers 
and chillaks in 1894-5 and 1898-9 respectively to 7*2 seers in 
Madras, e. g. 

In the face of such facts, would the I. C. S. still claim 
the rise in the price of rice at present observable all over the 
country—due to a decrease of crop-yield —as officially estimat¬ 
ed—as an '•‘•unmistakabW proof of the country's growing''' 
prosperity ? 

The figures for Madras would be of some interest in re¬ 
ference to the cultivation of rice — 


Year. 

Area in 

Millions acres. 

Vield in Million 
cwt. 

1892-3 

6*4 1 

35-9 

93-4 

6-7 

37*0 

94-5 

6-5 

35*6 

95-6 

6-8 

36*3 

96-7 

6-6 

48-3 

97-8 

6*9 

47*9 

98-9 

71 

64-9 

99-1900 

6-4 

39-4 

1900-1 

6-5 

49-0 

01-2 

6*8 

61*4 

02-3 

7*7 

57-4 

03-4 

7-7 

58-2 

04-5 

6-3 

40-4 

05-6 

6-6 

45-8 

06-7 

i 6-9 

60-3 
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Remarks :— 

Thus, both the acreage and the yield for 1906-7 were 
considerably below those of 1898-9. 

Acreage Yield in million cwts. 

1898-9 7,166,000 54-946 

1906-7 6,934,900 50-395 

Decrease—231,100 acres—4-551 mill, cwts., and hence 
the rise in the price of rice, other causes concurring. 


THE SEH'B©RNE TRaOE ©F 
BRITISH IXOm. * 

The trade of India divides itself into the two branches 
of Foreign and Internal ,—Foreign comprising the two divi¬ 
sions of Sea-borne trade .and Transfrontier hand trade, and 
Internal, inter-portal or coasting and internal land trade. I pro¬ 
pose to take up only the first division of the Foreign trade of 
the country, viz., sea-borne and I do so ( Istly ) because it is the 
most important branch by far, and ( 2ndly ) because it is the 
only branch of our trade, for which continuous official statistics, 
going a long way back, are available for a comparative retro¬ 
spect. The subject, even so limited, is one of great practical 
importance and deserves attentive consideration. 

It is now, gentlemen, just thirty years since the transfer of 
the Qovermneut of this country from the East India Company 
to the British Crown. These thirty years liave been, under God’s 
blessing, years of profound and unbroken internal peace from 
one end of the country to the other, and form a most eventful 
period in our national history. They have witnessed the rapid 
march of a grand national movement of transition to a superior 
type and a nigher stage of civilization begun in a preceding 
period, and vast and momentous changes are in progress in both 
the inner and outer life of the nation, which will ever honorably 
mark off the India of to-day from the India of many a former 
age. The whole period in fact has been with us one of stir and 
active effort, and evidences abound of progress more or less 
achieved in many a sphere of national activity, and if we have 
fallen bad; or stood still at here and there a point, it is only as 
incidental to the first struggling stages of a difficult transition 
and a new career. The trade and commerce of the country, 
under direct and indirect aid from the State, have also felt the 
impulse, and show a fair participation in the general movement 
of advance, and the growth of our sea-borne trade is not the 
least remarkable feature of the period. 

The aggregate value of this branch of our trade has increas¬ 
ed from 65 crores in 1858-59 to 171 crores in 1887-88. The 


** This paper is by Mr. Ganpat Venkntesh Joshi B. A., of tha Elpluu» 
atone High School, Bombay, and was read by him during the course of the 
last Summer Vacation lectures at Poona (May 1888).— Editor, Sabha 
Journal. „ . 

This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona SarvajaniKa 
Sabha, for July and October 1888. 
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iinports, including merchandise and treasure, show a growth from 
34-5 in 1858-59 to 78*8 crores in the official year just closed, 
and the exports, inclusive of re-exports, from 30^ to 93 crores. 
The imports have more than doubled, and the exports have more 
than trebled, and the total volume exhibits an increase on the 
whole of 250 p. e. These increases indicate a large expansion 
in the comparatively short space of thirty years of our com¬ 
mercial activity—an expansion which finds its parallel only 
in that of the United Kingdom. But alongside this trade 
expansion, there stands, confronting us, the most painful, 
co-existing fact—indisputable, though often and much disputed 
—of the growing poverty and decreasing resourcefulness of the 
masses in the country. The contrast, thus presented to the 
view, is serious and arrests attention, and the inquiry forces 
itself upon our minds whether all this growth of our foreign 
trade is really, what it is confidently asserted by optimists to be, 
a healthy and normal growth, ana not a diseased product of 
abnormal conditions. It is the object of the present paper to 
call attention to some of the aspects of this important question 
by submitting a brief sketch of the existing position of this 
branch of our trade and a general review of the main lines of its 
development, 

I will begin by presenting, by way of introduction, a brief 
summary of the sea-borne trade of British India for the last 
official year ending 31st March 1888, as I gather it from a 
Government publication entitled “ Trade and Navigation 
Accounts of British India ” No. 13, for March 1888 and the 12 
months preceding, just out. The total value of merchandise 
and treasure imported from, and exported fo, foreign countries 
at ports in British India, including Government transactions, 
in the official year 1887-88 was 170'95 crores—the imports 
aggregating 78-81 crores and the exports 92‘14—marking an 
advance of over 11 crores on the figures for the preceding year 
or about 7 p, c. The increase is all the more satisfactory, as 
“ that year’s trade was exceptionally large.” Government 
transactions were limited to the imports of stores valued at 2*62 
crores, and the export of stores worth ’6 crore and treasure ’9 
crore, equal to a total of 2-77 crores out of the year’s aggregate 
of 170-95 crores,—leaving 168 crores clear for private trans¬ 
actions, The imports of the precious metals were somewhat 
larger than those of the previous year, the net amount being 
12’21 crores against 9-33. 

78 
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Gold (Impt.) 3'23 Silver (Impt.) 10’57 Total Gold 
(Expt.} -24 (Expt.) 1-36 and Silver. 

- - 12-20 

Het. 2*99 crores Net. 9-21 crores crores. 

The gold import was chiefly from the United Kingdom, 
China, and Australia ; silver from the United Kingdom and 
China—the United Kingdom sending ns no less than 6-80 
crores out of the total import of 9^. The greater part of the 
silver import must have gone to the mint, to judge from the 
figures of the previous year, in which, out of a net import of 
7*15 crores, the coinage was 4-G2 crores ; but full information 
as to this is not yet available. 

The excess of exports over imports on the aggregate total 
of the year was 13-33 crores, less by over 4 crores than that of 
the preceding year, for which the country had no return in any 
shape whatever. But this excess does not measure the whole 
of the years’s drain on our resources. The amount of “ the 
Secretary of State’s Bill ” budgetted for the year, was 
£ 16,250,000 which, at the year’s average rate of exchange,— 
namely, I s. 5 d.—would have been equivalent to 22-7 crores 
of rupees. The drawings of the Secretary of State, being only 
£ 14,691,000 or Us. 20'72 crores, fell short of the budget 
estimate by full two crores, which sum, therefore, remains as a 
deferred payment still due to the English treasury for the 
year. The dilference between the excess of exports over imports 
and the actual payment for the Council Bills of the year re¬ 
presents partly the borrowings of the guaranteed Railway 
Companies and imported amounts of private capital to be sunk 
in the country. But for these, the excess would have been 
over 22 crores instead of only 13-33 last year. What are 
called “ Home Charges,” are one of the domin-ant factors in 
the situation. 

The next point to notice is that our commercial transactions 
spread all over the globe, and we have now more or less trade, 
not only with the United Kingdom and British possessions, but 
with more than 25 other countries. The total toimage of the 
shipping which entered and cleared with cargoes from, and to, 
foreign countries last year was as under :— 

Total of “ ” and “ ”=6,398,929 tons: 

divided into British and British Indian =5,415,000 tons, 
foreign 857,000, and Native India craft 106,000 and Foreign 
Native craft 20,563. Thus, of the aggregate tonnage employ- 
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ed in our sea-borne trade, British tonnage was 84‘46 p. c., 
foreign shipping showed only 13’3 p, c., while bfative India 
craft, which had been declining for several years past, re¬ 
presented only two per cent. Increase in the number and 
tonnage of steamers adopting the Suez canal route and increas¬ 
ed substitution of steamers for sailing vessels were also among 
the features of the ‘ ‘ shipping ” movement of last year. The 
increase of British India shipping, as distinguished from 
British shipping, from 177,566 tons to 220,227 tons or oyer 
25 p. c. in the year just closed, is worthy of notice as marking 
the beginning of an Indian mercantile marine, which is being 
created by British enterprise. 

Next as to the distribution of our trade according to 
countries roughly calculated, it is as follows :—Our total trade 
with the United Kingdom amounted to 95 crores in value out of 
a total of 171 crores for the year, the share of the British pos¬ 
sessions and Foreign countries being represented by the remain¬ 
ing 75 crores ; or, in other words, 56 p- c. of our sea-borne trade 
was with the United Kingdom, and 44 p. c. only with other 
countries. These proportions, read in conjunction with those 
of the shipping of the year, show how our whole sea-borne trade 
is under direct British control exercised from the United 
Kingdom as the chief centre of distribution and exchange. 
The imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 58 crores, 
including treasure, while the exports to it were only 37, leaving 
a total debt of 21 crores as due from India. But, on the other 
hand, our exports to other countries were 55 crores against 
20 crores of imports, showing as a debt due to us from these 
countries no less a sum than 35 crores. Thus stands what is 
called the “ balance of trade ” on our last year’s transactions ; 
and it is most interesting to note how it is finally adjusted and 
that in the United Kingdom. We did not pay our trade debt 
to the United Kingdom direct but made a part payment for 
that and other liabilities through other countries. To these we 
exported 35 crores more than the total value we got from them, 
and they, in their turn, paid for their trade debt to us with 
their excess exports to the United Kingdom, where they were 
received partly in correctment of our trade debt, and partly to 
meet the Home charges of the year. Thus, these our b5 crores 
worth of excess exports to the other countries eventually reached 
the United Kingdom, swollen by profits on each intermediate 
transaction, and were retained there, first to adjust our trade 
debt to that country of 21 crores, and secondly to meet the dis¬ 
bursements in England of the Government of India to the 
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extent of 14 crores. The excess imports from the United 
Kingdom which, including about 8 crores of the precious 
metals, amounted to 21 crores, and our excess exports 
to the other countries of 35 crores in value, leaving a clear 
balance of 14 crores in our favour for which, however, we 
got absolutely nothing;—these were the two chief noticeable 
features of our last year’s trade. 

Passing next to the examination of imported and exported 
merchandise, excluding Government transactions, we have to 
record as usual the fact of the bulk of our imports consisting of 
manufactured articles and of the exports being in the main 
articles of food and raw materials of manufacture. Of 
the total imports of the year, valued at 62‘38 crores, yarns 
and textile fabrics, apparel and other manufactured articles 
show a net value of 37-40 crores, or much more than 
one-half. Metals and metal manufactures, incduding machinery 
and mill work, railway plant and rolling stock, account for 
10*78 crores ; the other articles are for the remaining 15 crores. 
Of these last it is noticeable that '■^oils" (Kerosino and other 
kinds ) come in for no less a share than 1-48 crores, the United 
States sending us 03 lakhs worth of Kerosine, and Russia in 
Asia 22 lakhs. Articles of food and drink received last year 
were of the value of 7^ crores, of which wines and liquors show 
a total of 1-48 crores, spices 93 lakhs, sugar refined 2-08, salt 
and salted, fish 84 lakhs. It is painful to notice this last item of 
imports, when we can have plenty of salt and fish on our vast 
sea board. The import of salt was 423,897 tons or roughly 
11^ bikhs maunds i- e. one-third imA more of the total annual 
consumption of the country. Most of it for the present comes 
all the way from Cheshire across 8,000 miles of sea. The salt 
works of one Italian Company at Aden under a Government 
concession are rapidly expanding, and a large growth of this 
import from that port may be looked for in near future. It 
must surely be a matter for deep regret to observe, how this 
industry, once so flourishing in this country, is fast slipping 
away through our fingers. Of metals and metal manufacture, 
hardware and cutlery imported was valued at over a crore, all 
coming from the United Kingdom ; brass 4 lakhs, lead 10 lakhs, 
steel lO lakhs, copper 2 crores, and iron 2| crores, the total for 
metals being 5-31 crores. Machinery and Mill works 1-8U 
crores, and Railway plant and rolling stock ( exclusive of Gov¬ 
ernment stock) 2^ crores, were also among the imports under 
this head. Under the head of raw materials, we have coal 
valued at TJ crores and several small items among which may be 
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mentioned ivory 26 lakhs, jewellery 15 lakhs, &c. Silk imported 
from China and the Straits Settlements 1‘iO crores is also an 
imported article in this class. Bnt the most important heading 
on this import side is that of manufactured articles ( cotton, 
silk and woollen ). Under cotton^ twist and yarn were of the 
value of 8 crores, showing an increase of 27 lakhs over the 
imports of the previous year, but piece goods in all the three 
varieties of grey, white and coloured, printed and dyed, show a 
decrease of 2-0o crores in the past year, being 23-30 crores 
against 25-35 of the previous year—a fact which must give 
renewed hope to the mill-owners of Bombay. Let us still re¬ 
member that the total of cotton goods, including twist and yarn, 
was still 27-5 crores, larger by 3 crores over that of 1885-86, 
though smaller by two crores over that of 1886-87. Silk 
manufactures next claim our notice, showing a total value of 
1-74 crores, 71 lakhs from the United Kingdom, 47 lakhs from 
China, mixed silk from France 17 lakhs. The value of woollen 
manufactures imported was 1-71, shawls coming from the 
United Kingdom, valued at 10 lakhs. Among other imports 


may be mentioned the following: 


Paper and paste board ... 


Clocks and watches. 

... 11 ,, 

Leather Boots and Shoes... 

... 13 

Umbrellas. 

... 37 „ 

Paints and colours . 

... 20 „ 

Soap ... ... ... ... ... 

... 9 „ 

Mats. 

... 1*30 


Turning to the export side of our trade, we see that 
articles of food and drink, raw materials and dyeing and tanning 
materials, between them, account for 74 crores out of our total 
exports of 86 crores of Indian produce and manufacture. Under 
food and drink we have a tot-al of 23-82 crores against 25-87 of 
the previous year,—a decrease of 2 crores; rice, 9-22 against 
8-76—showing an increase of 46 lakhs on the total; wheat, a 
large decrease of over 3 crores—being 5-56 last year against 
8-62 of the previous ; the exports to England falling off by 
1-30 lakhs, and to Italy by 80 lakhs, Belgium by 70 lakhs,—a 
serious feature of this branch of our export trade last year ; tea 
5-17 crores, coffee 1-50 crores, siuces 5-2 lakhs, sugar 41 lakhs. 
The total decrease under this head is 2 crores, which is, how¬ 
ever, more than made up under the next head of raw materials. 
Here we have to note, 
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Raw cotton 14’41 crores against 
Hides and Skins 2‘02 ,, „ 

Jute ... ... 603 „ „ 

Seeds.. 9'38 „ „ 

Wool... ... 97 lakhs. 

Silk. 44 ,, 


13'46 an increase of a crore 
2'49 a decrease of 47 lakhs, 
4'86 an increase ofl‘17 crore 
9‘19 ,, of 19 lakhs. 


The total is 35-59 crores against 33-36 of 1888-87. 


The next heading is dyeing and tanning materials of 
Narcotics &c., with a total of l.o crores, of which opium ex¬ 
ported to China and Straits Settlements amounted to 10 crores, 
showing a fall-off of one crore, indigo valued at 3-89, half to 
the Unit ed Kingdom and half to other countries. 


Lastly, we coma to what will be admitted on all hands to 
be a most interesting and encouraging feature of our export 
trade. I refer to the export of manufactured and party manu¬ 
factured articles ^ Cotton twist and yarn and piece goods 
exhibit a most satisfactory increase of full one crore, having 
advanced from 4-28 to 5-22 crores in the past year. Our cotton 
exports to China increased by 60 lakhs from 2-85 to 3-26, to 
Japan by 30 lakhs from 35 lakhs to 67 lakhs. The total increase 
under this head of export in the last 3 years was 1*50 crore from 
8*63 to 5-27 or full 40 p. c. jute, wool, and silk also show small 
increases. Altogether, the ground we are slowly but surely 
gaining in this respect is matter for congratulation, but nothing 
can reconcile us to a serious falling-off in our exports of wheat 
which is a marked feature of this year’s export trade. 


I will not weary yon, further, with any more details, 
but I trust the foregoing brief summary for the last year will 
suffice to indicate the broad features of our present position in 
respect of this branch of our trade (sea-borne ) to which I will 
now request your particular attention. Briefly these features 
are :— 


(1) That our commercial transactions now extend all over 
the globe ; 

(2) That our trade is expanding with a rapidity almost 
marvellous ; 

(3) That the whole movement of our world-wide trade is 
under British control; 

(4) That the excess of exports over imports is an establish¬ 
ed feature of our trade, due to the intervention of Government 
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on tbe one hand and to the transactions of the British investors 
on the other who have sunk their capital in this country. The 
depreciation of silver is giving a serious character to this factor. 

(5) That our exports consist almost wholly of agriculture 
—food grains and raw materials, while our imports are wholly 
manufactured articles. The growing export of cotton and jute 
manufactures from the country is a feature of recent develop¬ 
ment and marks the beginning of an important change in our 
trade position. 

(6 And lastly, we have a regular import from year to 
year of tbe precious metals. 

These features, taken together, constitute the peculiarity 
of our trade position and in order to a proper appreciation of 
their total economical effect I would ask you to accompany me 
in a brief examination of them. First, the geographical exten¬ 
sion of our trading operations is a matter for just satisfaction. 
The growth of our trade with the United Kingdom and other 
countries during the last 30 years may be gathered from the 


following figures for each of the decennial years :— 

Year. 

United Kingdom. 

Other Countries. 

Total. 

1856-7 

31-9 crores. 

23’2 crores. 

1 55-1 

1866-7 

48-9 „ 

1 1 

38*5 „ 

OG 

1876-7 

. 68-0 „ 

45-2 „ 

113-8 

1880-7 

87- „ 

72- „ 

159- 

1887-8 

95-5 

76-5 

171- 


Thus our trade with England is more than one half of our 
whole trade and has nearly trebled. Our dealings with other 
countries also show a corresponding expansion, the value of our 
trade with them having advanced from 23 crores to 72 or 75*.5 
last year, which is far more than the whole of our trade with 
the world 30 years ago. China is by far our largest customer, 
but the development of our trade with France, Italy, Belgium 
and other European countries is most gratifying. In 1886-87 
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the value of our trade with France was 8 crores, with Italy 5, 
Belgium nearly 4, with Austria 3J, with Germany close on a 
crore, giving a total between them of 21| crores—the whole of 
our trade with the world in 1880. Australia too promises a 
good market, with which our dealings amount to between 2 
and 3 crores. Australia and Persia between them show 4 
crores. Zanzibar comes in for more than a crore. The United 
States have a total of 5 crores. Even Russia appears in the list 
with 38 lakhs worth of imports and exports. 

What influence this growing direct commercial contact 
with so many nations of the world so widely separated from us 
by differences cf civilization, of race and creed in this peaceful 
field of industrial rivalry is destined to exercise over the char¬ 
acter, activities and fortunes of this nation, I will not stop to 
enquire, but I look upon it as a factor in our position of the 
very first importance. Speaking from a trading point of view, 
we have in this world-wide contact an extensive access to the 
markets of the world,—an access the value of wliich is enhanced 
by the advantages of our geographical situation. On our right, 
we have open to our commerce and enterprise the whole conti¬ 
nent of Australia with its growing population of English blood, 
while on our left, there is the whole of E. Africa which we 
may claim as our own, almost by hereditary right, with which 
we have had commercial dealings from time out of mind, and 
which, now, under European influence and European hold pro¬ 
mises to develope into a first-class market. Rel'ore us on our 
own continent, we have the important States of Central Asia 
where our commercial expansion is almost assured in spite of 
the widening cordon of Russian protectionist tariff's, while 
China and Japan offer to us markets second to none in the 
world. But, above all, thanks to French enterprise, the Suez 
Canal has placed us in close relations with the nations of Europe 
and America, some of whom are already our large customers, 
and from whom we have so much to learn and so much to 
gain. This extensive touch with the world’s markets is to my 
mind one of the strongest points in our position as a trading 
nation. But it is painful to observe that we, the natives of the 
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country, take little or no direct share ( excepting the limited 
dealings of our Banias, Khojas and Farsees with Zanzibar, 
Australia and China ) iii raaiutaining or extending our country’s 
commercial intercourse with the nations of the world. The 
work has hitherto been done for us by our British fellow-sub- 
ects to whose energy and enterprise we owe so much in other 
directions. To them belongs, therefore, the honour of establish¬ 
ing such an extended intercourse between India and other 
countries, but with honour, let us remember, go also the profits 
accruing therefrom to those who bear the heat and burden of 
the day. We cannot, of course, be sufficiently grateful to our 
British brethren for having given us such a large and firm footing 
in the world’s markets, but now it is clearly our duty to maintain 
and improve it. It is neither just nor economically profitable 
that we should for ever content ourselves with getting every 
thing dv.ne for us by others. The economic loss alone, resulting 
from our inaction in this respect, is immense, annually amount¬ 
ing to about 26 crores a year, and it behoves us seriously to 
consider whether we cannot take our proper share in the burdens 
and with it in the profits of this work. It is not for me to 
suggest where lies the cause of this inaction. But if it lies in 
those re.strictions of caste, which seem to have been adopted at 
a time of grave crisis in our national history, and for a far 
different purpose as a safe-guard against the imminent peril of 
national dispersion which was one of the greatest perils of the 
age which threatened the very existence of nations, and if we 
are in conseq^uence prevented from freely moving abroad across 
the Attuck and across the seas, as travellers, explorers, mer¬ 
chants, bankers, commercial agents, &c. then I will only say 
that the Indian economist is bound to join his voice to that of 
the Indian social reformer in demanding their removal as no 
longer compatible with the progress of the times. 

Commensurate with this geographical extension of our 
trade operations has been also the growth of the total volume 
of our sea-borne trade during the last 30 years. As already 
mentioned, it exhibits an increase of 250 p. c. The figures for 
the quinquennial years are as follows:— 

79 
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Years. 

Imports. 

I Exports. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1857-8 

1 31 

28 

59 

crores. 

OQ 

O 

1861-2 

37 

37 

74 


s 

o 

1867-8 

47 

52 

99 

>> 

1—4 

f—H 

1871-2 

43 

64 

107 


C5 

■ 4 ^ 

O 

H-S 

1876-7 

48 

65 

113 

>> 

cc 

rt 

1881-82 

60 

83 

143 


3 

1886-87 

72 

90 ; 

i 

162 


l-H 


What has led to such a wonderful increase ? At the outset 
let me refer to a widely prevalent belief, shared in even by 
Mr. Gibbs, Governor of the Bank of England, that the fall of 
silver has in latter years tended much to stimulate Indian, 
trade. It is argued that the Indian exporter gets a larger 
number of rupees in exchange for the sterling ( or gold) price 
of his merchandise, which enables him to sell more cheaply 
in the consuming market and at the same time to give a better 
price to the Indian cultivatoi’, and that trade and production 
are thus both promoted in India. But Mr. O’Gonor, Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of 
Finance and Commerce, in his note on Indian trade and ex¬ 
change published in 1830 enters into an elaborate statistical 
examination of this question and comes to the conclusion that 
the view that a low rate of exchange has stimulated Indian 
trade is not “in accordance with the fact,” that there has been 
no such stimulus to our trade as is alleged, that “ the exporter 
does not receive a larger return, for prices have fallen in the 
English market in a greater ratio than exchange,” and that 
the prices in Calcutta and Bombay of exported produce, if 
anything, have fallen and not risen ; and he puts the whole 
case succinctly thus:— 
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Price in India, (say) 10 per cent less. 

Price in London (say) 30 per cent less. 

Loss by fall of price 20 per cent. 

Gain by exchange 20 per cent, 

“The merchant, therefore, practically stands where he 
did, the cultivator being apparently slightly worse off.”— 
(page 6 of the note.) The following few figures taken from 
Mr. O’Conor’s note will not be uninteresting as giving a com¬ 
parative view of average prices in Oalcutta and London of 
Wheat and Cotton :— 



Wheat. 

Cotton. 


Year. 

Gacutta. 

London. < 

CALCnTXA. 

London. 

SlLVEE. 


per 

maund. 

per 

quarter. 

per 

Khandy, 

per lb. 



Rs. A. P. 


d. 

Rs. A. T, 

d. 

per oz. 

Average of 1870 

3 4 6 

46 

10 

284 14 0 

O-rl 

50-56 

„ 1875 

2 11 9 

45 

2 

il74 3 0 

1 

n 

45-87 

„ 1880 

3 3 1 

44 

4 

203 0 1 


42-25 

„ 1885 

2 6 10 

32 

01 

164 14 5 

6 | 

48-52 

Decrease per 
cent in prices in 
1885 as compared 
with those in 1870, 

26-03 

—31-67 

—31-59 

—42-98 

■ 


For the causes of the increase in our trade during last 30 
years, then, we must look elsewhere, low Exchange not being 
clearly one of them. 


Among these causes may be mentioned the following :— 

( 1 ) Improvements in machinery and improved methods 
of application of steam to machinery tending to economy of time 
and labour and thereby lowering the cost of production, as lately 
pointed out by Sir A. Playfair in an English periodical. 
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( 2 ) The opening of the Suez Canal for traffic in 1869. 
The canal has reduced the length of the voyage from London to 
Calcutta by about 36 days. The route round the Cape was 
more than 11,000 miles, through the Canal it is less than 8,000 
miles ( vide Dr. Hunter’s Gazetteer ). 

( 3) Increasing substitution of steamships for sailing 
vessels. 

( 4 ) Large reduction in rates of ocean transit. Rates of 
freight of rice and wheat from Calcutta to London by steamer 
via canal, Mr. O’Conor states in his Note, have fallen since 
1870 from .€ 2-15 to £ 1-7 a fall of 52 p. c. 

Besides some of these general causes there : 

On our side : ( 1 ) Among the causes of this trade increase 
may be noticed the establishment of freedom of trade, internal 
and external. Internal duties were abolished in Bengal in 1836, 
in Bombay in 1838, and in Madras in 1834. Interportal duties 
■were done away with in 1848. The reform of our customs tariff 
with a view to freedom of trade commenced in 1860. In 1864 
the duties were reduced from 10 to 7^ p. c. Further reforms in 
1867 followed, when 40 articles wore relieved from import 
duties, and 88 from export duty. In 1875 the import duties 
were reduced from 7| to 5 p. c. and at the same time all ex¬ 
ports (including wheat and oil seeds) excepting only rice, 
indigo, and lac wore placed on the /ree list. The cotton import 
duties were swept away partly in 1878 and partly in 1882, in 
which last year metals also were relieved and all other imports 
except arms, liquors, wines, opium and salt. In this year 
indigo was also freed from duty. Thus, now, all imports with 
the exception of arms, ammunitions, liquors, opium and salt 
are free, and all exports are free except rice, which pays duty 
at 3 annas per maund. Now whatever ground there may be 
for difference of opinion in regard to these free trade reforms, 
as financial—-measures, speaking from the point of view of trade, 
—I think the figures bear out the conclusion that they have not 
been without their intended effect on he volume of our imports 
and exports. Even on the vexed question of the cotton duties, 
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the following figures supply decisive testimony as to the steady 
increase in the imports of cotton goods, due in some measure 
to the tariff reforms :— 


Imports of cotton piece-goods since 1876-7? :—• 


Years. 

Yards in millions. 

Value in crores. 

1876-7 

1,186-2 

15-72 

77-8 

1,3.58-7 

16-95 

78-9 

1,127-5 

13-79 

1 

79-80 

1,333-5 

16-57 

80-81 

1,773-9 

22-38 

81-82 

1,623-1 

20-42 

82-83 

l,040-5 

20-95 

83-84 

1,721-8 

22-16 

84-85 

1,731-5 

20-69 

1 

85-86 

op 

20-59 

86-87 

2 , 155-4 

25-35 

87-88 

1,889-7 

23-32 


The smaller import of last year of those piece-goods was 
due to the excessive imports of the previous years, and such a 
check to the import was indeed anticipated by Mr. O’Conor in 
his trade-review for 18S6-S7. The check, therefore, is only 
temporary as in 1881-82, but the increase in these 12 years 
from 1186-2 millions yards to 1889-7 millions yards in quantity, 
i. e- over 60 p. c., and from 15'72 crores to 23-32 in value or 
over 50 p. c., is a significant fact, and however due to other 
causes, part must be assigned to the removal of the cotton 
duties. 
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( 2 ) Aaother cause of the increasing trade is to be found 
in the progress of Railway construction in this country. The 
following figures exhibit this progress. 

The number of miles open for Traffic in 1857 was 288 

„ 1867 „ 4,047 

„ 1877 „ 7,509 

„ 1886-87 „ 13,138 

Assuming with Mr. O’Conor (tide his Note ) that a rail¬ 
way brings within reach of a port only ten miles of country on 
each side of the line, there were in 1886-87 133,850 sqr. miles 
of country brouglit within reach of a market. 

( 3 ) Reductions in charges of transport by rail effected 
during the last eight years in India have also contributed to the 
increase of our trade. This last measure suggests an interesting 
question. The goods rates on our Indian lines are much too 
low. in fact lower than even in England and several continental 
countries. In the Administration Report of Railways in India 
for 1885-86 I find a comparative table of the rates of some of 
the important staples of goods traffic on the Indian and Euro¬ 
pean lines—the rate of exchange taken being 1 s. 6 d.ssone 
rupee. The staples taken are again, sugar, cotton goods, coal, 
iron bar. I will here quote only the figures for cotton goods. 

Manchester to Liverpool (distances: 31 miles) for exports 
6 8. 10 d. per ton. 


So the Manchester-to-Liverpool rate per mile d. 

per ton is ..2*64 

For the same distance, the German Railway 


Tariff would be . 

... 2-06 



Belgium 

... 2-22 



Dutch 

... 1-61 


57 

Indian 

... 1-28 


Thus the Indian rate is less than half the English rate 'per 
ton per mile for cotton goods and is lower than the Dutch or 
German rate. Now, while these goods traffic rates on oar lines 
are so low, the fact has to be borne in mind that the earnings 
of these Railways fall short more or less from year to year of 
their working charges and interest payments, and that a sum 
varying from a million to two has annually to be paid out of 
the Indian Exchequer in aid of Railway finance to cover the 
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deficit. The net loss to the state on account of these Railways 
( since 1858-59 ) has been no less than 35 cfores a year ( mde. 
Railway Administration Report for 1883-87, page 91). It 
seems to me allowable to argue that, as it is these low rates on 
our lines that necessitate these annual payments from the 
treasury to restore the balance of Railway finance ; these pay¬ 
ments, on account of the low traffic rates, maintained for pro¬ 
motion of the country’s trade, do really operate as a bounty on 
that trade paid by the State. It may bo interesting to the 
Indian economist to consider, how far such an indirect _ bounty 
on the foreign trade of the country is in agreement with the 
canons of Free Trade Political Economy, and whether the 
bounty, which is no less than from a million to two a year in 
its actual operative effect upon the volume of trade, is worth 
paying, and if so, how long. But apart from this question, it 
is undeniable that these low traffic rates on our lines have done 
not a little during the last 8 years for the augmentation of our 
trade—notably the lohent trade. Whatever may be said on 
this or that question in relation to some of these causes of trade 
expansion mentioned above, we have to note the fact that their 
total effect has been au enormous increase during the last 30 
years in the volume of our sea-borne trade to no less an extent 
than 25f) p. c. from 65 crores to 171*5 crores ; and we have 
next to consider, what has been the gain to the country con¬ 
sequent on this increase. This brings us to a consideration of 
the other features of our position in regard to this branch of the 
trade. 

In the first place, we have to remark that the whole move¬ 
ment of our commerce from its home of production to the con¬ 
suming market is almost entirely under the control of British 
and foreign merchants. Our Railways are not all our property, 
nor is the shipping, employed in our sea-borne trade, our own. 
But what is more, nearly the entire business of import and 
export is done for us by others, and little or none by ourselves. 
The Railways call for no remark. As regards shipping, the 
figures for last year, as already given, are :—total tonnage ^ of 
vessels entered and cleared=:6*4 million tons, of which British 
and British India was .'>*4 million tons, the share of foreign 
countries 837,000 tons, that of foreign craft 2,000 tons. Our 
Jfative Indian craft came in only for 106,000 tons. The pro¬ 
portions, therefore, stand thus :— 

British and British India 84*46 p. c,, Foreign 13*3 p, c., 
our native craft less than 2 p. c. The decline iu Native India 
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craft in recent years is noticeable. The figures are as 
under:— 

1880-81 3 p.c.”! It has fallen from a tonnage of 210,704 

81- 82 2'45 ] to 106,000 tons, in the last 9 years. Mr. 

82- 83 2‘48 | O’Gonor remarks in his annual trade-review 

83- 84 2'37 ! ( page 12) for 1879-80 :—“Between Zanzi- 

84- 85 2’19 [bar and Bombay there is a regular important 

85- 86 2*03 j trade carried on still ( ?'. e. 1879-80) most 

86- 87 2 28 | largely by Native craft ( dhows and bugglows ) 

87- 88 1‘96 J owned and manned by Natives and making 

their voyages in the fine season. Within the last year or so, 
the British India Steam Navigation Company have started a 
line of steamers for this trade, and it is likely that in a few 
years the Native vessels will be susperseded as they 
have been on the Burman coast by steamers.” The 

decline in our Native craft thus anticipated by the Govern¬ 
ment Keviewer has been proceeding apace. One half of it 
is gone already (say 100,000 tons), and the remaining 
half may disappear in a few years. It cannot, of course, be 
expected to hold its own before the progress of steam and 
science. The augmentation in the volume and value of our 
sea-borne trade by over 250 p. c. in the last 30 years, contrasts 
strongly and sadly with this fact of decay and near collapse of 
our Native shipping. Every other progressive nation in the 
world has, or is having, a commercial marine of its own. 
The shipping industry of England is, of course, of world-wide 
and ancient renown, and the gross yearly receipts of the trade 
have been estimated by the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom at 45'50 millions. But other nations, also, show 
considerable progress in this respect. Italy has a commercial 
marine of 7,287 vessels (steam and sailing ) of 9,71,000 tons 
the mercantile navy of Germany consists of 4,257 vessels of 
12,94,000 tons. France owns a mercantile navy of 15,352 
with a tonnage of 10,00,000 tons. Even Austria-Hungary, 
which commands the shortest coast line in Europe, shows a 
commercial marine of 9,206 vessels; the Anstro-Hungarian. 
(Lloyds) S. N. Company, established in 1833 owns a line of 
84 vessels and absorbs the greater part of the Eastern trade of 
that Empire through the Suez canal and receives a subsidy 
from the State of no less than £1,73,000 per annum (=25 lakhs 
of rupees at the current rate of exchange ). 

While, thus, other nations are moving on, we are falling 
back, and certainly after half a century and more of British 
peace and British rule and what is more important, of the 
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example of British enterprise before our eyes, it does no credit 
to our energy or patriotism that we should not have even now 
a single steamship of our own or a single strong line of sailing 
vessels. A steamship of a tonnage capacity of 4,000 does 
not cost more than 10 to 15 lakhs of rupees (or £100,000) and 
a line of such steamers, say 30 strong, will not require a capital 
outlay of more than 2 to 3^ crores. The establishment of such 
a line of steamers of our own will not fail to make a sensible 
diversion of this carrying business in our favour, and will mark 
the beginning of an important native industry. But will some 
millionaire be induced to lend the requisite capital for a good 
start, and will some Association of native merchants bring the 
requisite enterprise to the task? I leave these questions to you 
to answer, and pass on. As things are, the whole shipping 
engaged in our sea-borne trade being British and Foreign, the 
profits of it go to others and do not fall to the natives of the 
country. I have not been able to get sufficient data for any 
accurate calculation of these profits, but, I think, it would not 
be far wrong to estimate them at 6 or 7 millions per year. 
These, for the most part, leave the country, and our national 
share in this business is represented only by the miserable 
freightage earned by the Native craft, which at the most 
cannot be more than a few lakhs. 

Next as to the importing and exporting business, informa¬ 
tion would he most useful and interesting, but I have had no 
access to any such, and what I am going to say on this point 
is by way of approximate conjecture and subject to correction. 
The dealings of our Bania, Khoja and Parsee merchants with 
Zanzibar, Ceylon and China represent, I think, the whole of 
our direct transactions with other countries, and they form but 
an insignificant fraction of the whole trade, probably not 
more than 10 p. c., leaving 90 p. c. as the share of British and 
foreign merchants. The usual profits of trade are estimated 
at 10 to 15 p. c. on the total value, and on this basis, the 
respective shares in the trade profits on a total volume of 171 
crores would seem to be one million for Native merchants and 
16 millions for British and foreign merchants per annum. 

80 
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Thus, then, we may asaurae that here, too, profits amount¬ 
ing to 16 crores or so a year fiill to others and eventually 

leave the country, our share being hardly a million. In this 
matter of the importing aud exporting business, as in that 
of shipping, I am at a loss to understand what it is that is 
keeping us back from taking up what is properly our own 
work. Surely we are hound to get the things that we want 
from the foreign producer, and send him what we have to send 
in exchange with our own direct agency without having recourse 
to any wasteful intermediary channel of distribution, such as 
a foreign agency must necessarily be. There are no insurmount¬ 
able difficulties in the way, and it seems to be no difficult 
matter to set up a few importing and exporting firms of our 
own at central points along the main arteries of our communica¬ 
tion with the United Kingdom and other countries. Wherever 
wo should like to settle aud open business, there, I think, we 
shall be entitled to claim from Her Majesty’s Consular and 
Diplomatic services the same support and assistance that is 
accorded to other subjects of Her Majesty, and the English 
Foreign Office takes no narrow views of its duty in this respect. 
Only two years ago, Lord Rosebery, then Foreign Secretary, 
addresse I a circular letter to various Chambers of Commerce in 
the United Kingdom and British possessions and among others 
to oar own Indian Chambers of Commerce, inviting suggestions 
as to in what way bettor assistance and support could be given 
by Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular representatives 
abroad to British trade ( vide Report of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce 1886 ). Besides, the enormous concentration of 
business in Bombay and Calcutta, which two ports on our coast 
between them absorb neatly 90 p. c. of our total sea-borne trade, 
offers peculiar facilities for the establishment of central import¬ 
ing aud exporting agencies at these radiating centres of trade 
distribution with corresponding branch agencies on the main 
linos of communication ( say at Cairo, Malta, Paris, London, 
Hong-Kong, Melbourne, New York). No technical training 
is here required, and no large amount of capital in hand. 
^Associative effort and enterprise, working under a proper system 
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of crelit, seem to be the first requisites for a fair start in this 
direction. Bat this is a question of business which I must 
leave to business-men, and I proceed to take note only of the 
fact that as things stand at present, we let enormous profits 
(over 16 crores per annum) go elsewhere through mere in¬ 
action on our part. Be it farther remembered that our loss in 
this respect is put down rather too low, for if we examine the 
course of our trade over a series of years, wo find that while our 
imports from the United Kingdom and other countries come 
to us direct, our exports go to England for the major part 
through one or more intermediary countries. This point has 
already been touched upon in the introductory summary of last 
year’s trade and the ^allowing additional figures will be in¬ 
teresting :— 


Millions (£ 1 = 10 rupees). 


Year 

Import 
from 
United 
Kingdom, j 

Exports 

to 

United 

Kingdom. 

Excess of 
Imports 
over 
Exports. 

i Imports 
from 
other 
countries. 

Exports 
to other 
countrie.s. 

Excess of Ex¬ 
ports over im¬ 
ports. 


£* 

£ 

I £ 

£ 

£ 

■ £ 

1859-60 

31-9 

11-2 


8-7 

17-6 

8-9 

1869-70 


27-6 

2-8 

16'4 


9-6 

1879-80 

38-4 

27-7 


1-44 

41-5 

27-1 

1882-83 

48-1 

35-5 

12-6 

17-4 

49-0 

31-6 

1887-88 

58-0 

37-0 

210 

20*0 

55-0 

35-0 


The table shows that we always get an excess of imports* 
over exports, from the United Kingdom, for which excess and 
other liabilities we pay by our excess exports, not to the United 
Kingdom direct, but through other countries. The profits of 
our exporting trade, therefore, are considerably larger than 
those of our importing trade, inasmuch as the exports reach 


The figures represent millions. 
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their ultimate destination after 2 or 3 or even more intermediate 
transactions in transit. On the whole it is safe to assume that 
our loss in this direction is considerably over 16 millions a year 
(say 20 millions). But, next, there is a further source of 
commercial loss to this country in the necessities of its political 
and economic connection with England. This commercial loss 
is only partly represented by the preponderance of exports over 
imports from year to year. If we go back over the last 54 
years, we meet with this feature recurring in our trade statis¬ 
tics almost with the persistent regularity of a natural pheno¬ 
menon. The following table will be interesting 


Years. 

Excess of! 
Exports 
over Im¬ 
ports 
Mill. £>. 

Excess of 
Imports 
over Ex¬ 
ports 
Mill. £. 

Average 
per year 
of such 
excess 
Expr: -f 
Imp.=~ 

Eomarks. 

1835-39 

19-8 

. 

1 ( 

-i-8‘96 


1840-44 

1845-49 

18-8 

23-3 


4-3-76 

+ 4-66 

= 89*5 millions in these 
22 years from 1835 
to 1855 or 4-1 millions 

1850-54 

20-8 

. 

■f 4-16 

a year of excess-exports. 

1855-56 

6-8 

. 

4-3-4 

J 

1857-62 


21 

—3-5 

This was an exceptional 
excess Import, due to Govern¬ 
ment borrowings in England 
during the mutiny period. 

1863-67 

55'1 


4-11-0 

1 

1868-72 

1873-77 

44-6 

73-3 


4- 8-92 

4-14 66 

1 =253-6 millions in these 

1 20 years from 1863 to 1882 
[ or 12-6 millions worth of 
excess-exports a year. 

1878-82 

80-6 


4-16-22 
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Years. 


1883-8 


IExcoss of Excess of 

1e™«. ImpoTL. 


Exports Imports 
over Im- over Ex¬ 
ports ports 
Mill. £. Mill £. 


I excess 
Kxp=-l- 
Imp.=— 

^'i4'4.rj 


Remarks. 


Summary. 


. 1835-56 (=22 years)... 
1857-62 (= 6 years)... 
1863-82 ( = 20 year.s)... 
1883-88 (=: 6 years)... 


I The average, rising during 
jthese six years from 12‘6 to 
il4‘45 millions per year. 


Excess Ex- Excess Im¬ 
ports in ports in 
millions £. millions £. 
■&)... 8£)-5 . 


Total ... £ 429-8 _ j 21 ^ 

Not Excess Exportr:408-8 millions in 54 
years from 1834-5 to 1887-8. 


It will be thus seen that during this period of 54 years we 
did not get any return for our excess-exports which amounted 
to £ 408‘8 millions. 

On the other hand, we have the following figures for Home 
Charges in the same period :— 

In the first 27 years from 1834-61, they amounted to 58 
millions or at the average rate of a little over 2 crores per year. 
Since 1862, Council Bills actually drawn have been as under :— 


Period of years. 

Total 
amount 
Mill. £. 

Annual 
average 
Mill. £. 

5 

years 1862—66 

30 

6 

5 

„ 1867—71 

30 

6 

5 

„ 1872—76 

65 

13 

5 

„ 1877—81 

80 

16 

5 

„ 1882—86 

93 

184 

2 

„ 1886—88 

37-4 

1 

18-7 



The total since 1835 
is 393'4 millions. The 
steady increase in each 
quinquennial period is 
noticeable. The charges 
were 22-2 crores for last 
year. 
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Comparing these amounts for Home Charges witli those 
for Excess Exports, we thus find that they very nearly balance 
each other. Out of our excess exports of 408‘8 crores, we have 
paid 393-4 crores for Horae Charges, the balance of 15‘4 
millions representing private remittances by Government 
servants and merchants. But it is obvious, that this amount 
(16‘4 millions) gives too small a margin for private remittances 
during the whole period of 54 years; nor do we find in the 
amount of excess exports any margin to cover the sterling 
borrowings in England of the Government of India, which 
have come to us in the shape of imports. For both these 
factors, therefore, correction has to be made in the balance of 
trade sheet, as mathematicians would say. Our sterling debt, 
at this day, is 150 millions, inclusive of Government Kailway 
debt—but for which borrowings from time to time, our imports 
would have been smaller, or Council Bill drawings (t.e. exports) 
would have been larger by that amount. In the mutiny period 
of 6 years, for instance, from 1857 to 1862 we have not only 
no excess-exports, but on the (jontrary excess-imports of about 
21 crores, due to this circumshince, namely, Government 
borrowings. We have, therefore, to correct the excess-exports 
figures by adding to them the amount of these sterling borrow¬ 
ings of the Indian Government in England. As regards 
private remittances, the case is not so easy. We have no clue 
to them in trade returns ; but turning to the financial accounts 
of the Empire we come across a significant item in the amount 
of Indian (i-c, rupee) borrowings of the Government of India. 
Excluding Savings blanks’ receipts, the Rupee debt stands at 
present at 101 millions. Now, whence all this money ? 
Mr. Westland, our present Acting Finance Minister, than 
whom we have no higher authority on this question, states that 
of the total amount of this Rupee debt, securities to the extent 
of about 20 crores only are held by Natives, while the re¬ 
mainder is all held in England. Looking at the matter 
in the light of this statement, it seems that the 81 millions of 
our rupee debt held in England consist in whole or in part of 
private remittances of English officials and merchants, which 
have been intercepted and sunk in this country, possibly sup¬ 
plemented by fresh drafts of capital from England. Further, 
it appears from a Government return, recently published, that 
the paid-up capital of the Joint Stock Companies, working in 
this country, is over 29 crores. Deducting, say, 9 millions 
as the Native share in this class of investment (e. g. cotton 
mills), we have 20 millions left as the amount of English n- 
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vestments in the country in various industries such as tea, 
jute, indigo &e. Whether this amount may have come from 
England, or whether it represents earnings and profits—not 
remitted home-of English merchants and officials, the result 
is the same. The total of private remittances to England and 
of investments of unremitted monies in this country may be 
thus estimated:— 

Mill. £. 

15'4 Actual remittances, as shown by the difference 
between the amount of excess-exports and Home 
Charges for the 54 years from 1834-8&. 

81 llupee investment held in England. 

20 Private investment by Europeans in Joint-stock 
concerns in India. 

116-4 Total in 54 years, giving an average of over 2 crores 
per year. 

In this total we have our second correction on account of 
private remittances to England. 

Thus corrected for Government sterling borrowings on the 
one hand, and for these private remittances and investments 
on the other, the total amount of drain from this country 
during the last 54 years without any commercial return 
whatever, represented in part only by excess exports, may be 
thus set iorth :— 

Home Charges ... ... ... 393-4 

Sterling debt . 150 including Govt. 

Rail. Debt. 

Rupee debt ... ... ... 81 

Private investments . 20 

Actual remittances ... ... 15-4 

Total... 669-8 millions or, say, 
660 millions in round 
numbers. 

Of this amount we have already paid 408-8 out of our ex¬ 
cess exports, and the remaining 251 millions are still due and 
will have to be paid in the same way. As a set off to this, we 
have only our Railways and other public works to show. 
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Six-Hundred and Sixty Crores in 54 years (including 
payments still due ) drained away from the country or to be so, 
without any commercial equivalent whatever, except what we 
have received in the shape of railway and other building 
materials—that is certainly a heavy drain for any country to 
bear, more especially for a country which has just emerged 
from the stormy and exhausting struggles of two thousand years 
for an independent national existence into the blissful calm of 
peace, with its industrial system completely out of joint and 
out of gear and with its system of credit and trade paralized. 
As it is, the drain has been steadily increasing, and on Govern¬ 
ment account alone it stands now at 22‘2 crores. to which may 
be added about 2 or 3 crores on private account, making a 
total of over 25 crores a year. It is already heavy, but it is 
becoming terribly heavier on account of falling exchange. We 
are a silver-using nation with enormous gold liabilities abroad. 
Every successive fall in the value of silver in relation to gold 
is adding enormously both to the capital amount of our sterling 
debt in England and to the annually recurring charge for 
interest on that debt which is payable in gold. Our gold debt, 
which is 150 millions at present, is at the current rate of ex¬ 
change ( Is. 5(f.) equivalent to 210 millions of rupee i. e. an 
addition to its capital amount of 00 millions in rupee value on 
account of exchange, while the interest charge is increased by 
40 p. c. On these and other grounds, the efforts of the Bi- 
Metallists are entitled to our sympathy, however wo may be 
disposed to with-hold our approval. lie that, however, as it 
may, whether Bi-Metallism or a gold currency for India, as 
advocated several years ago by M.r. Hynes of H. M.’s Mint in 
Bombay, will serve to set things straight, the student of trade 
statistics has to note that a low and lowering rate of exchange, 
far from having the effect ascribed to it by Mr. Gibbs of the 
Bank of England, namely of “ promoting trade and production 
in this country,” is producing just the opposite effect of seriously 
adding to a drain on our material resources already so heavy 
to bear, and thereby leading to increase of taxation to the 
serious injury of our trade. It is of coarse true, and the fact is 
not denied, that from a higher than a commercial point of view 
this “ drain ” or “ economic tribute ” of 20 to 25 crores per 
annum is not a drain at all, but only the fair money price the 
country pays for the many compensatory advantages, higher 
far than commercial, that it enjoys—advantages which cannot 
be represented in figures. But as that price has to be paid 
in the shape of excess-exports from year to year, for which no 
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commercial equivalent ever returns, commercially speaking, 
it has to be put down as a losx, whatever else it may be in 
other respects, and has to be duly taken note of in any balanc-^ 
ing of the conntry’s gain and on the general account of 
its”trade. Further, it must be observed that the nece.-sity of 
making these large annual payments to England in the shape 
oi excess-exports to give a compilsory character to a large 
portion of our exports, involving derangement of prices and a 
considerable disturbance to the general course of trade, and 
further gives fictitious increases in the volume and value of our 
trade both on the import and the export side. 

But all this heavy drain on account of Home Charges and 
all the other losses on shipping, exporting and importing &c.,— 
the country could have borne, and without much injury too, 
if its industrial system, had been placed on a proper footing 
and in good order. This leads us to the crux of the entire 
question, and brings us to the next feature of our trading 
position, viz. that our exports consist mainly of food grains 
and raw materials of manufacture, while oar imports are 
entirely of m'lnufactured articles—a feature which is repre¬ 
sented by a loss of no less then 50 to 60 crores from year to 
year. In a country so extensive as India, blessed with every 
advantage and requisite for an economic position of self-con¬ 
tained sufficiency, such a feature of foreign trade need not have 
caused any surprise or anxiety, provided there was active, 
well-developed internal trade under a well-ordered and well- 
working industrial organisation. dVith us, however, unfortu¬ 
nately neither of these conditions is present. It is a most 
noticeable and signifi('aut fact that in spite of our broad and 
rapid railway extensions, our internal trade, as between Pro¬ 
vince and Province, is extremely small, rather too small, look¬ 
ing to the varied tastes and requirements of the numerous 
populations concerned. The Provinces in relation to each other 
stand in a position of commercial isolation which is painfully 
striking. It is still true that Bengal has little to send to, 
or receive from, Bombay, Bombay to and from Madras, and 
Madras to and from Punjab, while each one of these has 
enormous quantities to export to, and import from, distant 
Egypt, England and the United States. But this condition 
of onr inter-jirovmcial trade, as well as the general feature of 
our foreign trade under review, are the expression of one and 
the same economic tact, viz. our increasing dependence on a 
single industry, viz, agriculture. India is often described as 
essentially an agricultural country; agriculture is said to be 
81 
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the mainstay of our prosperity; extended agriculture is des¬ 
cribed to be co-extenaive and synonymous with advancing 
prosperity, and a hundred other things of the same sort we 
hear from day to day ; hut the cardinal fact is overlooked, that 
the one-industry system that at present prevails with us is no 
more essential or natural to this country, even on the inadmis¬ 
sible theory of innate national aptitudes, than the many-sided 
industrial system is to the countries of the West. And as long 
as there is no change in this state of things with us, the root of 
our economic difficulties will remain untouched. This point 
cannot be put in weightier words than those in which the 
Famine Commission in their report ( 1878-79 ) emphasised this 
feature of our situation as the prime source of our evils. “At 
the root of much of the jioverty of the people of India,” they 
wrote ( vol. 2, page 175 ), “and of the risks to which they are 
exposed in seasons of security, lies the unfortunat e circumstance 
that agriculture Ibrms almost the sole occupation of the mass 
of the population, and that no remedy for present evils can be 
complete, which does not include the introduction of a diversity 
of occupations through which the surplus populafiou may be 
drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to earn the means of 
subsistence in manufactures or some such employments.” The 
figures relating to the classification of the population according 
to occupation also serve to throw liglit on our present condition 
of industries. Of the male population, contained in India, 
of 130 millions there are returned ; 

52 Millions or 40 p. c. as engaged in Agriculture. 

3^ ,, ,, 2’5 ,, ,, Commerce. 

12J ,, „ 9-6 ,, ,, Industrial pursuits. 

The rest are Government servants, labourers and unproduc¬ 
tive classes. 

Thus we find about 16 millions or 12^ p. c. of the male 
population engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits, 
while 52 millions or 40 p. c. and more are directly engaged in 
agriculture, to which may be added a large population of the 
labouring and unproductive classes, as dependent on land. 
The Famine Commissioners opine that “ it is probable that 90 
p. c. of the rural population or rather more than 80 p. c.'of the 
total population is already connected with the land. ” Another 
set of facta illustrates the same condition of things. According 
to the census returns of 1881 regarding rural and urban 
population, there are about 715,000 towns and villages in India. 
Of these about 31 lakhs contaiu less than 200 inhabitants each, 
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and 18,000 between 200 and 500. “ Of towns properly so 

called, ” says Mr. O’Oonor, “ the nunber is relatively very 
small for such a vast area. There were only 63 towns with a 
population exceeding 50,000; 123 towns with a population 
from 2'>,000 to 50,u00, and 388 with a population ranging 
between 10,000 and 20,000.” Additional light may be further 
derived from an analysis of our annual imports on this question 
as to our growing reliance upon a single industry, namely, 
agricuUure. To take the figures for last year, we have the 
following :— 

Imports. 

Cotton twist and yarn = 3-50 \ Chiefly from the 

Piece goods =24‘ J United Kingdom. 

Total ... 27*50 crores. 

Silk manufactures 

Piece goods— 1*45f U. K. *76 

Thread *01 )•=: 1*74 From^ Franco *30 

Goods of mixed silk *28 J Others *68 

Woollen manufactures 

Piece goods 1 *40 ] 

Shawls *10Vs= 1*56 chiefly from the 

Braids *06 J United Kingdom. 

Cotton. Silk and Woollen 

Manufactures. 81*80* crores. 

To this may be added the following small but striking 
items of imports. 

Agricultural implements 5 lakhs. 

Leather, Boots and shoes and 

other manufactures . 27 

Hemp Manufactures ( cordage, 

bags, sacks ). 3 

Fire works . 5 

Gandies ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Matches. 24 

Mats . 1J 

Glass ... ... ... ... ... o7 

Paper and Pagte boards. 41 

Umbrellas . 37 

Stationery . 21 

Soap ... ... ... ... 9 

Total... 2'39 crores. 

" There seems to be some discrepancy about this figure. 
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Add furtlier 
Mefcal Maaufactures 

Hardware and cutlery (pots, 
kettles, and knives) ••• MO 

Brass wrought. '04 

Copper . 1-50 

Iron wrought, including 
Bar ... **■ §4*^ 

Angle, rod and bolt... 19 i 

Sheets &c. 27 ( 

Beams, pillars &c. Qir- V 2-40 

ders. Bridge work... 34 

Pipes, tubes . 34 

Other varieties. 72 _ 

Railway plant and mill work... 4-40 
Sugar refined.2-09 


Total . 11*53 crores. 


Grand Total . 45*72 crores out of the- 

total of 62. 

This enumeration of some of the chief imports will suffice 
to show, how even in respect of m-anufactured articles of the 
commonest use, such as umbrellas, matches, mats, cordage, 
bags and sacks, leather boots and shoes, paper and paste boards, 
we allow ourselves to be dependent on foreign supplies, the raw 
materials for some of which we ourselves lureisb in no small 
quantities. Viewed in another aspect, this list is also interest¬ 
ing showing how varied and extended this foreign supply of 
manufactured articles already is. The supply is not now con¬ 
fined to this or that single manufacture—be it cotton, wool or 
metals—which after all would not have been a very formidable 
thing, whatever the bulk and value of the import, but it em¬ 
braces in its sweep a very wide area from mats and matches to 
mill-work and machinery through a frightfully long stretch of 
textile fabrics and metal manufactures. Here we have, I 
think, the worst feature of the situation, inasmuch as it tends 
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to show how wide and deep is the collapse, that is proceeding, 
of our urban and rural manufacturing industries all along the 

line. 

It is not easy to calculate the enormous economic losses in 
wages and profits, which such a dependence of the country on 
foreign supplies of manufacturers is entailing on our home 
labourers and manufactures, but some idea may be gathered 
from the following figures in connection with cotton textile 
fabrics. In Mr. Cola’s work, styled “ How to Develope the 
Industrial Resources of India,” I find on page 70 the following 
figures quoted from Messrs. Ellison and Heywood’s circular for 
1866—regarding cotton manufactures in Great Britain :— 

Total quantity of cotton consumed ... ... 890 mill. lbs. 

Wastage in spinning •*« ... 115 „ „ 

Yarn produced. 775 ,, „ 

Yarn exported ... 135 ,, ,, 

Piece-goods exported ... 490 ,, ,, 

Home consumption .150 ,, ,, 

Total ... 775 

Value of yarn exported. 13^ mill. £. 

Piece-goods exported . 66 ,, ,, 

Home consumption .. ... 23 ,, „ 

Total value of goods produced. 102| „ ,, 

Cost of cotton consumed * 52 ,, „ 

Wages and other expenses . 31 ,, ,, 

Total expenditure ... 83 ,, ,, 

Balance left for profits. 19| mill. £. 

or 50j millions available for profits and wages. 

The figures for the next 10 years from 1867 to 1876, I find 
given in the Encyclopoedia as follows:— 

® Price of cotton at 14 d. per lb. 
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Years. 

Cotton 
consnmed 
in Mill, 
lbs. 

Cost. 

Mill. £. 

Total value 
of goods 
produced. 
Mill. £. 

Balance for 
wages and 
profits. 
Mill. £. 

Average 
price cot¬ 
ton per lb. 

1867 

1 

954 

41 

90 

49 

12 d. 

1868 

996 

41 

91 

50 

8 

1869 

939 

44 

86 

42 

8 

1870 

1,071 

42 

93 

51 

9 

1871 

1,205 

40 

101 

Cl 

8 

1872 

1,176 

48 

102 

54 

5 

1873 

1,246 

45 

104 

59 

7 

1874 

1,256 

40 

100 

60 

6 

1875 

1,230 

86 

95 

69 

5 

1876 

1,274 

32 

00 

1 

68 

5 


I have not been able to obtain later figures up to date, but 
I will take the figures tor 1876 as the basis on which to calcu¬ 
late our losses in respect of our exports of cotton last year. The 
English figures for 1876 stand as under— 

Cotton consumed...1,274 million lbs. 

Cost of raw cotton... 32 millions sterling 
Value of cotton 
goods produced... 9U 


baluucQ of 68 
milliona ater. 
1111^ available 
lor wages and 
profits. 


Now, last year, our exports of cotton were 5,374,540 cwt. 
valued at the port of shipment at 14‘41 crores. Thus the quanti¬ 
ty exported was in lbs.=601-8 million lbs., i. e, nearly half 
the quantity consumed in Great Britain in 1876. So the value 
of cotton good produced out of the exported quantity of cotton 
last year would have been 45 millions sterling. Deducting 
the cost of cotton consumed= 14-41 crores, as given in the 
customs returns, the balance available for wages and profits 
in the country would have been 30J crores. From this calcula¬ 
tion, gentlemen, it would appear that, in exporting 5^ millions 
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cwt. of cofctoa last year for manufacture abroad, we have lost 
30 crores as the amount of wages and profits which our home 
labon -ers and manufactures would have received, had there been 
a home manufacture of it. Note, further, that this is our loss in 
respect of this single article of cotton, 30 crores for the year. 
Besides cotton, we send abroad, from year to year, enormous 
quantities of other raw materials of manufacture. Last year 
alone we sent, among other things, the articles noted in the 

A'Seeds.9-38 

Dyeing and tanning mate¬ 
rials, indigo, &c. ... ...4-69 

Jute raw. ... ...C-03 

Wool .. -9 

Hides and Skins ... ...2'18 

Silk raw. ‘34 

Hemp .'12 

Rags and other mate¬ 
rials for papers ... ... ‘04 „ j be about 75 p. c. 

more than the cost of the raw material, a com[)aratively low 

estimate as compared with cotton, in which case tire ratio is as 
1 to 3, our loss in this enormous e-^port of last year of 2i crores 
worth of raw material other than cotton would appear to be 18 
crores, a sura which, had there been a home manufacture of it, 
would have been available for wages and profits in this country. 
Putting cotton and these articles of export together, the total 
loss might be calculated at 48 crores for the year. On the 
whole, we miglit put our lo.sses on this account at a total of 50 
crores per year. Fifty millions—-this is roughly the measure of 
our losses, year after year, on account of our trading transac¬ 
tions, due to this feature, namely, that while we export raw 
materials for manufacture, we import maunfactnred articles. 
Fifty crores for the manufacturing and labouring classes of the 
Empire to lose every year I This is certainly a tremeufious loss 
which is unnecessary and clearly avoidable and which no pains 
should be sj)!ired to avoid. It is the price we are paying for our 
growing dependence on the single industry of agriculture or, in 
other words, on account of the absence of manufacturing 
industries iu the country and our increasing reliance on foreign 
supplies of manufactured articles. The loss is represented by 
a capitalized araonut of 1600 crores at 3 per cent, and suggests 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of a vigorous national 
effort to rectify the industrial system of the country by the re¬ 
habilitation of manufacturing industries by means of technical 
education on the one hand, and of State grants-in-aid of home 
industries on the other. 


crores. 1 margin* which 

give a- total of 
23-75 crores worth 
” of raw material ,=1 

” Now, if we as- 

” sume the value 

„ of the manufac- 

I tured article to 
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If a tithe of this capitalized value of oui’ loss—say 150 
millions—were spent in promoting the technical training of our 
iuduKstrial classes and fostering new iudnstries with bounties 
and subsidies, what a revolution would be ejected in a few 
decades in the industrial system of the country and in the 
material condition of the people ! Would it not be the best 
national insurance we could have against famine and distress? 
want and starvation ? Already about 160 millions have been 
expended on our railway eKtensions, and the demand of the 
Madras Cojigress held last December, when translated into 
practical proposals, seems to me to amount to no more than 
this—that part at least of like expenditure in future, whether 
under a State guarantee or direct from the State treasury, should 
be devoted to the establishment and niaintenanco of an 
adequate system of national techuhail education. Gentlemen, 
the whole question is one, not so much of Political Economy 
proper, as of practical politics, viz. whether and how tar the 
State, as guardian of the national interests, and with the 
national resources at its comraand, can and ought to intervene 
ill matters such as these, and give material aid to national efforts 
in a field of action which belongs peculiarly to private enter- 
prize. We all know how tliis question has been solved in 
Prance, in Germany, and in other continental European states, 
and it remains to be seen what course of action eventually 
recommends itself to the judgment of the Government of this 
country. But to return from this brief digression :—The loss 
of 50 millions or so involved in this feature of the trade is thus 
due to the present derangement and dislocation of our industrial 
system, agriculture having, come to be the one industry of the 
people. It is unnecessary to point out that such a condition 
of things, which is one of comparatively recent growth, was not 
a habitual or a normal couditiou of things with us at former 
periods of our history, and even now an important change in 
this respect has already commenced, to which I shall have 
to refer at greater length further on,—I mean the cotton 
industry of Bombay. Time was when this country, far from 
relyicg upon this or that single industry, presented a. far 
difierent picture Before the beginning of the century we had 
a co-ordinate system of iudnstries like the nations of the West. 
We had our mining, our agriculture, our manufoctnring trades 
and commerce. True, owing to the incidents of our political 
situation, we were enable to keei) up much commercial inter¬ 
course with other countries, hut m respect of what little we had 
under the auspices of Enropeau trading companies, our pre-. 
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erain eiice in the field of TOann&ctm'cs passed nudispnled in the 
markets of Europe, In faet, the mamifaefcariiisj interests in 
Great Britain were in sneh dread of our conipatitiou that they 
even sought for au,l obtained legislative protection. Even so 
late as 1813, when the East India Company’s monopoly of the 
Indian trade was abolished, and ‘‘ t,he ports of India,” says Mr. 
Maclean in his guide to Bombay, “ were thrown open to 
English merclrint adventures, protection duties of 70 and 80 
per cent wer^ imposed in Great Britain on cotton and silk 
manufactures from India, and some kinds of these goods were 
absolutely excluded.” Till then sneh was oar historic superiori¬ 
ty in the field of ma.nnfactnring industry that in spite of 
advancing improvements in machinery in England, after the 
expiration of Arkvrright’s Patent about 1787, out exports of silk 
and cotton grew and though weighted with protective duties 
and witli the enormous freightage of those days, could hold their 
own with these of British make in the markets of Great Britain, 
and “ could be sold,” says Professor Wilson in his continuation 
of Mill’s History of India, “ for a profit in the British market 
at a price 50 to 00 p. c. lower than those fabricated in Eng¬ 
land.” But a change soon came, and our respective positions 
were entirely reversed. Applied science made a rapid advance 
in England, and steam came to be applied to machinery and 
various iirocesses of manufacture and to locomotion. Here was 
a momentous revolution in the conditions of the straggle be¬ 
tween the two countries. We stood still, while England 
was active in its efforts to improve its commercial position. 
Cnrionsly enough at about this time, the E. I. Company 
with its trading instincts was engaged in various industrial 
efforts in this country. With the aid of skilled experts 
brought out from Prance and Italy and America, it was 
doing a good deal to establish the silk manufacture and 
to improve the supply and quality of raw cotton. Gentle¬ 
men, it is impossible to avoid the reflection that if the 
Company’s Government, then tolerably secure in its political 
hold on the country and free to pursue a policy of internal 
reform, had chosen to do—and it clearly lay in its power to do 
it—as much towards introdneing science and steam into this 
country, the conditions of the competition would have been 
equalized, and in all probability India at this day ( so the fond 
imagination of the Indian student would seem to suggest) 
would have been where England is now, in the most com¬ 
manding position, still under English direction, in the commer¬ 
cial race of the world. But this was not to be I Nothing was 

82 
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then done, as little or nothing has since been done, to pat the 
Indian manufacturer on a footing of equality with his foreign 
competitors by bringing to his aid the science and machinery 
of the West; and a contest commenced between the manu¬ 
facturing industries of England, aided by steam and directed by 
science, and those of this country, resting still on the basis of 
rude process of old and guided by hereditary skill and the 
artistic sense of her people. From the beginning, the contest 
was an unequal one of which the issue could not have been 
doubtful. Our mining industry ceased, and the supplanting of 
our Indian manufactures in their native home by foreign 
imports at once commenced, and has since progressed with 
painful rapidity with the extension of commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. Every thing from inventions and 
improvements in machinery and construction of steam-ships 
and railways in England to our own Free Trade measure and 
Railway extension—every thing that has tended to increase 
the trade between England and India and cheapen the price of 
imported articles in the Indian market has served only to accele¬ 
rate the progress of decline and decay of our home manufactures. 
It is beside the scope of the present paper to follow up, stage 
by stage, the history of the displacement in onr own markets 
of our manufactures, hut a few figures will sulHce to mark the 
progress of this colhipse. The following table shows the in¬ 
crease of manufactured imports from the United Kingdom since 
1853-54 for the quinquennial years:— 



Tims in the course 
of 34 years the im¬ 
port of Cotton goods 
has incipaaed in va¬ 
lue from f)j to 28-8 
crcres or more than 
n times; thatofWooI- 
Ini and Silk inanu- 
factui-es and apparel 
shows a growth from 
■4 to 2-5 or G times. 
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We are often told that one of the advantages of the ex¬ 
pansion of our import trade is that we get our supply of 
manufactured articles much cheaper and better than we can 
have ourselves with our present means and appliances. This 
is true enough and is no doubt onr gain as consumers^ but what 
a price are we paying for this gain, mproducers and labourers? 
Our home manufactures are almost now gone down, and this 
collapse means to us much more than is commonly supposed. 

( Istly) It means to us the disruption of our industrial organiza¬ 
tion and a change from a many-sided system to one resting on 
the basis of a single industry ; (2nd!y) it means to us the trans¬ 
fer,—enforced, compulsory transfer,—of one half our industri¬ 
al population from fields of skilled labour to fields of unskilled 
labour, involving as its necessary consequence a distinct deterio¬ 
ration in their standard of life and comfort; (Srdly) it means 
to us a fearful falling-off in the condition and resources of the 
middle classes, who are the back-bone of every fairly progressive 
community ; (4thly) it means to us a dangerous contraction of 
the total national provision for a growing population ;—changes 
all of a grave and wide-reaching character amounting to a most 
disastrous economic revolution highly detrimental to the moral, 
social and intellectual well-being of the entire nation. 

Such has been, however, the effect of our extended and 
extending commercial intercourse with countries with the most 
perfect industrial organization of which we have been unable to 
compete. But now there are signs of a turning of the tide. 
The mill industry of Bombay shows a vigorous start, full of 
promi.se and hope. It marks the beginning of a systematic 
attempt to bring in the machinery and steam of the West, and 
equip ourselves properly fora struggle on equal terms with our 
European compeers. The first mill established in Bombay was 
at Tardev in 13o7. For the next 10 years the progress was 
rather slow, looking to the intermediate period of cotton-trade 
activity. In 1800 there were only 8 mills witha nominal capital of 
24 crores. In the next 10 years, the progress was more rapid ; 
the number of milts increased to 47 with l,lUU,000 spindles 
and 9,000 looms in 1876. From 1870 to i 880-7 the progress 
has been still more gratifying; the number of mills was 94 with 
spindles increased from 1 to 2^^ millions, looms from 9,000 to 
17,000 and with a nominal capital of 4‘71 crores. The amount 
of cotton worked up during the year has risen from 27o,000 cwt. 
in 1860 to 2,350,000 cwt, in 1887 or nearly tenfold. Turning 
to exports of the outturn of those mills, we find equally satis¬ 
factory progress. The figures are:— 
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Exports from India. 


The figures are eloquent and 
call for no comment. Our 
markets are China, Japan 
and Eastern Africa. Our suc¬ 
cess in China, Mr. O’Connor 
considers as certain ; for in 
his Third Hevicw for 1886-7 
he observes :—“ With full 
and free development of 
trade, it is hardly open to 
doubt that the natural ad¬ 
vantages possessed by Bom¬ 
bay must enable it to ulti- 

_ mately oust Lancashire from 

the China markets so, far as regards twist made from Indian cotton” 
( page 54 ). So far, then, we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress achieved in this direction, but this industry 
still rests on a somewhat narrow basis ; part of the capital is 
other than native, the management is wholly other than native, 
and the skilled labour is for the most part imported. There are 
other industries also, conducted with European appliances, 
slowly taking their rise, like the Reay Paper Mills of this city. 
But what hampers the success of these and other industries is 
want of skilled labour in the country—a want which can only be 
supplied under an extended system of techuical education. 
Further, all these industries takeu together are still too small 
and undeveloped, and it will be many years before they can 
make a sensible impression on our position as a whole in this 
respect. The native share of the profit of these concerns probably 
does not exceed a crore and a half .at the most, and this is the 
only set-off we have to show to the vast losses which our pro¬ 
ducing and labouring classes have to submit to year after year in 
consequence of this grievously abnormal turn which our 
foreign trade has taken owing to a terrible disparity of the condi¬ 
tions of competition. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Yarn ^ 
Mill. ft. 

Piece 

goods 

Mill. 

yards. 

Its. croros 

187fi 

7-9 

15-5 

•74 

1880-1 

26-9 

30-4 

1-82 

1883-4 

49-8 

55-6 

2-78 

1886-7 

91-8 

53-4 

4.21 


Let us finally turn to consider what has been the gain, from 
the expansion of our foreign trade, to those engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, which has come under these abnormal conditions to be the 
■one industry in the country for its teeming millions. Looking 
to the export side of the trade account, we have tlie following 
figures, relative to increase of export of some of our staples of 
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agricultural produce since 1865-66, iaformation for previous 
years uot being available. 



1865-G 

Mill. 

1870.] 

Mill. 

187.5-6 

Mill. 

] 880-1 
Mill. 

1885-G 

Mill.; 

1887-8 

Mill. 

iUce, cwt. 

13-9 

15-7 

20-0 

26-7 

27-8 

28-0 

Value Es. 

4-9 

41 

5-2 

8-y 

1 

9-1 

9-22 

1 

Wheat, cwt. 


i 

2-5 

7-4 

210 

13-5 

Value. 



•9 

3-2 

8-0 

5-5 

Seeds, cwt. 

3-2 

71 

10-5 

10-3 

17-3 

16-0 

1 

"Value, j 

1-7 

3-5 

5-4 

•3 

9-9 

9-3 


Thus iu 20 years from 1866 to 1886 Rice increased from 14 
mill. cwt. to 27-8 mill. cwt. in quantity, and from 4.9 mill, 
sterling to 9'1 iu value,-a value nearly doubled. Last year the 
quantity exported was 28 mill. cwt. valued at 9|- crores. Seeds 
rose in the same peidod from 3-2 mill. cwt. valued at 1'7 crores 
to 16 mill, cwt., valued at 9'3 crores, i. e. au increase of 600 
p. c. in value. As regards wheat, the trade took a good start 
only in 1874-75 after the removal of the export duty: it rose 
from 2‘5 mill. cwt. to 21*0 mill. cwt. in 10 years and in value 
from 90 lacs to 8 crores, i, e. ten times increase in quantity and 
9 time.sin value. Last year the wheat export fell off from 21 mill, 
cwt. to 13'5 mill. cwt. in quantity, and from 8 to 5-5 crores in 
value—a sudden and unexpected decline owing probably to the 
increased competition of the United States and to good crops in 
Europe. Cotton has uot much varied, but has fairly maintain¬ 
ed its level of 1867-68 in quantity, though not in value, the 
figures being 

in 1867-8 5*4 Mill. cwt. valued at 20*9 crores. 

in 1887-8 5*4 „ „ 14*4 

a fall-off in value of 5^ crores. 

These figures show a vast expansion, on the whole, of our 
export trade in some of the chief staples of agricultural produce, 
but this expansion gives no indication whatever that our agricul¬ 
ture is in any high degree in a flourishing condition. On the 
contrary, facts are not wanting to show that it is seriously 
deteriorating. The increasing export of agricultural produce is 
due to large extensions of cultivated acreage rather than to 
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agricultural improvements. In Bombay aud Madras the acreage 
under cultivation has more than doubled iu the coarse of the 
last 30 years ; thus— 

Madras Bombay 

1852-3—0‘2mill, acres ( =:nearly 18.56-7—12*5 1 increase 
1885-6—27-4 „ ^rebled 1885-6—32’ ] 2| times 

In other provinces also, there is reason to believe, though 
exact information is not available, that a similar increase in 
cultivated area has taken place. So also has increased the 
population depending upon land. Already, according to the 
Famine Commissioners’ view, more than 80 p. c. of the total 
population of the country ( i. e. British India only ) is closely 
connected with the land, i. e. about 160 millions. The total 
cultivated area, excluding Bengal, is 149 million acres, 
while the agricultural population, also exclusive of Bengal, 
is about 125 millions; so that we get a trifle over an acre 
per head of agricultural population which well measures 
the pressure on this industry. In the absence of other industries 
to resort to, the agricultural industry remains the only one to 
which the population is more and more driven for bread, and 
the severity of the increasing competition in this field is attested 
by a steady rise in rents and the letting value of laud—facts 
which are erroneously pointed to as proofs of a flourishing state of 
agriculture. Nothing brings out more clearly the enforced or 
compulsory character of this universal resort to agriculture 
in this country, as the one industry left open, than the fact that 
for the last 17 years since 1870 we have been exporting larger 
and larger quantities of wheat, seeds, and other agricultural 
produce in the face of a continued fall of prices. The price of 
wheat, for instance, has fallen more than 26 p. c. (Mr. 
O’Oouor’s Note on trade and exchange), and yet our export 
of it has risen from 2| Mill. cwt. to 21 Mill. cwt. in 1885-86 
in ten years ( the last year’s fall-off being exceptional ). Cotton 
has fallen in price since 1870 full 31 p. c., and yet we have 
kept up our export as before. 

Extension of acreage and increase of agricultural popula¬ 
tion notwithstanding, there have been few or no agricultural 
improvements worth mentioning except here and there in the 
matter of seed, and that too under Government initiative. 
As regards irrigation by wells and private tanks, matters are 
not much better. WeU Irrigation, except in the N. W. 
Provinces, is not extending {vide Agricultural Statistics of 
British India p. 32 ), and as yet only Sj million acres are so 
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irrigated out of the total irrigated area of 23 millions, i. e. 
not even 6 p. c. of the total crop area of 140 mill, acres in the 
country ( figures for Bengal not available ). 

Next as to yield of crop, experts seem to lean to the 
opinion that it is decreasing in India. The soil is believed to 
be being exhausted by over-cropping and deficient manuring. 
Speaking lately with regard to wheat cultivation in India, 
Professor Wallace of the Edinburgh University expressed a 
belief in the likelihood of the yield decreasing and the quality 
degenerating in fifteen years by too frequent growth in the 
same land {vide his lecture on Indian agriculture, London 
Tme.'i’Report Dec. 7, 1887). Dr. Schrottky in a work on 
Indian agriculture, published several years ago, expressed his 
conviction that there was a vast deterioration of the soil and 
decrease of yield in India. If we compare the yield of similar 
crops in other countries, we shall see how we are far behind 
them in this respect. In Bavaria in Italy near Piedmont, the 
yield of rice is 2,500 lbs. per acre, while with us it is 800, 
not even In America 200 Iba. are picked from an acre of 
good cotton; with us the average ranges from 60 to 70, L e. 
about Wheat again shows a like disparity} in Great Britain 
the yield per acre is 28 bushels, in Prussia 17, in Belgaum 21, 
in Italy 14 ; while in India it is hardly 9 or 10 bushels. Now 
if we turn to our agricultural stock, we find a state of things still 
worse. The following figures are given in the Government 
publication above quoted “ Agricultural Statistics of British 
India,” Bengal being left out all through, as no statistics for that 
province are available. The total crop area for all India 
(except Bengal) is 1S9-8 '-Mill, acres and the live-stock is 
as follows:— 

Mill. Total 

Cows and bnllock8=:39 I 524, that is hardly a pair for every 
Buffaloes 13i j'5 acres of cultivated area. 

In Madras with a crop area of 27-4 Mill., acres we have 
only 4*6 mill, bullocks and he-buffaloes or a pair of bullocks or 
he-buffaloes per 10 acres of crop area. Cows and she-bulfaloes 
here are about 4*7 mill. In Bombay, excluding {Bind, with 
28*8 mill, acres under cultivation, there are only 

3*2 Mill, bullocks \ together numbering 

376,000 he-buffaloes j 3^ Mill. i. e, not even a pair 

of these for every 17 acres of cultivated land. Cows and she- 
bnffaloes 3*2 mill., about an equal number. As to horse-breed- 



